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Art.  L — 1.  A  View  of  the  Evidence,  afforded  by  the  Life  and 
Ministry  of  St.  Peter  to  the  Truth  of'  the  Christian  Kevela^ 
tion.  By  JPbilip  Stanhope  Dodd«  M«A.»  Rector  of  Penshurst^ 
Kent,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.     Rivingtons. 

18S7. 
2.  Deism  compared  with  Christianity ^  in  an  Epistolatory  Corre^ 
spondence  between  a  Deist  and  a  Christian  ;  intended  as  a  Book 
of  Reference,  containing  all  the  Principal  Objections  against 
Uevealed  Jteligion,  with  their  Refutations.  £y  Edward  Cbi- 
chester,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Pansh  of  Kilmore,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Armagh.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  3  vols.  Rivingtons. 
2834. 

When  some  one  was  recommending  candid  and  good-humoured 
disputes  CD  the  most  important  religious  questions,  by  the  argu- 
ment that  *'  truth  will  always  bear  an  examination/'  Dr.  Johnson 
replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it. 
Consider^  sir,  how  should  you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  in- 
nocence, to  be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime  once  a 
week?"  And  we  ask,  who  would  indeed  like  to  be  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  hard,  relentless  scrutiny,  which  it  is  now  thought 
reverent  and  decent  to  apply  to  Apostles  and  Evangelists  ?  mio 
would  like  the  hacknied  alternative  of  folly  or  imposture  ever  im- 
pending over  him?  All  other  trials  have  an  end.  The  longest 
Chancery  suit,  though  it  may  have  outlived  the  brief  reigns  of 
half  a  dozen  chancellors  reversing  one  another's  decrees,  and  even 
the  lives  of  the  parties  first  interested ;  though  it  may  have  con- 
sumed tbe  property  at  stake,  is  at  last  settled :  calumnies  are  in 
time  forgotten :  the  insolvent  himself  may  at  last  be  whitewashed : 
the  most  questionable  character,  if  he  have  successfully  braved  in- 
vesiigatioD,  casts  off  at  length  the  slough  of  ill  report,  and  walks 
abroad  with  a  fresh  infancy  of  reputation,  positis  novus  exuviis, 
mtidusque  juventd,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  society  is  pledged  not 
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2  The  Study  of  the  Evidences. 

only  to  allow  but  to  maintain  his  new  honours.  It  is  so  with  all 
other  men  and  things,  but  not  with  the  facts  and  the  writers  of 
Sacred  History.  They  are  never  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  ao 
honourable  acquittal. 

Surely  in  keeping  up  the  never-ending  questions  of  authenticity 
and  genuineness^  and  in  soliciting  new  accessions  to  the  Evidences 
of  our  faith,  we  do  not  use  the  same  feeling  and  discretion  we 
should  in  the  parallel  cases  which  common  life  affords.  If  we  or 
our  friends  should  happen  to  be  personally  calumniated,  we  should 
not  be  continually  fanning  the  calumny  with  fresh  defences :  we 
should  suffer  it  to  sleep  in  silence  after  one  sufficient  answer. 
The  words  of  a  false  charge,  once  repelled,  become  mali  omi" 
nata,  from  which  kindly  lips  forbear.  We  are  grieved  even  to 
remember  false  suspicions.  We  would  fain  envelope  the  objects 
of  our  love  and  reverence  with  all  kinds  of  good  associations,  and 
protect  them  from  ill  and  disparaging  ones.  The  loyal  mind  will 
sot  ever  so  faintly  imagine  anydiing  unworthy  or  questionable 
concerning  them  it  cares  for,  though  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  nega- 
tive :  much  less  will  it  subject  them  to  a  rude  strife  of  words, 
suppositions,  apparent  inconsistencies,  ingenious  explanations,  ar- 
guments, and  triumphs.  In  how  many  cases  do  we  utterly  abstain 
from  explanation,  even  when  we  feel  our  conduct  must  appear 
dubious  to  others,  trusting  to  the  inherent  power  of  innocence 
and  truth,  which  we  know  generally,  when  undefended  is  defended 
most. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  duty  of  self-defence  against  the  actual 
attacks  of  unbelievers,  or  sceptical  speculators,  grievous  though  it 
be,  still  it  comes  with  the  consolation  that  it  is  necessary.  The 
Church  cannot  choose  the  modes  and  points  of  attack  which  the 
world  from  time  to  time  shall  adopt  against  her;  neither  can  she 
altogether  choose  for  herself  her  modes  of  defence:  they  are 
among  the  ''good  works"  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  *'  pre- 
pared for  us  to  walk  in." 

Each  generation  also  has  one  part  more  than  another  to  per- 
form. Though  the  quiet  soul  would  of  course  take  more  pleasure 
in  peacefully  edifying  the  Church,  and  bringing  her  out  to  her 
fair  proportions ;  yet  our  lot  may  be  rather  with  David  to  be  men 
of  war,  than  with  Solomon  "  men  of  rest :"  it  may  be  ours  to 
procure  "  rest  from  all  our  enemies  round  about,"  and  so  gain 
*'  peace  and  quietness"  for  the  days  of  our  successors :  though 
even  in  that  case  we  may  gather  the  materials,  and  bequeath  to 
others  the  glory  of  working  them  into  a  temple  of  the  Lord.  Or 
ours  may  be  the  more  mixed  and  more  common  portion  to  work 
at  the  wall  with  one  of  our  hands  and  with  the  other  hold  a  wea- 
pon.   Thus  it  is  too  in  those  vast  foreign  catbedrak^  whose  gra« 
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dual  progress  (seris  factum  nepotibus  umbram),  with  its  difficulties 
.  and  interruptions^  and  whose  long  duration,  seem  almost  to  rival 
the  slow  but  sure  development  of  the  Church  their  heavenly  pro- 
totype :  almost  a  generation  was  employed  in  driving  the  piles 
and  laying  the  deep  foundations ;  and  scarce  in  their  time  did 
their  labours  see  the  light  of  day :  perhaps  only  a  fragment  is  yet 
completed,  and  of  the  rest  we  have  only  the  plan.   Divine  wisdom 
is  pleased  to  clog  and  embarrass  all  our  heavenly  task  with  more 
or  less  admixture  of  secular  and  seemingly  extraneous  employ- 
ment; but  we  need  do  no  more  than  submit  to  this  as  a  whole- 
some necessity;  we  need  not  seek  or  go  out  of  our  way  for  it; 
we  need  not  continue  it  incassum  longer  than  the  occasion  re- 
quires :  and  if  there  is  any  duty  of  the  Church  militant  which  may 
be  called  foreign  and  adscititious,  it  is  such  work  as  proving  to 
real  or  imaginary  sceptics  the  competency,  the  honesty,  or  the 
bare  existence,  of  the  Scripture  writers.    The  precept,  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things,  happily  contains  this  comfort,  that  all  human 
labours  must  sometimes  cease  or  intermit.     But  the  popular  di- 
vines of  the  present  age,  spite  of  that  maxim  of  common  sense, 
neque  senq>er  arcum,  can  never  find  heart  to  lay  aside  the  work  of 
demonstration:  all  they  touch  turns  to  proof:  in  season  and  out 
of  season  they  still  continue  fighting  the  air  with  evidence,  rea- 
sonableness, and  consistency.    They  remind  us  of  a  well-known 
dramatic  personification  of  unseasonableness,  who  obtrudes  him- 
self everywhere,  expected  or  unexpected,  always  in  summer  cos- 
tume, but  on  the  other  hand  always  provided  against  the  rain. 
Addison  observed  of  some  one  who  retained  the  continual  melan- 
choly and  the  sorrowful  countenance  of  a  previous  era, ''  after  all 
Sombrius  is  a  very  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  him- 
self very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a 
general  persecution."    In  like  manner,  we  think,  some  of  our 
modem  apologists  have   mistaken  their  age,  and  would   have 
been  more  suitably  placed  in  revolutionary  France  or  heathen 
Rome. 

We  scarcely  see  what  right  the  study  of  the  Evidences  has  to 
be  called  a  branch  of  divinity  at  all,  though  it  be  all  the  pretence 
which  some  so-called  divines  have  to  the  title.  Indeed  we  won- 
der the  very  names  to  which  this  study  introduces  the  writer,  do 
not  deter  him  from  proceeding  in  his  work.  .  Misery,  they  say, 
makes  a  man  acquamted  with  strange  bed-fellows,  and  we  are 
sure  something  of  the  kind  may  be  said  of  the  study  of  Evi- 
dences ;  so  much  does  it  bring  together  people  who  have  no  other 
community  of  sentiment ;  for  the  good  Churchman  must  feel  in 
an  unkindly  atmosphere,  a  sort  of  north-eastern  temperature  of 
theology,   when  he  is  consulting  and  quoting  Locke,  Whitby^ 
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Lardner,  Benson^  Paley,  &Co  not  to  meDtion  living  writers.     It 
is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  on  which  any  sound  antiquarian  may 
decide.    Theology  is  as  much  degraded  as  the  Evidences  are  dig- 
nified by  the  estimation  in  which  the  latter  are  now  held.     Sup"> 
posing  all  the  objects  of  a  course  in  the  Evidences  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  student  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  conviction, 
where  is  he  ?   Only  as  far  advanced  as  the  multitude  who  saw  the 
miracles  performedi  and  on  the  greater  part  of  whom  the  sight  of 
those  miracles  produced  very  little  effect.   The  Evidences  can  only 
be  considered  a  preliminary  step  to  theology,  but  by  no  means  the 
only,  or  the  best,  and  certainly  not  the  most  natural  preliminary : 
they  are  one  of  the  porches  through  which  a  particular  caste  of 
mind,  not  the  happiest,  should  approach  the  solemn  aisles  of  sa- 
cred lore.     The  best  are  not  they  who  ask  for  evidence,  but  they 
who  believe  on  the  evidence  presented  to  them  without  their  ask- 
ing.   The  great  prima  fade  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  is 
the  visible  Church :  as  the  Apostles  were  to  their  generation  the 
visible  witness  of  revelation,  so  is  the  Church  and  her  ordinances 
and  her  ministers  the  visible  witness  to  our  age :  and  the  doctrine 
which  the  Church  now  teaches  is  the  great  prima  fade  evidence 
of  the  fact  she  alleges  that  such  doctrine  was  taught  at  the  first. 
This  evidence  is  of  course  very  properly  insisted  on  in  one  shape 
or  other  by  apologists,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  misfortunes  of 
their  employment  that,  as  they  are  addressing  unbelievers,  they 
think  it  sufficient  to  take  the  lowest  object  for  which  that  evidence 
can  be  cited.    They  do  not  let  it  speaK  out,  but  limit  its  answers 
to  their  own  questions,  which  they  confine  to  the  points  most 
easily  defended.    Some  of  course  do  this  from  choice,  others  per* 
haps  from  timidity,  or  for  the  convenience  of  argument.    They 
do  not  call  on  the  unbeliever  to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  Church, 
lest  he  should  refer  them  to  the  schismatic  for  a  reply,  but  they 
gratuitously  lower  their  challenge  to  the  fact  of  Christianity,  eo 
nomine,  in  whatever  form,  true  or  false,  it  may  now  be  found  ex- 
isting, or  to  the  fact  of  the  Scriptures :  a  concession  by  which 
they  gain  nothing  and  risk  much,  as  the  surrender  of  part  of  the 
truth  has  ever  proved  in  the  enemy's  hand  a  lever  for  the  conquest 
of  the  whole ;  m  like  manner  as  the  argument  by  which  we  wrest 
from  him  part,  will,  if  consistently  followed  up,  lead  to  the  reco- 
very of  the  whole.    Thus  however  does  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  DiflS"> 
culties  of  Infidelity,  state  the  case : 

"  The  fact  of  the  bare  existence  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  this  pre- 
sent  moment  is  obviously  certain  and  indisputable :  the  sole  question, 
therefore,  between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever  is,  bow  it  started  into 
existence,  and  what  are  its  pretensions  to  be  received  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion.—p.  97. 
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It  18  needless  to  remark  that  precisely  the  same  question  may 
be  asked  of  the  Church  as  a  sacred  polity,  and  of  every  separate 
article  of  her  faith  and  practice.  Their  bare  existence  therefore 
is,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  primd  facie  evidence  of  their  truth 
and  obligation :  it  is  also  a  sufficient  evidence  unless  some  sufB- 
cieot  counter  facts  or  counter  reasons  can  be  brought  against 
them. 

Therefore^  however  necessary  the  Evidences  technically  so  called 
may  be  to  establish  the  faith  of  certain  minds ;  however  needful 
they  may  be  as  a  bulwark  or  a  standing  armoury  of  weapons  re- 
quired against  one  particular  mode  of  attack ;  however  useful  on 
the  shelves  of  a  student  may  be  such  a  complete  *'  book  of  re- 
ference "  as  Mr.  Chichester's ;  however  indispensable  they  may 
be  to  those  good  householders  who  must  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies,  they  scarcely  seem  to  deserve  the  first  place,  even 
as  a  mere  preliminary  step  in  a  course  of  divinity.  Origen  knew 
what  theology  was,  for  he  wrote  much  and  taught  much  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  always  had  a  numerous  class  of  readers  and 
admirers  :  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  wished  them  to  study  all 
his  writings  of  a  theological  character ;  yet  so  far  from  recpm- 
mending  his  famous  Defence  of  Christianity  to  believers,  he  ex* 
pressly  warns  them  in  his  preface,  that  it  was  not  meant  for  them. 
The  design  of  this  preface  he  thus  explains : 

"  It  was  not  till  I  bad  written  answers  to  all  the  objections  of  Celsus, 
as  far  as  bis  imaginary  address  of  a  Jew  to  Jesus,  that  I  determined  to 
add  this  preface  to  the  beginning  of  my  work.  My  design  in  so  doing 
was,  tbat  it  might  first  meet  the  reader's  eye,  and  give  him  timely  notice 
that  njy  book  is  not  meant  for  thorough  believers,  but  either  for  those 
who  have  had  no  taste  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  or  for  those  who  are,  as 
the  Apostle  calls  them,  'weak  in  the  faith.*  For  thus  he  8peaks> 
'  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye.'  " 

As  Origen  informs  us  in  this  preface,  he  wrote  the  book  very 
unwillingly,  retaining  his  own  full  persuasion,  that  it  was  best  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  made  no  answer  to  false 
accusations,  and  held  his  peace  when  false  witness  was  borne 
against  Him ;  that  the  existing  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  visible 
lives  of  Christians,  were  the  best  answer  to  the  cavils  of  their  ad- 
versaries ;  that  a  faith  which  could  be  shaken  by  such  objections 
as  those  of  Celsus  was  scarcely  worth  having ;  that  nobody  was 
ever  led  from  the  truth  by  mere  reasoning;  and  that  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  the  work,  but  for  the  fear  that  he  should  seem 
slow  to  oblige  Ambrosius  who  had  requested  it.  Now  the  work 
of  which  Origen  thought  so  lightly  himself,  as  to  think  much 
apology  necessary,  and  which  he  recommends  believers  not  to 
read,  as  not  being  likely  to  ^o  tfiem  any  good,  is  very  much  tnore 
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of  a  theological  work  than  Paley's  Evidences  and  Horae  Pau- 
lins;  it  has  much  more  to  do  with  ethical  and  spiritual  subjects ; 
and  goes  much  farther  than  the  farthest  point  to  which  those 
works  even  profess  to  lead  the  student.  What  would  Origen 
have  said  had  he  seen  one  or  two  such  works»  with  the  simple 
addition  of  Tomline  on  the  Articles,  and  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  original,  constitute  the  whole  theological  preparation  which  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  receives  from  a  Christian  University? 

It  is  not  enough  borne  in  mind  that  the  real  character  of  a  book 
is  that  of  the  actual  matter  it  contains,  not  that  of  one  or  two  pro- 
positions which  may  be  its  formal  subject.  A  theological  aim 
and  bearing  can  no  more  give  a  theological  character  to  matter 
in  itself  mainly  secular,  than  a  pious  pretence  can  sanctify  an  act 
which  is  substantially  indifferent.  Of  course,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  in  our  mixed  condition,  sacred  learning  as  well  as  every 
religious  act,  requires  a  preparation  and  accompaniment  not 
properly  sacred  and  religious.  The  animal  must  have  been  fed 
and  sold,  and  bought,  before  it  could  be  sacrificed.  Yet  these 
preliminaries  though  necessary,  were  not  sacred,  and  therefore, 
they  that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  money-changers, 
were  driven  out  of  the  Temple.  In  every  age  attempts  have  been 
made  by  means  of  these  mere  accompaniments  of  religion,  whether 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  whether  commanded  or  chosen,  to  enlist 
the  mass  of  mankind  and  ordinary  motives  into  the  service  of  re- 
ligion: and  with  this  view,  congenial  employments  have  been  found 
for  them,  having  little  of  sacredness  about  them  excepting  their 
professed  aim.  Thus,  if  the  crusades  had  been  acts  more  purely 
religious,  few  would  have  joined  them  :  their  popularity  arose 
from  their  seeming  to  give  a  sacred  and  meritorious  character  to 
the  mere  secular  act  of  war.  But  the  religious  pretence  availed 
little  or  nothing :  it  was  the  actual  employment  which  told  in  the 
result :  war  produced  its  usual  effects,  and  though  its  banner  was 
the  cross,  it  did  not  convert  into  saints  a  licentious  soldiery.  We 
might  instance  various  attempts  made  in  our  day,  to  give  a  sacred 
bearing  to  mere  common  employments ;  to  employments  which 
are  the  natural  pabulum  of  very  different  appetites  than  a  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  In  all  such  cases,  we  assert,  the 
actual  result  will  be  according  to  the  actual  employment,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  professed  object. 

And  so  it  is  in  literature :  a  work  may  have  a  very  direct  bear** 
ing  on  a  particular  science,  without  being  itself  scientific,  or  con- 
tributing any  thing  to  the  knowledge  of  that  science.  Thus  a 
discourse  recommending  the  study  of  music,  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  the  great  masters  in  that  art,  a  description  of  all  kinds  of 
musical  instruments^  a  treatise  on  the  effects  of  music  on  the  hu* 
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jDio  mi&d  or  body,  and  a  theory  of  the  production  of  musical 

souadsy  might  all  be  so  written  as  to  require  little  or  no  know** 

ledge  of  the  science  of  music  properly  so  called,  and  therefore » 

whea  understood,  would  add  but  little  to  that  amount  of  know* 

ledge  on  the  subject,  which  the  reader  brought  to  the  perusal  of 

tbem.    In  a  library  or  catalogue,  the  above  works  would  all  be 

arraoged  together  under  the  head  of  music,  as  having  a  certain 

beariog  on  the  science ;  moreover,  a  musician  would  take  more 

interest  in  them  than  other  people,  and  would  learn  more  from 

them ;  yet  nobody  would  think  of  including  them  in  a  course  of 

musiGal  instruction,  nor  would  any  one  read  them  with  a  view  to 

acquiring  the  science.     So  again,  all  the  books  that  ever  were 

wntten  have  some  sort  of  bearing  on  man,  and  yet  do  not  on  that 

account  teach  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  are  not  on  that 

account  fit  to  be  included  in  a  course  of  ethics.     Nay,  on  thil 

subject  so  sensible  are  we  of  the  tendency  of  all  extraneous  or 

accidental  matter  to  impede  a  clear  perception  of  metaphysical 

facts  and  systems,  that  m  Oxford  the  science  is  taught  in  iti 

purest  conceivable  form,  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics;  and  these 

are  thought  a  complete  course  on  the  subject,  though  die  students 

are  encouraged  to  read  other  works  for  the  purpose  ol  ilkistrationft 

Now  it  is  obviously  the  professed  aim  of  many  works-  of  a  less 

scientific  character,  to  sive  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

many  of  them  do ;  yet  mese  works,  such  as  histories,  biographies^ 

travels,  antiquities,  ms^tmers  and  customs,  &c.  are  never  included 

in  a  course  of  ethics,  i^or  should  they  be. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  true  of  any  object  whatever  towards 
which  a  variety  of  literary  studies  may  be  directed ;  as,  for  exam« 
pie,  history.  Many  books  have  been  written  with  no  other  direct 
object  than  to  illustrate  Roman  history,  with  perhaps  equal 
labour  and  ingenuity  ;  all  of  them  with  an  actual  bearing  upon  it, 
and  of  real  service  to  the  historical  student.  Yet,  as  that  history  was 
iQ  fact  made  up  of  many  divers  ingredients,  of  great  men  and  great 
affairs,  of  principles  of  human  action,  of  laws  and  customs,  and 
also  of  minute  details  and  circumstances ;  as  it  displayed  infinite 
combinations  of  mind,  and  infinite  forms  of  matter,  so  the  vniters 
of  the  various  works  we  refer  to  have  bandied  it  in  various  ways* 
Having,  as  it  were,  dislocated  the  history,  they  have  remoulded,  in 
new  connection,  the  ingredients  that  suited  their  respective  par* 
poses ;  and  thus,  having  all  the  same  common  aim,  viz.,  to  illus«- 
trate  Roman  history,  they  have  in  fact  differed  very  much  one 
from  the  other  in  the  matter  on  which  they  have  actually  employed 
themselves.  Some  have  taken  the  great  men,  some  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  constitution,  some  the  laws  and  customs,  some 
the  geography,  some  the  construotion  of  the  triremes,  some  Han^ 
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nibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  some  the  amphitheatresi  the  baths, 
or  the  cloaca.  Now,  all  men  of  historical  mind  bent  on  master- 
ing the  history  as  a  whole,  and  on  deriving  therefrom  its  chief 
peculiar  profits,  though  they  might  not  quite  agree  in  their 
opinion  what  those  chief  profits  are,  would  nevertheless  agree  in 
assigning  to  some  of  these  researches  a  very  low  rank  of  sub- 
serviency to  them. 

What  we  have  said,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  science  and 
history  in  seneral,  seems  to  us  pre-eminently  true  of  the  sacred 
science  of  Theology,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    As  by  reason 
of  their  subject  they  reach  from  heaven  to  earth,  so  the  mode  of 
treating  them,  and  studying  them,  may  be  very  heavenly  and  may 
be  merely  earthly*    Let  us  not  be  understood  to  imply  any  slight 
on  studies  which  bear  any  wise  on  Divine  things :  whatever  con- 
tribute the  smallest  ray  of  illustration  to  Scripture  are  valuable, 
and  have  a  sort  of  sacredness  ;  we  only  wish  to  see  their  relative 
sacredness  and  importance  rightly  assigned.    Thus  while  we  can- 
not but  speak  highly  and  thankfully  of  Mr.  Hartwell  Home's 
laborious  work,  as  a  book  of  reference  and  occasional  reading, 
we  yet  think  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  it  worthy  of  being  called 
theological  matter ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  interfere, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  general  student,  with  a  course  of  doctrinal 
divinity.    Again,  while  we  concede  that  the  study  of  undesigned 
coincidences,  has  its  use  and  may  be  profitably  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  nay,  that  Sacred  History  does  thereby  receive  some  ad-« 
ditional  illustration ; — still  it  seems  a  strange  perversity  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  search  of  them  only  ;  to  overlook  the  doctrinal 
teaching  and  practical  precept  which  the  writers  designed  to  con- 
vey, or  knowingljf  implied,  in  which  we  also  need  instruction,  and 
Co  draw  out  in  their  stead  a  multitude  of  ingenious  conclusiuncula, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  not  being  thought  of  by  the  writers,  they 
all  the  more  prove  something,  which  neither  they  desired  to  teach, 
nor  we  to  learn.     It  is  said  that  an  English  gentleman  who  had 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  wished  to  clear 
a  portion  of  it  round  his  house,  just  so  much  as  to  make  it  look 
one  of  the  stately  parks  of  his  native  country :  he  accordingly 
marked  all  the  trees  he  wished  to  preserve,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  a  time,  leaving  orders  that  all  the  rest  should  be  cleared  : 
his  orders  were  faithfully  observed  with  one  trifling  error,  that  the 
trees  so  marked,  being  in  fact  the  lords  of  the  forest,  were  all 
levelled  to  the  ground,  while  the  inferior  trees,  the  bush  and 
underwood  (the  undesigned  timber,  as  Paley  would  say)  still  re^ 
mained  in  all  roughness  of  ages.     Such  seems  to  us  the  mistake 
of  those  who  go  through  Scripture  shutting  their  eyes  to  its  own 
«cope  and  intention,  and  industriously  singling  out  what  it  does 
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not  iofend ;  and  that  in  proof  of  certain  propositions  of  which 
the  sacred  writers  supposed  their  readers  to  have  been  already 
loog  convinced. 

It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  right  principle,  on 
which  to  estimate  the  importance  of  any  study  pretending  to  be 
theological,  is  its  actual  subserviency  to  the  main  objects  of 
theology:  and,  without  seeking  accuracy  of  expression,  these 
main  objects  appear  to  be  the  communication  of  certain  Divine 
truths,  and  of  certain  habits  and  powers  of  mind  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  Divine  truths.  By  this  division  of  objects  we 
mean  no  more  than  what  there  must  be  in  every  science :  if,  for 
example,  we  wished  to  train  up  a  jiouth  to  be  a  botanist,  we 
should  both  instruct  him  in  the  facts  of  the  science,  viz.,  the 
characteristics  of  plants,  See,  and  also  endeavour  to  cultivate  in 
him  certain  suitable  habits  and  powers,  viz.  accurate  observation, 
arrangement,  memory,  &c.  These  two  objects,  then,  are  the  pro- 
per aim  of  any  course  of  theology  for  the  youthful  student ;  and 
measure  also  the  importance  of  any  branch  of  sacred  literature* 
Again,  there  is  obviously  a  vast  gradation  under  both  of  these 
heads.  There  are  many  details  of  Scripture  History,  which, 
though  sacred  and  profitable,  are  to  us  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  awful  truths  which  directly  concern  our  salvation :  and, 
though  it  be  a  valuable  gift,  and  to  be  sought  for,  to  remember 
accurately  the  text  of  Scripture,  or  clearly  to  harmonize  its  various 
historical  notices,  still  an  habitual  discernment  of  spiritual  things, 
tnd  a  reverential  reception  of  sacred  doctrines,  are  even  more 
necessary. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  then  we  repeat,  that  the  comparative 
value  of  any  book,  pretending  to  be  theological,  depends  more  on 
the  actual  contents,  i.  e.  on  the  direct  religious  bearings  of  the 
historical  or  other  matter,  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  princi^ 
pies,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  tone  and  the  arguments  to  sacred 
subjects,  than  on  the  importance  of  its  one  or  two  main  proposi-^ 
tioDs.  It  is  obvious  that  this  consideration  will  as  often  tell  to 
the  defence,  as  to  the  disparagement,  of  works  on  Evidence ;  inas- 
much as  the  contents  may  be  more  theological  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  method  and  object  they  are  made  to  subserve* 
However  independently  men  may  see  things  and  reflect,  fashion 
geuerally  dictates  at  least  the  mould  and  seeming  pretence  of  the 
composition.  It  is  so  in  all  kinds  of  subjects.  The  modern 
Qoyelist  or  play  writer  generally  makes  a  love-affair  the  turning 
point  of  his  story,  though  his  actual  object  be  something  ever  so 
different,  perhaps  to  recommend  certain  religious  or  political 
views.    He  does  not  realty  mean  to  imply  that  the  supreme  ob- 
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ject  of  religion  and  politics  is  to  provide  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  with  points  of  sympathy  or  disagreement,  and  to  chequer 
the  course  of  love  with  interesting  alternations  of  hope  and  fear^ 
smooth  sailing  and  tempest,  till  they  are  all  suitably  and  happily 
sorted.  He  bends  to  fashion  in  his  plot,  though  it  be  only  a 
framework  whereon  to  hang  his  own  natural  stores  of  observation 
and  sentiment.  Thus  of  course  Mr.  Milman  did  not  himself 
consider  the  loves  of  two  fictitious  personages,  Javan  and  Miriami 
more  important  than  **  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;*'  he  did  but  ac« 
commodate  himself  to  the  general  class  of  readers,  who  may  be 
expected  to  feel  more  interest  in  the  story  of  the  lovers,  than  in 
the  calamity  of  the  nation,  which  he  made  therefore  subservient 
in  the  plan,  though  of  course  prominent  in  the  matter  of  his 

Eoem.  Again,  Virgil  may  rather  be  said  to  have  conformed  to 
is  Homeric  models,  than  found  it  the  shape  his  tastes  and  his 
materials  would  naturally  assume :  and  to  take  a  more  flagrant 
instance,  nothing  but  necessity  could  have  made  Pindar  bend  all 
things  human  and  divine  to  his  one  ever-recurring  topic,  the 
praise  of  some  victor  at  the  games.  In  like  manner  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  have  been  for  the  last  century  a  fashionable 
pretence  and  framework  of  theology.  Many  who  never  doubted 
themselves,  nor  expected  to  settle  those  who  did  doubt,  or  to  be 
read  by  them  at  all,  nevertheless  drilled  all  they  had  to  say  on 
sacred  subjects  into  an  array  of  argument  against  some  imaginary 
objection.  True  there  were  Deists  and  objections  which  required 
answers ;  but  any  theological  catalc^ue  will  show  that  the  supply 
of  Evidence  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand.  The 
writers  of  our  Church  have  gone  on  continually  administering 
fresh  doses  of  demonstration,  like  doctors  who  know  not  when  to 
leave  off  physicking  their  patients.  We  have  seen  many  fashions 
wear  out.  Our  dignitaries  have  at  length  suffered  themselves  to 
be  shorn  of  their  wigs,  but  a  portion  of  the  clergy  still  insatiably 
keeps  up  the  work  of  proof,  still  as  if  nothing  were  done,  miser* 
abile  carmen  Integrat  et  mastis  laii  loca  questibus  implet.  It  has 
at  length  come  to  pass,  that,  as  Tacitus  says  of  the  accumulation 
of  laws  in  his  day,  the  Church  now  suffers  from  Evidences  as 
much  as  she  did  once  from  infidelity.  Like  some  old  buildings 
we  have  seen,  she  seems  likely  to  be  pulled  down  by  her  cumbrous 
and  ofiicious  buttresses* 

We  shall  bye  and  bye  refer  more  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stances which  compelled  many  writers,  and  disposed  more,  to 
insist  too  much  on  this  mode  of  authenticating  and  recommend- 
ing revelation.  We  are  now  rather  excusing  it  as  a  habit  once 
began,  a  fashion  once  set  and  with  difficulty  laid  aside;  just  as 
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nsttiona  (so  says  Thucjdides,  and  so  exemplifies  the  court-dress  of 
our  own  times)  wear  the  sword  many  generations  after  the  occa- 
rion  has  passed  away.  Some  also  will  ever  be  found  a  little 
more  old*fasbioned  than  others^  who  will  scour  the  country  with 
lance  and  shield,  when  the  giants  and  captive  maids  that  once 
perhaps  called  for  their  services  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  It 
must  be  added  that  some  writers  appear  to  have  adopted  this 
class  of  topics,  from  a  sort  of  modesty  as  commendable  in  M 
origin,  as,  we  are  convinced,  it  is  prejudicial  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  allowed  it :  they  shrink  from  being  the  teachers 
of  their  brethren  on  any  hi^h  and  debateable  point  of  doctrine  or 
practice,  and  therefore  limit  and  we  think  waste  their  labours,  in 
proving  to  Christians  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  what  they 
already  believe. 

We  know  not  which  of  these  remarks  will  best  explain  Mr* 
Dodd's  choice  of  subject:  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
regret  that  when  so  much  is  wanted,  men  of  learning,  ability,  and 
sound  views  should  spend  their  time  and  strength  in  doing  what 
is  not  wanted.  To  do  justice  to  the  writer's  objects,  as  well  as 
to  explain  our  own  meaning,  we  will  quote  his  preface,  observing 
that  we  are  sure  the  concluding  sentence  very  aptly  represents 
the  temper  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written. 

''  The  following  arguments  are  presented,  as  illustrations  of  that 
Troth,  which  more  direct  arguments  establish.  My  design  is  to  point 
out  the  internal  characters  of  authenticity,  with  which  the  Scriptural 
acooonts  of  St.  Peter  abound ;  to  bring  together  various  facts,  connected 
with  that  Apostle's  history  which  attest  bis  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  5  to  note  different  occurrences  in  his  ministry,  which  manifest 
the  hand  <yf  Proridence  in  the  propagation  of  our  faith;  and  to  show  that 
his  life,  as  well  as  his  writings,  confirmed  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Records,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod. 

^  In  Domo  Domni  quod  possumua  laboramus.  According  to  our  se- 
veral talents  and  opportunities,  we  employ  ourselves  in  the  service  of  our 
Birine  Master.  Mine  is  an  humble  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  His  Holy 
Name.     If  the  endeavour  prove  useful,  to  Him  be  the  praise!" 

Now  we  venture  to  ask,  what  is  less  wanted  than  proof  of  three 
at  least,  out  of  the  four  propositions,  to  which  the  author  has  thus 
restricted  his  design  i  Vet  what  is  more  wanted,  at  least  what 
would  be  more  interesting  and  edifying,  than  a  life  of  St  Peter 
without  these  restrictions  I  Why  should  Mr.  Dodd  have  thus  need*- 
lessly  fettered  himself?  For  the  sake  of  the  Church  we  lament 
to  see  men  qualified  to  take  a  freer  range  sacrificing  themselves 
lo  the  scant  measures,  the  straight-cut  fashions,  of  an  ephemeral 
theology.     Meanwhile  the  more  interesting  and  important  work 
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of  drawing  out  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  Scripture  saints, 
and  freely  meditating  thereon,  is  left  to  writers  of  less  research, 
less  truth,  and  less  reverence.  Thus  the  stranger  that  is  within 
us  becomes  the  head  and  we  the  tail.  We  leave  to  him  the 
nobler  work  of  building,  and  that  after  his  own  pattern ;  while 
we  content  ourselves  with  keeping  oS  Sanballat  and  his  crew. 
The  sound  divine  thus  merely  authenticates  and  harmonizes 
materials  for  the  lucubrations  of  other  school^.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  book  before  us,  Mr.  Dodd  brings  out  incidentally  many 
valuable  remarks.  But  why  should  they  be  incidental?  Why 
should  we  every  now  and  then,  after  a  careful  contemplation  or 
comparison  of  passages,  when  the  reader's  eye  is  fixed,  and  the 
view  expands  and  a  promise  of  progressive  knowledge  dawns 
upon  him, — why  should  he  then  be  suddenly  revoked  to  **  the 
things  that  are  behind,'*  to  the  divine  commission,  the  honesty, 
or  the  very  existence  of  the  Apostle  ?  For  a  time  he  is  permitted 
to  go  forwards  as  if  he  might  really  go  forwards ;  he  sees  a  clear 
course  and  feels  a  locomotive  energy,  as  if  his  limbs  were  really 
his  own ;  when  all  at  once  he  is  jerked  back  and  finds  he  has 
gone  the  length  of  his  tether.  Why  this  perpetual  resiliency  of 
movement  and  monotony  of  purpose  ?  It  reminds  us  of  a  pecu* 
liar  nervous  infirmity  we  have  heard  of,  the  subject  of  which 
could  never  proceed  many  paces  after  closing  a  door,  but  he  must 
needs  return  to  make  himself  quite  sure  by  again  turning  the 
handle,  that  the  door  was  effectually  shut ;  nor  could  the  assur- 
rance,  nor  even  the  bodily  interposition  of  his  friends,  relieve  him 
of  his  absurd  anxiety. 

If  Scripture  rather  implies  than  obtrudes  its  own  veracity,  and 
does  not  design  its  proofs ;  if  it  never,  so  to  speak,  thinks  of  itself 
as  a  written  record,  but  forgets  itself,  and  is  wholly  intent  on  the 
things  it  is  relating,  surely  we  ought  to  let  our  comments,  as  a 
general  rule,  imitate  its  procedure.  It  addresses  the  humble 
and  believing ;  why  should  we  remodel  it,  to  make  it  plead  so 
exclusively  with  the  proud  unbeliever?  Scripture  is  intended 
not  to  seem  true,  but  to  be  believed;  it  does  not  stand  in  an  at- 
titude of  credibility;  there  is  nothing  imposing  or  theatrical 
about  it,  no  well-guarded  consistency,  no  studied  circumstance 
of  genuineness  and  veracity.  Should  we  not  observe  its  own 
method  ?  That  merchant  is  not  most  trusted,  who  most  keeps 
up  appearances.  That  clergyman  does  not  most  effectually  per* 
suade  his  congregation  that  he  is  divinely  commissioned,  w*ho 
most  asserts  and  proves  it.  There  is  a  magnanimity  in  honest 
purpose  which  loves  not  to  see  or  anticipate  disparaging  thoughts 
and  suspicions :  nor.does  it  lose  its  reward.    The  best  mode  of 
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persuading  is  tacit  assumption.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero 
leaves  on  the  mind  quite  as  strong  a  belief  of  Cicero's  existence^ 
of  his  having  been  consul,  of  his  having  actually  written  the  let* 
ters  that  go  by  his  name,  and  of  his  veracity,  as  could  any  Hora 
TulUame  on  Paley's  plan,  or  such  a  work  as  that  before  us :  and 
it  has  this  advantage  over  them,  that  it  exhibits  in  full  relief 
the  moral  and  political  uses  to  be  drawn  from  the  history,  instead 
of  making  them  only  incidental  and  subsidiary.  Mr.  Dodd  has 
evidently  felt  his  self-imposed  embarrassment,  as  he  has  sup- 
pressed the  argument  of  his  work  in  the  shorter  title  on  the  label 
of  the  volume,  wherein  he  calls  it  simply  *'  A  View  of  the  Life 
and  Ministry  of  St.  Peter."  The  work  is  indeed  neither  a  life 
nor  an  argument,  but  something  between*  The  author's  prin- 
ciple of  organization  does  but  imperfectly  pervade  his  materials. 
He  does  bis  best  to  enlist  and  train  them  all  into  the  service  of 
evidence,  either  by  the  formula  of  Paley's  Evidences,  or  of  the 
Hora?  Paulinse,  and  some,  to  do  his  labours  justice,  look  as  stiff 
and  argumentative  as  could  be  desired  :  but  a  good  part  of  them, 
though  not  without  independent  interest,  are  nevertheless,  with 
reference  to  his  main  object,  as  the  French  say  of  an  army  out  of 
discipline,  sadly  demoralized. 

Mr.  Dodd's  plan  assumes  **  that  these  histories  were  written 
by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  our  times  free  from  alteration  of  any  moment."  It  also 
assumes  the  truth  of  the  main  part  of  their  contents,  t.  e.  of  all 
which  is  not  miraculous :  these  are  the  data  from  which  he  con- 
cludes the  miracles  themselves,  which  he  shows  to  be  the  only 
solution  of  the  rest  of  the  history ;  so  that  it  is  more  incredible 
without  them  than  with  them.  We  have  sufficiently  expressed  our 
objections  to  such  undertakings,  and  we  think  Mr.  Dodd's  book 
furnishes  an  additional  proof  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  qua- 
lified to  write  on  sacred  subjects,  i.  e»  in  proportion  as  he  is  reve- 
rent and  believing,  as  he  is  disposed  to  welcome  Divine  agencies, 
and  see  them  in  every  line,  as  he  is  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  sacred 
page,  and  draw  out  all  its  meaning,  so  is  he  unfit  to  handle  Scrip- 
tare  sceptically,  to  distinguish  questions  from  data,  and  unknown 
from  known  quantities.  The  Christian  and  the  inquirer  are 
too  often  confounded.  Prejudices  will  come  out.  Men  who 
know  and  feel  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  they  have 
been  instructed,  can  more  easily  persuade  than  prove  them.  As 
an  example  of  what  we  mean,  Mr.  Dodd  (p.277)f  assumes  all  the 
miracles  which  St.  Peter  had  seen  performed  by  Christ,  even  the 
Transfiguration  and  voice  from  heaven,  in  order  to  prove  that 
His  prophecy  of  St.  Peter's  fall  argued  more  than  human  discern- 
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naent.  Again,  he  assumes  the  whole  narrative  of  the  deaths  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira^  in  order  to  prove  that  St.  Peter  acted 
under  Divine  guidance.  We  think  the  work  also  illustrates  that 
great  inherent  defect  of  works  on  the  Evidences,  that  the  necessity 
of  constructing  a  regular  chain  of  argument  leads  the  writer  to 
put  out  of  sight  whatever  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  purpose,  however  important  it  may  otherwise  be :  a  self-deny- 
ing ordmance,  which  puts  the  writer  in  this  dilemma,  that  if  he 
observes  it,  his  book  is  very  unprofitable  to  the  reader,  and  if  he 
breaks  it,  he  loses  his  character  for  consistency  and  logic. 

The  whole  study  of  Evidences  seems  too  much  to  single  out  and 
insulate  certain  points ;  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  entailed  by 
the  study  seems  to  have  the  same  effect.  Thus  in  our  opinion  Mr. 
Dodd|  in  the  early  part  of  his  work,  puts  forward  too  exclusively 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  the  crisis 
and  the  cause  of  St.  Peter's  ^*  total  change  of  character ;"  and 
endeavours  to  establish  too  strong  an  antithesis  between  his  con- 
duct before  and  after  that  event.  Surely  the  resurrection,  the  ascen- 
sion^ and  our  Lord's  words  and  deeds  in  that  marvellous  interval 
between  them,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  specially  directed  to 
St.  Peter,  not  to  speak  of  the  awfully  instructive  end  of  Judas's 
transgression,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  at  every  step, 
when  we  are  considering  the  means  of  St.  Peter's  conversion,  and 
enlightened  faith.  If  his  boldness  on  and  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost be  considered  a  proof  that  he  had  then  received  a  new  heart 
and  mind,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  Master  had,  by  word 
of  mouth,  commanded  him  to  strengthen  his  brethren  when  he 
was  converted,  had  been  ''  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve/* 
and  had  bid  him  feed  his  sheep :  if  Christ  said,  "  Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,"  He  added, 
'*  and  you  shall  be  mtnesses  unto  me :''  and  if  it  is  said  that 
St  Peter  testified  before  the  rulers  **  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  it  was  that  he  testified,  viz., 
the  resurrection.  Did  not  St.  Peter  perceive  before  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  that  "  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered  these  things,  that 
through  suffering  He  might  enter  into  His  glory?"  (p.  38.)  The 
forty  days  should,  by  no  means,  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  being  a  mid-step  between  our  Lord's  humiliation  and 

flory ;  and,  as  we  may  in  some  sense  say,  between  His  bodily  and 
lis  spiritual  presence.  With  the  above  view  Mr,  Dodd  unduly 
depreciates  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter  on  several  occasions ;  he 
argues  (p.  32),  from  St.  John's  words  respecting  himself, ''  he  saw 
and  believed,"  that  therefore  St  Peter  who  was  with  him  proba- 
bly did  not  believe  ;  and  he  concludes  from  the  question,  **  Lord, 
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wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V*  that  the 
Apostles  '*  had  still  their  original  Jewish  prepossession  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah's  temporal  rule.''  (p.  37*)  Now*  besides  that  their 
original  Jewish  prepossession,  and  that  of  the  other  ''just  and 
derout"  men  '^  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel/'  may  not  from 
the  first  have  been  so  utterly  and  in  all  senses  secular*  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  ;-<— besides  this*  there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostles' 
words  to  prevent  us  supposing,  what  is  otherwise  very  probable, 
that  they  had  by  this  time  very  much  improved  upon  their  first 
hope  and  view,  so  that  it  was  no  longer,  strictly  speaking*  their 
original  prepossession.     Mr.  Dodd  immediately  proceeds*-— 

''  How*  then*  in  a  few  days  after  this  questioDj  was  the  mind  of  Peter 
enlightened  to  discern  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  '  not  of  this  world,' 
and  that  its  subjects  have  their  *  conversation,'  where  their  best  and 
dearest  rights  and  privileges  are*  not  on  earth*  but '  in  heaven  ?'" 

"  Read  the  Apostle's  speech  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  and  mark  his 
entire  freedom  from  the  prejudices  which  had  before  clouded  his  under- 
standing."   (p.  37). 

For  our  part  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  absolute  secula- 
rity  of  the  previous  expectations  of  the  Apostles,  founded  as  they 
were  on  a  literal  understanding  of  inspired  prophecies*  being  pos- 
sibly at  first  something  like  the  modern  Millenarian  views  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  having  certainly  been  somewhat  en- 
lightened by  the  converse  of  their  Divine  Master;  though  pro- 
bably the  Apostles  were  too  much  awed  and  bewildered  to  put 
toother  all  they  saw  and  heard  into  one  distinct  and  consistent 
vision  of  the  kingdom.  We  also  see  reasons  for  concluding  that 
their  subsequent  expectations  for  at  least  many  years  were  still  in 
some  degree  what  many  would  call  secular.  So  far*  at  least*  from 
Mr.  Dodd's  references  bearing  him  out  in  the  strong  immediate 
contrast  he  upholds,  we  think  the  Apostle  might  consistently  have 
repeated  that  very  same  question  concerning  the  restoration  of 
Israel's  kingdom  on  the  day  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost ; — nay, 
years  after  that  wonderful  event.  Even  the  miraculous  instruction 
of  the  Church  was  very  gradual,  and  not  completed  till  the  end  of 
the  first  century;  but  who  may  say  when  its  spiritual  instruction, 
the  unseen  work  of  the  Comforter,  who  should  lead  the  Church  to 
all  truth*  was  fully  developed  and  perfected  ? 

Again  our  respected  author  (p.  38),  treats  St*  Peter's  enlarged 
view  of  the  new  covenant,  and  perception  *'  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons*"  as  a  proof  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  without 
noticing  in  this  place  what  we  think  should  never  for  a  moment  be 
separated,  tbo  dispensation  of  external  means  with  which  that  teach- 
ing was  accompanied ;  such  as  our  Lord's  command  to  teach  all 
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nations,  St.  Peter's  own  vision,  the  other  miraculous  circumstances 
of  Cornelius's  conversion,  and  the  constant  mutual  instruction  of 
the  visible  Church.  It  is  true  that  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (x.)*  he 
proves  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  in  Acts,  x.,  by  a  separate  and 
detailed  consideration ;  and  when  the  question  is  thus  brought 
before  him,  he  admits  the  gradual  opening  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, and  a  *^  change  of  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles/' 
(p.  162),  in  conformity  with  miraculous  evidence :  but,  mean- 
while, he  has  been  injuriously  parting  asunder  what  Grod  hath 
joined,  the  inward  and  the  outward  work  of  grace,  by  attempting 
to  make  all  St.  Peter's  life  an  evidence  simply  that  he  was  aided 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  treats  the  boldness  with  which  St 
Peter  publicly  preached  the  resurrection  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  reserves  the  effect 
which  that  event,  whereof  he  was  witness,  could  not  but  have 
on  his  mind,  for  a  future  consideration  (ch.  iv.,  the  best  we  think 
iu  the  book) :  when  he  very  justly  remarks,  that  St.  Peter's  con- 
stant appeals  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  to  the  reason  and 
judgment  of  his  hearers,  instead  of  his  own  inward  persuasion,  vin- 
dicates him  from  the  charge  of  enthusiasm.  But  so  scrupulously 
does  he  adhere  to  the  artificial  project  to  which  he  devotes  the  two 
first  chapters,  that  he  carefully  omits  to  notice  in  them  the  miro' 
culous  way  in  which  the  Spirit  was  first  given,  the  extraordinary 
gifts  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the  effect  they  must  have 
bad  alike  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  those  to  whom  they 
preached.  He  does,  indeed,  afterwards  (p.  46)  advert  to  the  resur- 
rection and  subsequent  miracles,  and  conclude  that  St.  Peter,  the 
fallen  Apostle,  would  not  have  been  converted,  and  would  not 
have  said  and  done  what  is  recorded  of  him,  if  he  had  not  had 
these  outward  means  of  assurance  :  but  the  apparent  effect  of  in- 
troducing this  topic  separately,  and  in  this  order,  is  to  weaken 
the  argument  of  the  previous  chapters ;  as  the  more  convincingly 
it  is  shown  that  the  lives  and  declarations  of  the  Apostles  prove 
the  reality  of  what  they  professed  to  have  seen  and  heard,  the  more 
do  we  seem  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  supposed  need  of  their 
unseen  spiritual  assistance. 

We  are  dwelling  thus  long  on  Mr.  Dodd's  argument  to  prove 
a  spiritual  change  in  the  Apostle,  not  because  we  think  it  defi- 
cient in  cogency,  or  ill  done  on  his  part,  but  because  it  appears 
to  us  a  partial  way  of  handling  Scriptures,  which  should  be  stu- 
died as  it  were  with  a  hundred  sleepless  eyes,  so  that  all  parts 
may  be  seen  at  once,  and  that  in  due  proportion.  Surely  He, 
who  ever  uses  both  outward  and  inward  means ;  who  teaches  all 
men  by  the  visible  course  of  nature  and  providence^  and  also  by 
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the  notions  of  goodness  He  has  implanted  in  their  minds;  who 
sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  and  vouchsafed  to  man  to  *'  behold 
His  glory/'  and  ordained  chosen  witnesses  of  all  His  deeds  and 
words ;  who  also  sent  afterwards  His  Holy  Spirit  working  both  by 
outward  and  by  inward  gifts ;  and  whose  providence  has  more- 
over always  ruled  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  unison  with  His 
work  of  grace ;  surely  He,  would  have  us  jealous  lest  we  mag- 
nify any  of  His  works  to  the  neglect  of  others,  and  explain,  by 
reference  to  one  mode  of  operatioui  what  was  in  fact  the  result 
of  many. 

Yet  writers  on  the  Evidences  seem  very  apt  thus  to  treat  Scrip- 
tares,  and  for  this  reason,  as  appears  to  us,  because  they  find  that 
the  fewer  elements  they  admit  into  the  account,  the  more  easily 
do  they  expedite  their  demonstrative  method.  Thus  Mr.  Dodd, 
in  his  opening  chapters,  has  exhibited  the  Scripture  notices  of  St. 
Peter  solely  as  demonstrative  of  a  miraculous  change  of  charac- 
ter. Paley  on  the  other  hand,  suo  more,  has  constructed  them,  in 
common  with  the  lives  of  the  other  Apostles,  into  an  evidence 
of  the  resurrection,  and  left  Mr.  Dodd's  conclusion  out  of  the 
question.  They  agree  in  entirely  explaining  the  life  of  the  Apos- 
tle on  one  supposition,  but  the  suppositions  they  respectively 
choose  for  the  purpose  are  not  the  same.  Their  lines  of  argu- 
ment are  parallel,  but  very  different  in  the  premises  and  the 
results.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Dodd  designed  his  argument  as 
an  antidote  to  the  other,  which  is  of  course  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Dodd's  is,  what  we 
are  persuaded  he  would  himself  least  desire,  to  encourage  enthu- 
siasm ;  a  looking  for  sudden  conversions,  and  for  spiritual  influ- 
ences apart  from  the  agency  and  use  of  external  means.  The 
tendency  of  Paley's  is  to  make  Christianity  a  matter  of  sight,  tes- 
timony, and  of  moral  and  ordinary,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  and 
extraordinary,  agencies.  As  that  is  by  far  the  most  common 
direction  of  works  on  the  Evidences,  we  will  proceed  to  investi- 
gate it,  and  take  leave  of  Mr.  Dodd's  pious  and  careful  labours. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity"  habitually  puts  out  of  count, 
whether  his  argument  requires  it  or  not,  the  inward  work  of  grace,  as 
utterly,  though  may  be  not  so  ostentatiously,  as  he  elsewhere  does 
the  moral  sense.  He  always  views  things  as  materially, as  externally, 
as  the  subject  will  allow.  The  peculiar  tone  of  thought  there- 
fore which  he  betrays  in  the  statement,  undeniable  as  it  is,  "  that 
Christianity  is  an  historical  religion,  founded  on  facts  which  are 
related  to  have  passed,  upon  discourses  which  were  holden,  and 
letters  which  were  written,  &c.,"  (Pol.  and  Mor.  Phil.  b.  vi.  ch. 
x.)y  leads  him  to  treat  the  Scriptures  simply  as  documentary  evi- 
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dence,  and  the  Apostles  simply  as  ivitnesses  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Christy  which  were  the  external  part  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Church. 

In  Hoadly,  we  believe,  of  whom  Paley  in  early  life  spoke 
with  the  reverence  and  affection  of  a  disciple,  will  be  found  the 
germ  of  that  view  which  pervades  the  ''  Evidences/'  perhaps  even 
more  boldly  though  less  elaborately  expressed.  Thus,  in  a  passage 
where  he  is  labouring,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ho- 
nourable cause,  to  deprive  the  Apostles  of  any  peculiar  benefit  in 
the  words,  *'  Lo,  I  am  with  you ;"  *'  Hear  the  Church ;"  "As  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  I  send  you,"  8cc«,  Hoadly  pronounces  axiom- 
atically,  ''  Whereas  the  office  of  the  Apostles  and  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel^  was  that  of  being 
faithful  witnesses  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  of  our  Blessed 
Ix>rd ;  of  his  life,  and  death,  and  doctrine,  8Cc."  (2d.  Serm.  on  Im- 
partial Enquiry  in  Religion.)  The  following  is  we  think  all  the 
notice,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  unseen  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  be 
found  in  Paley's  Evidences ;  all  the  notice  perhaps  that  the  argu- 
ment required,  but  on  that  account  telling  as  much  against  the 
propriety,  as  it  does  for  the  consistency,  of  the  plan. 

''  When  we  reflect  that  some  of  those  from  whom  the  books  pro- 
ceeded are  related  to  have  themselves  wrought  miracles,  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  miracles^  or  of  supernatural  assistance  in  propagating  the 
religion,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think,  that  more  credit,  or  a  different 
kind  of  credit,  is  due  to  these  accounts,  than  what  can  be  claimed  by 
merely  human  testimony*  Bat  this  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be 
addressed  to  sceptics  and  unbelievers.  A  man  must  be  a  Christian  be- 
fore he  can  receive  it.  The  inspiration  of  the  historical  Scriptures,  the 
nature,  degree,  and  extent  of  that  inspiration,  are  questions  undoubtedly 
of  serious  discussion ;  but  they  are  questions  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves, and  not  between  them  and  others.  The  doctrine  itself  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  the  belief  of  Christianity,  which  must,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  depend  upon  the  ordinary  maxims  of  historical  credi- 
bility."   (Last  chapter.) 

Though  it  be  only  the  tone  of  this  extract  that  we  object  to, 
yet  what  a  tone  is  that !  It  is  however,  we  think,  the  tone  of  the 
whole  book ;  and  while  we  admit  that  the  plan  Paley  had  chosen 
legitimately  excludes  any  express  recognition  of  the  various  un« 
seen  spiritual  aids  employed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  we 
must  add  our  conviction  that  the  plan  thus  consistently  followed 
up  does  as  naturally  impair  our  dependence,  our  confidence,  nay 
our  very  belief  in  them.  But  that  which  was  only  a  tone  while 
speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  a  matter  wherein  this 
generation  as  yet  happily  allows  no  more  than  a  tone,  becomes 
an  explicit  statement  in  a  matter  wherein  the  age  unhappily 
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allows  greater  boldness,  viz.  the  preservation  of  the  Church :  con- 
cerning which  Paley  thus  speaks  in  the  same  chapter : 

"  [Jpon  the  greatest,  therefore,  of  all  possible  occasions,  and  for  a 
pirpose  of  inestimable  value,  it  pleased  the  Deity  to  vouchsafe  a  mira- 
culous attestation.  Having  done  this  for  the  institution,  when  this 
alone  could  fix  its  authority,  or  give  it  a  beginning,  he  committed  its 
fbtnre  progress  to  the  natural  means  of  human  communication,  and  to 
the  inflaence  of  those  causes  by  which  human  conduct  and  human  affairs 
are  governed.  The  seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate  ;  the  leaven, 
being  inserted^  was  left  to  ferment ;  and  both  according  to  the  laws  <k 
nature :  laws,  nevertheless,  disposed  and  controlled  by  that  Providence 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  though  by  an  influence 
inscmtable  and  generally  undistinguishable  by  us  ail.  And  in  this, 
Christianity  is  analogous  to  most  other  provisions  for  happiness.  The 
provision  is  made ;  and,  being  made,  is  left  to  act  according  to  laws, 
which,  forming  a  part  of  a  more  general  system,  regulate  this  particular 
subject  in  common  with  many  others." 

« 

After  this  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  whole  and  sole  foun- 
dation and  pretence  for  an  order  of  ministers  in  the  Church, 
which  Paley  allows  in  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  is  as 
follows : 

"  We  contend,  therefore,  that  an  order  of  clergy  is  necessary  to  per- 
petuate the  evidences  of  revelation,  and  to  interpret  the  obscurity  of 
those  ancient  writings,  in  which  the  religion  is  contained.  But  besides 
this,  which  forms,  no  doubt,  one  design  of  their  institution,  the  more 
ordinary  offices  of  public  teaching,  and  of  conducting  public  worship, 
call  for  qualifications  not  usually  to  be  met  with  amidst  the  employ- 
ments of  civil  life.'*     (CA.  qf  Religious  EstabUahments  and  Toleration.) 

£ngland  has  happily  for  the  present  rejected  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  history  of  the  elder  Church  on  the  principles  con- 
tained in  these  extracts :  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  faith, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home ;  we  are  apt  to  view  other  dispensa- 
tions by  the  supposed  light  of  our  own ;  and  the  strong  instinct 
of  consistency  will  urge  on  those,  who  hold  that  we  are  left  to 
''the  laws  of  nature,"  to  believe  the  same  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  It  is  at  least  no  insignificant  symptom  that  an  unsus- 
pected, nay  a  popular  writer,  should  have  made  such  an  attempt 
at  all.  We  wish  the  work  alluded  to  could  be  generally  re- 
garded as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  practice  of  taking  only 
part  of  what  God  gives  us,  and  dispensing  with  the  rest.  Surely 
a  long  and  deliberate  argument  to  prove  the  '^  facts "  of  Chris- 
tianity excluding  for  the  time  all  the  ''  doctrines,"  thus  suppos- 
iag;  facts  and  doctrines  to  be  really  distinguishable,  and  all  the 
other  ways  of  treating  the  Bible  apart  from  the  Church,  are  as 
unsafe  as  a  Jewish  history  excluding  theological  matter*    Ai- 
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mighty  wisdom  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  us,  as  was  possible, 
and  as  many  have  presumptuously  demanded,  a  simple  revela- 
tion,  but  one  very  complex.  The  spirit  that  asks  for  a  Gospel 
written  on  the  skies  endeavours  to  extract  one  as  plain  and  bare 
out  of  that  which  He  has  actually  given.  Wearied  with  wisdom's 
"  crooked  ways/'  it  cries  out  for  an  easy  rule  ;  so  it  either  exalts 
the  Church  into  an  infallible  guide,  or  its  own  reason,  or  feeling; 
or  it  endeavours  to  make  one  out  of  Scripture  by  the  maxim  that 
nothing  need  be  believed  or  done,  unless  it  can  be  infalliblj 
proved  therefrom. 

For  anything  we  know  all  these  various  sources  of  complexity 
are  conditions  of  the  perfect  truth  :  nay  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  are  so,  and  that  the  omission  of  any  produces  a  corresponding 
defect  in  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive.  It  may  sometimes 
be  the  order  of  Providence,  that  one  of  these  sources  remaining 
pure  shall  be  the  corrector  and  purifier  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  also  to 
be  anticipated,  that  if  we  have  unwarrantably  insisted  on  any  one 
of  truth's  many  conditions,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  others, 
the  faith  we  arrive  at  will  lean  towards  that  quarter,  and  be  co* 
loured  thereby;  that  a  ^*  Demonstration  of  the  Deity"  will  stiot 
our  creed  to  the  conclusions  of  the  reason,  the  historical  method 
will  bind  us  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  criticism  will  make  us  the 
slaves  of  words,  or  give  us  only  a  barren  accuracy ;  the  expert* 
mental  evidence,  as  Jacob  Abbot  calls  it,  will  make  our  religion 
one  of  excited  feelings,  and  striking  results,  authority  make  ui 
bigoted,  and  so  forth. 

Since  Paley's  time  the  evidential  method,  or  the  theology  of 
''  facts,*'  has  made  great  progress ;  it  has  spread  from  the  pulpit! 
and  the  lecture-room  to  the  nursery ;  and  no  longer  content  witk 
convincing  the  reason,  it  now  furnishes  matter  to  fill  the  most* 
capacious  memory  aud  amuse  the  most  excursive  imagination. 
Circumstance,  useful  and  necessary  in  its  place  and  within  dae 
bounds^  having  been  used  overmuch  and  industriously  to  recom* 
mend  authority,  is  now  in  turn  substituted  for  it.  Circumstance 
appears  in  every  thing  from  the  learned  treatise  down  to  the  story^ 
book.  Popery  may  be  considered  what  one  of  Scott's  charao- 
ters  calls  "  a  lie  with  circumstance ; "  its  penny-books  for  chil* 
dren  are  filled  with  ridiculous  legends,  and  the  students  at  May- 
uooth,  as  Mr.  Inglis,  the  Irish  tourist,  informs  us,  hear  the  lives 
of  saints,  suflSciently  apocryphal  not  to  be  openly  confessed,  read 
during  dinner-time.  We  also  are  filling  up  die  spare  time  of 
children,  and  the  spare  corners  of  their  minds,  with  tiie  circuni* 
stances  of  Scripture  history,  purposely  disentangled  from  doctrine, 
for  the  use  of  the  nursery.  Nay,  a  Socinian  lady  has  written  a 
novel  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  at  th^ 
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Christian  era^  and  has  not  scrupled  to  make  our  Lord  one  of 
the  persons  of  the  story.  But  without  going  to  extreme  cases, 
may  we  not  say  that  most  of  the  sacred  literature  of  our  day  pre- 
tends to  little  or  nothing  more  than  to  reonove,  as  it  were^  the  dis- 
tance of  time  and  place,  and  the  differences  of  language^  usages, 
and  political  situation  ?  It  explains  what  we  may  venture  to  call 
the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  history  of  man*s  redemption. 
It  labours  to  put  us  into  the  place  of  the  very  generation  of  Jews 
amongst  whom  those  wonderful  things  were  done.  It  would  fain 
deprive  us  of  the  blessing  promised  to  those,  who  have  not  seen, 
yet  believe.  It  cannot  indeed  entirely  establish  our  faith  on  the 
foundation  of  sense,  but  it  would  make  the  foundation  as  sensible 
and  tangible  as  may  now  be,  by  illustrating  Revelation  with  what 
is  now  known  and  seen  in  the  countries  whereunto  it  was  first 
vouchsafed,  and  so  making  it  seem  an  event  of  modern  times ; 
by  citing  writers  who  have  referred  to  it  in  a  continuous  chain 
down  to  modern  times,  and  as  it  were  setting  them  up  in  the 
witness-box  for  cross-examination.  Thus  it  endeavours  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  of  years,  to  disperse  the  mists  of  time,  to  bring  near 
to  our  eyes  by  a  kind  of  telescopic  method  the  blue  mountains  of 
that  distant  shore  which  we  now  see  not  untruly  indeed,  but 
indistinctly;  to  make  them  no  longer  a  fair  and  mysterious 
background  in  our  landscape,  to  mix  them  up  distinct  in  shape 
and  colour  with  the  obtrusive  foreground  of  near  and  modern 
things,  and  make  them  homely  and  familiar  as  our  streets,  our 
dinner  tables,  and  our  fire-sides. 

With  this  view  many  works  have  been  written  of  late,  which, 
tliough  possessing  a  certain  use  and  interest  to  the  religious  mind, 
have  the  questionable  recommendation  of  being  equally  or  even 
more  interesting  to  the  more  general  reader,  the  mere  collector  of 
information,  or  admirer  of  ingenuity.  The  facts  of  Scripture 
have  been  demonstrated  by  every  conceivable  mode  of  proof, 
reconciled  with  every  parallel  history,  and  adjusted  both  with  one 
another,  and  with  every  set  of  facts  they  could  be  applied  to. 
The  exact  topography  of  Scripture,  its  plants  and  animals,  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  interesting  works,  designed  for  all  who 
might  feel  an  interest  in  those  things  whether  they  did  in  religion 
or  not,  and  made  a  chief  part  of  the  religious  education  of  even 
children. 

Now  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  such  researches,  in 
their  proper  place  and  degree.  It  has  pleased  Divine  wisdom  so 
to  entwine  the  scheme  of  our  Redemption  with  human  affairs, 
that  every  gift  of  the  mind  may  find  its  proper  employment  in 
illustrating  that  mighty  work,  and  recommending  it  to  our  interest 
and  acceptance.     But  there  are  many  degrees  between  the  im<* 
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portance  of  pure  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  customs  of  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  between  a  right  understanding 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  an  elaborate  and  subtle  argument  to 
prove  that  he  ever  wrote  or  lived  at  all.  Now,  the  very  difficult; 
we  find  in  making  ordinary  minds  feel  interest  in  things  unseen, 
and  enter  into  moral  reasons,  should  warn  us  not  to  give  up  the 
struggle  in  early  youth  before  the  mind  has  lost  its  pliancy,  not 
to  sacrifice  the  age  of  strong  and  lasting  impressions  to  employ- 
ments that  shall  train  them  only  for  annalists,  or  linguists,  or 
naturalists,  or  weighers  of  evidence,  and  nothing  more. 

As  it  is  an  invidious  task  to  prescribe  bounds  to  studies  of  a 
decidedly  religious  aim,  and  of  great  acknowledged  use,  we  will 
let  the  experience  of  past  ages  speak  for  us.  We  are  apt  to  pro- 
nounce harsh  judgments  on  them,  but  the  judgments  we  pro- 
nounce sometimes  rebound  on  our  own  heads.  There  is  a  certain 
era  of  the  Church  of  which  our  enlightened  generation  seldom 
deigns  to  speak  with  respect;  holding  it  to  have  been  dark,  not 
only  in  arts  and  sciences,  not  only  in  its  manners  and  laws,  but  also, 
and  that  above  all,  in  its  religion.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
a  few  hours  in  a  college  library,  will  remember  vast  rows  of 
gigantic  volumes,  which  heavy  and  sombre  as  they  frown  on  the 
modern  student,  look  like  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  an  obso- 
lete literature;  avSgo^  \kh  r^  (r^/xa  roXai  xararffim^corof.  These 
are  the  works  of  the  Schoolmen,  great  men  in  their  day,  heard 
and  read  and  admired  and  imitated  by  thousands.  Their  theories 
entered  into  the  counsels  of  nations,  as  did,  so  Paley  truly  says, 
the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Locke  into  the  political  movements 
of  his  day.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  vast  school  of  learning, 
vast  in  its  duration  and  extent ;  in  the  powers  and  labours  of  its 
chief  masters,  and  in  the  multitude  of  those  they  led.  Yet  the 
judgment  of  the  moderns  (we  are  not  inquiring  whether  true  or 
false),  their  deliberate  judgment,  is,  that  all  this  learning  was  but 
a  cloud  of  darkness,  obscuring  both  Gospel  Truth  and  the 
natural  light  of  human  reason ; — that  it  was  all  labour  lost,  a 
mere  shadow  of  knowledge.  The  account  that  a  modern  writer 
would  give  of  this  failure  is,  we  suppose,  some  such  as  follows : 
''  That  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  confounded  secular  and 
sacred  learuing;  that  they  introduced  their  philosophy  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  revelation ;  that  they  speculated  when  they  should 
have  believed ;  not  being  content  with  simple  faith,  but  rational- 
izing it  with  theories  of  human  invention ;  that  they  vainly  at- 
tempted to  construct  a  theory  of  secular  politics  on  an  ecclesias** 
tical  basis,  and  so  corrupted  the  Church  of  Christ  into  a  worldly 
system ;  that  their  affecting  to  give  a  religious  direction  to  every 
department  of  human  knowledge  was  only  a  sort  of  hypocrisy, 
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whereby  they  seemed  to  be  serving  Christ  and  his  Churchy  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  only  following  the  world  and  their  own  devices; 
that  their  ambition  was  to  grasp  the  whole  world,  to  bring  all 
men,  all  things^  all  dominion,  all  the  works  of  the  human 
miod  and  body  into  the  Church ;  that  not  being  able  to  convert 
these  things,  and  make  them  other  than  secular^  they  were  never- 
theless anable  to  resign  the  object  of  their  ambition ;  as  they 
coald  not  conform  the  world  to  the  Church,  they  did  in  the  result 
conform  the  Church  to  the  world ;  and  having  begun  with  aspir« 
ing  at  a  relisious  aim  in  all  things,  they  ended  with  retaining  it  in 
nothing.''  Now  we  must  say  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  this  seems 
to  apply  to  the  sacred  literature  of  our  day.  In  the  laudable,  if 
well  regulated,  desire  of  rendering  it  interesting  to  all  kinds  of 
people,  it  has  been  so  ampli6ed  and  secularized,  that  the  most 
irreligious  temperaments  may  now  flatter  themselves,  at  a  very 
sinall  cost,  that  they  are  employed  in  the  service  of  religion. 

We  said  above,  that  the  nation  rejected  the  **  History  of  the 
Jews,"  but  while  writing  we  are  reminded  that  there  is,  we  believe, 
still  on  the  list  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  a  work  en- 
titled Outlines  of  Sacred  History,  very  similar  both  in  style  and 
design.  The  author  says  in  the  preface  of  the  second  edition, 
that  he  **  has  confined  himself  simply  to  the  narration  of  theyac^s'^ 
of  Sacred  History,  ''and  has  left  to  others  the  task  of  stating  the 
doctrines  of  which  these  facts  form  the  foundation  :*'  as  if  the 
doctrines  had  been  subsequently  added,  or  might  be  inferred  from 
the  facts,  or  were  really  in  any  sense  posterior  to  the  facts.  He 
proceeds,  that  his  purpose  is  to  direct  attention  chiefly  to  '^  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,"  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Messiah;  and  expresses  a  hope  that  when  the  youthful  mind 
^  has  learned  that  not  only  the  law,  but  also  the  history  of  those 
who  lived  under  the  law,  directly  lead  him  to  Christ,  *  *  *  *  he 
will  look  to  the  Bible  not  as  a  task,  but  a  pleasure ;  because  he 
will  be  stimulated  to  search  for  the  traces  of  God's  plan,  and  he 
has  a  clue  to  guide  him  to  the  discovery."  As  an  illustration  of  the 
respective  degrees  of  relief  assigned  to  different  objects  in  this 
book,  it  may  be  enough  to  observe  that  the  author  occupies  more 
space  in  describing  a  recently  discovered  hieroglyphic  representa- 
tion of  Rehoboaro,  as  'Mhe  unexceptionable  testimony  of  an 
enemy  to  the  faithfulness  of  Scripture  History,"  than  in  noticing, 
or  rather  in  vaguely  alluding  to,  the  Law  of  Moses. 

We  shall  perhaps  seem  to  deal  rather  hardly  with  the  Study  of 
Evidences,  if  we  include  under  that  name  all  the  literature,  great 
and  small,  that  aims  to  give  circumstance,  minute  connection,  and 
familiarity  to  Scripture.  Yet  is  not  such  literature  now  in  high 
repute  as  an  evidence  of  religion,  a  description  to  the  eye  ?  not  a 
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poeticaU  a  sacred,  a  reverent  description  like  that  in  old  painted 
windows ;  but  an  imitative,  a  matter-of-fact  description.  It  would 
be  saying  too  much  for  Paley's  originality  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
founder  of  the  modem  school  of  Scripture  illustration,  yet  we 
cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  a  strong  family  likeness  to  that 
writer's  selecting  for  consideration,  in  a  system  of  Theology  which 
he  himself  pronounced  complete^  only  the  **  facts"  of  Scripture, 
harmonizing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  simply  as  evidence  of  those  facts, 
viewing  the  order  of  ministry  in  the  Church  and  the  Apostles  them- 
selves  only  as  witnesses  of  these  same  facts,  and  making  saving 
faith  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  them  accompanied 
with  a  moderate  respectability  of  conduct.  Both  are  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  Christianity  as  a  spiritual,  a  mysterious,  a  pre- 
sent, an  authoritative  system :  to  make  its  material  literature  a 
substitute  for  the  visible  Church. — But  leaving  for  the  present 
both  Paley's  system  of  facts,  and  the  modern  school  which  we  have 
viewed  in  connection  with  him,  we  will  now  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Evidences  properly  so  called. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  objection  to  their  prominence  in 
public  interest  and  in  theological  instruction  is  the  little  way  they 
avowedly  lead;  they  do  not  pretend  to  lead  us  further  than  a 
mere  belief  in  the  persons  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  deeds 
and  words  therein  ascribed  to  them.  Therefore,  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  lead  us  so  far  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  already :  for  to 
believe  without  this  particular  sort  of  evidence,  without  this  new 
proof,  is  surely  a  higher  step  than  to  believe  an  account  of  it. 
We  are,  we  repeat,  supposed  to  be  thus  far  advanced,  as  we  im- 
ply even  more  than  this  amount  of  belief  every  time  we  say  the 
Creed ;  we  did  when  we  first  said  our  Catechism  ;  when  we  first 
came  to  Church  ;  deliberately  when  we  were  confirmed,  and  when 
we  were  matriculated  at  the  University.  The  Church  holds  then 
that  we  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  things,  and  of 
course  supposes  that  we  have  a  suflBciency  of  the  right  kind  of 
evidence.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  serious  and  real  in  this 
new  evidence  offered  to  us,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  dumb  show  to  the 
general  class  of  students,  if  it  be  offered  to  us  really  as  evidence, 
Non  animum  tnodo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanenif  it  is  intended  as 
a  substitute,  not  as  a  supplement  or  addition.  In  fact  it  ts  a  sub- 
stitution :  it  offers  a  conscious  act  of  the  reason,  in  place  of  a 
scarcely  conscious,  but  not  the  less  rational  act  of  the  whole  man, 
— heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength.  Whatever  power  the  awful 
truths  of  Scripture  may  have  over  our  obedience,  be  it  little  or 
great,  surely  it  is  not  a  common  thing  for  youth  to  doubt  them,  as 
truths.  Youth  does  not  see  them  through  a  medium  of  incredulity, 
though  it  may  regard  them  with  indifference,  frivolity,  or  worse* 
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Hough  young  men  may  not  be  always  able  formally  to  state  the 
ground  of  their  faith,  yet  they  do  receive  it,  whether  they  could 
My  so  or  noty  on  the  authority  of  the  Church ; — the  Church  which 
they  know  must  have  been  once  founded  as  the  world  must  have 
been  once  created  ; — the  Church  whose  foundation  they  read  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  they  read  the  creation  in  the  Old,  and 
whose  existence  is  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine  origin  she 
claims ;  the  Church  which  teaches  them  through  their  parents  and 
the  whole  form  of  Christian  society,  and  is  the  moral  atmosphere 
io  which  they  live  and  breathe; — the  Church,  one  body,  an 
absolute  unity,  not  a  mere  continuous  chain  of  testimonies. 

Let  it,  however,  be  granted  that  youth  soon  ceases  to  be  youth, 
that  it  breaks  through  the  shell  of  early  prepossessions,  that  it 
becomes  conscious  of  independent  powers  of  reason,  and  aspires 
to  use  those  powers  to  form  its  owu  estimate  of  things  around  it. 
In  what  shape  does  doubt  first  come,  and  how  is  it  best  com- 
bated? It  does  not  first  come  addressed  to  the  reason,  as  a  conclu- 
sion of  argument;  it  does  not  even  come  as  a  new  proposition, 
t.  e.  either  a  distinct  allegation  as  to  matters  of  fact,  or  a  distinct 
denial  of  existing  opinions.     Who  was  ever  argued  out  of  his 
faith,  if  he  had  not  first  been  somehow  disposed  to  be  argued  out 
of  it?    It  is  only  the  feeble  faith  and  the  distempered  mind  that 
doubts  assail  and  prey  upon ;  just  as  certain  destructive  insects 
attack  only  such  trees  as  are  already  weak  and  decaying.     The 
question  when  it  does  arise  is  not  one  of  conflicting  evidence,  but 
is  a  struggle  between  the  world  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
and  the  spirit.     The  first  appearance  of  the  world  is  a  contra- 
diction to  all  man's  first  religious  impression ;  and  the  Gospel,  in 
whatever  shape  or  manner  men  have  received  it,  cannot  easily  be 
reconciled  anid  adjusted  with  the  visible  order  of  things.    This  is 
a  puzzle  which  the  youthful  mind  solves  for  itself  in  manifold 
ways ;  manifold  according  to  its  peculiar  ethical  bias,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  aspect  of  religion,  or  of  the  world,  which  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  before  it.    The  best  minds,  after  many 
perplexities,  and  perhaps  after  a  series  of  painful  alternations,  come 
out  of  the  fiery  trial  with  a  purified  temper  indeed,  but  with  the 
stme  temper  as  that  with  which  they  started,  and  with  religious 
views  in  accordance  with  that  original  temper.  They  do  not  really 
change  sides,  though  they  may  sometimes  seem  to  do  so.     Who 
ever  beard  of  a  really  religious,  or  a  really  reverential  mind,  be- 
coming atheistical  or  profane,  spite  of  fair  opportunities  ?     Yet 
perhaps  the  best  Christians  have  sufiered  the  very  same  stumbling- 
blocks  from  the  inconsistencies  of  religious  professors,  the  preva- 
lence of  erroneous  doctrines,  and  such  causes,  as  the  rest,  and  have 
equal  pretences  to  justify  irreligion.     But  what  Christian  has  not 
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fed  and  thriven  on  poisons  ?  All  miDds,  as  it  seems  to  us,  pre- 
serve throughout  an  identity  of  character^  which  becomes  the 
master-principle  of  every  successive  system  they  adopt ;  for  their 
outward  systems  may  change,  though  the  seeds  of  character  are 
indestructible.  With  this  mystic  guide  the  mind  enters  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  world,  caca  regens  Jilo  vestigia  ;  it  goes  on  losing 
sight  of  one  landmark  and  nearing  another ;  strengthening  or 
weakenings  or  correcting  its  first  impressions  of  religion,  and  feed- 
ing them  with  the  most  congenial  elements  the  outward  frame  of 
things  presents  to  its  choice.  In  this  way  every  mind  creates  for 
itself  its  own  system  ;  establishes  as  it  were  a  heavenly  kingdom 
of  its  own.  Thus  much  to  show  that  we  do  not  live  by  argument ; 
we  are  not  drifted  about  by  conclusions  of  reason^  we  are  not 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  syllogisms.  Reason  seems  but  a  light  which 
shows  us  the  various  tracks  over  the  world's  wide  waste^  without 
guiding  us ;  and  we  choose  our  road  as  we  like. 

Many  are  the  ways  in  which  unbelief  introduces  itself  into  the 
opening  mind,  and  many  the  shapes  it  assumes,  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  describe  ;  yet  surely  the  experience  of  all  mankind  will 
witness  that  it  comes  always  as  a  certain  tone  of  mind :  a  state  of 
the  feeling,  a  gradual  effect  of  habit,  a  mode  of  viewing  things,  a 
spirit; — not  as  a  conviction  or  a  question  of  the  reason.  Infidelity 
spreads  by  first  appealing  not  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  feelings ; 
it  poisons  the  weak  and  unoccupied  mind  with  irreverence,  with 
fear  or  love  of  ridicule,  with  hope  of  licence,  with  pride,  or  some 
such  spiritual  delusion.  Surely  the  influence  of  such  writers  as 
Voltaire  and  Volney  was  not  through  the  reason.  We  remember 
that  when  in  early  youth  we  first  met  with  the  latter  author,  we 
were  stunned  and  bewildered  by  his  way  oftalkingy  though  our 
reason  immediately  i*ejected  with  contempt  the  notion  that,  as  Mr. 
Faber  states  Volney's  theory, 

'*  The  divine  personage,  whom  Christians,  during  the  space  of  well 
nigh  eighteen  centuries,  have  Ignorantly  revered  as  their  crucified 
Redeemer,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sun  in  the  firmament ;  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  the  constellation  Virgo  to 
wit ;  and  that  Christ's  crucifiidon  by  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his  resurrection 
firom  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  are  nothing  more  than  the  sun's  declen- 
sion to  the  winter  solstice,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  the  winter  solstice 
through  the  vivifying  season  of  spring."     (p.  102.) 

So  far  from  inquiry  being,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  first  step 
to  belief  or  unbelief,  perhaps  we  cannot  enter  heartily  and  ear- 
nestly into  inquiry,  i*  e.  really  inquire  at  all,  unless  our  religion 
has  somewhat  deteriorated,  and  our  first  love  waxed  cold.  In 
other  words,  unbelief  of  the  reason  is  subsequent  to  unbelief  of 
the  heart.    This  false  spirit  steals  into  the  heart  as  imperceptibly 
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as  the  true  Spirit ;  we  know  not  whence  it  cometh^  or  whither  it 
goeth  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  cometh  not  by  observation ;  it  does  not  come  visibly,  and 
Ungibly,  and  rationally ;  it  is  a  quality,  not  merely  an  ingredient,  of 
the  mind ;  to  speak  in  the  language  of  science,  it  enters  into  che- 
mical, not  merely  mechanical  combination.  We  cannot  point  to 
it  as  to  a  wound,  a  fracture,  or  a  leprous  spot.  It  is  no  superficial 
injury,  no  mere  local  disorder,  but  a  distempered  system.  The 
actual  creed  of  infidelity,  though  it  be  as  a  spreading  and  putrefy- 
ing sore,  is  only  symptomatic  of  the  evil  spirit  within. 
It  is  quite  a  matter  of  accident  whether  this  unbelieving  spirit 

froceeds  to  an  express  and  formal  denial  of  Christianity. 
Fnder  most  circumstances  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  so  far;  the 
objects  of  this  spirit  being  better  satisfied  with  a  less  complete 
development.  This  is  the  case,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we 
need  not  now  inquire,  in  the  age  and  country  we  are  writing  in. 
Religious  truth  is  not  urged  with  that  obtrusive  positiveness,  that 
distinctness  of  doctrine,  and  that  rigour  of  practice,  which  drive 
men  to  the  alternative  of  absolute  obedience,  or  absolute  rebellion. 
At  least  it  is  not  generally,  and  such  is  the  system  of  the  age ; 
though  accidental  circumstances  may  sometimes  make  it  otherwise. 
Thus  positive  infidelity,  to  the  extent  usually  understood  by  that 
term,  does  not  probably  prevail  so  much  in  the  soil  of  religious 
liberty,  as  under  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  an  exacter  ritual,  or 
a  more  dogmatic  theology.  There  is  probably  more  in  either 
Spain  or  Scotland,  than  in  England ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  to 
the  credit  of  the  last  that  it  should  be  so.  Unbelief  is  a  system  of 
contradiction;  it  does  not  contradict  more  than  is  asserted ;  where 
nothing  is  believed  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  it  will  almost  tolerate 
opinion  and  conjectural  speculation;  it  will  bestow  no  further 
notice  than  a  smile  on  the  private  ifancies  of  men ;  nay,  it  will 
allow  theology  to  take  rank  among  antiquities,  chronology, 
geography,  and  such  passive,  lifeless  sciences :  it  is  only  against 
teligion  as  a  living,  commanding  system  of  doctrine  and  precept, 
that  it  ever  utterly  rebels.  It  will  hear  and  listen  with  patience, 
it  M*i]|  acquiesce  with  indifference,  and  even  study  with  interest ; 
but  it  will  not  obey  or  be  taught ;  it  will  not  be  a  disciple.  When 
it  is  not  allowed  to  receive  as  much  as  it  pleases,  and  in  what 
mode  it  pleases,  and  to  render  its  own  measure  of  obedience,  then 
it  rejects  the  whole.  It  tolerates  every  part  of  Christianity  except 
its  intolerance. 

But  infidelity  is  not  a  mere  denial,  it  is  not  merely  a  negative 
disposition.  Like  every  other  spirit  it  is  obliged  to  seek  rest  by 
embodying  itself  on  some  actual  system  or  other;  a  system  of  ab- 
stract principles,  if  possible ;  but,  if  hard  pressed,  will  even  take 
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refuge  in  a  Creed,  though  there  it  never  stays  long.  It  thus  be- 
comes an  anti-church,  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  Sceptical  writers 
are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  cherish  the  notion  of  an  un« 
believing  antiquity  and  universal  consent,  quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 

^uod  ab  omnibus  (injidelibus).  Like  Milner  with  his  catena 
tereticorumy  they  delight  in  tracing  the  stream  of  unbelief;  and 
in  showing  that  '*  all  sensible  men/'  or,  as  Professor  Norton  says, 
'*  the  great  body  of  enlightened  individuals  in  all  countries,  the 
generality  of  those  who,  on  other  subjects  but  theology,  are  the 
guides  of  public  opinion,'*  were  always  Arians,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  When  infidelity  meets  with  a  congenial  system,  there  it 
generally  takes  up  its  abode,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  origi- 
nate more  than  is  necessary  for  its  comfortable  development* 
Now  we  conceive  that  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Christendom^ 
supplies,  in  the  present  day,  many  systems,  of  professed  Christi- 
anity, which  amply  satisfy  the  cravings  of  infidelity.  When  men  may 
explain  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement, 
deny  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Church,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sacraments,  or  consider  that  there  is  nothing  authoritative,  nothing 
real  in  doctrine  at  all,  and  yet  be  accounted  not  merely  Christians, 
but  even  emphatically  to  bold  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  superfluous 
waste  of  negation  to  profess  Deism,  or  any  such  undisguised  sys- 
tem. Unbelief  is  not  necessarily  Quixotic,  and  if  it  be  allowed 
to  rationalize,  will  often  be  content  to  keep  the  public  peace. 

Since  these  remarks  were  on  paper,  we  have  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  them  in  a  very  striking  and  prophetic  sermon 
on  "The  Age  of  Unbelief,"  preached  in  179^,  by  that  faithful 
but  unheeded  witness  in  dark  times,  Jones  of  Nayland,  who  de- 
serves a  hearing  at  least  in  these  pages,  bein^  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  British  Critic.  The  passage  furnishes  a  suitable  com- 
ment, in  the  way  of  antidote,  to  the  quotations  we  have  made 
from  his  more  popular  contemporary : 

"  But  there  is  a  middle  generation  of  people,  who  would  preserve 
some  decency  and  solemnity  of  character,  between  believers  and  infidels  : 
these  are  you,  rational  Chnstians^  (as  they  call  themselves),  who  allow  in 
Christianity  all  that  is  agreeable  to  the  religion  of  reason,  but  nothing 
more :  and  when  they  have  divested  Christianity  of  all  that  is  Christian, 
they  wonder  why  there  should  be  any  infidels  ;  for  that  Christianity  is  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  To  make  it  so^  all  the  doctrines  of 
faith  are  taken  out  of  it :  for  nature  knows  not  one  of  them.  How  can 
it  reveal  them  to  itself?  It  has  no  redemption  from  sin,  no  gift  of 
divine  grace,  no  danger  from  the  tempter,  no  priesthood,  no  sacraments ; 
in  a  word,  it  has  not  one  of  those  things  to  which  salvation  is  promised. 
It  was  never  admitted  into  this  country  till  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century  )  since  which  the  strides  of  infidelity  have  been  gigantic 
And  what  can  be  done  ?     We  have  admitted  a  worm  to  the  root  of  the 
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ttee  of  life ;  and  the  withering  of  its  top  should  have  convinced  ns  long 
«go  of  oar  mistake.  Happy  would  it  be,  if^  in  these  dangerous  times,  when 
many  mis  are  come  so  near  to  maturity,  men  of  learning  and  ability,  whose 
designs  are  good,  would  be  roused,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  an  impartial  cou'^ 
sideration  of  this  case,  as  I  have  laia  it  before  you  " 

Unbelief  may  then  be  considered  to  consist  as  much  in  the 
mode  of  believing,  as  in  the  creed  adopted.  Let  usnot»  however, 
be  understood  to  favour  the  current  theory  of  subjective  as  opposed 
to  objective  truth.  Neither  Scripture,  nor  experience,  warrant 
us  in  imagining  that  men  may  be  good  Christiansi  and  not  sound 
believers.  There  is  an  intrinsic  power  of  health  and  strength  in 
true  doctrine  ;  and  a  noxious  influence  in  error.  We  only  mean 
to  say  that  the  professed  creed  of  the  unbeliever  is  a  very  unequal 
test  of  his  spirit ;  and  the  same  man  will,  in  one  age,  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  be  an  avowed  infidel ;  in  another  only  a 
scoffer ;  in  another,  a  picker  and  chooser  out  of  the  Christian 
Faith ;  in  another,  an  indifferentist,  not  caring  or  thinking  about 
the  matter. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  meeting,  or 
rather  of  anticipating  unbelief,  it  will  be  of  service  to  consider 
distinctly  the  elements  of  religion  implanted  by  the  All-wise 
Creator  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  fostered  by  His  preserving 
goodness.  This,  perhaps,  will  help  us  to  see  the  true  character 
of  that  infidelity,  whereof  we  are  now  inquiring  into  the  preven- 
tions and  remedies. 

There  is  in  every  buman  mind  a  certain  sacred  ground,  a 
Tfffcffyo;,  divided  by  the  Maker's  hand  from  the  common  field ;  and 
fit  materials  provided  for  a  temple  wherein  He  should  be  en- 
throned and  worshipped.  The  "  Desire  of  all  nations,"  whom 
"  the  whole  creation  travaileth  and  groaneth  after,"  has  implanted 
therein  certain  faint  conceptions  of  His  glory ;  aspirations  after 
the  great,  the  good,  the  holy^  and  the  infinite;  hope  and  fear,  and 
humbleness,  and  reverence  and  awe.  All  these  tend  to  Him 
being  now  incomplete  and  unsatisfied.  They  exist  at  first  only 
as  feelings  and  powers  of  conception :  they  seem  without  mutual 
relation  and  order,  because  their  centre  is  now  unseen ;  as  we 
sometimes  see  the  rays  of  the  sun  divided  from  their  fountain  and 
from  one  another,  broken  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
cloudy  sky ;  ubi  sub  lucem  densa  inter  nubila  sese  Diversi  rum'- 
punt  radii.  Yet  they  naturally  tend  to  one  centre ;  though  they 
may  be  compelled  for  a  time  to  rest  on  persons  and  things  of 
this  earth,  it  is  only  as  a  step  to  heaven.  Whatever  objects  they 
may  attach  to  here  below,  they  still  long  for  anotlier.  He  that 
planted  them,  has  provided  that  they  should  not  wander  at  large 
without  means  of  unity  and  order,  and  wise  control,  though  they 
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are  ever  lonpm^  for  their  trve  wwcreigm.  As  Honcr  njs  of  one 
of  the  Giecum  banb,  woii  fut  toT  W  cm^M  ene»,  s4Mv  yt  fuv 
afx^'  Thus  the  soal  of  ami,  whcdiei  in  its  mtnisl  or  its  rege* 
nermte  state,  b  set  in  noisoo  with  that  dispensation  of  outward 
things,  which  ever  confesses  its  own  incompleteness;  with  the 
absence  of  the  bridegroom  whom  the  worM  as  well  as  the  Church 
IS  ever  soiiowuig  after. 

We  saj^  then,  there  is  a  material  of  rdigionin  various  degrees 
in  eveiy  human  soul,  however  it  maj  be  directed,  however  puri* 
fied,  however  debased.  We  say  it  in  the  same  sense  that  we  say 
reason,  or  certain  affections^  are  common  to  all  men.  Much  of 
this  material  is  of  necessity  bestowed  on  earthly  persons  and 
things ;  90  much  so  that  all  the  better  part  of  our  nature  may  be 
considered  of  a  religious  character.  Love  for  relations  and 
friends,  reverence  for  elders  and  antiquity,  honour  for  audiorities, 
respect  for  existing  institutions,  humili^,  and  loyalty,  sense  of 
shame,  desire  of  ascending  in  the  scale  of  being,  disposition  to 
take  things  on  trust  and  believe  what  we  do  not  see,  gratitude,  for- 
givingness,  8cc.,  may  all  find  room  to  grow  in  this  visible  creation, 
though  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  can  give  them 
their  full  developments. 

This  holy  ground  is  most  distinct  in  childhood,  to  which  indeed 
all  instinctively  turn  back,  at  the  very  thought  of  natural  reli*- 
gion.  The  whole  state  of  childhood  is  one  germ,  one  hybema-^ 
culum  of  religion.  It  is  almost  compelled  to  be  humble  and 
loving,  and  reverential,  and  believing.  Like  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  sustained  without  care  or  forethought  only  by  obe- 
dience ;  it  is  fed  with  angels'  food  from  day  to  day ;  its  raiment 
does  not  wax  old ;  it  is  led  every  step  of  its  way  as  it  were  by  a 
pillar  of  fire ;  it  is  under  teachers  and  governors  whose  authority 
It  cannot  deny,  whose  truth  it  can  hardly  suspect;  when  it  sins,  it 
is  against  knowledge ;  it  is  cherished  with  perpetual  kindnesses, 
but  promptly  chastised ;  it  is  kept  from  sin  by  being  removed  as 
much  as  may  be  out  of  temptation,  and  by  compulsory  denial ;  it 
is  encouraged  by  bright  promises,  and  awed  by  grave  threaten- 
ings;  all  that  it  sees  is  miraculous,  for  as  yet  it  can  account  for 
nothiug;  it  sees  things  as  they  are,  in  all  the  truth  of  fresh- 
ness. 

Such  seems  the  dispensation  of  childhood  and  youth,  which 
though  it  be  tried  much  in  other  matters,  yet  by  a  special  provi- 
dence seems  preserved  from  any  direct  or  searching  trial  of  its 
religious  belief;  or  rather,  as  we  have  intimated,  it  has  a  peculiar 
religioui  wherein  it  is  mercifully  trained  for  the  real  fight  of  faith : 
pugnttque  cient  simulacra  sub  armis.  It  sees  but  the  shadows 
and  hears  but  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  warfare.  It  is  only 
rehearsiDgi  though  it  is  assuredly  rehearaing  its  future  part.    It  is 
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true  indeed  of  our  whole  state  here  below^  that  we  see  Divine  things 
as  through  a  veil,  or  hidden  in  the  ark  of  creeds  and  mysteries  ; 
but  it  is  especially  true  of  youth,  which  sees  and  apprehends  Divine 
things  by  a  measure  of  its  own.     In  a  school  and  by  a  law  of  its 
own  it  is  learning  religious  principles,  not  so  much  in  Divine 
relations,  which  are  the  proper  subject-matter  of  religion,  as  in 
certain  human  relations.     Scripture  encourages  us  to  thmk  that 
there  is  in  some  respects  the  same  difference  between  **  childish 
things"  and  the  things  of  men,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and 
Divine  realties ;  and  the  same  difference  also  between  the  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  children  and  that  of  men,  as  between 
the  latter  and  perfect  knowledge.     Youth  is  conscious  that  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  subordinate  creation,  that  its  own  condition  of  exist- 
ence is  only  a  part  of  what  it  sees,  and  that  only  an  incipient  and 
preparatory  part.     All  that  it  has  and  does  is  by  delegated  pos- 
session and  authority,  for  it  has  nothing  it  can  call  its  own.     In 
the  transient  interests  of  its  peculiar  sphere  it  is  and  feels  respon- 
sible, it  acts  with  freedom  of  choice,  acquires  deliberate  aims 
and  settled  habits  and  powers  of  self-^command  adapted  for  the 
bolder  range  of  manhood  and  the  world's  wide  stage ;  Curibus 
parvis,  et  paupere  terrd,  Missus  in  imperium  magnum.    But  out 
of  its  peculiar  sphere  it  takes  all  things  on  trust;  it  is  not  respon- 
sible and  should  not  wish  to  be  so.     Its  proper  line  is  strict  and 
literal,  nay  Scripture  says  servile,  obedience ;  simple  unqualify- 
ing faith.     The  religion  of  youth  will  naturally,  that  is,  if  nature 
be  only  directed,  not  perverted,  shun  all  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility: it  shrinks  from  teaching  or  otherwise  interfering  with 
others ;  it  would  rather  not  be  supposed  to  understand  what  it 
believes  and  feds;  it  avoids  a  forward  profession;  of  the  two  it 
prefers  formality  to  over  seriousness ;  but  as  far  as  it  can  con- 
sistently with  obedience  to  positive  precept,  it  would  gladly  hide 
itself  altogether;  it  leans  towards  a  dark  and  distant  reverence 
for  holy  things ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  them  above  all  loathes 
self-confidence  and  familiarity.     We  herein  see  a  gracious  Pro* 
vidence  protecting  religious  truth  from  the  rude  blasts  of  childish 
petulance,  and  youthful  insolence  and  temerity:  as  Nature  pre- 
serves the  bud  by  its  compact  construction,  its  tough  cuticle,  and 
its  glutinous  moisture,  from  the  nipping  frost ;  and  lets  not  the 
tree  put  forth  its  leaves  till  the  worst  of  the  frost  and  wind  and 
snow  have  passed  away.    Youth  has  but  the  right  and  expectancy 
of  sacred  doctrine ;  it  comes  not  into  full  possession  and  unfet- 
tered use,  till  it  has  gained  some  experience  at  less  risk  on  a 
cheaper  material ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  its  first  experimentsr 
with  the  whole  of  its  fortune ;  nature  denies  it  the  cruel  liberty 
of  marring,  encumbering,  or  throwing  away  its  sacred  inheritance 
of  creeds  and  holy  practices)  before  it  enters  the  real  work  of  life. 
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It  cannot  on  the  one  hand  run  through  its  religious  career,  and 
exhaust  its  feelings;  or  on  the  other  hand  become  prematurely 
hardened  against  the  peculiar  motives  of  religion,  before  they  are 
presented  to  the  full  light  of  the  opened  mind.  Even  they  who 
make  the  worst  use  of  the  days  of  their  youth,  can  hardly  help 
retaining  their  religious  patrimony  comparatively  intact,  till  they 
are  of  age  to  know  its  value. 

We  assert,  then,  these  two  laws  of  nature,  or  economies ;  viz., 
that  the  religious  feelings  and  principles  of  youth  are  chiefly  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  guise  not  strictly  religious,  and  do  certainly  and 
widely  exist  in  that  guise ,  while  on  the  other  hand  its  religious 
faith  and  observances  are  naturally,  and  ought  to  be,  of  a  veiled 
and  legal  character.  We  think  also,  that  none  bear  a  stronger 
testimony  to  those  two  laws,  than  the  very  people  who  do  not 
acknowledge  them ;  who  assert  that  nothing  is  religion  but  what 
is  such  consciously  and  professedly,  and  who  endeavour  to  make 
that  rest  as  much  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  Their  testimony  consists  in  the  fla- 
grancy  of  their  contradiction  to  nature,  and  the  universal  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  modes  of  correcting  it :  e.  g,  they  are  forced  to  give 
up  the  religious  case  of  a  school-boy  as  a  bad  job  altogether ; 
they  confess  it  a  fact  not  soluble  on  their  theory,  an  emergency 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  art.  They  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  youth  instead  of  being,  as  we  think,  peculiarly  a  period  of 
religious  probation,  is  generally  not  a  probation  at  all ;  that  the 
boy  is  in  fact  generally  only  a  living  embryo.  Again,  while  they 
are  endeavounng  to  drag  youth,  or  to  tempt  it  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  Christian  Temple,  they  find  themselves  obliged  to 
degrade  religion  itself,  and  make  it  a  "  childish  thing."  They 
dwindle  and  profane  it  down  to  the  measure  of  a  toy,  a  game,  or 
a  mere  object  of  boyish  vanity  and  emulation. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  notice  the  various  empirical  schemes 
for  making  the  Christian  faith  the  proper  subject  and  turning 
point  of  youth's  religious  trial : — for  making  boys  and  girls  the- 
ologians, confessors,  proselyters,  Judges  of  their  brethren,  **  scrip- 
ture readers,**  collectors  for  missions,  visitors  of  the  poor,  patrons 
and  lady  bountifuls,  and  so  forth.  We  believe  such  schemes  to  be  so 
much  against  the  nature  of  youth,  that  is,  so  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  Divine  Will  with  respect  to  that  period  of  life,  that  they 
cannot  and  do  not  prevail  against  it  to  any  considerable  extent. 
They  cannot  confound  in  one  the  two  things  that  are  naturally 
distinct  in  youth ;  viz.  religion  proper  as  contained  in  a  certain 
creed  and  worship,  and  religious  principles  and  habits  as  formed 
in  the  discharge  of  certain  temporal  obligations.  It  is  mainly  in 
the  latter  that  the  religious  jfto^  of  youth  is  tried  and  exhibited, 
while  its  religion  on  the  other  hand  consists  mainly  in  outward  iSi}. 
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People  may  do  what  they  will  to  develope  and  ripen  prema- 
turely the  feelings  and  understanding  of  youth  on  sacred  subjects, 
naturam  expellas  fared,  still,  we  repeat,  the  child  will  not  put 
away  childish  things,  till  it  is  a  roan ;  and  if  it  be  made  a  reli- 
gionist, that  will  only  be  accomplished  by  previously  making  a 
childish  thing  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand  all  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  though  the  things,  whereon  youth  chiefly  exercise 
reason  and  choice,  have  in  themselves  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion, yet  that  the  spirit  and  temper  which  youth  displays  upon 
them  is  in  a  manner  religious  or  irreligious  as  the  case  may  be, 
t.  e,  may  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  religion ;  for  all  feel 
and  acknowledge  that  the  irreligious  habits  of  manhood  are  a 
departure  from  what  is  called  youthful  simplicity,  or  from  some 
such  religious  habit,  which  they  thereby  acknowledge  to  be  natu- 
ral, and  peculiarly  natural,  to  youth. 

Let  us   then  contemplate  that  peculiar  state  of  mind  with 
regard  to  religion,  with  which  youth  approaches  the  study  of 
Divinity.     Let  us  suppose  it  passing  from  home  or  school  to 
college,  almost  as  great  a  change  in  outward  circumstances  as 
we  can  conceive  for  the  Christian  soul  in  this  world,  and  then 
ask,  in  what  state  does  its  first  probation  leave  it?     That  reli- 
gious excellence  which  the  dispensations  of  childhood  and  youth 
teed  to,  is,  we  answer,  in  a  word,  faith ;  as  they  know  best  of 
all  who  are  assiduous  to  counteract  this  natural  tendency,  and  to 
make  youth  independent,  inquiring,  and  rational.    Theirs  is  a 
sad  mistake,  as  time  will  teach,  who  force  boys  to  reason  and  act 
MS  men;  who  feed  them  with  doubt;  who  labour  to  make  them 
wisely  sceptical,  and  able  to  discover  truth  by  investigating  error; 
who  give   them  disquisition  stead  of   knowledge,  confutations 
stead  of  histories ;  and  who  perpetually  inculcate  the  legendary 
character  of  ancient  annals :  theirs  also  is  a  like  infatuation,  who 
hail  and  encourage  in  children  bold  inquiries  such  as  themselves 
cannot  answer, — a  dangerous  omen,  we  think,  though  a  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  the  books  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
put  into  infant  hands.     Youth  is  disposed  to  take  all  on  trust:  it 
has  found   that  the  best  course   hitherto,  as  every   successive 
advance   in   knowledge  has   verified   all  previous  advances  and 
cleared  all  previous  difficulties;  it  has  always  been  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superior  knowledge,  surrounded  by  what  seemed  om- 
niscience   compared   with  its   own   limited   stock;    doubt  and 
demur  it  has  always  found  treacherous  guides,  submission  the 
onlyJUum  labyrinthi;  it  has  chiefly  had  to  do  with  informants 
not  choseD  by  itself,  but  externally  and  divinely  authorised ;  it 
feels  a  momentum  of  increasing  knowledge,  and  an  expanding 
vision;  it  does  not  stay  to  make  good  its  ground  and  provide 
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for  a  retreat,  to  systematize  and  consolidate  its  past  attain- 
ments, and  to  fence  itself  against  objections;  it  is  accustomed 
to  imperfection,  and  reconciled  to  unexplained  inconsistencies, 
as  an  inseparable  condition  of  all  human  knowledge;   it  does 
not  even   arrange   its    materials    for    practical   purposes,   but 
presses  onwards  into   the   region    of  the    unknown   and   the 
marvellous ;   it  possesses  certain  powers  then  at  their  highest, 
which  from  that  day  forth  continually  decline,-'— the  power  to 
apprehend  and  retain  new  facts,  though  they  may  not  exactly  fit 
in  with  the  impressions  of  past  experience,  or  confirm  a  received 
theory;  the  power  to  take  m  systems,  though  they  be  not  mere 
deductions  from  admitted  principles:  as  youth  takes  its  know- 
ledge and  its  informants  on  trust,  so  also  is  it  ready  to  take  its 
hopee  and  objects;  the  things  it  follows,  though  they  be  ever  so 
selfish  and  worldly  in  themselves,  yet  become  relatively  in  some 
sense  religious  aspirations,  because  they  are  followed  on  trust  at 
the  command  of  some  other  person  whom  it  is  religion  to  obey, 
or  as  voluntary  service  to  some  other  person  whom  it  is  religion 
to  please,  not  for  their  own  sake,  nor  even  with  any  clear  appre- 
hension  of  what  they  are  in  themselves:  in  all  things  it  is  willing, 
nay,  it  feels  itself  obliged  to  be  led  by  others.    If  there  is  one 
subject  more  than  another  in  which  it  feels  as  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  it  is  religion.    We  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  misun- 
derstood, that  it  is  natural  (and  in  our  use  of  this  word  we  imply 
also  propriety)  that  youth  should  not  be  familiar  with  the  Gospel 
as  a  peculiar  system  of  motives,  and  should  be  backward  to  rder 
its  conduct  to  them;  that  it  should  chiefly  view  the  Gospel  ex- 
ternally, and  as  an  awful  deposit ;  and  should  fear  to  interpret 
its  biddings  and  act  directly  upon  them.     Youth  is  so  enveloped 
in  a  system  of  human  mediation,  that  it  receives  Gospel  truths 
and  motives  second-hand;  refracted  as  it  were  by  certain  econo- 
mic laws  through  the  medium  of  its  own  atmosphere;  the  sun 
itself  whence  they  originate  being  as  yet  below  its  horizon.     We 
are  almost  prepared  to  accept  with  regard  to  youth  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  writer,  who  while  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  proper 
way  of  '*  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  deli- 
vered unto  the  saints,"  is  to  '^  build  it  entirely  upon  what  appears 
right  in  one's  own  judgment/'  says  of  every  body  who  adopts  a 
humbler  course: 

**  He  really,  in  this  method,  believes  nothing  by  any  faith  of  his 
own ;  but  only  thinks  he  believes,  because  he  is  pleased  to  take  certain 
points  upon  trait,  and  to  be  sure  that  something  is  right,  of  which  he 
himself  knows  nothing,  because  another,  whom  he  deputes  to  think  for 
lum>  tells  him  that  it  is  so,  or  rather  that  it  ought  to  be  so  professed."^ 

«  Hoadly'9  Sermon  *«  Of  CoQtSDdiog  f^r  the  faith." 
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Such  aeems  to  us  tbe  religious  habits  natural  to  youths  against 
which  are  to  be  set  ofF  certain  natural  deficiencies.  Its  very 
aptness  to  receive  information  makes  it  indiscriminate;  it  may 
even  be  called  credulous.  It  has  neither  the  vrill  nor  the  power, 
neither  patience  nor  judgment  to  weigh  evidence^  to  sum  up  tea* 
timonies,  and  strike  the  balance  of  authorities.  It  is  interested 
to  facts,  not  as  they  may  chance  to  bear  on  a  single  historical 
question,  momentous  as  it  may  be,  but  according  to  their  intrinsic 
import  and  significance. 

If  it  were  youths  mere  youth,  and  youth  alone  that  we  had  to 
deal  with;  and  if  the  above  were  admitted  to  be  a  fair  account 
of  its  dispositions  with  regard  to  religion,  none  of  course  could 
deny  the  utter  unsuitableness  of  the  study  of  the  Evidences  to  that 
stage  of  life.  But  the  youth  of  our  lecture-rooms  is  old  enough 
to  be  fast  losing  the  feeling  of  its  helplessness,  and  its  absolute 
dependence  on  the  guides  of  infancy;  it  is  no  longer  ^iBpoaiti^ 
mri  x^V^>  coilycof  ra  yotfrrpig  Snof/xottg,  and  is  apt  to  give  those 
guides  no  small  trouble  by  seeking  unbidden  and  irregular  means 
of  satisfying  its  spiritual  cravings.  At  that  age  there  is  a  race, 
as  it  were,  between  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  which 
quickly  breaks  or  loosens  that  willing  subjection  in  which  the 
prerious  years,  the  fitirov  vforikiioLj  have  been  passed.  The  mind 
then  wakes  to  the  sense  of  its  responsibility;  it  ceases  to  take 
things  as  a  matter  of  course;  it  finds  those  things  variable  and 
dependant  which  it  had  thought  fixed  and  self-existent;  it  disco- 
vers its  sun  and  centre  to  be  itself  also  a  revolving  and  subor- 
dinate sphere ;  it  exchanges  the  superficial  ruffling,  and  the  petty 
currents  of  youth's  narrow  creek,  for  the  full  swell  and  tide  of 
ocean;  it  becomes  more  or  less  detached  from  the  particular 
system  in  which  its  own  lot  may  heretofore  have  fallen,  and  able 
to  contemplate  and  embrace  others.  Besides  that  it  is  then 
called  upon  to  undergo  the  first  and  greatest  labour  of  Hercules, 
and  to  make  his  choice,  it  is  also  beset  on  all  sides  by  other  soli- 
citations and  arguments,  wherein  pleasure  and  virtue  plead  in 
more  intellectual  guise. 

But  it  is  with  those  alternatives  which  are  specially  and  pro- 
fessedly of  a  religious  and  spiritual  character  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. Youth  then  begins  to  apprehend  with  a  larger  and  a 
bolder  ken  the  manifold  systems  and  aspects  which  the  one  truth 
is  forced  to  wear  before  men ;  the  peculiar  tradition  of  its  own 
home,  and  its  domestic  opinions  and  usage ;  the  system  of  the 
national  Church  for  the  time  being;  the  Bible,  and  the  elements 
of  Christianity  and  the  faint  outlines  of  the  primitive  Church 
vouchsafed  us  in  the  sacred  page;  the  still  indistincter  vision  of 
the  Church  Catholic  exhibited  in  history  and  the  writings  of  men; 
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and  the  various  modes  of  religion  or  irreligion  that  happen  to  be 
in  vogue;  all  these  it  surveys  no  longer  guided  by  the  safe  and 
overwhelming  prejudices  of  youth,  but  with  some  degree  of  what 
the  world  calls  candour,  i.  e.  placing  itself  in  some  degree  out  of 
all,  and  thus  able  to  do  a  measure  of  what  is  called  impartial 
justice  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each;  all  these  it  compares  with 
one  another,  noting  their  mutual  discrepancies  and  condemnations. 
It  sees  all  these  variously  recommended  and  pressed  on  its  ac- 
ceptance, as  well  by  its  own  natural  eagerness,  as  by  the  quick 
and  critical  emergencies  incident  to  its  time  of  life,  it  is  .forced 
to  make  a  choice,  to  do  one  thing  or  another ;  to  follow  one 
leader  or  another;  to  close  with  one  system,  one  school,  one  set 
of  companions,  or  another.  It  can  find  no  relief  from  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  choice,  but  in  mere  nothingness  and  sen*- 
suality.  Then  it  makes  its  first,  and,  we  think  in  most  cases,  its 
last  deliberate  choice  of  reUgion;  and  the  inward  rules,  the 
mental  precedents,  and  secret  bias,  which  guide,  we  may  almost 
say,  irreversibly  the  choice  it  then  makes,  are  not  then  and  there 
learnt  and  acquired  for  the  purpose,  but  are  the  religious  habits 
and  principles  which  already  exist  in  the  mind,  viz.  those  which 
nonage  bequeaths  to  man. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  we  have  altogether  omitted 
what  are  called  simply  moral,  as  well  as  what  are  called  simply 
intellectual,  difficulties ;  and  indeed  we  may  almost  say  that  we 
know  of  none  that  are  such.  They  at  least  are  not  the  questions 
on  which  turn  our  choice  of  religion,  or  our  acceptance  of  what 
is  proposed  to  our  belief.  The  intellectual  magnanimity  required 
to  save  us  from  stumbling  at  a  seeming  inconsistency  of  dates,  or 
any  such  trifle,  is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  That  supreme  court 
of  appeal  in  the  human  breast,  which  decides  in  questions  of  a 
religious  bearing,  judges  neither  by  demonstration,  nor  by  feeling 
and  passion,  but  ordinarily  by  its  own  common  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  in  framing  which  both  temper  and  intellect 
have  had  their  share.  Apologists  and  writers  on  the  Evidences 
foster  the  idea  that  Christian  faith  is  distinct  from  Christian  obe- 
dience, and  is  an  intellectual  question,  or  may  at  least  for  a  time 
be  considered  as  such :  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  their  craft  to 
consider  it  such,  thoush  doubtless  it  does  too  frequently  appear 
only  such  to  them.  We  neither  say  this  nor  think  this  of  any 
living  writer,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  Dr.  Arnold  pre- 
faces with  the  following  most  appropriate  observations,  one  of 
the  boldest  schemes  of  apology  ventured  in  modern  times ; — if 
indeed  it  be  an  apology  to  say  that  the  Almighty  commanded  an 
act  that  was  absolutely  wrong.  But  the  present  occasion  requires 
that  we  should  notice  not  so  much  the  scheme  itself,  as  the  mtro- 
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dactioa  which  the  writer  thinks  necessary,  in  which  occur  these 
remarks ; 

"  For  the  time  beings  in  many  cases  such  as  I  have  supposed^  the 
struggle  is  mainly  an  intellectoal  one :  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  under- 
standing,  not  in  the  heart.  No  doubt  every  day  that  this  struggle  con- 
tinues, the  foundation,  at  least  of  moral  difficulty,  is  being  laid :  the 
heart  cannot  long  hold  aloof  from  being  with  Christ,  without  being  se- 
duced to  turn  against  him.  But,  for  the  time,  the  heart  might  be  firmly 
won,  if  the  intdlect  were  satisfied  3  or,  more  properly,  if,  without  being 
fully  satisfied,  it  were  at  least  put  into  the  right  way  of  being  so.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  satisfied  on  those  points  where  its  difficulties  have  assumed 
a  moral  character ;  for  here  it  feels  itself  warranted  in  requiring  satis- 
faction :  and  even  if  it  acknowledge  the  duty  of  submission  on  other 
points,  it  will  insist  that  it  never  can  be  right  to  call  evil,  good,-— or  to 
ascribe  the  encouragement  of  evil  to  God.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  to  be 
a  work  of  great  usdfulness  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mind  so 
ciicamstanced, — to  present  such  a  view  of  the  Scripture  revelation  as 
may  enable  a  young  man  to  read  his  Bible  not  only  without  constant 
perplexity,  but  with  immense  and  increasing  comfort  and  benefit."  * 

Now  it  is  but  vindicating  the  Divine  wisdom  as  displayed  in 
the  dispensation  of  youth,  to  say  that  the  peculiar  temper  which 
seems  (we  do  not  say  the  best,  for  that  is  not  our  question,  but) 
the  most  natural  and  suitable  to  that  period,  is  the  true  prepara- 
tion for  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  next  stage  of  life,  and  the 
secret  key  to  its  difficulties :  and  on  the  other  hand  that  such 
habits  as  at  first  strike  men  as  being  unlike  youth,  and  prema* 
tarelj  manly,  are  the  very  worst  guides  to  possess  in  making  the 
first  decisions  of  manhood.  This  is  only  saying  that  they,  who 
are  impatient  of  the  laws  and  limitations  of  youth,  are  morally 
certain  not  to  resign  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  that  state 
whereof  youth  is  the  preparation;  and  that  they,  who -mistake 
aiid  lose  the  bearings  of  one  stage  of  life,  are  sure  to  take  the 
wrong  turn  on  entering  the  next.  In  our  judgment  then,  that 
ideal  of  the  youthful  character  which  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe above,  though  it  may  never  have  been  fully  exemplified  to 
our  knowledge,  is  so  far  the  proper  material  of  Christian  faith, 
that  all,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  it,  are  sure  to  be 
sound  believers,  while  every  deviation  from  it,  or  shortcoming,  is 
sure  to  tell  in  leading  to  some  form  or  other  of  perverted  or  defi- 
cient faith.  Does  not  our  daily,  our  universal,  experience  assure 
us  of  an  identity  between  the  spirit  of  the  boy,  and  the  creed  and 
religious  temper  of  the  man  f  Though  we  may,  spite  of  our 
shrewdness,  have  been  deceived  a  hundred  times  in  our  anticipa- 
tions, and  may,  spite  of  our  experience,  be  deceived  a  hundred 
tinaes  again,  still  looking  to  facts  do  we  not  see  an  identity  ? 

*  Essay  on  Uie  Right  Interpretation  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
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The  youthful  sensualist  will  in  due  time,  according  to  circum-^ 
stances,  either  do  without  religion  altogether,  or  adopt  such  few 
words  and  forms  as  may  save  him  present  annoyance ;  or  if  his 
scheme  be  ever  so  complete,  he  will  still  exclude  what  is  mysteri- 
ous and  unseen.  The  selfish  will  make  self  the  centre  of  his  system, 
the  first  article  of  his  creed,  the  sole  judge  of  controversies^  the 
primary  object  and  the  perpetual  foreground  of  his  religious  con^^ 
templations.  Licence  in  youth,  in  whatever  matter  it  may  betray 
itself,  though  its  first  outbreaks  be  suppressed,  will  survive  them, 
taking,  if  need  be,  a  spiritual  form, ''  speaking  evil  of  dignities," 
making  free  vrith  creeds,  devising  its  own  image  of  God,  founding 
its  own  church,  instituting  its  own  modes  of  communion  and  wor- 
ship, to  the  neglect  of  the  revealed  pattern.  The  self-willed  will 
be  as  fertile  in  shifts  to  escape  implicit  faith,  as  he  now  is  to 
elude  the  obedience  demanded  of  his  youth :  though  he  stand 
self-conricted  of  a  thousand  errors,  he  will  never  learn  self-distrust 
in  such  matters  as  are  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  present  convic- 
tion. They  who  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  teaching  of  their  *'  tutors 
and  governors,'*  and  ask  reasons  for  it  addressed  to  their  present 
capacity,  will  be  as  unsatisfied  with  that  larger,  but  yet,  we  may 
say,  as  limited,  economy,  in  which  manhood  moves :  for  w«  are 
placed  in  this  world  with  certain  conditions  of  ignorance,  against 
which  it  is  alike  sin  and  folly  to  rebel :  we  can  neither  see  beyond 
the  grave,  nor  yet  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ;  at  least  we  have 
only  indistinct  glimpses  and  scarcely  consistent  information  of 
the  future  state:  we  are  encompassed  by  hidden  things  above  and 
below,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  interfere  at  once  with  our 
moral  probation,  and  only  make  us  more  helpless  and  miserable ; 
we  say  therefore,  that  if  youth  is  not  content  with  me€Uured 
knowledge,  imperfect  systems,  and  statements  on  trust,  it  is  inca- 
pacitating itself  for  the  work  of  life :  so  it  must  do,  what  the  last- 
quoted  writer  says  it  cannot  do,  in  language  so  happily  expressive 
of  what  we  wish  to  deny,  that  we  shall  best  express  our  meaning 
by  transcribing  it 

**  This  state,  however,  is  one  which  an  educated  man  cannot  remain 
in.  With  greater  powers  and  opportanities  of  discovering  truth,  he 
gains,  unavoidably,  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  apparent  error  or  incon- 
sistency,— a  greater  impatience  of  obscurity  and  confusion.  It  is  vain 
for  such  a  man  to  envy  the  peace  of  ignorance )  God  calls  him  to  the 
painful  pursuit  of  knowledge^  and  he  must  not  disobey  the  call.  Nor 
may  he,  as  some  do,  strive  to  do  riolence  to  his  understanding,  and  to 
the  very  nature  of  things,  by  trying  to  combiue  knowledge  with  an  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  of  belief,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  clear  and 
active  mind,  without  beiug  subject  to  its  paius.  He  may  not  say,  *  Here 
I  will  have  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable  belief,  and  here  of  a  blind  one.' 
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It  most  te  all  reasonable  or  all  blind  j  otherwise  it  will  som  Tanish  alto- 
gether»  and  be  succeeded  by  unbelief."* 

Bat  we  will  proceed  with  our  enumeration  of  the  youthful  signs 
of  an  unbelieving  temper  compared  with  their  mature  develop* 
ment.    That  conceit  which  is  quick  to  judge  elders,  and  to  mea- 
sure the  actions  of  men  by  the  rules  of  boys,  will  never  on  this 
side  the  grave  be  at  a  loss  for  materials.    The  habit  of  dis- 
respect, that  blindness  of  the  soul,  which  disables  youth  from 
seeing  the  persons  and  things  of  this  world  in  that  relative 
honour  and  authority  wherewith  Providence  has  invested  them^ 
cannot  but  grow  into  a  blunt,  indiscriminate  perception  of  the 
relative  holiness  of  sacred  things,  and  their  respective  claims  on 
our  regard :  on  the  other  hand  many  a  soul  which  was  otherwise 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  religious  speculation,  has  been  stayed  and 
anchored  till  the  storm  was  over,  and  so  saved  from  shipwreck, 
by  its  habits  of  personal  affection  and  respect.    The  youthful 
jester  is  silencing  not  only  his  timid  companion,  the  object  of  his 
railleries,  but  also  many  a  still  more  delicate,  and  shnnking  in- 
stinct within  his  own  breast,  which  perhaps  will  therefore  not 
n>eak  in  the  day  when  it  is  most  wanted.    Will  it  not  be  found 
that  every  forward  exhibition  of  the  unbelieving  temper  has 
shown  some  early  tokens  in  a  want  of  that  youthful  shamefaced- 
ness  which  makes  the  soul  hide  itself,  and  reserve  the  mental 
diseases  which  it  condemns  or  suspects  though  it  has  not  strength 
to  extinguish  :  and  which  in  outward  act  is  still  so  obedient,  that 
10  course  of  time  its  outward  habits  become  corrective  of  those 
inward  errors,  more  corrigible  because  not  exposed  ?  Irreverence 
early  taints  and  minishes  that  precious  stock  of  sacred  things 
which  Providence  commits  to  youth  as  the  nucleus  of  its  future 
reUgion ;  puts  them  entirely  out  of  sight  or  prematurely  rends 
the  veil  and  looks  in ;  makes  youth  as  it  were  read  backwards 
koly  words,  and  strips  holy  names  of  their  awful  garb ;  till  it 
finds  itself  at  last  without  its  mental  advisers,  and  compelled  to  lean 
on  its  own  understanding.     The  indolent  youth  becomes  hesita- 
tive in  faith  as  well  as  practice ;  assumes  leisure  to  canvass,  and 
shortly  sees  a  lion  in  the  way ;  he  is  idle  and  doubts,  stead  of 
learning  and  believing:     whereas  active  obedience  takes  for 
granted  precept  and  instruction,  and  soon  realizes  them  without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  their  reason  or  warranty.    The  petty 
tyrant  of  the  playground  will  in  after-life  still  love  to  have  the 
pre-eminence,  or  will  addict  himself  to  that  popular  cry  or  reli- 
gious fashion  which  recommends  itself  to  his   sympathies  by 
seeming  for  the  time  being  the  most  brow-beating  and  overbear- 
ing towards  all  that  do  not  fall  in  with  it.    The  secularity  which 

*  EsMy  on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
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fills  the  mental  horizon  with  this  world's  seeming  substances ; 
and  the  pseudo-romance  which  peoples  its  atmosphere  with  the 
not  more  unsubstantial  visions  of  its  own  creating,  are  diseases  of 
youth  equally  common,  equally  early,  and  equally  certain  more 
or  less  to  circumscribe  the  compass  of  its  spiritual  ken,  and  close 
up  the  gracious  openings  left  in  the  walls  of  this  terrestrial  frame 
of  things,  Jlammantia  mania  mundi,  through  which  a  practised 
eye  may  discern  the  eternal  realities  beyond. 

Will  not  our  readers  remember  this  most  prophetic  diflference 
between  the  companions  of  their  youth,  that  though  all  migbt 
feel  themselves  equally  uninitiated  into  the  Gospel,  and  might 
equally  shrink  from  its  profession,  yet  that  some  were,  so  to  speak, 
more  "  superstitious,"  as  our  translators  render  St.  Paul's  words, 
than  others?  That  is,  some  manifestly  felt  more  than  others  thai 
there  was  a  spiritual  Being,  and  a  spiritual  creation,  compared 
with  whose  realities  the  things  M'e  see  are  but  a  shadow ;  though 
as  yet  they  shrunk  from  lookmg  into  it,  or  openly  recognizing  it. 
And  we  question  whether  any  of  those  have  by  this  time  so  dege- 
nerated, or  could  ever  so  degenerate  from  their  early  feelings,  as 
to  think  theology  a  mere  play  of  words  and  cobwebs  spun  out  of 
the  human  brain;  or  as  to  wonder,  as  we  have  heard  people 
wonder,  what  residents  in  a  University  could  be  employed  about# 
or  how  so  many  thousand  volumes  as  are  seen  in  a  theological 
library  could  be  filled ;  or  as  to  prefer  the  study  of  German  phi- 
losophy to  divinity,  because  forsooth,  as  we  have  heard  said, 
nothing  could  be  propounded  new  in  the  latter  study,  or  really 
useful  to  mankind,  and  there  was  in  it  no  room  for  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  soul. 

Again,  a  busy  temper  which  is  ever  attempting  to  twist  the 
order  of  Providence,  and  which  observes  the  principles  of  human 
nature  only  as  available  means  to  secular  results,  exhibits  itself 
in  restless  interference  and  unauthorized  combinations,  long  be- 
fore it  is  of  age  to  reform  or  found  new  communions;  incesios 
amores  De  tenero  meditaiur  unguu  Who,  again,  ever  followed 
the  multitude  to  do  evil,  who  ever  feared  to  confess  the  truth 
before  men,  and  so  had  it  taken  away  from  him,  that  had  not 
given  way  to  the  same  moral  cowardice  at  school  ?  The  habit  of 
concealment,  which  shrouds  itself  from  the  surveillance  of  parents 
and  teachers,  will  also  cloak  and  dissemble  before  God,  and  will 
revolt  from  doctrines  which  bring  too  near  His  ever-present 
baud.  His  sleepless,  all-seeing  eye.  Simulation  and  disingenu- 
ousness  leave  their  own  revenge  in  the  mind  by  confusing  its  per- 
ception of  truth  and  error,  and  placing  it  for  ever  in  a  false 
position,  a  fahetto  tone,  midway  between  faith  and  scepticism, 
earnestness  and  iudiflference,  sincerity  and  empty  show. 
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We  have  said  above  that  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  youth 
shoald  have  a  comparatively  external  knowledge  of  religion,  and 
that  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  make  its  knowledge  other  than 
external ;  that  its  opinions  are  not  so  much  in  religion  as  about 
religion ;  and  that  it  is  acquiring  certain  prejudices  as  to  what 
religion  is :  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  what  those 
prejudices  are,  and  we  are  now  attempting  to  show  that  it  enters 
manhood  with  such  habitual  prejudices,  as  cannot  but  affect  its 
choice  of  religion, — as  cannot  but  constrain  it  to  adopt  the  whole, 
or  only  a  part,  or  none  of  the  Gospel ;  a  genuine  or  a  spurious, 
a  faithful  or  a  sceptical  version  of  it.  When  therefore  youth  in 
due  season  makes  a  right  religious  choice,  we  assert  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  clearness  of  intellect,  to  independence  of  judgment,  to 
freedom  from  prejudice,  to  any  abstract  love  of  truth,  or  to  any 
working  of  chance ;  but  to  the  possession  of  certain  habitual  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  call  whole- 
some prejudices,  constituting  our  notion  of  the  believing  temper. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  obvious  that  the  wrong  direction 
taken  by  most  minds  in  religious  matters,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  certain  unwholesome  prejudices 
contracted  in  youth :  such  prejudices,  for  example,  as  that  any 
one  may  any  day  when  he  chooses  construct,  by  a  mere  process 
of  intellect,  the  whole  substance  of  Christianity,  out  of  a  few 
natural  principles  of  goodness  and  common  sense ;  and  that  no 
religious  system  in  vogue  is  better  and  more  real,  nay  few  or  none 
so  good  and  true  as  what  a  clever  person  may  thus  devise  for  him- 
self whenever  he  shall  take  the  trouble  to  do  so;  and  that  in  the 
words  of  Paley  (last  chap,  of  Evidences) — ''Let  us  once  fix  our 
minds  upon  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  after  that  all  is  easy  : " — 
the  prejudice  that  evil  may  be  eradicated  and  perfect  results  may 
be  obtained ;  and  that  the  Gospel  therefore  stands  self-convicted 
as  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  which  it  is  useless  to  try  longer : 
— the  habitual  want  of  sympathy  which  despises  a  faith  because 
it  is  common,  and  is  rather  pleased  to  disagree  than  to  agree  :-* 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  novelty  over  antiquity,  of  independence 
over  submission,  of  teaching  over  being  taught,  of  great  achieve- 
ments over  small  things,  of  laying  others  under  obligation  instead 
of  being  oneself  obliged,  of  enlightening  mankind  over  being  en* 
lightened,  whether  by  one's  fellow-creatures  or  not  as  God  wills, 
of  being  wise  and  great  over  being  good,  of  procuring  glory  to 
oneself  over  giving  glory  to  God. 

And  when,  as  often  happens,  with  these  habitual  prejudices 
there  exists  in  the  youthful  mind  a  highly-cultivated  reason,  a 
strong  sense  of  harmony  and  simplicity,  and  a  yeaming  after 
something  nobler  and  purer  than  what  we  see,  '*  the  things  that 
should  have  been  for  their  wealth,''  are  **  unto  them  an  occasion 
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of  falling ;''  youth's  pillar  of  fire  is  become  its  cloud  of  darkness. 
The  light  it  has  serves  it  only  as  a  keen  sense  of  justice  does 
the  contentious  man,  making  him  still  more  contentious.  In 
such  a  Case  the  gift  only  makes  youth  more  keen-sighted  to  see 
and  stumble  at  defects  and  inconsistencies  in  religion  as  taught 
and  as  exhibited  by  those  around  it ;  and  premature  to  form  or 
choose  the  system  which,  once  adopted,  is  probably  to  be  one's 
life's  companion.  There  is  not  a  difficulty  in  Revelation  for 
which  common  life  is  not  a  school  of  preparation,  in  which  are 
conditions  seemingly  incompatible,  things  impossible  unto  man. 
Who  ever  was  able  to  construct  a  consistent  scheme  of  life  ex- 
cluding or  meeting  all  difficulties,  perfectly  harmonious,  a  true 
function  of  its  own  principles,  quite  self-satisfactory?  Many 
have  tried  and  spent  their  lives  in  the  project,  but  only  to  be 
crushed  or  maimed  under  the  fall  of  their  moral  castle-building: 
but  unhappily  men  do  not  so  soon  find  out  the  vanity  o(  religious 
systems  constructed  with  the  like  intention  to  exclude  all  diffi- 
culties. 

The  very  impetus  also  of  such  aspirations  as  we  speak  of, 
when  they  are  not  duly  chastened,  carries  youth  rough-shod 
through  the  gracious  scheme  of  providences  devised  to  ^uide  its 
faith :  and  makes  it  far  outrun,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight  and 
hearing,  scruples,  misgivings,  forebodings,  wise  counsels,  and  all 
the  tender  instincts  of  fear  and  love  and  reverence;  just  as  old 
Phoenix  describes  Destruction  far  outstripping  Prayers,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jove ;  the  former  strong  and  fleet ;  the  latter  wit^  trem- 
bling knees  and  faces  wan  and  eyes  askance,  yet  in  the  end  heard 
by  their  father,  to  the  cost  of  him  who  for  the  present  disre- 
gards them.  In  such  instances  that  state  of  mind  is  permanently 
formed,  into  which  our  great  dramatist  describes  Coriolauus, 
vainly  trying  to  force  himself,  when  he  sees  his  wife,  mother,  and 
Son,  coming  to  plead  for  Rome.  The  passage  is  so  full  of  hat>py 
parallels  to  the  persuasions  of  instinct  in  behalf  of  our  heavenly 
City,  that  we  cannot  find  heart  to  curtail  it. 

^'  My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honoured  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram*d,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grandchild  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection  ! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves*  eyes, 

Which  can  make  gods  foresworn  ? — ^I  melt,  and  am  not 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows  5 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod :  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries,  Daij/  not. — ^Let  the  Voices 
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Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy ;  Fll  neTer 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  standi 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself^ 
And  knew  no  other  kin.'' 

Nor  ifi  that  remarkable  quality  of  the  youthful  mind  to  be 
omitted,  that  sense  of  newneaa  and  freshness,  that  dear  delusion 
that  makes  the  things  it  delights  in  seem  as  youngs  as  new^^prung 
into  existence*  as  elastic  and  pliant,  as  itself;*  which  makes  it  also 
sympathize  with  things  like  itself,  with  beginnings  rather  than 
ends,  with  the  youth  of  institutions,  with  primitive  times,  and  first 
principles :  a  quality  designed  no  doubt  by  Gracious  Wisdom  as 
a  continual  sweetener  and  renovator  of  the  world,  and  specially 
of  His  Church,  just  as  rivers  are  perpetually  supplying  freshness 
to  the  ocean*  Who  has  not  known  this  dream,  this  amabilU  in^ 
ioniaf  in  some  shape  or  other?  If  it  were  not  for  such  a  spring 
within,  for  such  a  brightness  without,  youth  would  only  subside 
where  it  found  itself;  it  would  stagnate,  it  would  sink  under  the 
dreary  sense  of  its  long,  its  endless  responsibilities;  and  the 
Church,  aa  well  as  all  other  things  on  earth,  would  soon  be  old  and 
dttlL  Therefore  age  by  age  a  new  supply  of  youthful  hope  and 
vigour  is  thrown  upon  her  golden  shore ;  Juvenum  manui  emicat 
ardem  Littus  in  Hesperium.  Age  by  age  that  wondrous  colony 
is  founded  anew  by  eager  bands,  to  whom  weariness  and  disap^ 
potntment  are  as  yet  unknown.  Utopian  views  are  the  sugared 
bribes  of  youth ;  and  the  bugbear  it  most  dreads  is  a  stale  and 
fixed  and  customary  state  of  things*  Yet  how  nicely  poised  this 
feeling,  how  quick  it  turns  and  falls  to  corruption,  and  then  how 
mean  and  grovelling  a  thing  it  may  become !  If  those  youthful 
gleams  of  hope  and  freshness  light  where  they  should,  and  where 
a  right  moral  sentiment  will  guide  them,  on  what  is  good  and 
holy,— well.  But  oftener  they  light  where  weakness,  passion, 
and  self-will  direct  them,  on  some  course  of  indulgence,  some 
vinon  of  the  world,  some  fashion  of  the  hour,  some  human  theory, 
some  chimera  of  the  brain.  Then  all  things  else  seem  stale,  flat 
and  Unprofitable ;  wisdom  seems  dulness,  devotion  seems  weak-* 
ness,  faith  seems  bigotry,  order  seems  formality,  the  things  of 
yesterday  seem  out  of  date :  the  young  religionist  thinks  that 
what  was  piety  five  years  ago  needs  conversion,  the  young  world" 
liog  despises  habits  and  opinions  of  that  standing  as  obsolete. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  describe,  first,  what  appears  to  us 
the  natural  and  legitimate  character  of  youth ;  then  the  mental 
habits,  which,  we  are  well  aware,  do  more  or  less  impair  its  free 
and  perfect  development  in  every  individual.  That  natural  cha- 
racter seems  to  us  faith  /  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  manifold 
fonns  of  independence  and  scepticism  seem  peculiarly  unnatu- 
ral to  youth,  he  they  ever  so  common ;  unnaturtl  we  mead  in  that 
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we  cond^tnD  them,  not  only  by  our  abstract  sense  of  propriety, 
but  by  a  reference  to  our  notion  of  the  youthful  character  and  to 
the  obvious  conditions  of  that  particular  state  of  existence.    We 
object  then  to  the  plan  of  putting  first  and  foremost  in  theology 
the  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith,  because  we  thiok 
it  is  not  suited  to  the  natural  character  of  youth,  but  only  in* 
tended  to  meet  certain  habits  of  mind  which  grow  up  in  spite  of 
it.     It  seems  to  select  for  its  purpose  not  the  best  but  the  wont 
part  of  the  material  which  is  given  to  it.     It  seems  to  suppose^ 
as  a  certain  welUknown  lady  says,  that  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
little  aversion.     It  is  a  condescension  and  an  accommodation  to 
certain  irreligious  and  unyouth-like  spirit ;  likely  also,  we  thiol 
to  countenance  it  and  bring  it  out :  meanwhile,  at  the  expense 
the  proper  spirit  of  youth,  and  of  those  persons  who  having  w 
acquitted  themselves  in  the  first  stage  of  their  probation,  have 
tained  and  comparatively  perfected  its  genuine  temper  and  habi 
It  is  a  neglect  and  virtually  a  denial  both  of  the  inward  grace 
faith,  and  of  that  outward  scheme  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  us  i 
unison  with  it,  viz.  the  visible  Church  ;  dealing  with  youth  as 
it  had  neither  the  temper,  nor  the  instruction,  nor  the  very  senses 
of  a  Christian,  nay  as  if  it  were  not  even  in  Christian  land.    We 
have  lingered  thus  long  in  our  attempt  to  describe  the  temper  of 
faith,  and  its  formation  in  the  youthful  mind,  knowing  that  manj 
people  overlook  the  natural  and  ordinary  quality  of  faitb,  as  a 
temper  which   may  be  exercised  not  only  on  religion,  but  on 
kindred  subjects.     Enthusiasts  of  every  kind  are  apt  to  recognise 
only  two  views  of  faith;  first,   as  a  conclusion  of  the  reason, 
secondly,  a  special  impression  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel :  and 
thus  as  appears  to  us  they  lose  sight,  between  the  two,  of  the 
temper  of  faith,  and  fall  into  a  corresponding  error  of  practice^ 
They  think  they  do  as  much  as  man  can  do  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion, when  they  present  clearly  the  evidences  and  proofs  of  the 
Gospel,  and  wait  for  the  work  of  grace  to  do  the  rest.     Mr. 
Blanco  White,  in  that  distressing  narrative  of  his  personal  ei- 
perience  contained  in  his  ''  Evidence  against  Catholicism,*'  un- 
consciously falls  into   this   view ;    and  while  he   is  piously  en 
deavouring  to  exalt  the  extraordinary  gift  of  God,  does  injustices 
as  we  think,  by  omission,  to  His  ordinary  grace  displayed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  regenerate  soul.     He  truly  expresses  at  the 
same  time,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Evidences  as  a  means  of  con- 
version, though,  as  he  relates,  they  were  the  first  step  in  his  own : 

''  That  assurance  respecting  things  not  seen,  which  the  Scriptures  call 
Faith,  is  a  supernatural  gift  which  reasoning  can  never  prodace.  This 
difference  between  the  conviction,  resulting  from  the  examination  of  Um 
Christian  Evidences,  and  Faith^  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  iword 
appears  to  me  of  vital  importance,  and  much  to  be  attended  to  by  snd 
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as,  hainog  renounced  the  Gospel,  are  yet  disposed  to  give  a  candid  hear- 
ing to  its  advocates.  The  power  of  the  Christian  Evidences  is  that  of 
leading  any  considerate  mind,  unobstructed  by  prejudice,  to  the  records 
of  Revelation,  and  making  it  ready  to  derive  instruction  from  that 
source  of  supernatural  truth ;  but  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  alone  that 
can  impart  the  internal  conviction  of  finM/'— p.  27. 

Mr.  B.  White  well  observes  in  a  previous  passage,  that  the 
Evidences  can  only  give  a  sense  of  probabilities,  not  of  likelihood. 
We  are  disposed  to  go  further  than  he  does,  and  say  that  these 
two  senses  are  absolutely  incompatible ;  i.  e.,  that  the  terms  de*- 
scribe  two  different  states  of  mind,  which  cannot  exist  together ; 
that  the  inveterate  disciple  of  probabilities  is  ruined  for  the  sense  of 
likelihood,  which  in  its  turn  consists  of  such  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities, such  '' sensations,  feelings,  vital  assurances,  sense  of  reality 
— rather  than  thoughts  or  any  distinct  conception/*  as  Coleridge 
says  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  B.  White,  as  cannot  but  impair 
the  sense  of  probabilities.  Now  we  think  the  style  and  plan  of 
Paley's  writings  are  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  substitute  pro- 
bability, which  is  good  for  nothing,  for  likelihood  which  is  all  the 
battle.  But  Mr.  B.  White  is  a  writer  who  speaks  too  much 
from  experience  to  be  done  justice  to  by  any  mere  abstract  of 
his  views : 

"  I  learned,"  he  says,  ^'  that  the  author  of  the  Natural  Theology  had  also 
written  a  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  curiosity  led  me 
to  read  it.  His  arguments  appeared  to  me  very  strong  3  but  I  round  an 
iatrinsic  incredibility  in  the  facts  of  revealed  history,  which  no  general 
evidence  seemed  able  to  remove.  I  was  indeed  labouring  under  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  common  error  in  this  matter — an  error  which  I  have 
not  been  able  completely  to  correct,  without  a  very  long  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  myself.  I  expected  that  genera/  evidence  would  remove  the  natural 
imerisimiiitude  of  miraculous  events  :  that,  being  convinced  by  unanswer- 
able arguments  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  could  be  neither  impostors  nor 
enthusiasts,  and  that  the  narrative  of  their  religion  is  genuine  and  true,  the 
imagination  wonid  not  shrink  from  forms  of  things  so  dissimilar  to  its  own 
representations  of  real  objects,  and  so  conformable  in  appearance  with 
the  tricks  <^  jugglers  and  impostors.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  probable  and 
Ur/jf,  though  used  as  synonymous  in  common  language,  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  philosophy.  The  probable  is  that  for  the  reality  of  which  we 
can  allege  some  reason :  the  likely,  that  which  bears  in  its  face  a  sem- 
blaoce  or  analogy  to  what  is  classed  in  our  minds  under  the  predicament 
of  existence.  This  association  is  made  early  in  life,  among  Christians, 
in  favour  of  the  miraculous  events  recorded  in  Holy  Scriptures  -,  and,  if 
not  broken  by  infidelity  in  after-life,  the  study  of  the  Gospel  evidence 
gives  those  events  a  character  of  reality  which  leaves  the  mind  satisfied 
and  at  rest ;  because  it  finds  the  history  of  revealed  religion  not  only 
fnUbU  but  Ukefyo  It  is  much  otherwise  with  a  man  who  rejects  the 
Gospel  for  a  considerable  period,  and  accustoms  his  mind  to  rank  the 
tnpernataral  woriis,  recorded  by  Revelatiout  with  falsehood  and  impos- 
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tare.  lAkeUhood,  in  this  case^  becomes  the  strongest  gromidof  unbelief; 
and  probabUity,  though  it  may  convince  the  understanding,  has  bat  litde 
influence  over  the  imagination/' — ^pp.  15,  16,  17« 

Nothing  but  a  due  regard  to  faith,  as  a  temper^  a  habit  of  tbe 
soul,  be  it  more  or  less  matured,  can  secure  that  we  present  sacred 
truths  rightly  as  things  to  be  believed.  We  have  seen  in  the  last 
generation  a  union  of  seeming  opposites  against  this  view  of  faith; 
the  demonstrative  metliod  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit,  the  Efi- 
dences  and  the  modem  version  of  the  Gospel,  hard  reasoning 
and  fanaticism,  have  combined  to  exclude  Chnstianity  as  an  object 
of  faith,  i.  e.  of  the  ethical  habit  so  called.  They  have  slighted 
and  almost  rejected  the  Church  and  the  creeds  because  these  are 
not  matters  either  of  mere  demonstration  or  of  mere  feeling;  or 
in  other  words  can  neither  be  proved  by  reason  alone,  nor  felt 
without  it.  Thus  do  apparent  extremes  meet,  and  shut  out  faith, 
the  golden  mean. 

Disguised  as  it  may  be,  we  say  that  faith  is  the  prevailing  tem- 
per of  youth,  the  moral  conclusion  to  which  all  its  inward  work- 
ings and  outward  circumstances  conspire :  and  this  is  the  elemeoti 
the  natural  qualification,  brought  by  the  Christian  pupil   to  his 
*^  master  in  Israel :"  faith  assisted  by  suitable  powers  of  the  in- 
tellect, by  fresh  and  eager  curiosity,  by  quickness  to  apprehend 
new  things,  and  to  follow  up  theories  of  reason,  series  of  incidents 
and  systems  of  truths ;  with  the  certainty  that  what  is  then  learnt, 
and  thought,  and  felt,  will  last  through  life,  and  be  the  standing 
knowledge,  faith,  and  feelings,  of  the  longest,  the  busiest,  and  the 
most  energetic  maturity.     On  this  faith  so  assisted,  the  Church 
may  safely  rely,  and  should  largely  draw : — to  do  so  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  it,  and  to  the  Gracious  Providence  which  prepares 
it  for  the  Church's  hands.     If  the  Church  does  not  draw  on  that 
faith,  and  furnish  it  with  a  sufficient,  an  expanding^  and  a  liviif 
system,  othetB  will  in  their  own  way  in  her  stead.     When  Um- 
versities  give  their  alumni  Evidences,  and  the  like  style  of  the- 
ology, and  fear  or  fail  to  supply  their  religious  sympathies  with 
other  more  congenial  food,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  die 
ground  they  desert,  soon  occupied  by  the  less  scrupulous  empiiic^ 
who  bases  his  system  on  religious  feelings,  and  feelings  alone. 
When  authority  does  not  act,  and  vindicate  her  rightful  ground 
nature  will  not  be  idle,  but  will  send  forth  a  plentiful  crop  of 
unauthorized  systems.    The  pseudo-spiritualist  will  gladly  resigaj 
to  the  Church  the  office  of  exhibiting  the  Evidences,  and  guard-] 
ing  what  are  called  the  outworks  of  religion;  while  be  wouW 
usurp  the  weightier  office  and  the  higher  praise  of  leading  the: 
Christian  on  to  perfection.    This  praise  the  Kirk,  the  Wesleyans^; 
and  all  the  more  serious  Dissenters,  are  willing  to  concede  to  the! 
Church ;  though  it  is  far  from  their  wont  to  idlow  her  what  tbeyi 
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really  consider  creditable.  For  our  part,  we  are  disposed  to  pass 
on  the  hollow  compliment,  and  bow  to  the  superior  claims  of  the 
And-Trinitarian  school,  which  we  believe  has  originated  and 
most  thoroughly  cultivated  this  new  make-believe  theology,  this 
shadow  of  divine  knowledge,  this  '' apology*'  for  Christianity. 
It  feels  that,  professing  to  be  Christian,  it  cannot  help  for  decency- 
sake  producing  some  show  of  sacred  learning,  and  therefore  ex- 
hibits with  no  small  pomp  a  vast  apparatus  of  vindications,  cre- 
dibilities, authenticities,  testimonies,  8cc.  8cc.,  all  of  which  end,  as 
we  have  said  above,  in  proving  only  what  the  Jews  saw  and  knew 
without  being  Christians; — which  all  fall  short  even  of  those  prin- 
dpies  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  on  which  St.  Paul  thought  it  a 
shame  to  be  lingering  at  that  time  of  the  day.  Why  should  we 
dispute  with  the  deniers  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  the  doubtful 
honour  of  proving  His  existence  and  His  miracles  ?  Let  them 
settle  the  matter  with  their  neighbours  Paine  and  Voltaire ;  let 
them  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  congre- 
gation ;  let  themj  like  the  Samaritans  of  old,  furnish  an  additional 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  by  being  zealous  for 
them  (another  version  if  they  please)  while  at  enmity  with  the 
Church. 

We  are  not  indeed  now  justified  in  taking  that  awful  sentence 
on  a  niggard  faith,  **  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  he  hath,''  and  making  it  a  rule  of  our  proceedings, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  law  of  providence;  for  we  have  not 
authority,  even  if  we  thought  it  expedient,  to  leave  the  youthful 
sceptic  on  his  downward  course,  and  say,  ''  what  thou  doest,  do 
quickly;"  and  we  are  besides  commanded  to  receive  them  that 
are  weak;  yet  are  we  bound  to  fulfil,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
the  promise  joined  with  that  sentence,  **  Whosoever  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  And  if  the 
question  do  arise,  if  there  are  two  alternatives,  if  two  actual 
courses  of  study  are  submitted  to  us ;  and  the  one  seems  to  sacri- 
fice the  believing  for  the  sake  of  the  doubtful,  to  stint  and 
degrade,  and  restrain  the  much  faith  of  the  one,  in  order  that  we 
may  secure  at  all  events  to  the  other  ^*  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have;"  while  the  other  course  seems  to  imply  a  disregard  of  the 
doubting  and  the  lagging  soul ;  we  think  the  curse  and  the  pro- 
mise referred  to,  the  Ebal  and  Gerizim  of  faith,  justify  us  in 
choosing  the  latter  alternative,  and  not  suffering  the  lean  kine  to 
swallow  up  the  fat  ones. 

All  experience  bids  us  beware  of  those  remedies,  worse  than 
the  disease,  which  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  good  to  the  demands 
of  the  bad,  hope  to  fear,  future  prosperity  to  present  ease.  Force 
of  anna,  persuasions  of  wealth,  convictions  of  reason,  and  the 
weak  conceaaioo  of  a  lower  creed  and  easier  discipline,  all 
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merely  still  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  and  that 
only  for  a  time.  We  see  in  Romanism  the  sad  result  of  a  menage 
from  hand  to  mouth,  a  spirit  of  unbelief  ever  recurring  to  human 
expedients,  and  finding  them  fail  in  the  end.  Thus  the  prosecu- 
tion of  heretics  and  unbelievers  might  for  the  time  stifle  a  pres- 
sing evil,  or  at  least  conceal  its  open  outbreaks; — desirable  objects 
enough :  but  it  obtained  them  at  the  serious  cost  of  depriving  all 
Christians,  good  or  bad,  of  their  freedom  of  profession.  In  like 
manner  for  the  sake  of  a  few  sceptics,  Christianity  has  been 
removed  by  the  school,  of  which  we  are  writing,  from  the  old 
basis  of  faith,  and  founded  anew  on  argument.  Rome  has  tainted 
religion  with  force,  Protestants  with  rationalism.  On  the  one 
side  the  law  of  liberty  has  indurated  into  bondage;  on  the  other 
belief  has  melted  into  a  doubtful  disputation. 

And  in  many  ways,  as  it  seems  to  us,  do  the  modem  defences 
of  Christianity  lower  the  tone  of  faith.     Lavater  observes,  that 
persons  who  live  together,  such  as  man  and  wife,  borrow  some* 
what  of  one  another's  physiognomy ;  and  we  must  all  admit  the 
contagion  of  mental  peculiarities.     Now  though   manners   are 
affected  more  by  amicable  communications,  we  think  the  result 
sometimes  follows  even  those  of  a  hostile  nature.     Familiar  and 
frequent  opponents  learn  one  another's  tactics.    Controversialists 
often  know  clearly  neither  their  own  hypothesis  nor  their  anta- 
gonist's ;  so  they  know  not  what  they  admit,  or  what  they  contra- 
dict.    While  they  are  spending  their  fury  against  what  seems  die 
point  of  the  adverse  argument,  they  are  often  imbibing  uncon- 
sciously latent  premises  of  far  greater  importance.     Sometimes 
purposely,  sometimes  unawares,  they  answer  the  enemy  on  bis 
own  grounds,  and  in  either  case  they  are  probably  catching  his 
spirit.     Though  they  feel  the  position  not  to  be  their  own,  yet 
they  are  becoming  habituated  to  it.     Conventual  language,  and 
the  use  of  the  same  words,  is  sure  to  generate  some  community 
of  sentiment.     We  think  this  danger  is  no  where  greater  than  ia 
the  argument  with  infidelity;  against  whose  visible  sting  we  think 
many  a  man  has  been  proof,  while  he  has  gradually  sunk  under 
its  poisonous  breath;  whence  it  has  often  happened,  that  though 
the  apologist  seems  to  keep  possession  of  the  field,  and  sets  up 
his  trophy  accordingly,  yet  it  is  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  Christian 
principle,  that  we  have  reason  to  exclaim,  *'  Another  such  victory, 
and  we  are  ruined."     For  example,  the  writer  on  Evidences  is 
compelled  for  the  time  to  treat  Christianity  as  a  speculation,  or 
rather  an  historical   question,  antecedent  to  belief;  to  regard 
belief  as  a  conclusion  of  the  reason,  and  capable  of  being  aug- 
mented by  evidence,  without  losing  in  quality.     His  very  under- 
taking implies  that  full  proof  is  necessary,  or  at  least  may  be 
fairly  expected.     His  very  task  of  reconciling  things  with  one 
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another,  and  with  our  existing  notions,  encourages  that  over- 
weening prejudice  in  favour  of  consistency  and  intelligibleness^ 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious  and  vulgar,  nothing  more 
contrarj  to  the  onward  walk  of  faith,  and  hope's  upward  gaze, 
that  is  ever  looking  out  of  this  visible  system  for  chance  indica- 
tions of  other  spheres;  and  instead  of  stumbling  at  the  contra- 
dictions and  the  a^ro^  Xffyojpisva  of  Scripture,  eagerly  embraces 
them  as  the  clues  of  new  mysteries.     He  supposes  moreover  a 
thing  which  does  not  exist,  and  which  it  is  dangerous  to  imagine, 
a  mere  rasa  tabula,  a  candid  mind,  a  mind  neither  good  nor  evil, 
neither  corrupted  nor  renewed,  neither  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  nor  after  the  likeness  of  fallen  man,  nor  yet  as  again  par- 
taking of  the  Divine  nature  through  Christ.     Dr.  Pusey,  in  his 
work  on  German  Rationalism,  gives  several  striking  historical 
illustrations  of   this  hurtful    interchange  of  views  and  feelings 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  controversy.    ''  Translations,"  be 
says, "  of  our  earlier  English  apologists  opposed  to  these  (Deist- 
ical)  works  did  but  aggravate  the  evil,  and  increase  the  rationalist 
tendency ;  partly  because   they  had   themselves  been  in  some 
degree  tacitly  acted  upon  by  the  systems  which  they  opposed, 
partly  as  being  too  exclusively  intellectual,  8cc.'*  (Part  I.  p.  127.) 
He  instances  as  specimens  of  those  systems  the  attempt  of  Lord 
Herbert  to  remedy  the  unpracticalness  of  the  existing  system, 
by  converting   Christianity  into  a  mere  system  of  ethics;   and 
Tindal's  view  of  it  as  a  mere  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature,  to  which  it  appears  he  had  been  led,  on  his  side,  by  the 
constant  appeal  of  Christian  writers  to  the  rationality  of  their 
faith.    For  our  own  part  we  cannot  help  looking  on  Paley's 
works  as  a  sort  of  concordat  between  Christianity  and  Deism, 
establishing  the  facts  of  the  former  on  the  principles  of  the  latter. 
We  are  of  course  scarcely  at  liberty  to  adduce  Hoadly's  writings 
as  an  instance  of  the  ill-tendency  of  apology  on  rational  princi- 
ples, as  he  is  obviously  confronting  the  orthodox  believer  rather 
than  the  sceptic.     Still,  however,  though  he  starts  from  a  differ- 
ent end,  be  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  school  we  are  dis- 
cussing, and  illustrates  the  same  process  of  argument,  as  much 
as  if  he  bad  written  with  the  sincere  purpose  of  converting  the 
unbeliever,  instead  of  using  that  as  a  mere  pretence  for  assailing 
the  Church.     Four  of  his  sermons  (though  like  the  seventy-five 
different  shapes  in  which  the  French  cook  served  up  a  horse's 
bead  in  a  siege,  all  his  sermons  are  on  one  subject)  are  entitled 
pre-eminently,  **  The  Duty  of  Impartial  Inquiry,  and  the  two  ex- 
tiemes  of  Implicit  Subjection  and  Infidelity."    So  here  we  may 
eipect  to  find  Hoadly's  via  media.    After  sufficient  warnings 
against  unreasonable  bias,  &c.,  be  proposes  as  the  first  topic  of 
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inquiry  the  Evidences:  the  next  topic  is  singularly  in  keeping, 
and  confirmatory  of  our  remarks^  as  we  at  least  think.  It  is  in 
bis  words^  the  question, 

"  What  it  IS,  that  he  Himself  deliTers  to  his  immediaie  followers,  as  Hit 
religion,  and  the  will  of  God :  hecanse  if  we  do  not  confine  ourseWes  to 
what  is  His  true  and  jmre  reUgion,  we  may  wander  continually  in  mazes 
of  human  contrivance ;  and  never  extricate  ourselves  out  of  those  diffi- 
culties, which  may  he  brought  upon  us  in  our  inquiries.^ 

Wherein  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  we  should  confine  our 
inquiries  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  Lord ;  secondly,  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  enter  on  a  subsequent  inquiry,  on  any  principles 
we  please,  as  to  what  portion  of  those  words  were  delivered  as 
His  religion  and  the  will  of  God.  And  now  comes  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  rule,  the  one  great  advantage  which  we  contend 
has  seduced  better  men  than  Hoadly,  and  better  men  than  Bur- 
net, (see  his  conversation  with  Rochester),  to  surrender  the  Creeds 
and  the  Church : 

^'  This  rule  will  be  of  vast  use  to  us,  with  respect  both  to  such  as  will 
be  objecting  things  against  the  religion  c^  Jesus  Christ  ^  and  to  such  as 
will  be  imposing  things,  as  of  necessity  to  eternal  salvation.  For,  as  the 
inquiry  then  is  natural,  whether  those  things  objected  against  in  Chrisfs 
religion,  be  really  in  it,  as  He  delivered  it  to  the  world  :  so,  if  we  find 
them  not  there,  we  cut  off,  at  once,  the  whole  ground  of  the  objection. 
On  the  other  hand,  Are  those  things,  which  others  would  impose  upon 
Christians,  as  laws  of  God  and  Christ,  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Gospel,  as  delivered  to  the  world  by  Himself  f  If  not,  the  answer  is  easy 
to  those  who  would  add  to  His  laws  unreasonable  burthens ;  and  bring 
them  upon  men  under  the  severest  penalties.  Thus,  when  we  see  in  the 
Gospel  itself  the  great  and  only  design  of  bringing  men  to  happineaa,  by 
beliering  in  Jesus  Christ  as  sent  of  God,  in  onler  to  a  constant  and  re- 
gular practice  of  all  virtue,  of  whatever  is  reasonable  and  becoming  : 
this  will  give  us  such  a  view  of  Christianity,  as  will  make  us  able  to  reply 
to  all  objections  against  it,  taken  from  any  such  representations  of  it  as 
are  different  from,  or  contrary  to  this/' 

We  have  heard  of  "  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,"  but  we  think 
that  the  rule  of  surrendering  all  the  things  objected  to,  is  a  still 
newer  way  to  answer  old  objections.  It  has  often  appeared  to 
us  that  more  justice  has  been  done  to  Christianity  by  its  enemies, 
than  by  the  apologist.  They  seem  to  have  a  truer,  a  fresher,  and 
less  modernized  notion  of  its  principles  than  the  apologist,  whose 
main  object  is  to  square,  soften,  and  concede  as  much  as  he  can* 
In  fact  they  have  more  legitimate  reasons  for  their  position  than 
the  apologist  for  his,  who  is  such,  not  because  his  principles  are 
different  from  theirs,  but  because  he  knows  less  what  it  is  be  is 
defending,  than  they  do  what  they  attack.     In  such  cases  we  can 
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only  pray  to  be  saved  from  our  own  protectors,  or,  as  poor 
Canning  said,  **  Save,  save,  oh  save  me  from  a  candid  friend.''  We 
will,  however,  return  to  the  more  latent  dangers  of  the  argument 
with  infidelity.  The  very  natural  attempt  of  the  writer  on  Evi- 
dences to  enter  fully  into  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  do 
justice  to  their  difficulties,  leads  him  to  adopt  for  the  time  much 
of  their  nakedness  and  irreverence  of  expression,  and  boldness  of 
hypothesis :«— bnt  who  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  The 
result  is  often  the  same  as  when  satirists  think  to  check  vice  by 
unveiling  it :  reason  is  convinced  at  the  expense  of  a  corrupted 
imagination.  The  answerer  would  fain  anticipate  the  objector ; 
and  is  proud  to  show  that  he  is  not  behindhand  in  the  know- 
ledge of  scepticism.  We  have  heard  an  instance  of  an  avowed 
sceptic  getting  an  university  prize  on  some  branch  of  the  Evi- 
dences ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  it.  Who  make  the  best  Bow  Street 
officers,  though  perhaps  the  worst  reformers  of  morals?  Anin- 
goiious  treatment  of  objections  requires  a  certain  taste  for  the 
science  of  scepticism. 

The  frequent  attempts  to  convert  probable  into  demonstrative 
argument,  and  circumstantial  into  direct  evidence,  can  hardly  fail 
to  induce  a  hard  way  of  reasoning,  not  suited  to  religious  ques- 
tions. JS.  g.,  it  is  clear  that  miracles  were  not  vouchsafed  to  all, 
and  that  such  as  were  worked  were  not  so  worked  as  to  convince 
the  greatest  number  possible;  and  again  it  is  probable  they 
were  not  so  worked  as  most  forcibly  to  strike  and  convince  all 
those  who  were  permitted  to  be  witnesses.  There  was  evidently 
a  certain  providential  method  observed  in  their  ministration,  and 
they  were  not  obtruded  on  all  men,  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
and  religious  tracts  are  now-a-days*  Yet  writers  on  Evidences 
generally  assume  their  absolute  and  universal  publicity. 

**  Now,  if  these  matters  had  never  occurred/'  says  Mr.  Faber, ''  what 
coold  have  been  more  easy  than  their  confutation  ?  Numerous  wit- 
nesses might  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  who  would  readily  have  declared  that  the  alleged  facts  of  twice 
anfacnlously  feeding  large  multitudes  were  wholly  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  the  whole  town  of  &thany  would  have  attested,  that  the  marvelloas 
tale  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  bare- 
faced fabrication.  Yet  we  hear  not  that  these  facts  were  ever  controverted, 
though  the  Jewish  rulers  were,  from  the  first,  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  though  the  falsification  of  the  miracles  would, 
abofe  all  other  things,  have  promoted  their  object.  Hence  the  obvious 
presumption  is,  that  such  facts  were  too  notorious  to  be  safely  contra- 
dicted.';—(  The  DifflaUtiet  of  InfideUiy,  p.  200.) 

^gain,  Hoadly,  (for  mentioning  whose  name  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  Mr.  Faber's,  we  feel  some  apology  due  to  the  latter 
gentleman),  says  in  his  sermon  on  the  Extreme  of  Infidelity : 

£  2 
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"  Before  the  Gospel  miracles  can  be  justly  coademned^  the  point 
would  be,  to  show  that  our  Lord  refused  to  do  his  great  works  before  his 
adversaries,  or  those  who  had  au  heart  to  examiue  them  ',  as  impostors 
have  done  :  that  he  avoided  the  light,  &c/* 

NoW|  we  asky  do  these  passages  seem  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nony  of  miracles,  as  we  may  gather  it  by  considering  the  actual 
place,  time,  and  manner  of  doing  them,  the  selection  of  persons  on 
whom  they  were  wrought,  and  our  Lord's  own  account  of  His 
methods?  Hard  reasoning  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  undeniable 
consequences;  and  there  commonly  go  with  it  strong  assumptions; 
just  as  the  dialectical  character  of  natural  science  in  the  middle 
ages,  involved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  prejudiced  and  indiscrimi- 
nate way  of  observing  nature.  It  is  an  instrument  which,  in  the 
hands  of  writers  arguing  for  the  Scriptures,  sometimes  makes 
them  as  presumptuous  in  filling  up  its  voids  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration,  as  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  are  said  to  have 
been  in  filling  up  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Apostolic  lives.  We 
think  it  is  hard  reasoning,  and  strong  assumption,  in  the  unbeliever 
who  savs  the  Jewish  rulers  can  never  have  heard  of  the  miracles, 
or  must  have  known  them  never  to  have  been  really  wrought, 
otherwise  they  would  have  become  Christians.  As  another  example 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  term,  we  will  quote  some  of  Professor 
Norton's  *'  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trini- 
tarianism."* 

'^  The  doctrine  (of  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ)  is  proved  to  be  false, 
because  it  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  that  none  of  those  effects  xcere 
produced  which  would  necessarily  have  resulted  from  its  first  annunciatum 
by  Christ,  and  its  subsequent  comnnmicaiion  by  his  Apostles,  The  disci- 
ples of  our  Saviour  ronst,  at  some  period,  have  considered  him  merely  as 
a  man.  Before  he  commenced  his  ministry,  his  relations,  and  fellotv- 
townsmen,  certainly  regarded  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  man.  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of  James  and  Joseph,  and 
of  Judas  and  Simon  ?  And  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us  ?  At  some 
particular  period  the  communication  must  have  been  made  by  our  Sa- 
viour to  his  disciples  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man,  but  that  he  was,  pro- 
perly speaking,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  God  himself.  «  *  «  • 
Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  would  be  the  state  of  our  feelings, 
if  some  one  with  whom  we  had  associated  as  a  man,  were  to  declare  to 
us  that  he  was  really  God  himself.  ♦  *  ♦  *  Xnd  when  convinced 
of  its  truth,  with  what  unspeakable  astonishment  should  we  be  over- 
whelmed !  ♦  •  ♦  •  But  we  perceive  nothing  of  this  state  of  mind 
in  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  but  much  that  gives  evidence  of  a  very 
different  state  of  mind."— (pp.  103,  104). 

*  As  qttoted  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Bltoco  White's  Observations  on  Heresy  and 
Orthodoxy. 
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"  If  it  (the  proper  divinity  of  Christ),  had  ever  been  taught,  it  must 
have  been  the  main  point  of  attack  and  defence  between  those  who  as- 
sailed and  those  who  supported  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  ever  said 
in  its  explanation.  But  it  must  have  required  far  more  than  any 
otlier  doctrine  to  be  explained,  illustrated,  and  enforced  ;  for  it  appears 
not  ooiy  irreconcilable  with  the  unity  of  God,  but  equally  so  with  the 
hamaoity  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  yet  both  these  doctrines,  it  seems,  were  to 
be  maintained  in  connexion  with  it.  It  must  have  been  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  state  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  it  in  its  relations,  and 
carefully  to  guard  against  the  misapprehensions  to  which  it  is  so  liable  on 
every  side.  Especially  must  care  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  gross 
mistakes  into  which  the  Gentile  converts  from  polytheism  were  likely  to 
fall.  Yet,  so  far  from  any  such  clearness  of  statement  and  fulness  of  ex- 
pianation,  the  whole  language  of  the  New  Testament,  in  relation  to  this 
sobject,  is  a  series  of  enigmas,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth."  (p.  106.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  the  same  style  of  argument  to 
infer  from  there  not  being  now  extant  any  contemporaneous  con- 
tradiction of  the  miracles,  that  they  were  notoriously  true.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Jewish  rulers,  neither  fully  knew,  nor  yet  were 
quite  Ignorant  of  all  the  earlier  miracles  ;  that  certain  informants 
whom  they  might  reasonably  suspect,  brought  to  their  ears  certain 
confused  rumours  of  a  sort  which  were,  in  those  times,  often  spread, 
and  as  often  falsified ;  that  their  indifference  kept  them  from 
making  farther  inquiry ;  and  that  their  state  of  mind  was  some* 
what  between  absolute  belief,  and  absolute  unbelief,  and  cannot 
be  described  in  terms  commensurate  with  either  of  those  conclu- 
sions of  the  judgment.  What  if  it  should  then  appear  that  the 
miracles  were  generally  such,  and  so  done,  as  to  be  believed  only 
by  a  certain,  t.  e.,  a  believing  class  of  minds;  that  the  proofs  and 
declarations  of  certain  doctrines,  such  as  the  Messiahshipand  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  of  Man,  were  even  more  thriftily  husbanded, 
and  even  more  exclusively  directed  to  those  same  minds ;  and 
that,  further,  certain  q^uestions  more  immediately  practical,  t.  «., 
more  directly  concerning  the  mode  in  which  Christ  communicates 
to  each  of  His  members  His  saving  gifts,  have  been  studiously 
and  providentially  left  still  more  difficult,  and  still  more  dependant 
on  a  right  temper  of  mind  for  their  right  solution; — it  will  then 
appear  also  that  the  peculiar  way  of  treating  the  Evidences,  which 
we  have  described  above,  and  called  hard  reasoning,  will  not  fur- 
nish the  fittest  key  for  opening  sacred  mysteries,  (as  far  as  they  are 
to  be  opened),  and  the  right  calculus  for  attaining  the  perfection 
of  Christian  faith  and  knowledge. 

'*  The  Evidences,"  as  the  very  word  seems  to  imply,  confine  the 
attention  to  what  is  evidently  and  expressly  testified.  Now  peo- 
pie  may,  of  course,  differ  on  the  question  whether  there  are  any 
parts  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  early  Church  which  do  not 
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appear  expressly  ia  Scripture,  or  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers, 
or  in  heathen  testimonies ;  yet  thus  much  is  dear,  that  if  the 
affirmative  of  this  question  be  true,  then  they,  who  will  only  admit 
what  does  expressly  appear  in  those  writings,  will  lose  both  the 
portions  of  faith  and  practice  thus  ''  not  proven"  by  evidence,  and 
also  the  precious  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  caution 
and  indirectness  observed  in  expressing  them.  Now  the  Church 
and  the  Creeds  do  certainly,  as  all  the  chief  writers  on  the  Evi- 
dences hesitate  not  to  avow,  teach  and  maintain  some  things 
utterly  incapable  of  proof  by  the  evidential  method.  Therefore 
while  he  wno  submits  to  hear  the  Church  will  both  gain  those 
truths  and  that  lesson,  the  disciple  of  the  Evidences  will  lose 
both.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  serious  student^  'Widi 
leisure  to  make  a  conscientious  preparation  for  orders,  led  by 
accident  to  begin  with  a  diligent  study  of  the  Evidences ;  with  his 
reason  trained  on  this  model,  let  him  come  bye  and  bye  to  some 
point  of  doctrine,  on  which,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  day, 
*'  all  good  men  are  not  agreed/*  such  as  the  Personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  propriety  of  the  address  to  Him  in  the 
Litany ;  with  the  impression,  of  course,  that  he  ou^ht  not  to  pro- 
fess acquiescence,  till  he  has  direct  testimony  to  satisfy  him.  We 
anticipate  for  him  a  long,  harassing,  and  perhaps  unsuccessful 
enquiry. 

Again,  let  it  be  considered  how  many  subsidiaries  are  requisite 
to  the  understanding  of  any  statement  or  single  word  that  has  a 
reference  to  abstract  or  moral  subjects.  We  may  know  a  lan- 
guage grammatically,  know  every  derivation  and,  in  a  manner, 
every  idiom ;  we  may  know  much  of  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  people  that  speak  it ;  and  yet  want  that  familiar  acquaintance 
which  alone  will  disclose  to  us  all  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  what 
we  read.  We  understand  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge.  We 
solve  every  new  difficulty  by  our  previous  information.  The  di** 
rection  from  which  we  arrive  at  any  given  point  determines  the 
line  of  our  future  progress.  Now  without  our  attempting  to 
describe  in  this  place  the  right  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  obvious  that  approaching  them  as  certain  works 
of  the  Evidences  supposes  us  to  do,  without  prejudice  or  any 
peculiar  preparation  at  all,  treating  them  as  antecedent  to  the 
truth  delivered  to  us,  without  any  guide  but  common  sense,  as  if 
the  reader  were  "  the  son  of  an  oak,"  or  one  of  the  stones  which 
Deucalion  threw  into  the  empty  world,  must  lead  to  our  assign- 
ing the  lowest  and  most  naked  signification  to  Scripture ; — ety- 
mological, perhaps,  grammatical,  critical,  historical,  and  so  forth, 
but  any  meaning  rather  than  doctrine,  and  any  doctrine  rather 
than  that  of  the  Church. 
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But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  books  generally  divest 
the  reader  of  his  Christianity  even  more  than  the  plan  of  their 
argument  strictly  requires.  Though  it  were  allowable  to  insulate 
him,  as  it  were^  from  the  Churchy  to  make  him  forget  his  faith, 
and  every  believing  association  and  rule  of  judgment,  they  com- 
monly do  more  than  this.  Nay  the  very  force  necessary  to  do 
this  carries  them  still  further  on«  They  suppose  him,  and  they 
make  him,  positively  unbelieving  and  irreverent.  They  appeal 
to  him  as  worse  than  a  heathen,  independent  of  the  Church,  not 
in  circumstances,  but  in  will ;  one  of  a  system  formed  not  only 
out  of  the  Church,  but  against  it.  They  appeal  to  the  world,  or 
(like  Dr.  Shuttle  worth,  on  Tradition,  p.  14)  to  ''  mankind,''  and 
set  it  up  as  a  judge  over  the  Church.  Thus  they  carry  ^e  in- 
terpretation of  ocripture,  and  other  sacred  questions, ''  before  the 
unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints."  No  wonder  then  that  the 
Church  has  so  often  reason  to  complain  of  the  decision. 

These  are  sacrifices  that  deserve  well  to  be  weighed  before  we 
intrude  on  the  youthful  mind  as  the  substruction  of  a  well-built 
theology,  an  amoebsan  strain  of  objection  and  reply;  Deist  and 
Christian,  Arcades  ambo,  Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 
What  if  the  youth  be  taught  a  facility  in  answering  objections, 
and  making  revelation  look  all  straight  and  square :  we  know  not 
whether  this  be  not  almost  as  dangerous  a  faculty  as  readiness 
at  making  objections.  There  is  nothing  rerpAyanfov  in  theology. 
The  notion  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  what  may  be  adjusted 
to  Tisible  facts  and  acknowledged  principles,  is  but  another  form 
of  the  Epicurean  dogma.  Ex  nihilojit  nihil.  But  perhaps  the 
more  common  result  is  an  equal  facility  at  objecting  and  answer- 
ing, which  indeed  the  possessor,  as  life  advances,  may  have  little 
opportunity  or  encouragement  to  practise,  but  which  must  abate 
from  the  seriousness  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  impair  their 
holcUng  on  his  practical  energies.  The  power  of  assuming  divers 
and  contradictory  positions  sometimes  costs  the  habit  of  tenacity 
to  the  true  one.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  the  intellect  to  grant  falsi- 
ties and  to  waive  truths  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  still  less 
easy  for  the  heart  to  do  even  a  temporary  violence  to  its  first 
religious  impressions,  and  having  done  it,  to  resume  them  un- 
impaired. Men  who  needlessly  brave  suspicion  by  often  stepping 
on  the  slippery  confines  of  propriety,  are  apt  to  acquire  what  is 
called  a  leaky  character ;  so  are  they  liable  to  a  leaky  faith  who 
play  with  truth  and  falsehood.  Moreover  the  mass  are  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  admissions  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  one's 
actual  faith.  We  remember  that  Taylor,  the  infidel  preacher,  once 
pleaded  at  the  Old  Bailey  that  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him,  being  no  logicians,  could  not  see  the  difference  between 
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hypothetical  aud  categorical  blasphemy.  Now  we  fear  that  long 
elaborate  processes  of  argument  proving  the  fact  of  the  Church's 
foundation,  but  hypotheticaliy  omitting  certain  chief  agencies  in 
that  work,  are  likely  to  produce  a  similar  unintentional  injury  on 
the  minds  alike  of  the  propounder  and  his  hearers.  A  false  sup- 
position in  argument  easily  becomes  a  false  principle  of  conduct, 
and  what  the  mouth  consents  to  suppress  for  the  time,  may  easily 
become  a  permanent  omission  of  the  heart.  The  voluntary 
deliquium  of  faith  may  end  in  an  eternal  trance,  or  in  a  contin- 
gent and  an  hypothetical  hope  like  that  with  which  the  French- 
man died ;  "  I,  if  I  am,  leave  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul,  to  God, 
if  there  is  a  God.^  Again  reasoning  to  confute  others  is  obvi- 
ously a  very  diiFerent  process  from  seeking  the  truth,  and  is  likely 
to  stand  in  its  way.  Many  things  may  be  said  to  the  unbeliever, 
but  anything  only  is  true;  and  he  who  knows  the  many  is  likely 
to  confound  with  them  the  one.  There  is,  for  example,  little  in 
Paley's  works  to  counteract  the  suspicion,  that  the  reply  in  the 
following  passage,  which  he  considers  sufficient  for  the  unbeliever, 
is  also  sufficient  for  the  writer  himself. 

*'  The  difficulty  which  attends  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter, 
is  contained  in  this  question ;  If  we  once  admit  the  fallibility  of  the 
apostolic  judgment,  where  are  we  to  stop,  or  in  what  can  we  rely  upon 
it }  To  which  question,  as  arguing  with  unbelievers,  and  as  arguing 
for  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  history,  and  for  that  alone,  it 
is  competent  to  the  advocate  of  Christianity  to  reply — Give  me  the 
Apostles'  testimony,  and  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  their  judgment; 
give  me  the  facts,  and  I  have  a  complete  security  for  every  conclusion  I 
want.'* — Evidencest  Part  III.  ch.  ii. 

The  new  foundation  of  the  Evidences  has  of  course  been 
deemed  necessary  to  make  up  for  what  many  had  thought  fit  to 
reject,  the  testimony  of  the  Church  Catholic :  and  certainly  if 
quantity  could  make  up  for  quality,  '*  if  a  gross  of  green  spec* 
tacles"  would  stand  instead  of  food  and  clothing,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  substitution.  It  was  thought  desi- 
rable to  construct  an  historical  or  literary  chain  of  evidence,  instead 
of  the  social  transmission.  The  question  was  carried  from  the 
Church  to  the  library.  Of  course  the  unbeliever  has  gained  bold- 
ness if  not  strength  by  the  change  of  the  ground,  feeling  himself 
more  at  home  among  books  than  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  treated 
perhaps  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  instead  of  "  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican."  The  infidel  writer  of  "  The  New  Trial  of  the 
Witnesses"  thus  expresses  his  thanks,  which  we  are  well  pleased 
it  falls  not  to  us  to  acknowledge,  for  the  ease  and  enlargement 
which  he  is  sensible  of  deriving  from  the  Church's  new  mode  of 
defence : — 
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*'  However  that  may  be,  the  lovers  of  truth  are  under  infinite  obliga- 
tiODs  to  these  men  (Sherlock,  Littleton,  &c.)  for  having  at  last  conducted 
them  into  the  right  path,  after  having  for  ages  wandered  in  the  thorny 
wilderness  of  superstition  and  false  philosophy.'' — p.  4. 

To  Palej,  however,  he  gives  the  palm  as  his  chief  liberator, 
sajing  that  ''his  book  supersedes  every  other  on  the  subject." 
But  in  the  following  passage  he  still  more  explicitly  recognizes 
our  change  of  footing,  and  shows  what  we  lose  by  it : — 

"  These  writers  (Origen,  Athanasins,  Jerome,  &c.)  were  not  contem* 
f^raries  with  the  Evangelists,  and  have  in  fact  little  more  ground  to  pro- 
ceed upon  than  we  ourselves  have,  except  what  is  now  become  so  fashion- 
able to  despise ;  namely,  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  for  with  respect 
to  a  correct  and  critical  knowledge  of  Scripture,  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
that  these  fathers  are  far  excelled  by  theologians  of  the  present  day." — 
p.  44. 

If  there  is  one  principle  more  obvious  than  another  in  the  Di- 
vine  dispensations,  it  is  the  perpetual  union  and  identity  of  the 
witness  and  the  teacher.  I'he  lawgiver,  the  prophet,  the  king 
himself,  the  very  founder  of  the  institution,  the  very  declarer  of 
God's  will,  the  very  person  who  demanded  the  obedience  of  God's 
people,  was  the  witness,  the  only  witness,  of  his  commission. 
His  testimony  was  inseparable  from  his  office :  it  could  not  be 
contemplated  without  himself  being  seen  and  heard :  it  could  not 
be  fully  understood  and  entered  into,  except  while  listening  to 
him,  and  obeying  him :  it  could  not  be  taken  in  the  hand,  opened^ 
held  up  to  the  light,  turned  inside  out,  dissected,  and  analyzed, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  and  indifferent.  It  went  with 
the  speaker  as  much  as  the  grace  of  his  person,  the  authority 
with  which  he  spake,  and  the  brightness  of  his  face.  Thus  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Church  alone  exhibited  her  own 
miraculous  credentials,  she  alone  interpreted  each  awful  sign ; 
and  each  sign  spake  only  in  affirmation  of  her  preaching ;  like 
that  fabled  token  of  true  birthright — 

'*  Horn  of  the  inheritance. 

"  Horn  it  was  which  none  could  sound, 

*'  No  one  upon  living  ground, 
Save  he  who  came  as  rightful  heir 
To  £gremont'§  domains  and  castle  fair.*' 

It  deserves  however  to  be  inquiredi  whether  the  undue  import- 
ance now  attached  to  the  study  of  the  Evidences  have  not  arisen 
mainly  from  the  peculiar  direction  given  to  theology  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  which  the  eye  of  faith  was  turned  from  the 
IhingB  believed  to  their  image  in  the  human  breast.  Doubt- 
less the  divines  who  led  that  movement,  could  themselves  well 
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distinguish  between  the  faith  they  taught,  and  a  mere  assent  to 
*'  the  facts  of  Christianity ;"  nay,  they  vehemently  protested  and 
carefully  guarded  against  so  fatal  a  confusion.  Yet  the  pains 
that  writers  take  to  provide  against  a  consequence  of  their  teach- 
ing, are  not  commonly  thought  to  prove  that  consequence  unlikeljf 
or  unnatural.  At  any  rate  the  distinctions  by  which  the  writen 
in  question  tried  to  guard  their  teaching  from  abuse,  were  not  so 
tangible,  were  not  so  strong  a  bulwark  against  men  of  gross  per* 
ceptions  and  overbearing  tempers,  as  the  differences  between 
Catholic  truth  and  heretical  error,  on  which  the  ancient  Church 
had  more  insisted.  The  question  once  asked  was,  *'  Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?"  and  the  answers  made  bj 
individual  men  could  easily  be  tested  by  the  Creeds :  but  after 
the  changes  referred  to  the  question  became.  Do  you  merely  be- 
lieve the  history  of  Christ,  or  do  you  believe  in  Christ  ?  that  is| 
*'  Is  your  faith  a  right  kind  of  faith  V  The  controversy  passed 
from  doctrine  to  spirituality,  that  is,  to  Christian  ethics,  a  much 
vaguer  and  less  determinate  subiect  than  the  other.  This  self- 
chosen  position  of  spiritual  truth,  however,  the  visible  Church 
could  not  retain  long:  as  the  multitude,  that  might  have  been 
overawed  by  the  fixed  and  commanding  rule  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
could  without  shame  and  without  much  danger  of  convictioo, 
challenge  a  superiority  to  her  truest  sons,  by  that  easy  and  accom- 
modating rule  of  spiritual,  or  in  other  words,  and  as  it  was  bye 
and  bye  explained,  of  moral  goodness;  a  rule  which  changed 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  age,  and  therefore  was  no  rule 
at  all.  The  world  was  as  pleased  to  accept  the  new  basis  of 
orthodoxy,  as  a  candidate  for  academic  honours  who  finds  his 
examiner  departing  from  the  letter  and  the  facts  of  his  subject, 
and  allowing  him  an  opening  for  the  use  of  shallow  tact*  and 
uninformed  cleverness.  Like  a  politic  foe,  that  world  had  only  to 
lie  in  wait,  and  to  aggravate  the  injuries  which  the  Church  was 
receiving  from  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  her  own  mem- 
bers. Much  it  had  rejoiced  when  the  speculations  and  disputes 
of  the  Schoolmen  brought  discredit  on  the  supremacy  of  Catholic 
doctrine;  and  still  more  when  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy,  hraiela-a  vgos  filav  iroS/,  seemed  to  founder  for  ever  the 
cause  of  Catholic  unity  and  obedience :  but  the  triumph  of  Lati- 
tudinarianism  was  complete  when  the  absurdities  of  the  Puritans 
brought  contempt  on  that  new  question,  on  which  Luther  vainly 
thought  to  fight  the  world,  the  difference  of  a  lively  and  a  dead 
faith,  and  their  several  operations.  When  ^'the  notes  of  the 
Church^'  were  overlooked,  ^'  the  signs  of  a  converted  man''  coald 
not  be  expected  to  engage  more  attention.  Unity  was  broken, 
orthodoxy  despised i  so  '^godliness"  did  not  long  survive.     The 
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enemy  soon  learnt  the  new  watchword  of  the  Church ;  *'  faith 
only**  was  asked,  and  faith  only  they  bestowed,  with  as  little 
inquiry  into  its  quality  and  fruits,  as  into  the  particulars  of  what 
was  believed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  when  the  new 
article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church  had  been  tried  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  it  had  become  the  pretence  of  a  religion,  not 
indeed  Antinomian,  but  not  less  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ :  a 
religioQ  which  cared  not  for  a  high  standard  of  practice  any  more 
4ian  for  unity,  creeds,  and  ordinances ;  and  which  dispensed  as 
summarily  with  the  requirements,  as  it  did  with  the  conditions  of 
Christian  faith.  On  tnis  pretence  then  multitudes  claimed  to  be 
beiicTers,  nay  were  clamed  as  such  by  the  Church,  who  believed 
little  more  than  did  those  Jews  who  said,  **  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the 
•on  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?''  though, 
like  the  same  Jews,  they  were  disposed  to  ask,  "  How  is  it  then 
that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven?** 

Now  we  say  it  was  to  meet  this  last  system  of  an  historical,  as 
contrasted  with  a  Catholic,  an  orthodox,  and  a  "  lively**  faith, 
that  the  modem  study  of  Evidences  was  introduced.  Surely  men 
must  have  vastly  overrated  the  spiritual  value  of  a  bare  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture  history,  before  they  could  make  it  the  ri\o$, 
die  centre,  of  so  much  labour.  Do  not  books  of  this  sort  leave 
on  the  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  a  great  thins  to  be  quite 
convinced  that  there  was  such  an  one  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
did  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ? — that  it  is  a  great  step,  instead 
of  being  in  otir  case  no  step  at  all,  if  not  a  backward  step,  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  that  question,  to  recognize  the  fact,  to 
allow  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  to  dwell  on  it  with  conscious  cer- 
tainty? What  exact  impression  Paley's  Evidences  leave  on  the 
mind,  each  reader  only  can  know  for  himself,  but  the  author  him- 
self in  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  does  not  carry  us  much 
further  onwards,  backwards,  upwards  or  downwards,  whichever  it 
be,  than  the  step  we  mention.  After  particularizing  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  a  future  judgment, 
as  the  chief  disclosures  of  revelation,  he  proceeds : 

"  Other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  although  of  infinite  Importance 
when  placed  beside  any  other  topic  of  human  inquiry,  are  only  the  ad- 
jancts  and  circnmstances  of  this.  They  are  however  such  as  appear 
worthy  of  the  original  to  which  we  ascribe  them.  The  morality  of  the 
religion,  whether  taken  from  the  precepts  or  the  example  of  its  Founder, 
or  ham  the  lessons  of  its  primitive  teachers,  derived,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  what  had  been  inculcated  by  their  Master,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  wise 
and  pure  3  *  *  *  a  morality,  in  a  word,  which  is,  and  hath  been,  most 
bendwiial  to  mankind." 

And  then  he  stops*    Thus  briefly  does  be  dismiss  all  .^'  other 
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articles  of  the  Christian  faith/'  i.  e«  ali  beside  the  Resurrectic 
and  the  Judgment,  describing  them  as  *'  only  the  adjuncts  ai 
circumstances"  of  these  two  doctrines; — naj,  leaving  it  doui  " 
whether  he  does  not  consider  them  all  included  in  the  **  nioralit 
of  the  religion."    This  omission,  compared  with  what  he  d( 
say,  appears  to  us  as  sadly  significant.     As  however  it  may 
excused  on  the  plea  of  consistency  to  the  plan,  we  will  addi 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  three  works  together  in 
dedication  of  his  Natural  Theology : 

*'  The  following  discussion  alone  was  wanted  to  make  up  my  w( 
into  a  system :  in  which  works,  such  as  they  are,  the  public  have 
before  them,  the  evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  the  evidences  of 
vealed  Religion,  and  an  account  of  the  duties  that  result  from  both. 
is  of  small  importance  that  they  have  been  written  in  an  order  the 
reverse  of  that  in  which  they  ought  to  be  read.     I  commend,  therefc 
the  present  volume  to  your  Lordship's  protection,  not  only  as,  in  all  pi 
bability,  my  last  labour,  but  as  the  completion  of  a  regular  and 
hensive  design" 

Now  we  think  the  student  may  search  all  through  this  compi 
system^  without  finding  what  are  specially  called  the  mysterioi 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  so  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  </ 
are  what  he  refers  to,  immediately  after  the  last  quotation,  wh( 
he  speaks  of ''  subordinate  differences  of  opinion,"  and  disparage- 
ingly  contrasts  them  with  "  substantial  Christianity ;"  and  that,  ^ 
like  Burnet  smoothing  down  the  Creed  to  Rochester's   accept* 
ance,  he  thought  them  merely  the  refinements  of  schoolmen.     Is 
there  one  word  in  all  this  ''  complete  system,"  which  the  tutor  of 
the  Unitarian  College  at  York,  or  wherever  else  this  system  is 
adopted,  need  omit,  qualify,  or  explain  to  his  pupils?     These 
were  Paley's  novissima  verba,  and  they  afford  us  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  really  held  more  than  he  conceived  there  was 
occasion  to  express  in  his  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Mo- 
rals.    His  method,  admirable  as  it  may  seem  in  its  own  sphere, 
failed  him  in  matters  of  doctrine.     The  end  of  his  argument  was 
the  "  facts*'  of  Christianity,  and  there  he  rested, — effete, — emerilus. 
The  Apostles  were  witness  of  Christ,  and  Christ  was  witness  of 
His  own  resurrection  and  morality;  that  is  all  we  need  believe; 
they  who  do  believe  thus  much  have  sufficient  op/uuij,  sufficient  mo* 
mentum,  so  to  speak,  and  may  add  what  they  please ;  but  what 
they  add  to  that  will  be  only  private  opinion :  or  in  the  words  of: 
a  Socinian  periodical,*  reviewing  the  work  of  a  recent  convert  to 
its  views,  "  Christianity  is  a  moral  influence  derived  from  certain 
facts ;  and  whoever  receives  the  facts,  may,  if  he  will,  enjoy  the 
doctrine.     We  should  prefer,  therefore,  to  define  Christianity  to 

*  Christian  Teacher,  Oct  1855,  p.  6f  5. 
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be  the  reception  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  as  moral  facts. 
All  Christians  agree  in  this,  and  it  is  enough."  There  is  no  rea- 
lOD  therefore  to  doubt  that  Paley  held  deliberately  and  to  the  last 
what  he  said  in  the  beat  of  party  strife  thirty  years  before  the  date 
of  the  last  quotation,  in  his  pamphlet  against  requiring  Subscrip- 
boo. 

**  The  question  concerning  the  object  qftoorsh^  is  attended,  I  confess, 
irith  difficulty :  it  seems  almost  directly  to  divide  the  worshippers.  But 
let  the  Church  pare  down  her  excrescences  till  she  comes  to  this  question ; 
|e(  ber  £schargefrom  her  Uturgy  coniraoersies  unconnected xdih  devotion; 
let  ber  try  what  may  be  done  for  all  sides,  by  worshipping  God  in  that 
lauraliti/  of  expression  in  which  he  himself  has  left  some  points,  8ic" 

In  support  of  which  project  he  cites  a  most  appropriate  pas* 
nge  from  "  the  excellent  Hoadly,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls  him.  In 
the  same  pamphlet  there  occurs  the  following  note : 

"  How  a  creqd  is  to  be  made,  as  the  Considerations  recommend,  in 
irbich  all  parties  shall  agree,  our  author  cannot  understand.  I  will  tell 
bim  how  5  by  adheriog  to  Scripture  terms :  and  this  will  suit  the  best 
idea  of  a  creed  (a  summary  or  compendium  of  a  larger  volume),  and 
the  only  fair  purpose  of  one,  instruction.^' 

After  this  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  the  chapter  on  Reli- 
ligious  Establishments  and  Toleration  (a  mode  of  stating  the  sub- 
ject which  reminds  us  of  the  figure  of  speech  j)ateris  et  auro)  he 
idvances,  that  even  supposing  the  Apostles  mstituted  a  certain 
polity,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  is  obliging  on  us ;  that  he  ut- 
terly  rejects  creeds  and  confessions,  as  checking  inquiry,  and  vio- 
bting  liberty,  and  in  fact  always  contradicting  the  real  opinions 
9f  those  who  profess  them ;  and  that  he  holds  that  the  establish- 
Dent  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  altered  or  qualified  according 
to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Thus  far  and  no  further  did  the 
iritfametic  of  the  Evidences  carry  the  Joseph  Hume  of  theology. 

The  ancient  Church  forgot  those  things  that  were  behind, 
reaching  forth  unto  those  that  were  before ;  and,  after  the  apos- 
tolic precept,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  de- 
lired  to  go  on  unto  perfection,  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,  &c.  But 
lie  Church  of  later  times  seems  willingly  to  fall  even  further  back 
than  those  first  principles : — '*  Let  us  first  make  ourselves  sure 
bere  was  such  an  one  as  Christ  at  all,"  say  her  tardy  sons ;  which 
Karcely  seems  part  of  the  very  foundation.  Surely  some  blight, 
looie  curse  must  be  resting  on  the  land,  for  this  can  hardly  be 
but  a  dwindled  and  expiring  theology,  *'  ever  learning  and  never 
Bble  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;"  an  ever-nupturient, 
Kver-wedded  love.    After  three  centuries  of  much  seeming  toil 
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through  tangled  wood  and  deep  morassi  it  finds  itself  spell-boiiMl 
no  nearer  its  journey's  end  than  when  night  set  in.  Our  ill-starred 
divines,  ^*  tossed  to  and  froj"  stead  of  being  brought  bj  this  tine 
**  unto  the  haven  where  diey  would  be/'  and  exclaiming  with 
mixed  joy  and  fear.  Jam  tandem  Italia  Jvgientis  prendimus  am, 
sink  under  the  sad  experience  of  past  perils,  cry  out,  Itaiiamit- 
quimur  fugientem,  cast  away  hope,  bum  their  ships,  and  setde 
where  they  are. 

^Amo  TorflCfMuv  Upm  ;(fiopov0'f  irMyoi.    Stead  of  believing  miidioi , 
little  proof,  wherein  early  piety  once  delighted,  this  age  of  reasM 
seems  to  pride  itself  in  the  inverse  measures  of  the  briefest  andtk 
lowest  creed,  and  the  greatest  demonstration :  whereby  it  incurs  a 
double  miscarriage,  viz.  both  in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  its 
faith.    It  cannot  be  said  to  believe  what  it  merely  holds  to  be  his- 
torically proved;  and  is  disposed  to  hold  nothing  but  what  maybe 
proved  with  a  sort  of  historical  certainty,  in  which  predicameDt 
lies  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  Christian  doctrine,  e.  g.  "  one  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins,"  which  the  Socinian  periodiod 
above  quoted  contends  not  to  be  necessary,  on  the  ground  '^  tbat 
nothing  can  be  essential  which  is  not  clearly  stated/'     But  e?ery 
thing  is  warped  and  stunted  to  this  new  rule  of  much  proof  and; 
little  faith.    The  Scriptures  are  studied  to  prove  them  genuine:! 
the  lives  and  peculiar  styles  of  the  Apostles  are  brought  out  to 
prove  that  there  were  such  men:    stead  of  new  and  unheeded 
truths  being  brought  out  to  augdient  our  store,  we  have  uiufe' 
signed  coincidences  to  prove  the  old  and  familiar  truths  that  noj 
Christians  should  for  a  moment  doubt:  many  know  nothing  of  tliej 
Fathers  to  their  credit,  except  that  they  were  writers  who  some-: 
times  quoted  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  implied  their  existence^ 
while  they  are  scarcely  aware  that  the  same  Fathers  bear  the  fikel 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  certain  doctrines:  and  as  we  have  tiiff 
evidence  odhe  Fathers  in  place  of  the  Church's  internal  history,  so^ 
for  her  external  fortunes  we  have  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers. 
The  awful  miracles,  works  as  stupendous  as  the  world's  first  cie* 
ation,  have  come  to  be  regarded  in  a  general  M'ay  in  their  lowesi 
character  as  credentials  of  a  Divine  mission,  not  as  the  presence  o^ 
the  Creator  and  Preserver,  the  God  of  Israel,  entering  into  hii 
own,  and  subduing  all  things  unto  the  Son  of  Man;  naj,  widi 
scarcely  a  reference  to  the  peculiar  instruction  which  each  was  d» 
signed  to  convey.    All  things  are  viewed  evidentially.    Christ^ 
death  was  only  an  evidence  of  His  love :  or,  as  Hoadly  expressd 
it, ''  was  to  engage  us  to  himself,  i.  e.  to  the  stricter  obbtervational 
his  laws,  which  are  the  laws  of  morality;"  and  of  courW  the  lib 
outward  instruction  is  all  the  same  author  allows  to  toe    Sacra 
ments.    '^  The  Evidences"  are  made  to  run  like  an  lundeqihi 
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dirou|h  the  whole  body  of  Divinity;  vvhich  jthe  modern  student 
investigates  comparatively  heedless  of  its  harpfiony  and  beauty  of 
doctrine,  and  teats  to  pieces  for  his  petty  purlpose,  as  a  barbarian 
demolishes  a  splendid  building  for  the  sake  ot\  the  metal  clamps, 
and  bums  the  marble  columns  for  lime;  or  as  Jedediah  Buxton 
attentively  listened  to  a  concert  that  he  might  curry  away  the  exact 
namber  of  the  notes.  1 

The  connection  we  have  endeavoured  to  Arace  between  the 
cbaoges  immediately  consequent  on  the  Reforlmation,  and  the  di- 
rection of  theology  we  have  been  describing,  \had  of  course  been 
noticed  by  writers,  whose  views  lead  them  to  \contemplate  with 
equal  satisfaction  both  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Wr.  Benson,  who 
was  a  non-conformist,  and  like  not  a  few  of  his  rfellow  writers  on 
the  Evidences,  an  Arian,  prefaces  his  *'  History  of  tfte  first  planting 
of  the  Christian  Religion"  with  the  following  prophetic  remarks: — 

**  There  is  nothiDg  more  universally  entertaining  than  hlfe^ry-     And 
the  sacred  history,  if  rightly  understood,  would  be  the  most  pleS^^iug  and 
useful.     This  method  of  conveying  down,  from  age  to  age,  the  rev^fllf^jion 
of  the  divine  will,  has  some  advantages ;  beyond  that  of  systems^  instituteX  '^^ 
or  apogtoUcal  canons.    For  what  is  founded  upon  facts  ought  to  be  hitto- 
rkaUy  related:  and  no  evidence  strikes  the  bulk  of  mankind,  like  public 
and  undoubted /ac^«. 

"  'Tis  not  much  above  two  hundred  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  glorious  Reformation :  since  which,  the  Protestants  have  not  been 
able,  entirely,  to  shake  off  the  spirit  of  infalUbUUy  and  persecution.  We 
live,  indeed,  in  a  day,  when  liberty  is  in  the  ascendant ;  and  we  ourselves 
aare  the  happy  nation  :  but  'tis  scarce  half  an  age  since,  since  this  greatest 
of  temporal  blessings  was  precarious.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
alie  ^udy  of  the  Scriptures  (as  well  as  of  other  arts  and  sciences)  is  capa- 
ble of  improvement ;  and  that  by  free  inqusry,  some  things  are  found 
to  have  been  misrepresented  in  the  ages  of  darkness  and  tyranny  I* 

The  century  which  has  elapsed  since  these  words  were  written 

has  tfirown  much  light  on  their  import.    It  has  shown  that  all  who 

take  that  path  go  only  in  one  direction;  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum: 

and  we  cannot  agree  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Hart  well 

Home  (who  by  the  bye  does  not  notice  Benson's  heretical  views) 

that  the  work  in  question  may  be  republished.    The  experience 

I  of  the  last  century  has  not  however  deterred  some  modem  writers 

i  from   pointing  with  gratulation,  more  qualified   perhaps   than 

Benson's,  to  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  which  we  have 

I  been  illustratiDg.    Thus  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 

^  triumphantly  produces  the  Evidences  as  a  compensation  for  va- 

^rious  admitted  ill  consequences  of  the  Reformation: — 

^  ^  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  changes?  That  the  liberty 
^  of  discossion  has  sometimes  degenerated  into  licentiousness ;  that  the 
I  aaind  of  meDi  eaumcipated  from  its  shackles,  has  sometimes  abased  its 
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freedoiD)  and  run  wijd  into  excess,  we  know  and  acknowledge  with  the 
most  sincere  regret.  '  We  are  also  aware  that  there  has  arisen  an  almost 
endless  series  of  contijoversy,  wherein  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  has 
too  often  been  forgotten,  in  the  eagerness  of  dispute  and  the  keen  desire 
of  victory.  But  with  a  full  perception  and  free  confession  of  these  aboses, 
we  still  may  ask,  faa^  not  the  cause  of  Christianity  prospered  ?  It  is  since 
the  period,  when  theVmind  of  man  has  been  awakened  from  its  torpor,  sad 
when  religion,  like  other  matters,  has  been  a  subject  of  investigation,  thit 
the  true  interests  ofAthe  Gospel  have  been  promoted.  We  now  possess  a 
number  of  treatises,  |  in  which  the  Evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  set 
forth  with  so  much  ^veight  and  precision,  that  we  receive  our  faith,  no 
longer  merely  as  th^t  of  the  country  in  which  we  chanced  to  be  bom, 
but  as  that  to  wlyfch,  after  fair  inquiry,  we  are  disposed  to  give  our 
voluntary  and  reasonable  assent.*' — p.  221. 

The  Romai^CatboHc  communion,  whatever  else  it  was  or  did, 
must  be  allowed  this  praise,  that  it  was  ever  distinguished  as  a 
pillar  of  th^  truth.  Its  awful  unity  seems  to  have  preserved  it 
from  the«^fidei  temper  of  recent  ages,  as  much  as  from  the  vast 
apoj^cies  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Bacon,  in  his  Advancement  of 
Tticaming,  reviewing  with  no  small  exactness  all  present  and  past 
theology,  never  once  notices  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  as  a 
branch  of  learning  either  existent  or  desired.  The  Romanist 
therefore  can  hardly  fail  to  think  it  a  decisive  condemnation  of  our 
system,  that,  after  having  enjoyed  our  liberty  for  three  centuries, 
we  are  now  employed  in  provmg  the  existence  of  Him  after  whose 
name  we  call  ourselves;  and  have  dropped  so  far  to  the  rear  of 
theology,  as  to  make  this  a  prominent  feature  in  the  instruction, 
not  merely  of  the  controversialist,  not  of  the  Church's  professional 
advocate,  but  of  the  general  student.  He  must  think  it  an  adniissioo, 
that,  severed  from  the  Roman  Communion,  we  have  no  authorita- 
tive voice  in  our  own,  and  cannot  put  forth  the  Bible  in  the  name 
of  the  English  Church;  and  therefore  are  driven  to  make  the  Bi- 
ble stand  by  itself,  by  a  cumbrous  apparatus  of  Evidences.  He  must 
then  conclude  that  we  *'  have  gained  this  harm  and  loss"  by  not 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  Rome,  and  by  loosing  from  her  com- 
munion. We  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  youth  that  left  his  father's 
house,  and  went  into  strange  countries,  on  a  vain  conceit  that  he 
could  do  better  with  his  own  wits,  than  by  an  obedient  use  of  his 
father's  ways  and  means ;  hut  who  after  a  long  while  was  found  so 
reduced,  as  to  be  providing  for  the  first  necessities  of  nature,  by 
piling  up  sods  for  protection  from  the  weather,  and  gathering  wild 
berries  for  food ;  but  who  yet  fondly  clave  to  his  poverty,  because 
it  was  self  chosen.  Or  he  will  adopt,  with  his  own  interpretation, 
the  words  of  a  writer  whom  we  have  several  times  quoted  for  other 
purposes:— 

''  When  the  faith  of  Christians  is  new  settled,  by  weak  mi  £aUible  men. 
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many  honclred  years  after  Christ  left  it  settled  by  himself;  and  the  charity 
of  Christians  «o  confined  by  these  new  settlements,  and  by  the  decrees  of 
those  who  make  them,  that  Christians  of  later  ages  have  been  as  effectu- 
ally  known  by  their  hating  and  abasing  one  another^  as  their  great  Mas-* 
ter  desired  they  should  be  by  their  loving  one  another  $  when  this  is  the 
case,  I  say,  then  we  find  infidelity  gaining  strength,  not  from  any  argu^ 
meuts  of  its  own,  but  from  those  which  it  draws  from  the  conduct  of 
professed  believers. — Hoadly*8  Fourth  Sermon  on  Impartial  Inquiry, 

We  need  Dot  linger  to  answer  the  Romanist,  who  is  as  respon- 
sible for  our  separation  and  its  consequences  as  we  are,  except  to 
observe  that  his  own  attempt  to  make  the  Church  al|  sufficient 
without  the  Bible  is  producing  the  same  unhappy  retrogression,  the 
same  scepticism,  and  the  same  necessity  for  laying  again  the  first 
foundation  of  faith,  as  the  Protestant  attempt  to  dispense  with  the 
Church,  and  to  base  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  history  and  criticism.  We  admit  however  thus  far,  that, 
when  it  is  considered  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  does  naturally 
and  unconsciously  inspire  a  conviction  of  their  genuineness  and  ve- 
racity; and  a  study  of  the  Fathers  and  of  Church  history  imparts 
their  evidence  to  Scripture  in  the  same  sure  though  imperceptible 
manner;  it  does  seem  as  strange  and  unnecessary  to  make  that 
conscious  which  was  before  unconscious,  to  make  that  professed 
which  was  certainly  implied,  to  make  that  the  object  of  exclusive 
and  laborious  attention  which  was  before  the  easy  and  unfelt  appen- 
dage of  nobler  objects,  as  if  we  were  all  at  once  to  desist  from 
conversation  with  our  friends  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  use  or 
recreation,  and,  moving  the  previous  question  of  their  existence, 
were  to  set  about  an  ingenious  but  superfluous  scrutiny  into  the 
coherence  of  their  words,  and  other  outward  manifestations. 

Surely  life  is  too  short  for  superfluous  labour,  for  accumulating 
arguments  to  prove  what  we  know  already.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests that  we  should  learn  at  as  little  expense  of  inquiry  and  proof, 
as  is  consistent  with  our  safe  progress — that  we  should  proportion 
the  trouble  of  investigation  to  the  need  of  it;  and  should  not 
spend  our  'Mabour  for  that  which  satistieth  not."  The  proverb 
indeed  says  ''  overmuch  caution  does  no  harm,*'  but  that  means 
overmuch  provision  against  possible  evils,  not  overmuch  scrutiny 
of  possible  good,  which  is  at  the  same  time  superfluous  care,  and 
the  greatest  rashness.  It  is  a  Sisyphian  toil  to  be  ever  retracing 
one's  steps ;  not  to  be  content  to  have  been  carried  by  others  to  the 
place  where  we  now  find  ourselves,  but  to  dismount  and  go  over  the 
ground  again  on  our  own  legs;  to  persist  in  acquiring  all  we  have, 
doing  alt  we  do,  learning  all  we  know,  and  believing  all  we  believe, 
propria  Marte,  as  though  we  would  be  beholden  to  none,  not  even 
to  (jod  Himself. 

NO.  Ll.— JULY,  1839,  P 
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Do  we  not  see  a  certain  character  of  providential  blight  and 
doomed  futility  on  such  labours,  when  we  measure  them  with 
their  scant  results?  Is  it  not  a  carrying  out  much  seed  into  the  field, 
and  gathering  but  little  in?  We  conjure  up  doubts  ourselves, 
and  tremble  before  the  creations  of  our  own  fancy,  like  them  of 
whom  it  is  written, ''  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them ; 
and  they  shall  flee  as  fleeing  from  a  sword ;  and  they  shall  fall  when 
none  pursueth?"  Whereas  faith  is  ever  overthrowing  her  enemies 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  their  own  numbers;  so  that  they 
'^  fall  one  upon  another  as  it  were  before  a  sword:"  she  mounts 
still  higher  by  the  very  stumbling-blocks  they  put  in  her  way: 
when  they  say,  She  is  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath 
shut  her  in,  then  she  makes  the  same  sea  her  way  and  their  des- 
truction: the  deadliest  thing  hurts  her  not;  when  they  look  that 
she  should  fall  down  suddenly,  they  are  forced  to  change  their 
minds  and  acknowledge  present  divinity:  one  argument  of  her's 
chases  a  thousand  cavils,  and  "  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 


Art.  II. — Cura  Critica  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum. 
k  J.  M.  A.  Scholz.     Heidelbergae,  1820. 

2.  BiblischrCritUch  Meise:  nebst  einer  Geschichte  des  Textus  da 
N.  T.   Leipzig  und  Soran,  1828. 

3.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grace,  S^c.    Curavit  J.M.  A.  Scholz. 
1830—36. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  decide  '^  peremptorily  and  at  once," 
that  this  article  can  have  no  interest  for  them.  We  do  not  mean 
to  annoy  them  unnecessarily  with  the  technicalities  of  criticism, 
or  to  puzzle  them  with  descriptions  of  uncial  letters  and  itacisms, 
or  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  relative  values  of  membranaceous 
and  bombycinous  codices.  Yet  we  do  think  it  of  importance 
that  general  readers  should  have  some  general  notions  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  lie  in  the  way  of  deciding  about  the  text  of  the 
I^ew  Testament,  in  order  that  they  may  habituate  their  minds 
to  believing,  in  spite  of  such  objections  as  men  may  make  oat 
against  the  certainty  of  Revelation.  And  one  may  be  allowed 
to  state,  with  regard  to  editions  of  books  in  general,  that  so 
difficult  is  the  task  of  editing  well,  that  few  of  those  editors  who 
take  in  hand  a  great  multiplicity  of  authors,  ever  succeed  :  so 
much  tedious  investigation,  so  much  patient  viewing  of  the  sub* 
ject-matter  in  all  its  bearings,  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  so  perfect  an  instinct  of  what  is  the  right  of  tbe 
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case,  resulting  out  of  all  these,  is  indispensable  to  one  who  is  to 
edit  a  book  solidly  and  creditably.  Now  these  diflSculties, 
which  present  themselves  to  all  editors  of  ancient  books^  are 
greater,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  will  draw  each  of  them  out  a  little,  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  works  before  us. 

First,  as  to  the  sort  of  investigation  required  :   A  reading  in  an 
important  passage  (we  will  say)  is  disputed :  well,  we  go  to  ma- 
nttscripts  to  decide  the  matter :  A.  says,  ^  I  have  here  an  ancient 
manuscript  which  confirms  the  reading ;  it  is  written  in  large 
square  letters,  there  are  pictures,  or  ornaments,  or  other  things, 
which  help  one  to  ascertain  its  date :  there  are  no  accents,  or 
they  are  plainly  the  work  of  a  later  hand  :  it  is  written  with  great 
accuracy  on  the  whole :  every  thing  inclines  one  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  very  ancient  manuscript ;  it  supports  my  view  of  the  text 
under  examination.     What  have  you  to  say  in  favour  of  the  op- 
posite reading  V    To  this  B.  may  say,  **  What  you  say  is  very 
true ;  I  admit,  to  the  full  extent,  all  your  criteria  of  an  ancient 
MS.  and  allow  your  application  of  them  to  the  present  case : 
but  I  have  got  three  or  four  MSS.,  which,  though  not  so  old, 
go  the  other  way  :  and  on  the  strength  of  these,  I  maintain  the 
other  reading:    I  allow  this  seems  unreasonable  at  first  sight; 
but  one  of  my  MSS.  is  written  in  a  Greek  hand,  another  has  a 
Latin  cast  in  its  letters  ;  and  another  shows  that  the  writer  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  Anglo-Saxon.     Further,  the  musical  signs, 
and  accents,  and  other  things,  ascertain  these   MSS.  to  have 
belonged  to  the  particular  Churches  which  the  letters  indicate. 
What  I  would  argue  from  these  converging  testimonies  is,  that 
they  must  be  the  representatives  of  some  old  MS.  which  gave 
my  reading ;  and  am  disposed  to  think  there  must  have  been  a 
time,  when  therewasmorethan  one  such  MS.  which  made  against 
you."   This  will  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  difficulty. 
— But  suppose  further,  that  A.  could  produce,  not  one  MS.  only, 
but  several  which  were  of  the  same  date,  or  nearly ;  and  that  B. 
had  not  three  or  four  only^  but  some  two  or  three  hundred : — 
suppose  too,  that  A.  found,  that  though  his  MSS.  coincided  with 
each  other  on  the  whole,  yet  that  in  some  cases  only  one  or  two 
kept  up  a  readmg ;  and  B.  found  also,  that  his  were  not  unani- 
mous in  their  differences  from  those  of  A.,  but  that  sometimes 
only  a  few  of  them  kept  up  a  reading,  which  all  the  others,  of  both 
lus  and  A.'s,  were  without.     If  he  adheres  to  his  principle,  these 
few  may  be  the  indices,  or  representatives,  or  types  of  a  very  large 
number  now  lost.     A.  may  say,  *'  See  what  uncertainty  is  intro- 
duced by  your  system  ?  who  is  to  know  when  one  is  to  take  in 
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a  passage  as  genuine  or  not? — mine  is  a  plain  intelligible  rule — 
to  follow  the  oldest,"  B.  may  rejoin,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  antecedent  probability  in  favour  of  a  reading  is  so  strong, 
that  weak  external  evidence  ought  to  be  enough.  This  latter^ 
we  apprehend^  will  be  found  to  be  the  characteristic  mark  of  the 
mode  m  which  English  divines  have  treated  the  text :  the  former, 
of  the  mode  in  which  German  critics,  and  those  who  have  followed 
them,  have  acted. 

Next,  in  all  cases  of  conflicting  external  evidence,  this  internal 
evidence  must  be  allowed  its  weight :  the  scope  for  it  will  in  a 
good  measure  vary  with  the  degree  of  contrariety  between  ibe 
external  evidence,  although  there  plainly  may  be  conceived  to 
be  cases  where  very  weak  external  evidence  should  be  attended 
to,  where,  for  instance,  from  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject- 
matter,  or  its  coherency  with  the  context,  we  ought,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  even  to  expect  only  weak  evidence.  Now  it  follows 
from  this  that  the  critic  ought  to  be  a  theologian,  in  order  both 
to  enable  him  to  decide  what  is  important  subject-matter,   and 
what  bearings  a  thing  apparently  unimportant  has  or  may  have. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  half-awake  sort  of 
religion  which  pretends  to  be  thankful  about  the  various  read- 
ings, and  win  not  rouse  itself  sufiiciently  to  realize  the  immense 
importance  of  one  tittle  or  one  jot  of  God's  Word.    This  is  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  religion  of  the  day,  in  which  fear  is  certainly 
no  ingredient  whatever.    Of  course  the  tendency  of  this  temper  is 
to  give  up  things  as  unimportant,  as  though  we  were  able  to  decide 
what  is  or  is  not  important.     We  can  conceive  an  irreverent  mo- 
dem-minded Christian  deciding  that  it  was  of  no  importance  to 
have  it  stated  explicitly,  that  the  Son  was,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment  (Mark,  xiii.  32),  if  it 
happened  that  those  words  were  absent  in  St.  Mark  as  well  as  St 
Matthew.     Yet,  in  case  the  Apoliinarian  heresy  reared  its  head 
again,  this  would  be  a  very  valuable  weapon  of  defence,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  higher  uses.     So  too,  if  the  second  Cainan  were 
expunged  from  St.  Luke,  it  would  be  thought  of  no  importance, 
till  we  had  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  quasi'inspiration  of  the 
Septuagint,    which    the    Evangelist   follows    here,   as  well   as 
throughout  his  writings.   Men  find  it  difficult  to  look  upon  them- 
selves, as  put  in  charge  with  a  treasure  for  the  whole  Body  of 
Christ,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  or  to  reflect  on  the  interests 
unknown  which  may  be  involved  in  what  they  think  dry  genealo- 
gies, of  no  use  to  us.  The  denunciation  in  the  Revelations,  in  the 
eye  of  any  right-minded  person,  would  of  course  extend  to  every 
book  of  Scripture,  as  showing  God's  law  in  one  case,  and  so 
affording  presumption  enough  to  act  upon,  of  what  it  is  in  all. 
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Again :  a  temper  of  this  sort  would  lead  men  to  be  attentive  to 
apparent  minutise,  as  believing  one  tittle  to  be  of  importance. 
Hence,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  would  be  a  requisite  for  the  critic.  And  this  is  not 
easj  to  attain.  For  the  New  Testament  being  written  in  a 
dialect,  approximating,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  applicable  to  ordinary  Greek. 
It  is  significative  enough,  that  things  were  so  ordered,  that  this 
should  be  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  AH  languages 
take  a  colouring  from  the  neighbouring  tongues.  Greek,  a 
Japhetic  language,  was  thrown  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Coptic, 
an  Hamitic  language,  and,  were  it  not  beside  the  subject,  might  be 
shown  to  have  been  influenced  by  it.  Then  the  Jews  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  it  put  into  their  mouths,  so  to  say,  in  order 
to  write  the  Septuagint  version  with  it.  We  shall  say  no  more  of 
this  here,  as  we  trust  the  drift  of  it  will  come  out  by  and  bye. 

Once  more:  it  would  be  plain  that  to  gain  an  instinctive  sense 
of  what  this  language  required,  a  man  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  other  languages,  which  worked  the  Greek  up  into  what  we 
might  call  the  sacred  dialect.  And  this  knowledge  is  also  required 
with  a  view  to  the  versions.  But  this  perception  or  judgment,  in 
what  might  be  called  the  handling  of  the  language,  though  indis- 
pensable, is  not  near  so  important  as  the  perception  or  judgment 
which  grows  out  of  the  other  two  points  mentioned.  We  may 
seem  to  be  going  into  a  subject  very  different  from  that  which  we 
have  undertaken,  and  shall  be  asserting,  doubtless,  what  to  many 
minds  is  nothing  better  than  an  irrelevant  paradox  ;  still  we  are 
not  afraid  to  say  that  a  mere  acquaintance  with  dogmatical  theo- 
logy, or  ecclesiastical  history,  will  not  suffice  for  the  critic  with- 
out a  life  which,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  *  makes  good  God's 
word  and  comments  on  it.'  The  mere  perseverance  of  an 
unspiritual  mind,  which  is  desirous  of  putting  out  an  edition 
for  critics  to  think  highly  of,  will  not  supply  the  place  of 
patience,  pureness,  and  holiness.  These,  we  dare  to  maintain, 
are  necessary  to  clear  up  the  sight  of  one  that  ventures  to  deal 
with  God's  word,  and  to  create  in  one  a  spirit  contrite  enough 
to  tremble  at  it.  Men's  senses  must  be  exercised  to  discern  good 
and  evil,  in  order  to  appreciate  internal  evidence,  which  certainly 
is  of  some  weight  in  the  matter.  And  this  is  the  more  necessary 
for  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  in 
order  that  they  may  come  to  a  nearer  estimate  of  what  the  con- 
tents of  Scripture  are.  For  as  it  is  credible,  that  not  Catholic 
doctrines  only,  but  also  Catholic  opinions  are  contained  in  Scrip- 
tare,  though  visible  only  to  the  eye  purged  by  due  preparation, 
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so  it  is  possible  that  a  more  systematic  collation  of  manuscripts 
may  prove  much  of  the  Church's  teaching  to  be  Scriptural,  ivhich 
to  some  men  does  not  now  seem  so.  For,  putting  party-spirit 
aside,  men  must  allow  that  it  is  God's  ordinary  rule  to  teach  by 
the  Church  first,  and  subsequently  to  let  men  see  the  proof  in 
Scripture, 

That  it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  come  at  such  a  collation  of 
manuscripts  as  may  be  satisfactory,  is  plain  from  the  diversity  of 
opinions  upon  the  matter.  We  need  not  inquire  who  was  die 
prime  mover  of  this  yearning  for  collections  of  various  readings, 
which,  of  late  years,  has  infested  the  Church.  Suffice  it  to  sqr, 
that  Mill  collated  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  without  any  tp- 
parent  attempt  to  systematize  them  or  classify  them  ;  that  Bengcl 
proposed  to  divide  them  into  the  Asiatic  and  African  families, 
and  that  Griesbach  conceived  that  there  were  three  classes,  the 
Alexandrine,  the  Occidental,  and  the  Byzantine.  Others  niaj 
have  suggested  other  theories,  but  they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
Of  these  Mill  was  certainly  a  theologian ;  his  prolegomena  are  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
student  may  meet  with  those  which  have  more  modern  advance- 
ments in  criticism,  and  more  modem  advancements  in  rationaliBm 
and  narrow  views  too.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  a  first-rate 
critic  of  the  day  thinks  very  little  improvement  in  the  text  has 
been  made  since  Mill's  time.  Bengel  also  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable theological  acquirements :  it  tells  well  for  his  tone  of 
mind,  that  he  was  disposed  to  mystify,  as  modems  call  it :  be 
dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  internal  evidence,  as,  indeed  Griesbach^ 
also  did,  though  David  Schulz,  who  edited  his  Greek  Testamoit 
after  his  death,  complains  that  he  practically  neglected  it.  His 
principles  were  examined  and  exposed  in  an  able  tract  by  the 
last  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Of  Griesbach,  and,indeed,  Wetstein,  we  cannot  do  better  than  use 
Bishop  Bull's  account  of  Grotius  and  Erasmus.  ^'  Uterque  nescio 
quo  iato  ad  loca  Scripturse  illustriora  quaeque  pro  Filii  divinitate 
(quam  tamen  et  ipsi  agnovisse  videntur)  convellenda  natus  V^  A 
sort  of  men,  we  could  conceive,  who  would  talk  about  impartiality 
and  disliking  weak  arguments,  and  betray  the  other  signs  of  ud- 
earnest  tempers. 

These  remarks  premised,  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
the  system  adopted  for  his  arrangement  by  the  author  of  the 
three  works  with  which  we  have  headed  this  article.  The 
system  of  M.  Scholz  is  simple  enough,  and,  if  it  can  be  substan- 

*  Symb.  Cr.  11.  p.  90,  p.  638,  et  alibi. 
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dated,  is  a  very  tranquillizing  one :  for  it  would  relieve  one  in  a 
good  measure  of  the  embarrassment  which  the  supposed  un- 
certainty of  the  received  text  tends  to  create  in  some  minds.  Of 
course  it  leaves  room  for  cavillers  to  cavil,  be  it  ever  so  true. 
Human  systems  of  all  sorts  are  fleeting  and  removable.  They 
come  forward  for  a  time  only^  bring  a  portion  of  truth  with 
them,  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  gradually  are  forgotten,  or  leave 
only  in  men's  memory  so  much  of  them  as  was  false,  while  the 
part  they  have  done  in  their  day  towards  the  advancement  of 
truth,  is  too  often  thanklessly  forgotten.  Our  author  divides  the 
whole  body  of  manuscripts  into  two  classes ;  the  Constantiuopo- 
litan,  or  Byzantine,  or  Asiatic,  which  he  considers  the  repository 
of  the  most  ancient  and  genuine  text;  and  the  Alexandrine,  or 
Egyptian,  or  African,  which  he  views  as  the  source  of  all  cor- 
ruptions. Readers  who  have  some  little  notion  of  different 
fiimilies  of  manuscripts,  will,  perhaps,  incline  to  think  this  too 
great  a  simplification  to  be  true,  and  fancy  they  are  going  to  be 
cheated  out  of  their  belief,  much  as  men  must  have  thought  of 
old,  when  the  philosophers  told  them  that  all  the  points  of  the 
wind  were  Tapax/Soo-si^,  or  deviations,  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
However,  we  will  let  our  author  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  distinction,"  he  says,  **  of  the  two  classes  is  easy.  The  vouchers 
of  the  first  class  (the  Constantinopolitan)  seldom  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  but  all  the  documents  of  the  latter  class  have  a  good  number 
of  readings  peculiar  to  themselves  :  but  yet  they  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, have  most  of  their  readings  in  common,  and  seem  not  to  owe  their 
origin  to  any  difference  of  native  country  3  and  for  these  reasons,  I 
thought  fit  to  refer  them  to  one  class,  [t.  e.  not  to  assume  an  Alexan- 
drine and  an  Occidental,  as  Griesbach  had  done].  To  the  former  class 
hdong  pretty  nearly  all  the  codices  which  have  been  written  within  the 
last  eight  centuries,  and  all  the  editions.  You  will  find  it  bard  to  meet 
with  any  reading  in  which  those  vouchers  agree,  without  your  being  able 
to  hit  on  the  very  same  reading  in  some  few  codices  of  the  eighth  and 
nmth  century ;  in  the  Fbiloxenian  Syriac  version,  the  Gothic,  Georgic, 
and  ScUvcmic,  and  also  in  the  Holy  Fathers  and  Church  wril^^rs  who  lived 
in  Asia  and  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe — either  in  all  or  most  of  them 
-*that  is,  if  they  happen  to  have  quoted  the  passage  in  such  of  their 
writings  as  are  now  extant.  To  the  second  class  are  assigned  most 
codices  yet  remaining,  which  are  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  a  few 
more  recent  ones.  You  will  scarcely  find  these  codices  harmonizing  in 
any  reading  without  your  discovering  the  same  reading  in  all,  or  at  least 
ia  most  of  the  Coptic  and  Latin  versions  ;  in  the  Ethiopia,  the  holy 
Fathers  and  Church  writers  that  lived  in  Africa  and  the  western  part  of 
Borope.  Now  this  distinction  of  the  critical  documents  is  very  service- 
able towards  a  history  of  the  text:  for  I  think  that  by  the  help  of  it  we 
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have  preseDted  to  us  the  means  of  restoring,  in  a  certain  degree,  count- 
less lost  documents.*'* 

The  learned  reader  will  observe  that  the  Peschito-Syriac  and 
the  Armenian  versions  are  here  omitted.  The  latter  was  made 
in  the  fifth,  the  former  in  the  third  century.  We  notice  these  two 
versions  by  way  of  pointing  out  how  widely  the  Alexandrine  text 
exercised  its  influence.  That  the  Syriac  was  within  that  in- 
fluence seems  pretty  plain  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Coptic^ 
which  belongs  to  the  Alexandrine  class  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  preface  to  Wilkins*s  edition  of  it),  agreed  a  good  deal  with 
that  version  ;  and,  it  may  be  observed,  we  have  evidence  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  Egyptian  and  Syriac  churches  in  the  fact 
of  St.  Ephrem's  works  being  translated  into  Coptic  from  the 
Syriac.  Granting  then  that  this  Syriac  version  was  of  a  mixed 
character,  yet  still  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  text  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  went  to  make  it  so.  And  since  the  Arme- 
nian Church  depended  much  upon  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Alexandrine  influence  would  at  this  rate  be  conveyed  through 
the  Syriac  into  the  Armenian  versions.  Now  a  person  with 
this  before  him  might  naturally  feel  disposed  to  raise  an  a 
priori  objection  to  our  author's  classification  of  the  following 
kind.  **  The  text  which  you  condemn  as  least  to  be  depended 
upon,  is  allowed  then  to  have  been  the  text  provided  for  the 
purest  parts  of  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  very  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  Church,  or,  where  not  actually  circulated  itself, 
at  least  to  have  considerably  influenced  the  text  that  was  circu- 
lated. Is  there  not  then  a  ground  for  suspecting  a  theory  of 
classification  which  would  exclude  a  text  so  widely  circulated 
from  our  confidence  V*  We  own  an  objection  of  this  sort  rose  in 
our  own  minds  at  first  thought :  but  we  cannot  help  giving  Dr. 
Scholz  credit  for  seeing  through  difficulties  of  this  sort.  At  all 
events  the  state  of  the  case  is  not  improved  by  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  the  opposite  class  of  manuscripts.  This  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  Lachman,  whose  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  now  making  a  stir  in  Germany.  Now  Lachman  gives 
up  all  hopes  of  coming  at  the  original  text,  and  is  content  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  as  he  calls  it ;  a  reading  that  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  in  wide  circulation  {erweislich  verbreiteten), 
is  a  good  reading  to  him.  He  finds  great  fault  with  Scholz  for 
giving  up  his  own  Church's  vulgate,  as  he  virtually  does  in  making 
it  belong  to  the  Alexandrine  family  ;  he  talks  of  the  *'  fabulous 
notion"  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  being  correctors  of  the 

*  Frolegom.  cap.  if}« 
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text^  and  disclaims  all  but  the  oldest  codices.  Well,  and  where 
does  this  Rationalist  lead  us  ?  We  are  upon  his  principles  to 
give  up  the  concluding  verses  of  St.  Mark  as  certainly  spurious, 
and  to  make  the  Gospel  conclude  with  ifofiouvro  yiq\  and  (to  give 
one  other  instance)  to  eject  the  account  of  the  agony  of  the 
Garden  as  spurious  also  (Luc.  xxii.,  4.%  44).  Yet  this  passage 
of  St.  Luke  was  surely  spread  far  and  wide :  for  St.  Jerom, 
who  allows  that  these  verses  were  absent  in  some  MSS«,  yet  re* 
tained  them  himself*  as  did  St.  Hilary  in  the  West,  and  (to  go  the 
other  end  of  the  Church)  St.  Ephrem  in  the  East.  Is  tbis  Lach- 
man's  way  of  going  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church  ?  Con* 
elusions  of  this  sort  make  one  think  an  author's  theory  must 
be  wrong,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies.  Faith  would  reject  it 
much  as  she  would  any  moral  philosophy,  which,  if  consistently 
followed  out,  would  make  parricide  and  adultery  in  certain  cases 
excusable.  *'  Has  argumentationes,  (to  use  St.  Austin's  words,) 
quibus  impii  nostram  simpliceni  pietatera,  ut  cum  illis  in  cir- 
cumitu  ambulemus,  de  via  recta  conantur  avertere,  si  ratio  refu- 
tare  non  posset,  fides  irridere  deberet !"  So  we  will  return  to 
the  adopted  classification  by  Scholz,  and  see  what  can  be  said 
to  meet  objections  against  it. 

The  Syriac  version  seems,  from  what  we  have  said,  to  be  of  a 
mixed  character.  Parallel  to  this  would  be  certain  MSS.,  such 
as  those  marked  by  Scholz  G.  H.  and  M.  among  the  earlier  MSS., 
t(^etber  with  several  later  ones.     Of  this  class  he  says : 

"  Besides  the  MSS.  which  belong  to  both  these  classes,  there  are  also 
some  which  approximate  sosietimes  to  this  class,  and  sometimes  to  that, 
aod  have  also  some  peculiar  readings,  and  yet  on  account  of  their  want 
of  a  marked  character  (Cbaracterlosigkeit),  form  no  separate  class.  Se- 
veral MSS.  (above  described)  teach  ns  also  how  this  mixed  text  arose. 
Many  copyists  were  not  contented  to  copy  one  ancient  MS.  correctly, 
bat  from  several  MSS.  which  they  had  laid  before  them,  and  in  which 
mai^ual  notes  were  already  found,  they  formed  themselves  a  text  as 
theirs,  just  as  they  chose  either  the  Egyptian  exemplar  as  the  standard, 
and  only  called  in  the  Constantinopolitan  in  difficulties ;  or  conversely 
followed  the  latter,  aod  only  availed  themselves  of  the  former  now  and 
then  in  their  work.'' — Rcise,  p.  1 64. 

In  the  same  place  he  had  noticed  that  the  Alexandrine  MSS. 
Were  less  used  in  the  churches,  which  would  of  course  be  one 
reason  why  older  MSS.  of  that  class  have  survived.  The  wear 
of  daily  service  would  gradually  destroy  the  copies  so  employed. 

We  will  here  cite  what  our  author  has  said  against  an  objec- 
tion^ which  may  be  raised. 
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*'  People  should  not  rejoin,  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  hypothesis  in 
which  as  mach  may  be  said  for  as  against  us,  since  the  text  of  the  majo- 
rity of  MSS.  fluctuates.  This  objection  can  naturally  be  only  refuted  k 
posteriori,  and  therefore  I  have  compared  the  greatest  part  of  several 
MSS.,  although  I  had  already  determined  the  character  of  their  text  from 
some  chapters.  If  then  in  eighty  MSS.  I  find  repeated  nearly  through* 
out  the  same  additions  and  the  same  omissions,  in  a  word,  the  same 
deviations  from  the  received  text,  (some  oversights  of  the  transcribers, 
and  some  unimportant  variations  apart)  -,  and  then  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  chapters  of  different  books  of  holy  Scripture  find  their  readings 
again  in  three  or  four  hundred  MSS.,  then  I  am  fairly  entitled  from 
these  fifteen  to  twenty  chapters  to  make  a  conclusion  to  the  remaining 
part  of  these  MSS.,  and  from  these  four  hundred  documents  a  conclusion 
to  the  whole;  viz.  that  all  which  were  copied  under  the  same  circum* 
stances  contain  also  the  same  text,  and  therefore  that  those  which  weie 
written  in  the  curcuit  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  were 
used  in  Church,  repeat  also  the  same  text — the  text  which  we  call  Con- 
stantinopolitan." 

This  to  English  readers  is  perhaps  no  very  clear  account  of 
these  mixed  MSS.;  we  will  try  to  throw  our  author's  meaning 
into  other  words,  as  follows : — There  are  a  large  number  of  MSS. 
of  this  compound  character,  of  this  text,  seemingly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  two  classes  specified;  an  induction  is  instituted  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  variations  by  comparing 
them  with  the  MSS.  decidedly  of  one  class.  It  is  found  by 
this  process,  that  the  additions  and  omissions  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  similar  character;  deduct  then  these  additions  and  omis- 
sions, and  we  have  left  a  substratum  to  which  they  were  gathered 
or  from  which  they  were  taken — a  nucleus  which  they  formed 
themselves  on  or  were  dropped  from.  This  substratum  tallies  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  those  additions,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian family,  or  the  converse.  Therefore,  going  by  this  induction, 
the  theory  assumed  to  account  for  the  existence  of  MSS.  of  thb 
mixed  class  is  a  fair  one :  it  is  proved  by  k  posteriori  evidence, 
by  matter  of  fact ;  there  is  no  need  to  assume  a  third  family  inde- 
pendent of  these  two;  the  inter-marriages,  so  to  say,  of  these 
two  will  abundantly  account  for  the  variety  of  complexion  in 
their  offspring. 

Now  it  is  natural  to  ask,  how  the  Alexandrine  text  became  so 
corrupt,  as  it  is  here  assumed  to  be;  what  evidence  is  there  to 
show  that  it  was  so  corrupt  i  In  order  to  get  a  fair  view  of  this 
matter,  we  must  weigh  the  evidence  upon  it  in  connection  with 
the  evidence  for  the  priority  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text.  By- 
zantium then  stood  in  a  position  particularly  favourable  to  its 
obtaining  a  pure  text.     Asia  Minor  and  Greece  were  favoured 
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with  the  largest  number  of  churches  to  which  epistles  were  sent: 
hence  a  place  situated  upon  the  confines  of  them  would  be  well 
situated  for  obtaining  manuscripts  of  them;  there  would  be  a  less 
number  of  links  between  their  copies  and  the  autographs.     This 
then  would  obviously  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  epistles  which 
were  the  first  Christian  writings.     With  regard  to  the  Gospels 
it  should  seem  that  they  were  not  originally  intended  for  public 
circulation.     St.  Loike's  obviously  was  not,  for  he  directs  it  to 
Tbeophiius,  an  individual.     When  the  oral*  Gospel  was  fresh, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  written  ones;  and  so  they  may  all 
have  been  written  for  individuals,  save   St.  John's.     St.  Mark's 
then  would  alone  be  connected  with  Alexandria.     St.  Matthew's 
is  perhaps  as  nearly  connected  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 
St.  Luke's  is  more  likely  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  resident  in 
Greece.     However,  in   Constantine'sf  time  Eusebius  was  di- 
rected to  get  the  best  MSS.  together  for  Constantinople,  and  so 
be  would  have  recourse  as  well  to  Palestine  as  to  Alexandria. 
Hence,  if  the  two  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  were 
ever  bo  distantly  connected  with  Byzantium,  and  had  ever  so 
raaoy  links  to  pass  in  coming  from  the   autograph,  yet    then 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them,  were  it  need- 
fill.     Farther,  putting  this  evidence  as  low  as  we  choose,  there 
seem  to  have  been  particular  reasons  to  expect  a  corruption  at 
Alexandria,  which  reasons  do  not  hold  against  Constantinople. 
Alexandria  was  much  more  of  a  school  of  learning  than  Constan- 
tinople was;  grammatical  studies  were  much  in  vogue  there, 
and  if  those  employed  in  transcribing  MSS.  had  some  gram- 
matical learning,  as  one  may  suppose  they  would  have,  they 
would  a  priori  be  likely  to  soften  down  the  solecisms  of  Hebrais^* 
tic  Greek.     Now  the  character  of  many  of  the  deviations  of  the 
Alexandrine  from  the  received  text,  is  precisely  in  confirmation 
of  this  probability.     The  phraseology,  the  order  of  words,  and 
so  forth,  is  altered  by  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  to  a  greater  con^ 
formity  with  the  Grecian  notions  of  propriety.     Nor  is  this  a 
6mcj  of  our  author's  struck  out  in  order  to  support  a  theory ;  for 


a  teiy  able  essay  by  Gieseler,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  entitled  "  Historiscb- 
Critiscber  Versoch  Hber  die  Enstehting  und  die  friibesten  Schicksale  der  Schrifllicheii 
Evaogdieii."  Leipsjg,  181B.  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  coantless  theories  about 
an  original  Gospel,  whence  the  others  were  drawn,  he  shows  that  an  oral  Gospel  Cas* 
soflsed  as  the  real  basis  of  all  of  them,  and  as  tlie  reason  of  their  coincidences  and  ap- 

rirent  discrepancies)  woold  keep  men  clear  of  those  perplexed  (and  somewhat  profane) 
priori  theories  for  the  purpose,  which  hare  little  or  no  hiitorical  crtdenoe  on  bcbalif 
of  them. 
t  V.  Const.  !▼.  36.    Scholz,  Frol.  p.  clix. 
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Griesbachy  the  great  champion  of  the  Alexandrian  family^  allows 
this  most  distinctly.*  The  drift  of  a  remark  of  ours  just  now 
upon  the  Septuagint  dialect,  as  it  may  be  called,  will  now  appear. 
A  language  which  had  been  wrought  up  out  of  three  distinct 
families  of  languages,  would  obviously  have  a  peculiar  plasticity 
for  the  translator.  The  more  it  kept  its  mixed  character,  the 
more  capable  it  would  be  of  translations  into  all  languages,  the 
more  vivid  and  striking  would  be  the  likeness  of  the  translation 
to  the  original.  And  this  might  be  one  reason  why  the  Septua- 
gint was  appointed  as  the  vehicle  of  God's  Word  to  so  many 
nations,  in  preference  to  the  original.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Alexandrian  critics  cannot  be  excused  for  their  attempts  at  re- 
finement; they  certainly  did  not  faithfully  hand  over  what  was 
entrusted  to  them,  however  much  they  might  have  fancied  they 
were  doing  a  service  to  religion  by  ameliorating  the  Greek. 
Scrupulousness  on  little  points  is  generally  to  be  commended; 
in  matters  of  a  religious  kind  it  is  of  great  importance.  For 
besides  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  viz.  the  diminished 
translateableness  of  the  Gospels,  other  reasons  for  exactness  in 
these  matters  may  be  suggested.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  what  men  call  trifling  matters, 
and  so  we  will  suggest  two  or  three  reasons.  This  faithlessness 
then  was  an  injury  to  the  generations  yet  to  come.  For  it 
was  depriving  those  who  might  hereafter  know  Hebrew,  of  so 
many  little  ties  aud  knots  which  link  up  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment into  one  whole ;  it  was  taking  from  out  of  their  view  those 
glancings  back  upon  the  old  covenant,  which  a  partial  conformity 
to  its  language  would  have  in  the  face  of  it ;  it  was  bereaving 
those  who  should  hereafter  be  possessed  of  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  of  sundry  occasions,  in  which  such  knowledge 
is  not  a  sleepiug  habit,  but  a  living  energy  putting  itself  forth  the 
more  practically,  because  almost  unconsciously.  Nor,  again, 
would  any  one  who  has  ever  striven  to  blend  a  high  tone  of 
theology  with  the  minutiae  of  sacred  criticism,  be  willing  to  lose 
these  seemingly  small  things.  How  much  of  the  Bible  which  is 
not  obviously  so,  does  turn  out  to  be  what  may  be  called  (if  the 
word  may  reverently  be  used)  a  discoursing  between  the  Persons 
of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  One  should  be  fearful  then  lest  by 
some  judgment,  we  might  be  found  to  be  displacing  somewhat 
of  the  posture,  so  to  say,  of  that  form  in  which  He  was  going 
to  have  revealed  himself.  Or  how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
mysterious  connection  between  the  Word  as  personal  and  as 

*  Prol.  p.  ]zjuii« 
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written,  or  of  the  bearings  upon  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  of  what  seem  to  us  small  things.  Possibly  too, 
these  minutiae  might  have  been  intended  to  have  guided  men  in 
the  more  mystical  study  of  grammar,  if  Christians  ever  come  to 
study  it  in  a  more  religious  manner. 

What  we  would  observe  is,  that  however  hastily  moderns  may 
go  over  the  text  of  Scripture  neglecting  minutiae,  as  unworthy  of 
atteution,  this  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  case  either  with 
the  older  Jews  or  with  the  Fathers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  would  have  been  very  severe  upon  wilful  corrup- 
tions however  small.  Now  Scholz  has  noticed  that  the  com- 
plaints to  be  met  with  in  the  Fathers  concerning  corruptions  of  the 
text,  are  always  to  be  found  in  those  who  would  use  manuscripts 
of  what  he  calls  the  Alexandrine  family.  This,  as  it  is  a  confirm- 
ation of  his  theory,  so  it  is  also  of  the  observation  now  made  upon 
the  scrupulousness  of  the  Fathers.  Modems  may  say  that  they 
were  careless  about  the  written  word :  it  is  eas^  to  talk  in  this 
way,  when  we  have  never  read  a  syllable  of  their  commentaries, 
or  given  their  circumstances  {e.g.  persecutions,  burnings  of  sacred 
books,  &c.)  a  single  thought.  It  is  easy  to  disparage  tradition 
and  to  talk  lightly  about  having  the  law  orally  handed  on  by  the 
priests'  lips,  and  thus  written  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  Yet, 
still  might  those  blessed  men  have  diligently  preserved  even  to  a 
syllable  slight  things  by  oral  teaching,  since  that  could  not  so 
easily  be  snatched  from  them  as  books  could,  and  still  withal  be 
very  zealous  for  the  written  word,  when  and  wheresoever  they 
could  have  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  then  to  think  amiss  of  their 
fidelity — it  could  not  be  from  any  want  of  care  on  their  part  that 
these  deviations  on  little  points  first  took  their  rise.  Of  the 
early  transcribers  of  the  autographs  we  know  nothing.  Of  the 
love  and  earnestness  and  heed  fulness  of  the  Alexandrine  Fathers 
we  know  much,  and  therefore  would  willingly  betake  ourselves 
to  any  explanations  of  such  various  readings,  rather  than  seek  it 
in  them,  whom  to  suspect  of  unfaithfulness  were  most  unreason- 
able. Origen  *  himself  complains  of  men's  boldness  in  altering 
the  sacred  text,  and  even  Jerom,  hi  all  his  bitterness  against 
Origen,  says  nothing  to  show  how  he  corrupted  the  text,  nay,  does 
but  sorrily  answer  Ruffiuus's  f  arguments  to  show  that  Origen's 
own  writings  were  corrupted.  Heresy  was  fife  then ;  men  went 
out  from  the  Alexandrian  school  who  were  not  of  it,  who  did 
practise  similar  frauds  on  other  writings.  "  Athanasius  Episcopus 
(Jerom  admits)  sic  Dionysii  defendit  errorem." 

*  Ap.  Mill,  Prol.  699.  t  C.  Ruff.  ii.  17. 
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Bat  the  truth  may  have  been  as  Mill  *  suggests  in  one  case, 
''that  certain  later  subscribers  handling  these  sacred  matters 
without  reverence^  took  leave  to  mark  right  words,  sometimes  with 
figures,  sometimes  with  one  or  more  letters."  The  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  booksellers  might  not  always  have  been  Christians 
at  all,  or  they  might  have  the  little  grammatical  knowledge  which 
their  art  required  and  they  might  be  proud  to  display^  and  tbej 
might  fancy  marginal  notes  were  corrections  of  mistakes  in  die 
copy  given  them^  and  introduce  them  in  perfect  simplicity  of 
heart.  Booksellers  would  have  to  supply  the  demand  as  they 
could,  and  if  they  t  were  fraudulent,  as  we  know  they  were  at 
Constantinople^  why  not  at  Alexandria,  where  the  trade  was 
larger  ?  they  would  get  copies  finished  off  for  sale  too  expedi- 
tiously to  be  correct.  And  this  would,  we  conceive,  fully  accoimt 
for  those  cases  in  which  words  have  been  altered  to  suit  allegorical 
interpretations.  We  need  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  with  our  author  in  order  to  account  for  them. 
They  may  have  been  adopted  by  an  imperite  scribe,  from  the 
margin  where  they  had  been  written  as  a  clue,  as  a  sort  of  memth 
ria  technica  of  such  an  allegorical  explanation  of  a  passage.  Did 
Dr.  Scholz  think  to  be  severe  upon  sdlegorical  interpretation  be- 
cause, if  admitted,  it  would  bear  hard  upon  his  Church's  teaching 
in  some  points,  e.  g.  in  regard  to  the  pre-eminence  of  two  sacra- 
ments ?  Or  are  we  to  think  he  was  infected  with  that  narrow- 
minded  judiciousness  (as  rationalism  calls  itself)  which  wonld 
condemn  allegory  as  fanciful  and  dangerous  ?  We  fear  there  are 
marks  of  this  in  his  Travels. 

We  have  given  then  some  of  the  proofs  to  show  that  the  Alex- 
andrine family  is  corrupt,  and  suggested  some  of  the  means  by 
which  such  corruptions  may  have  been  brought  about.  Now 
there  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  a  defect  in  our 
author's  mode  of  stating  his  theory  which  we  should  say  has  also 
influenced  his  application  of  it.  It  is  this — he  ought  to  have  stated 
very  distinctly  (as  others  had  indeed  done)  that  no  class  could  be 
implicitly  followed,  as  the  guide  to  the  right  reading  in  all  cases. 
It  IS  improbable  to  the  last  degree,  that  a  whole  family  should  not 
here  and  there,  or  even  pretty  often,  have  kept  up  the  true  read- 
ing. But  here  internal  evidence  would  of  course  be  necessarily 
appealed  to,  and  this  the  Germans  are  practically  very  shy  of; 
they  construct  a  text  upon  numerical  and  mechanical  principles. 
Now  what  constitutes  the  importance  of  internal  evidence  is  this, 
viz.  that  while  a  very  great  degree  of  internal  improbability  is 
overcome  by  a  very  small  amount  of  external  evidence,  on  the 

*  lu  Jo.  xix.  14.  t  See  Reise,  p.  171,  where  he  quotes  ChrytostiMB. 
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other  hand,  a  very  great  degree  of  internal  probability  is  confirmed, 
almost  to  a  moral  certainty,  by  a  still  less  amount  of  the  same. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  Providence  brings  home  to  our  minds 
rales  for  conduct  in  life,  in  the  natural  course  of  things :  and  this 
being  so  begets  a  presumption,  that  the  same  will  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  this  mode  of  bringing  before  our  minds  portions  of 
revealed  truth.  And  internal  probability  can  only  be  judged  of 
by  a  theologian — a  person  whose  mind  is  habituated  to  medi- 
tating upon  these  things  and  giving  himself  wholly  unto  them. 
This  is  a  subject  which  it  is  much  to  the  purpose  to  enlarge 
upon,  though  to  do  so  we  must  take  it  up,  in  the  critic's  phrase, 
''  paulo  altius.^' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Marcionists  of  old  made  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  different  from  the  God  of  the  New,  and 
in  order  to  make  some  of  their  positions  good,  they  are  accused 

?retty  generally  by  the  Fathers  of  corrupting  the  Scriptures, 
'his  must  show,  in  a  broad  outline,  the  tendency  which  particular 
opinions  have  to  make  men  wish  away  portions  of  Scripture, 
which  they  find  not  to  fall  in  with  their  theory.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  St.  Irenaeus  is  valuable  in  this  way  (as  well  as  others) 
as  giving  us  a  broad  and  rough-drawn  type  of  many  a  modern 
heresy.  Thus  Luther,  in  spite  of  his  solicitous  maintenance  of 
the  written  word,  as  the  sole  and  perfect  source  of  revealed  truth, 
at  one  time  wished  to  be  well  rid  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  and  so  we 
suppose  must  many  modern  thinkers  who  belong  to  his  or  Calvin's 
ichooL  In  like  manner  some  talk  of  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms  not 
being  Christian,  which  is  very  like  the  Marcionist  notion  Just 
mentioned.  Now  where  this  amount  of  Marcionist  spirit  exists, 
it  mil  of  course  have  a  tendency  to  exert  itself  in  a  similar  way ;  it 
would  like  interpretations  and  readings  which  made  Christianity 
a  harmless,  inoffensive  sort  of  religiou,  not  at  all  intended  to 
tend  fire  and  a  sword  upon  the  earth.  Owing  to  the  same  paltry 
views  of  religion,  as  is  very  obvious,  men  speak  amiss  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Commination  Service,  or  explain  them 
away. 

The  partialities  then  of  a  particular  school  would  dispose  a 
man  to  lean  towards  the  reading  which  favoured  the  school ;  they 
would  distort  his  reason,  and  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  evi- 
dence for  the  two  or  more  readings,  or  against  them,  in  a  fair  light. 
But  suppose  a  critic  not  to  be  biassed  by  any  human  school,  and 
suppose  him  to  believe  in  a  system  of  tradition  antecedent  to  the 
written  word,  and  to  imbibe  so  much  of  that  tradition  as  he  fairly 
can  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  not  to  read  them  merely 
to  get  critical  matter  out  of  them ;  the  importance  of  this  tradition 
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would,  we  contend,  be  very  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  case  before 
us:  for  it  would  furnish  the  critic's  mind  with  many  preliminan 
requisites ; — with  the  proper  tone  for  assaying  the  sacred  text»  with 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  appreciating  the  hitemal  probability 
of  any  given  reading,  with  a  capacity  for  tracing  up  to  a  commoD 
source  apparent  discrepancies,  and  so  for  seeing  which,  of  two 
readings,  is  likely  to  have  been  the  original  one.     In  illustrating 
this  we  trust  also  to  illustrate  the  working  of  our  author's  theory, 
and  to  show  the  sort  of  difficulties  there  often  are  in  the  way  of 
determining  a  single  text.     Of  course,  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
upon  the  whole  number  of  various  readings  will  not  be  an  exact 
multiple  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  one.  Twenty  readings 
will  not  present  twenty  times  the  difficulty  that  one  does.    It 
would  be  unfair  to  represent  it  so.     But  yet,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  not  certain^  that  all  is  written  text  which  we  carll  so. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  written  text  as  well  as  in 
the  way  of  tradition.     Patient  investigation  is  often  required  to 
clear  them  away,  sometimes  they  remain  difficulties  after  all. 
A  Christian  of  the  popular  school  thinks  he  knows  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  tradition,  and  forgets  or  is  utterly  ignorant  of  those 
in  the  way  of  the  written  word.     When  a  critic  is  to  assay  the 
text,  in  order  to  do  so   satisfactorily,  his   mind   ought   to  be 
thoroughly  furnished  with   tradition,  as  found  in  the  Fathers* 
writings  and  liturgies.  Again,  when  a  man  is  to  assay  tradition,  he 
must  be  thoroughly  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
We  may  view  him  in  this  position  or  that,  as  standing  in  the 
former  or  the  latter,  but  it  is  only  a  view  we  take  of  him ;   it  is 
absurd,  to  the  degree  of  being  ridiculous,  to  pretend  that  he  can 
divest  himself  of  the  one  or  the  other.     Let  modem  divines  talk 
what  they  may  about  going  unprejudiced  to  the  Bible  with  a  gram- 
mar and  a  dictionary  !     We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  preferring  i 
catechism  and  a  liturgy,  and  pass  on  and  leave  them  to  think  us 
poor  mistaken  deluded  creatures. 

Now  the  allegorical  readings  we  noticed  before  might  serve  to 
illustrate  our  point.  In  such  readings  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
many  evidences  which  show  that  that  system  of  interpretation 
was  once  very  widely  received.  And  the  same  of  course  would 
hold  of  other  readings:  they  often  furnish  evidence  of  the 
common  reception  of  a  doctrine.  Thus  when  St.  Optatus 
and  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Ambrose  and  others  gave  the  reading 
[Avuaii  dylwv  xoivmvotJvTi;,  instead  of  ^qslsus,  a.  x.,  in  Rom.  xii.  13, 
it  shows  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  profitableness  of  com- 
memorations of  the  dead  by  the  living ;  or  that  it  was  believed 
in  the  Western  Church.    We  are  tempted  to  put  down  here  a 
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parallel  which  occurs  to  us  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  will 
show  the  similarity  there  is  between  the  deviations  of  various 
readings  and  those  of  versions^  in  one  instance,  in  Ps.  cxlix.  5, 
the  psalmist  says — ''  Let  the  saints  rejoice  in  glory."  The  Sy- 
raic  renders  it — *'  May  the  righteous  be  strengthened  in  glory ; " 
thus  implying  the  belief  that  though  departed,  they  misht  receive 
increase  of  strength  and  wax  richer  in  glory.  A  Catholic  tone 
of  mind  enables  a  critic  to  enter  into  men's  feelings  in  those 
days,  which  led  to  such  readings.  Hence  he  appreciates  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  them,  and  to  learn  moreover  from  them 
the  full  drift  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  sacred  text,  instead 
of  treating  Holy  Scripture  as  a  book  to  be  edited,  and  complain-  v^ 

ing  of  corruptions  in  the  transcription.  But  in  days  when  men 
firmly  believed  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  felt  that  the 
spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous  were  bound  up  into  one  whole 
with  those  yet  in  the  flesh,  such  an  alteration  might  have  easily 
come  in  from  a  mistake  in  copying  a  MS.  A  copyist  who 
thought  or  knew  of  it  at  the  time,  would  easily  have  given  the 
visible  words,  if  obscurely  written,  such  a  form  as  fell  in  with 
his  thoughts.  And  this  would  be  a  reason  for  its  being  found 
in  St.  Chrysostom  also,  not  indeed  when  he  is  commenting  upon 
the  text,  but  in  his  Commentary  upon  2  Tim.  i.,  where  he  argues 
from  it.  He  might  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  compare 
MSS.  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  a  doctrine  which  no  one  but 
the  heretic  Aerius  and  the  unbaptized  Constantine  denied;  he 
would  have  felt  safe  enough  in  the  ordinary  known  method  of 
appealing  to  the  Church's  teaching,  not  to  man's  guesses,  as  to 
what  was  scriptural  or  not.  Now  as  Scholz*  has  noticed  that  St. 
Chrysostom  paid  great  respect  to  Origen's  text,  of  course  the 
evidence  of  this  reading  belonging  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
family  is  but  small,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  is 
not  an  objection  to  his  theory,  but  a  confirmation  of  it.  For,  on 
the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  like  an  objection,  to  find  a  Constan- 
tinopplitan  Father  agreeing  with  western  Fathers,  and  that  too 
when  in  the  Roman  text  even  before  Jerom  there  seemsf  to  have 
been  the  other  reading.  St.  £phrem  in  the  East  %  does  not  ad- 
duce this  passage  among  those  which  he  gave  to  prove  the  duty 
of  prayers  for  the  dead.  Mill  §  felt  persuaded  that  Clemens 
Romanus  had  it  in  his  text,  and  thought  it  was  the  genuine  read- 
ing, though  he  gave  a  reason  for  it  which  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in.  He  thought  so  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbability  of 
fJHuus  being  substituted  for  xge/ai^ — but  this  improbability  does 

*  Cane  Crir.,  p.  41.  t  SabatJer,  ia  loc. 

X  Assem.  B.  i.  p.  13d.  $  Prol.  441,  and  in  loc. 

NO.  U. — ^JULY,  1839.  G 
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not  exist,  if  we  remember  the  universality  of  the  practice  to 
which  the  words  allude.  Sabatier  also  mentions  a  missal  of 
Milan  in  which  the  reading  of  *'memoriis"  is  adopted.  And 
Bt.  Augustine  also  in  one  place  uses  it,  in  another  the  read- 
ing of  x^efai^  This  latter  reading  would  of  course  take  in 
the  other.  The  fact  that  God  permitted  so  many  holy  men  to 
believe  in  this  reading  and  this  application  of  it,  is  alone  and  in 
itself  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  not  of,  what  Bishop 
Butler  calls,  a  dissolute^  immoral  temper  of  mind.* 

This  then  would  illustrate  that  the  matter  cannot  be  decided 
by  a  mere  mechanical  parade  of  MSS.  Another  instance  may 
perhaps  make  it  yet  more  clear, — that  internal  evidence  is  of 
some  itnportance^  and  that  no  one  class  of  MSS.  can  be  impli- 
citly followed  in  all  cases.  In  St.  Luke,  ix.  55,  56,  the  received 
text  runs  as  follows.  Kcii  nre7i|u.i}(rey  avlol^,  xa\  elirev'  Oux  otSate  oToti 
irfBUfi^is  icrre  6ii.el$,  'O  yap  Tlo$  hu  avipairov  ovk  ^\ie  ^v^o^S  aiA^ 
irmv  anoxitrat,  oXA^  a-dSa-at,  This  passage  has  been  thought  to  ex- 
clude anathemas  and  imprecations  from  the  Christian  scheme, 
to  declare  against  the  spirit  of  them.  Of  course  a  person  who 
trusts  to  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  would  think  objections  to 
her  teaching  from  individual  passages  of  small  weighty  particu- 
larly as  objections  of  this  sort  might  be  brought  agamst  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  for  one 
who  thinks  that  Scripture,  not  tradition,  is  the  guide  (be  it  ob- 
served, not  the  proof  of,  but  the  guide)  to  truth,  the  case  would 
be  different,  in  the  passage  before  us  then,  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  can  be  shown  to  be  opposed  only  upon  the  ground  of 
the  words  o  yotp  Tiig,  x.r.A.  For,  though  it  be  easy  in  English 
to  slur  the  pronoun  over,  in  Greek  the  ifMis  is  obviously  em^ 
phatical,  as  though  it  had  been  said  :  What  Elias  did,  was  done 
in  a  good  spirit :  had  it  not  been,  my  heavenly  Father  would  not 
have  answered  him  by  fire;  but  ye  act  not  in  his  spirit:  ye 
breathe  revenge  and  not  zeal,  fierceness,  not  considerate  anger, 
which  sinneth  not.  We  hope  we  may  not  seem  irreverent  in 
venturing  to  paraphrase  our  Lord's  words. — Now  if  any  thing 
gave  them  the  dennite  meaning  which  some  would  give  them,  it 
must  be  the  addition  o  ycipy  8cc.  By  the  way,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  much  people  who  teach  for  doctrines  the  traditions  of  men 
can  make  of  one  text,  when  it  serves  their  turn  :  whereas  those 
who  teach  the  commandments  of  God  as  handed  onward  by  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  are  cautioned  by  these  same  persons  not  to 
build  too  much  on  isolated  passages.  To  a  Catholic  these  words 
would  remain  a  difficulty  perhaps :  but  an  Ultra-protestant  ought 

*  See  the  Anftlogy,  p.  318. 
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to  be  very  sure  about  them  before  he  builds  on  this  one  text. 
Now  let  us  see  what  authority  there  is  for  them.  Ten  very  ancient 
MSS.y  and  a  iar^e  number  of  others  of  both  classes,  and  several 
Fathers  and  versions,  omit  the  whole  clause,  so  as  to  leave  only 
XTfufeis  Si  hcell(x.v^fy  avlols,    KoA  hropevdyio'av  el$  ^iqoof  xifM^v,  The 
Sjriac  and  Coptic  (i.  e.  as  Wilkins  printed  it,  for  Scholz  gives  it 
otherwise)  and  Latin  have  the  addition.  Only  the  latter  two  omit 
the  yap,  which  would  be  naturally  accounted  for  if  the  whole 
was  originally  a  marginal  gloss,  subsequently  received  into  the 
text,  and  then  made  to  unite  with  it  by  the  further  addition  of 
a  yeip»     As  for  internal  probability,  Mill  says  of  the  words 
is   xa\   ^Hxlas   hroli^(re — *' The  thing  speaks   for   itself  that  it 
was  written  on  the  margin  by  some  student  by  way  of  com- 
ment, and  thence  was  transferred  into  the  text.    For  who,  in  his 
senses,  could  have  cancelled  so  great  a  saying?*'     If  this  can  be 
said  of  the  words  just  specified,  which  some  few  MSS.  omit, 
why  should  it  not  apply  to  the  sentence  in  question  ?    The  yap 
is  omitted  by  several  MSS.     This  is  allowed  by  Matthaei,  who 
defends  the  text,  as  he  seems  disposed  to  do  most  which  Gries- 
bach  omits,  and  that  in  no  very  charitable  spirit     St.  Cyprian 
and  St.  Ambrose  are  cited  by  Sabatier  in  defence  of  it,  and  Mat-r 
tbaei  seems  to  wish  one  to  think  St.  Chrysostom  went  the  same 
way.     However,  his  citations  (which  we  have  verified)  lead  one 
to  think,  that  that  Father  only  had  the  words — xa»  elvsv.     Ovx 
fH^e  otov  jTvevfialos  icU  twice,  and  lo'le  viielg  once.     He  also  men- ' 
tions  the  absence  of  it  from  the  Scholia,  and  has  no  earlier  autho- 
rity than  Euthymius  Zigabenus  to  adduce  for  the  addition,  who 
indeed  asserts  that  he  first  took  away,  and  afterwards  added  the 
words  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom,  having  at  first  mis- 
taken him.  The  addition  might  easily  have  been  formed  from  St. 
Matt.,  xviii.  ]  I,  and  St.  Luke,  vi.  9^  &c.  An  ancient  MS.  then,  and 
one  other,  and  one  ancient  Latin  MS.  give,  with  St.  Chrysostom, 
this  reading :  xolI  hrelliMio-ev  avldlgy  xai  eTicev.  Ovx  o!8a7e  olov  TCV^iLaris 
loTE.  This,  with  the  vftei^,  (added  from  some  good  MSS.  which 
have  the  received  text  we  suppose,)  is  the  text  as  edited  by  Scholz. 
As  then  the  whole  is  absent  from  so  many  MSS.,  and  as  those 
who  attempt  to  account  for  its  exclusion  (Grotius  and  Wetstein 
and  after  them  Matthaei)  do  it  by  supposing  that  the  Fathers 
took  it  away,  as  favouring  Marcion's  theory,  which  is  excessively 
improbable,  to  say  the  least ;  and  as  Scholz  has  admitted  a  por- 
tion of  it  which,  though  it  exists  in  several  MSS.  along  with  the 

words  *0  yoLf tro^uiy  yet  exists  but  in  three  or  four  without 

them,  and  m  St.  Chrysostom ;  it  follows  that  he  must  in  some  mea- 
sure have  gone  by  what  seemed  to  him  the  internal  probability  of 

g2 
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the  reading,  and  not  from  the  mere  external  evidence.  In  this  the 
most  curious  point,  perhaps,  next  to  the  silence  of  so  many 
Fathers  and  versions,  is  the  fact  that  the  iBthiopic  and  Coptic, 
which  generally  agree,  here  differ,  the  former  leaving  out  the 
whole. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  hastily  to  determine  upon  taking 
away  any  part  of  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  belonging 
to  the  Book  of  Life  :  only  we  think  that  those,  who  are  for  con- 
cluding from  this  single  verse  that  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  New  Testament  differ,  cannot  with  any  consis- 
tencjf  find  fault  with  us  for  not  ejecting  this  from  the  text :  they, 
of  all  people,  have  no  right  to  say,  *^  If  you  really  find  that  the 
evidence  is  against  the  passage,  why  not  reject  it?"    They  can- 
not complain  of  our  reading  it  still  as  a  part  of  the  word  of  God 
given  to  Christians.     For  they  read  the  Psalms  still,  many  of 
which,  they  complain,  are  unchristian  in  their  tone  and  temper. 
They  nevertheless  palm  them  off  on  the  vulgar  as  fit  parts  of 
Christian  worship,  much  as  the  Papists  do  their  idols.     Both  of 
them  have  a  way  of  explaining  their  own  systems  to  themselves, 
though  both  must  allow  that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  deceive 
common,  honest  minds.     We  who  do  not  think  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament  contrary  to  the  New,  can  use  the  Psalms  alluded 
to  iu  the  plain  sense  which  plain  men  would  naturally  give  them. 
As  for  this  single  text,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  misleading  people 
by  it,  since,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  single  texts  may  be  found 
against  any  one  doctrine  or  view  of  Scripture  whatever.     Suffi- 
cient proof,  no  doubt,  a  single  text  ought  to  be  of  the  truth  or 
falseness  of  any  doctrine,  unless  it  was  a  doctrine  proved  by  a 
number  of  others.  The  truth  is,  people  wish  for  a  laxer  discipline 
than  the  Old  Testament  will  allow  them  in,  and  in  this  tem- 
per it  is  no  wonder  if  they  snatch  at  hasty  conclusions   from 
single  texts  against  whole  portions  of  God's  word.  **  I  know  that, 
whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever:  nothing  can  be  pat 
to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it :  and  God  doeth  it,  that  men 
shouldyi'ar  before  Him." — Eccles.  iii.  14. 

We  cannot  go  through  a  great  multiplicity  of  passages,  to 
exhibit  the  working  of  our  author's  theory.  The  orthodox  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  restore  OeotT,  Acts,  xx. 
28,  for  Griesbach's  Kug/oy;  and  ®m^  1  Tim.  iii.  l6,  for^O^  Men, 
with  Griesbach,  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  such  texts  as 
these,  and  say  the  thing  is  to  be  proved  from  numerous  other 
passages..  This  might  not  be  so  much  amiss  if  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  distinct  avowal,  that  we  depended  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  upon  the  Church's  teachiog, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  if  the  j>roo/£  oJF 
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them  were  obscure  and  scattered  here  and  there  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. But  these  men  in  fact  throw  themselves  upon  the  capacities 
of  individuals  not  only  for  receiving  the  proof  but  for  finding  the 
doctrines^  upon  each  man's  own  power  of  discerning  in  other 
passages  what  is  more  clearly  stated  here.  But  these  passages 
are  valuable  in  many  ways  (as  what  is  not  which  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  ?)  for  instance,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  early  existence  of  formal  statements  of  doctrine  and 
as  giving  Scripture  sanction  to  such  statements,  not  to  mention 
the  blessedness  of  being  allowed  to  meet  with  them  while  read- 
ing God's  Wordy  and  the  effects  they  may  have,  as  upon  others, 
so  especially  upon  some  who»  from  very  untoward  circumstances 
of  education^  would  be  deserving  of  compassionate  consideration. 
For  as  for  those  who  talk  about  their  conscience  being  wounded 
at  not  seeing  a  thing  they  are  to  believe,  in  the  Bible,  they  only 
mean  their  pride  by  their  conscience,  and  are  not  worth  consider- 
ing. This  we  say  not  to  give  an  undue  weight  to  evidence  in 
favour  of  such  formal  statements  of  doctrine  in  Scripture,  but  to 
rouse  people  out  of  that  cold  phlegmatic  drowsy  kind  of  thank- 
fulness, in  which  they  give  up  important  passages,  and  are  unwil- 
ling to  hear  the  question  about  controverted  passages  mooted 
again,  and  would  give  up  every  thing  rather  than  have  their  slug- 
gard ease  disturbed. 

This  premised,  we  are  desirous  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
famous  text  concerning  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  Scholz 
has  given  up.  Bishop  Burgess  has,  we  think,  pretty  distinctly 
shown,  in  his  Tract  upon  the  subject,  that  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  existed  all  along  in  the  Carthaginian  Church.  When  or 
how  it  came  into  the  Vulgate  might  not  be  so  easy  to  determine. 
It  seems  of  old  to  have  existed  in  the  Italic  version  only  in  a 
reverse  order — the  eighth  verse  before  the  seventh.  Now  even 
Wetstein  allows,  that  ''  sometimes  the  reading  of  the  few  codices 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  many,  nay  a  reading  which  is  found  at 
this  day  in  no  Greek  codices  ;''*  of  course,  he  insists  on  great 
caution  in  preferring  such  a  reading.  He  allows  then  the  possi- 
bilitjf  of  such  a  reading  existing,  though  unknown  for  many  ages 
to  tHe  Church  at  large.  A  partial  illustration  of  this  may  be  given 
from  an  addition  found  in  several  Latin  MSB.  on  St.  Mat&ew, 
XX.  28.  It  is  as  follows  : — '*  Vos  autem  qmeritis  de  pusillo  crescere 
et  de  majore  minores  fieri.  Introeuntes  autem  et  rogati  coenare,*' 
See,  as  in  St.  Luke.  We  omit  variations,  &c.  This  was  found  in 
one  Greek  manuscript,  and  that  manuscript  was  then  pronounced 
to  be  what  was  called  a  Codex  Latinizans,  till  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac  version  was  discovered,  which  has  a  note  here  by  the  trans** 

•  P.  166,  §  «3. 
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lator,  stating  that  be  had  found  it  ia  Greek  copies  (Adler's"*^  pro- 
posed correction  to  the  singular  is  a  gratuitous  one),  though  not 
in  the  oldest  of  them,  and  so  he  had  introduced  it.  Now  it  is 
possible  that  something  of  this  sort  may  happen  in  regard  to  the 
Complutensian  text. 

But  to  proceed :  we  allow  the  passage  usually  adduced  from 
St.  Austin  will  tend  in  some  good  degree  to  obscure  the  evidence 
for  this  text.  It  runs  as  follows : — ''  Search  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  old  and  new,  and  find  if  thou  canst,  where  it  said  of 
any  things  they  are  one,  (1161  dicta  sunt  aliqua,  unum  sunt),  which 
are  yet  of  a  different  nature  and  substance.  Indeed,  I  would 
not  have  you  mistaken  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  St  John, 
where  he  says*— there  are  three  witnesses,  spvit,  water  and 
blood,  and  three  are  one,  lest  perchance  you  should  say  spirit, 
water  and  blood  are  diverse  substances,  and  yet  that  it  is  said 
three  are  one.  I  noticed  it  for  this  reason — ^lest  you  should  be 
mistaken.  For  these  are  mystical  words  (sacramenta  sunt),  in 
which  one  always  attends  not  to  what  they  are,  but  to  what  diey 
indicate.  But  if  we  would  search  into  the  things  hereby  sig^ 
nified,  then,  without  any  incongruousness,  there  meets  us  the 
Trinity.  Itself  one,  only,  very,  most  high  God,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  whom  most  truly  could  it  be  said, 
'  They  are  three  witnesses,'  and  '  Three  are  one :'  so  that  we 
should  take  the  name  of  Spirit  to  signify  Gob,  concerning  the 
worship  of  whom  the  Lord  spake,  when  He  said  God  is  a 
Spirit ;  the  name  of  blood  of  the  Son,  because  the  Word  is  made 
flesh ;  and  the  name  of  water  to  be  the  Spirit,  &c.  But  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  witnesses  who  that 
believes  the  Gospel  would  doubt?"  This  is  in  lib.  2.  c«  Max- 
imin.f  Again,  Facundus  (a.d.  647)  says  that  St,  Cyprian  under' 
stood  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
might  have  understood  them  so ;  it  might  be  said  that  he  under- 
stood them  so :  but  this  does  not  amount  to  more  than  saying  that 
he  thought  each  of  the  mystical  words  had  the  meaning  here 
attached  to  it.  We  do  not  see  that  it  proves  that  the  words 
which  explained  the  mystical  meaning  were  not  in  the  text  of  St. 
Cyprian,  or  St.  Augustin,  or  St.  Facundus.  St.  Augustin  might 
have  had  reasons  for  withholding  this  text,  which  we  know  nothing 
of,  not  to  mention  that  in  a.d.  434  Eucherius,  and  in  484  Vigi- 
lius  Tapsensis,  positively  quote  it.  And  as  for  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation, the  application  of  the  blood  to  the  Son,  is,  we  sup- 
pose, the  only  one  which  will  occasion  any  difficulty.  Some 
confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  Lauretus's  Sylva  Aliegoria* 
rum,  under  the  word,  and,  from  Jewish  sources,  in  Knorr's  Cab- 

*  AdJer,  Vers.  87 r.  denao  exanir  p.  91.  t  Ap.  Sabalier  in  loc« 
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bala  Denudata^  p*  250,  books  ivhich  the  student  of  allegorical 
theology  may  be  glad  to  know  of. 
But  to  proceed :  upon  the  supposition  that  theologians  are  the 

E arsons  to  judge  of  internal  evidence^  the  fact  that  Bishop  Bull^ 
ishop  Pearson,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Cave,  Mill,  andGrabe,  were 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  text^  is  greatly  deserving  of  con- 
sideration :  that  the  opinion  of  mere  sciolists  in  theology  like  Por- 
soD  (one  cannot  mention  him  without  thinking  of  St.  Basil's 
itoXiyns  S<  ir^;  o  xdi  iLuqiou^  xy^hm  ri^v  ifvx^^  ariyjji,cirla'a$)  ought  to 
be  of  little  value  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  before  men- 
tioned; that  Dissenters  were  the  chief  defenders  of  its  omis* 
sion  in  this  country,  who  (to  speak  with  fear),  if  aliens  from 
the  Church  may  be  therefore  wanting  in  those  gifts  of  dis- 
cernment which  belong  to  the  members  of  it;  and,  lastly, 
that  this  text  having  been  so  long  in  obscurity  is  no  argument 
against  it,  if  we  judge  from  analogies.  For  as  Bishop  Butler 
observes  :* — '*  Remedies  existing  in  nature,  have  been  unknovm 

to  mankind  for  many  ages;  are  known  but  to  few  now Great 

has  been  and  is  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  in  the  nature  and 
application  of  them.  Circumstances  seem  often  to  make  them 
very  improper,  where  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  after 
long  labour  and  study,  and  many  unsuccessful  endeavours,  that 
they  are  brought  to  be  as  useful  as  they  are ;  after  high  contempt 
and  absolute  rejection  of  the  most  useful  we  have,  and  after  dis- 
putes and  doubts  which  have  seemed  to  be  endless."  A  little 
thought  will  show  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  this  passage 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in  point.  For  instance :  this 
text  seems  a  very  improper  remedy  for  Socinianism,  but  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  since  what  they  have  to  learn  is  to  believe  upon 
doubtful  evidence.  "  li  sumus  qui  omnibus  veris  falsa  quaedam 
adjuncta  esse  dicamus,  tant&  similitudine,  ut  in  iis  insit  nulla  judi- 
candi  et  assentiendi  nota;  ex  quo  existit  et  illud  multa  esse  proba- 
bilia :  quae,  quanquam  non  perciperentur  tamen  quia  visum  habe- 
rent  quendam  insignem  et  illustrem,  his  sapientis  vita  regeretur."f 

The  discussions  concerning  any  reading  turn  partly,  as  we  have 
implied,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  the  versions. 
Now  of  both  of  these  authorities,  it  may  be  conceived  that  they 
represent  a  text  prior  to  any  existing  manuscript,  or  prior  to  the 
majority  of  them ;  of  the  versions,  that  they  would  also  exhibit 
a  text  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  subsequent  influence  of  Greek 
or  of  Latin  authorities,  or  of  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
this  conception  must  be  limited  in  many  ways.  Of  the  Fathers, 
Archbiahop  Laurence  %  well  observed  that  the  transcribers  of 
them  may  very  possibly  have  adopted,  inadvertently  or  otherwise^ 

^  AoaL  ii.  3,  p.  259.        t  Cicero  de  Nat.  D.  1. 5.        t  Tract  on  Griesbacb,  p.  32. 
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the  reading  of  such  manuscripts  as  they  were  used  to  themselves. 
Some  other  cautions  are  so  well  thrown  together  by  our  author 
in  his  prolegomena  that  we  shall  quote  his  words. 

"  But  in  one's  way  of  using  them  great  caution  is  requisite,  lest  you 
look  for  various  readings  in  passages,  where  the  writer  has  adapted  the 
words  to  the  construction  he  puts  on  the  passage,  or  to  his  own  opinion, 
or,  again,  where  he  lias  quoted  from  memory.  The  writers  of  the 
Church  are  in  the  habit  of  citing  their  texts  by  recollection  without  look- 
ing at  the  manuscripts :  and  this  is  why  we  can  be  so  very  seldom  certain 
whether  those  allegations  are  faithful  representatives  of  the  very  ancient 
books^  or  whether  the  variety  of  reading  thus  to  be  met  with  owes  its 
origin  to  a  slip  of  memory,  and  inertness  on  the  part  of  those  who  cite 
them.  Things  related  at  length  they  often  throw  into  a  compeudious 
form,  and  things  told  in  a  compendious  way  they  open  out  into  a  full 
and  diflfuse  account.  They  give  rather  the  contents  than  the  individual 
words  of  the  passages  cited,  as  their  memory  suggested^  and  the  occa- 
sion allowed  of  their  doing  so :  hence  they  bring  forward  the  same  pas- 
sage in  different  ways  in  different  parts  of  their  works." — 135. 

And,  after  giving  some  specimens^  he  adds : — 

*'  The  same  negligence  in  citing  passages  from  holy  Scripture,  is  ob^ 
servable  in  the  writings  of  the  other  holy  Fathers  and  Church -writers. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  make  this  a  charge  against  them, 
since  the  same  is  usually  done  by  every  one  who  recollects  particular 
portions  of  the  sacred  book,  and  quotes  them  by  memory.  And  on 
these  grounds  we  must  make  a  careful  distinction  between  these  passages 
and  such  as  they  produce  verbatim  from  Holy  Scripture.  And  the  con- 
text will  often  enable  us  to  determine  with  good  probability,  whether 
the  writer  is  quoting  word  for  word,  or  only  in  a  random  way.  Learned 
men  are  usually  of  opinion,  that  much  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  those 
citations  which  occur  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  holy  Fathers :  that 
for  critical  purposes,  the  dogmatical  and  polemical  books  are  neither  so 
extensively  useful  nor  so  trustworthy  as  the  former,  and  that  the  homi- 
lies Hre  scarcely  at  all  available,  unless  the  reading  they  give  is  confirmed 
from  other  sources.  But  this  does  not  hold  in  an  equal  degree  of  all 
writers  :  for  in  the  copying  out  places  of  Holy  Writ,  some  authors  arc 
much  more  diligent,  and  more  studious  of  accuracy  than  others,  llie 
writers  generally  follow  their  copies  more  closely  in  quotations,  properly 
€0  called,  than  in  allusions.  We  may  feel  very  certain  about  the  read- 
ing of  such  passages  as  the  author  of  any  commentary  is  engaged  in  the 
interpretation  of.  Those  quotations  too  are  to  be  held  as  accurate  which 
have  attached  to  them  some  distinct  appeal  to  MSS.,  or  some  declara- 
tion that  the  reading  stands  thus,  not  the  other  way,  &c.  &c," 

One  quotation  more  shall  be  given  from  the  learned  and  pious 
Benedictine,  Sabatier,  which  will  be  found  to  be  in  part  confirm- 
ative^ and  in  part  corrective  of  our  author's  language  and  spirit  in 
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treating  of  the  Fathers.     It  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  his 
Biblia  Italica,"*^  and  runs  as  follows  : 

'*  Though  I  would  not  deny  that  the  Holy  Fathers  adduced  the  words 
of  Scripture  from  memory  occasionally,  as  in  those  addresses  which  they 
made  to  the  people  as  time  and  opportunity  offered ;  yet  I  do  contend 
that  it  ooght  to  be  held  for  an  absolute  certainty,  that  in  their  other 
books,  concerning  the  faith,  whatsoever  texts  they  adduce  from  Holy 
Scripture  were  copied  out  exactly  from  the  MSS.  they  had  at  hand,  and 
looked  into  at  the  time.  For  is  it  credible  that  the  holy  doctors  would 
have  alleged  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  negligent  way,  from  memory,  as 
Fell  thinks,  when  they  apply  them  for  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  fiith  against  the  heretics.  Certainly  the  holy  doctors  were  too 
prudent  willingly  to  give  the  ill-disposed  any  handle  for  calumnies,  and 
rather  used  an  over-great  diligence  in  quoting  Scripture  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  than  forebore  such  as  was  necessary.  And  this 
caation  there  was  need  to  use,  that  the  divine  words  which  they  pro« 
duced  might  be  upon  the  authority  of  written  copies,  and  those  as  cor- 
rect as  possible,  and  not  only  thus  correct,  but  such  as  had  a  translation 
(the  Italic  he  means),  which  was  so  entirely  received  and  agi'eed  upon  by 
all  men,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  set  himself  against  it." 

Nevertheless^  even  quotations,  faulty  in  point  of  accuracy^  may 
be,  and  often  are,  indications  of  a  tone  of  mind  thoroughly  pene- 
trated withy  and  as  it  were  haunted  by,  a  certain  system  of  teach- 
ing now  neglected;  even  where  they  are  of  little  direct  critical  value. 

As  we  shall  notice  a  few  important  early  variations  in  what 
follows,  we  proceed  to  the  versions.  A  few  remarks  only  will  be 
offered,  and  those  chiefly  upon  two,  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin. 

The  Syriac  versions  have  been  examined  by  Adier,  but  there 
yet  remains  much  to  be  done  here.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  text  of  the  Peschito  (the  oldest)  carefully  re-edited,  with  va- 
rious readings,  as  some  MSS.  may  contain  important  variations 
(e.  g.  Adlerf  mentions  one  which  had  the  reading  ®bo\}  in  Acts, 
XX.  28),  and  wish  it  could  be  distinctly  shown  that  this  was  not 
emended  by  subsequent  collation  with  Greek  MSS.,  or  with 
other  Syriac  versions :  since  its  value  as  an  evidence  for  a  reading 
would  depend  upon  this  being  distinctly  made  out.  If  it  were 
made  out,  new  light  might  be  thrown  upon  such  readings  of  this 
version  as  seem  to  indicate  a  fluctuation  between  the  two  classes 
of  MSS.  The  Philoxenian  is  a  painfully  literal  version,  by 
Thomas  of  Heraclea,  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Jerusalem 
Syriac  is  written  in  a  dialect  between  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  and 
possibly  its  dialect  would  approach  to  that  which  was  used  by 
our  Blessed  Lord.  Adler  gives  a  specimen  of  it:  and  Scholz 
mentions    that  Dr.  Wiseman    had  a   design   of  publishing  it. 

•  Page  xxxi»il.  f  Vert.  Syr.  p.  17. 
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Oar  author  mentions  in  his  Travels  (p.  148)  some  Syrtac 
M  SS.  at  Jerusaleniy  which  we  could  wish  were  collated.  The 
monks  in  that  neighbourhood  were  shy  of  letting  him  see  things, 
owing  to  some  rich  Englishmen  having  borrowed  out  MSS.,  and 
never  having  restored  them.  We  fear  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
'  true,  and  so  will,  by  way  of  warning,  give  what  Mabillon  justly 
says  of  the  imprecations  at  the  end  of  MSS. 

"  Forsooth,  so  great  and  so  headstrong  is  men's  covetousness  of  the 
goods  of  others,  specially  of  those  of  the  Church,  so  great  in  the  case  of 
most  men  is  the  disregard  of  the  intentions  of  the  more  religious  kind, 
that  they  are  with  difficulty  to  be  held  back  from  a  violation  of  bequests 
and  donations,  save  by  the  application  of  extreme  remedies,  such  as  axe 
the  terrors  of  religion  and  the  laws.  And  certainly  these  imprecations, 
levelled  against  the  infringers  of  wills,the  Councils  and  Fathers,  did,  in 
a  special  manner,  approve,  supposing  that,  of  all  human  things,  nothing 
should  be  of  a  more  inviolable  nature  than  men's  dying  wills  and  inten- 
tions." 

But  a  word  or  two  more  on  the  Syriac  versions  :  there  is  a 
curious  fact  which  our  author  mentions,  which  would  account  for 
considerable  similarity  between  the  codices  of  the  East,  and  the 
absence  of  discrepancies.  Books  in  the  East  used  to  be  corrected 
in  meetings^  at  which  one  dictated,  and  several  others  corrected 
each  a  manuscript  at  the  same  time.  In  Arabic  and  Syriac  co- 
dices the  point  to  which  the  correction  was  carried,  is  noted  in 
the  margin.  Antonius  Atidas,  a  Maronite  priest,  told  Jahn  of  this 
fact.*^  Of  course,  for  all  this  corruptions  would  creep  in,  as  the 
fact  of  their  wanting  correction  implies.  An  Arabic  version  was 
made  however  from  the  Phiioxenian-Syriac,  which  would  be  ano- 
ther check  upon  corruption,  as  exhibiting  a  text  earlier  than  most 
manuscripts.  But  this  again  might  be  corrupted,  either  from  the 
source  from  which  it  had  been  first  taken,  which  source  was  sub- 
sequently corrupted,  or  from  other  Arabic  versions  ;  for  we  know 
of  two  more  at  least,  one  from  the  Coptic,  and  one  from  the  Latin. 
Thus  it  is  then — spite  of  all  that  is  said  of  the  certainty  of  the 
written  Word,  in  comparison  with  Tradition, — guard  the  Greek 
by  the  Syriac,  and  this  may  be  corrupted :  and  guard  this  by  the 
Arabic,  and  this  again  may  be  corrupted. 

As  to  the  Latin,  it  is  probable,  from  several  grounds,  that  there 
were  more  than  one  old  Latin  version.  St.  Austin  tells  us  of 
translations,  "jam  inde  a  primis  fidei  temporibus  ;*'  and  Mill  has 
thought,  upon  considerable  grounds,  that  the  translations  were 
made,  as  the  Greek  texts  appeared,  by  separate  hands — in  a  rude 
but  very  forcible  dialect.  St.  Austin  seems  to  have  given  the 
preference  to  some  one  version,  though  he  mentions  several  done 
by  private  hands.     Corruptions  having  got  in,  in  process  of  time, 
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Pope  Damasus  employed  St.  Jerom  to  correct  them,  who,  as 
Mill  observes,  did  it  far  too  hastily,  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Mill, 
indeed,  thought  that  the  Roman  Church  would*  not  have  needed 
a  Latin  version  till  after  Pope  Pius,  and  Sabatier  scarcely  has 
any  ground  for  denying  the  probability  of  this  opinion.  Yet  a 
version  of  Iren8eus,t  with  the  quotations  tallying  with  the  Italic, 
which  Tertullian  used,  seems  to  have  existed  pretty  early. 
(a.  b.  208.)  Now  this  version  abounds  in  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions, such  as  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  the  produce 
of  some  colony.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  made  in  Spain  or 
Carthage  at  an  early  period :  reasons  might  be  given  for  the  name 
of  Italica,  if  we  were  disposed  to  enter  into  them  in  this  place ; 
and  though  we  do  not  profess  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject 
of  municipal  and  colonial  Latin,  yet  it  would  be  an  important 
thing  that  it  should  be  made  out  which  country  the  dialect  used 
iu  the  citations  of  Tertullian,  and  the  interpreter  of  Irenaeus, 
pointed  too ; — what  connexions  may  have  existed  early  between 
Alexandria  and  Carthage,  how  far  the  remains  of  the  Punic  tongue 
collected  by  Gesenius  may  throw  light  upon  this  supposed  dia- 
lect ;  how  far  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  or  any  thing  in  Terence's 
style,  might  assist  us.  We  think  we  have  sometimes  got  over  dif- 
ficulties in  Tertullian  by  turning  his  words  into  Hebrew,  though 
that  might  be  accounted  for  upon  other  grounds. 

However,  if  the  early  version  could  be  traced  to  this  source, 
we  should  see  how  it  is  possible  for  this  version  to  have  kept  up  a 
reading  which,  amid  the  persecutions  and  burnings  of  Christian 
books,  was  lost  to  other  Churches.  Bengel  says  of  the  Latin 
texts  generally, — 

"  The  critic  (let  him  be  ever  so  hostile  to  the  Latin  version)  will  not 
easily  bring  himself  to  approve  any  reading  worth  considering  out  of  the 
Giedk  manuscripts  and  Fathers,  and  the  Oriental  versions,  without  his 
finding  either  in  the  Latin  numuscripts  or  Fathers  some  traces  of  it  at  all 
events,  which  traces  will,  probahly,  gain  their  proper  weight  from  those 
very  Greek  and  Oriental  authorities.  '| 

We  quit  this  version  with  observing  that  Walton  and  Mill  have 
defended  it  in  the  warmest  way — and  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to 
Smbatier'fl  admirable  preface  to  it. 

To  conclude  then  our  observations  upon  the  versions.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  a  hasty  and  shallow  temper  of  mind  differs  from 
a  thoughful  and  deep  one  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  latter  discerns  the 
truth  which  attaches  to  apparent  error,  while  the  former  is  shrewd 
and  acute  io  detecting  falsehoods  :  the  one  loves  to  believe  if  pos- 

*  See  Sab6tier»  Fr»l.  p.  li.  t  Mill,  Pr.  608 ;  uid  tec  377,  seqq. 
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Bible,  the  other  to  disbelieve.  A  deep  mind  is  seldom  what  is 
called  a  shrewd  mind :  a  shrewd  mind  has  mostly  a  tinge  of  pro- 
faneness  in  it.  We  might  commend  the  commentaries  of  the 
meek  and  deeply  learned  Pocock  as  teaching  ignorant  persons 
not  harshly  to  despise  a  version  which  seems  wide  of  the  text : 
we  might  tell  them,  that  the  belief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Septu- 
agint  rests  on  evidence,  the  same  in  kind  as  is  adduceable  for  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  being  also  no  early  disputes 
about  it :  we  might  show,  from  our  own  version,  what  seemingij 
conflicting  meanings  may  be  given  to  one  passage :  but  we  our- 
selves strongly  believe  that  in  all  the  versions,  as  wholes,  an  exact 
agreement  with  the  original,  as  a  whole,  will  be  found  by  the  calm 
and  patient  examiner,  even  where  the  deviations  seem  at  first 
sight  the  most  absurd,  careless,  and  ignorant  mistakes  possible. 
Modems  may  say,  *'  inepte  vertit  Syr  us,"  or  the  like — but  they  would 
do  well  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  versions 
may  bear  some  influence  of  inspiration  upon  them,  lest  baplj 
they  be  found  to  speak  a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  old, 
great  minds  were  afraid  of  this;  now  fools  rage,  and  are  confident 
that  the  sin  cannot  be  done  in  our  days !  People  who  talk  with 
scorn  about  the  versions  in  parts,  where  they  seem  greatly  to  de- 
viate from  the  original,  would  do  well  seriously  to  lay  to  heart 
the  early  variations  of  the  text  itself  in  different  parts  of  God's 
Church.  Speculative  difiiculties  of  this  kind  have  been  permittedi 
and  are  permitted ;  and  they  occur  where  we  should  least  expect 
them,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  judge  on  ^  priori  grounds.  Such 
grounds,  indeed,  were  often  taken,  but  not  very  happily. 

*'  That  the  all-wise  Providence  of  God  should  have  watched  with 
greater  care  (says  Wetstein),  over  the  accents  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Old 
Testament,  than  over  the  Greek  punctuations  in  the  New,  credat  Judsus 
apella,  non  ego !  for  since  the  doctrine  comprised  in  the  New  Testameot 
is  salutary  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  more  perfect  and  good  than  the 
Jews*  religion,  it  is,  indeed,  absurd  to  say  that  that  which  was  moie 
worth  caring  for,  had  less  care  taken  of  it,  and  that  that  which  was  iesi 
worth  caring  for,  was  the  object  of  greater  care.*'* 

Now  here  he  first  assumes  three-fourths  of  the  Bible  to  be 
better  than  one-fourth,  and  then  argues  as  if  we  were  judges  of 
bow  God  should  act !  and  this  we  think  in  the  teeth  of  facts. 
Some  specimens  will  explain  what  we  would  say :  though  we 
feel  that  it  would  require  volumes  to  exorcise  modems  of  their 
low  notions  of  the  law  satisfactorily.  A  priori  it  would  be  thought 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  would  have  been  guarded  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence  from  various  readings,  yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  this  is  hi 
from  being  the  case.  First,  as  to  the  doxology,  we  believe  all 
the  editors  from  Mill  to  Scholz  (save  Matthasi)  have  rejected  it  as 
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8  spurious  addition  from  the  liturgies*  To  be  sure  if  it  occurs  in 
all  the  liturgies  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  its  divine 
origiDal.  People  may  have  known  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
original  traditionary  teaching  which  they  were  to  hold  fast^  just 
as  they  may  have  known  those  quotations  in  the  early  Fathers 
which  have  now  only  been  preserved  in  the  apocryphal  writings, 
to  have  been  a  genuine  part  of  the  oral  Gospel  *  or  as  the  Jews 
may  have  known  the  quotation  from  Jeremiah  in  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  9^ 
to  have  been  an  orally  received  prophecy  of  his :  but  this  is  not 
enough  ;  the  importance  of  these  words  lies,  as  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  in  their  having  come  from  our  Lord's  own  lips. 
Now  the  internal  evidence  usually  adduced  against  this  reading 
is,  we  conceive,  of  very  little  weight  It  is  said  by  Scholz — "  who 
can  possibly  persuade  himself  that  a  doxology  so  full  of  confi- 
dence is  added  so  by  the  way,  that  the  fourteenth  verse  fits  on  to 
the  twelfth  without  harshness?''  So  far  from  thinking  this  of  any 
weight,  we  rather  contend  that  doing  so  would  be  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  our  Lord*s  usual  manner,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so. 
This  objection  then,  being  removed,  we  will  give  the  reason  we 
have  for  thinking  this  a  very  important  text,  insisting  as  we  have 
all  along  done  upon  the  due  importance  of  internal  probability.  In 
old  times  the  very  mention  of  three  things,  would  have  brought 
the  most  Holy  Trinity  to  men's  minds.  The  power  of  God  is  a 
name  of  the  Son,  the  glory  of  God  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
are  names  of  them  as  put  forth,  or,  to  use  theological  language, 
as  n^^^ixoi  not  as  'EvSiaMoi.  It  may  be  then  that  there  is  some 
great  mystery  concerning  the  Father  hidden  under  the  word  king- 
dom, something  too  awful  to  attempt  to  embody  in  words. 
Something  of  the  sort  seems  alluded  to  in  Psalm  ciii.  19 — ^'  The 
Lord  bath  established  His  throne  in  heaven  and  His  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all"  (for  throne  is  a  mystical  name  of  the  Sonf)  ;  with 
the  following  verses.  But  that  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  is  more  clear  to  the  purpose,  and  upon  it 
we  cannot  do  better  than  cite  the  words  of  St.  Zeno  of  Verona, 
who  thus  shows  the  real  drift  of  the  petition — *^  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  and  so  of  the  word  kingdom  in  the  doxology. 

"  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  [the  Son  of]  Man  which  is  for  a 
time,  in  which  He  is  to  come  and  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  as  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  bears  witness,  for  it  teaches  that  Christ  must 
reign  with  his  saints  until  all  principality  and  power  and  might  and  do- 
minkm  are  made  null,  and  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet,  and  death, 
oor  enemy,  is  destroyed,  for  He  told  us  to  pray  daily  that  the  Father's 
kingdom  may  come."} 

*  Compare  Acts,  zx.  35.  t  Orig.  de  Orat.  16.  X  Galland,  B.  P.  ii.  p.  4t4. 
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Now  the  doxology  will  refer  most  pointedly  to  this  mystery  if 
it  be  spoken  by  our  Lord  himself,  as  well  as  the  petition, ''  I1ij 
kingdom  come."  Its  dignity  and  importance  turns  upon  this ;  its 
mysteriousness  hinges  chiefly  upon  its  having  been  said  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  upon  its  not  being  an  addition  from  any  Liiturgy. 
We  see  then  wherein  its  importance  lies,  and  consequently  Se 
degree  of  probability  there  is  that  the  external  evidence  for  it 
would  be  weak  in  proportion  to  that  importance.  By  weak 
evidence  we  mean  not,  no  evidence  at  all,  or  even  evidence  which, 
viewed  singly  and  alone,  would  not  be  strong,  but  evidence  with 
strong  objections  against  it  for  faith  to  overcome.  This  is  what, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  we  should  expect.  We  proceed  then  to 
state  the  evidence  there  is  for  it.  St  Chrysostom  is  the  first  person, 
we  believe,  who  is  known  to  have  commented  upon  it ;  and  yet  it 
is  said  not  to  have  been  used  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Liturgy.  It 
exists  in  the  following  versions  :  the  old  Syriac,  the  Persian,  and 
the  Armenian  (which  contain  a  mixed  text) ;  in  the  CEthiopic  and 
the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  which  follow  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  in  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  Georgian  and  Sclavonic  versions, 
which  follow  the  Constantinopolitan.  Several  manuscripts  of 
both  classes  seem  to  have  it.  The  Latin  version,  and  Fathers 
who  wrote  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  have  it  not.  Origen,  of  the 
Alexandrine  family,  and  St.  Maximus  of  the  Constantinopolitan, 
omit  it,  as  do  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
whose  quotations,  however,  are  of  such  a  cast  as  to  preclude 
determining  of  what  family  the  manuscripts  they  used  were, 
though  probably  Constantinopolitan.  Chrysostom,  and  after  him 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Theophylact  and  Euthymius,  have  it 
We  ought  to  mention  that  Euthymius  reckons  it  not  a  part  of  the 
genuine  text,  but  added  by  the  Fathers  from  Liturgies.  The  evi- 
dence then  against  it  lies  chiefly  in  its  not  being  mentioned  by  the 
Fathers  who  have  commented  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is 
certainly  very  extraordinary.  Yet  it  is  also  extraordinary  that  St 
Chrysostom  should  comment  upon  it,  when  it  is  not  in  his* 
Liturgy.  Perhaps  then,  this  is  a  clue  to  the  whole  matter.  The 
absence  of  the  doxology  from  the  Latin  Fathers  is  sufliciently 
accounted  for  by  its  absence  from  the  Latin  versions ;  its  absence 
from  the  Latin  versions  would  be  accounted  for,  if  it  happened 
that  they  were  made  from  a  text  out  of  which  the  transcriber, 
being  used  himself  to  a  Liturgy  without  it,  might  have  drop- 
ped it :  the  Greek  Fathers  were  not  commenting  upon  the 
text,  but  writing  a  book  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  very 
first  Greek  Father  we  have  left  who  comments  upon  the  text  has 

*  See  Morinai,  Eu  Bib.  p.  74. 
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the  dozology ;  so  that  if  it  so  happened  that  they  were  used  to  a 
Liturgj  without  it,  they  might  omit  it.  If  the  Liturgies  they  used 
now  have  it,  is  it  less  likely  that  they  were  interpolated,  than 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  7  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  au- 
thorities for  it  are  chiefly  Constantinopolitan  ;  now  how  comes 
our  author  to  have  deserted  his  usual  authority  ?  because  many 
of  its  manuscripts  have  it  only  in  the  margin.  Yet,  how  came  it 
into  so  many  versions?  In  his  German  commentary  on  the  place 
he  gives  the  old  translations  as  authorities  against  it,  which  they 
certainly  are  not  by  his  own  showing,  save  the  Latin ;  neither  are 
the  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  as  a  body,  unless  they  all  happen  to 
be  defective  here,  for  he  only  cites  three  of  the  most  ancient. 
Doubtless  he  would  make  it  clear  why  he  deserts  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan here,  if  we  could  ask  him  ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  pro- 
fess we  should  be  inclined  to  keep  this  text  even  if  the  external 
evidence  in  its  favour  were  much  less.  Manuscripts  made  for 
Church  use  containing  lessons  for  particular  seasons.  Lection- 
aria  as  they  are  called,  would  naturally  omit  the  clause,  if  it  was 
omitted  in  their  Liturgies ;  and  this,  we  say  again,  would  be  a 
reason  of  its  omission  in  so  many  codices. 

To  notice  a  few  more  of  the  variations  in  the  Lord's  Prayer : 
Origen  mentions  that  a  petition  was  absent  from  St.  Luke ; 
Tertullian  alone  changes  the  position  of  two  petitions  ;  St.  Gre* 
goiy  of  Nyssa  had  £x0«ra)  ri  YlvsvftM  rou  in  his  manuscript  of  St. 
Luke ;  St.  Augustine  and  others  had,  '^  ne  sinas  nos  induci  in  ten* 
tationem^"  which  looks  at  first  like  an  expedient  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  But  we  have  no  room  to  discuss  each  and  all  of  these, 
and  so  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  St.  Austin's  own 
instructive  way  of  reflecting  on  the  differences  he  found  in  the 
two  copies  of  the  Prayer  :— 

*'  The  Evangelist  Luke  comprised  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  not 
seven  but  five  petitions,  and  yet  he  did  not  difi^er  from  St.  Mat- 
thew^ but  hinted,  by  his  very  conciseness,  how  those  seven  are  to 
be  understood.  Thus  the  name  of  God  is  hallowed  in  the  Spirit ; 
but  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  come  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  And  so  St.  Luke,  showing  the  third  petition  to  be,  in  a 
certain  way,  a  repetition  of  the  two  former  ones  by  passing  it 
over,  made  it  to  be  better  understood.  Then  he  adds  three  others 
of  daily  bread,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  the  avoiding  of 
temptation.  That  which  the  other  put  last, '  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,'  be  has  not  given,  that  we  might  understand  that  it  pertaineth 
to  that  former  which  speaks  of  temptation.  Thus  then,  he  says, 
'but  deliver,'  not  and  deliver,  as  though  to  show  that  the  peti- 
tion is  one^  do  not  this^  but  this,  so  that  every  one  may  know 
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that  then  he  is  delivered  from  evil,  when  he  is  not  led  into 
temptation.* 

To  give  another  instance,  St.  Basil  against  Eunomiusi  ii.  17, 
has  the  following  words.  "  But  charging  the  Ephesiaus  as  being 
indeed  one  with  him*  who  Is,  (T^i  ''Oiti)  in  fulness  of  knowledge 
he  gives  them  the  peculiar  name  of  those  that  are  {orrot^),  say- 
ing, *  to  the  saints,  which  are,  ro7^  oueri,  and  to  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  for  thus,  both  those  before  us  have  delivered  it  on 
to  us,  and  we  also  have  found  it  in  the  ancient  copies."  It  must 
be  observed  he  is  arguing  with  a  heretic  and  so  would  be  care- 
ful of  what  he  said  ;  he  has  tradition  and  manuscript  authority 
for  this  reading ;  he  does  not  doubt,  as  some  make  out,  that  the 
Epistle  is  to  the  Ephesians,  but  leaves  out  Iv  'E^eo-o},  and  ex- 
plains roi$  ayloig  rolg  own  as  nearly  the  same  with  roi^  Snni 
ayioi^.  We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  objections  against 
the  goodness  of  the  Greek.  St.  Basil  was  a  profound  scholar 
and  a  better  judge  than  moderns  as  to  these  matters,  we  must 
venture  to  think.  Some  have  thought  with  Marcion,  that  it  was 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  The  passages  they  quote  from 
Tertullianf  prove  clearly  enough  that  it  was  thought  in  that 
Church  also  to  be  written  to  the  Ephesians,  but  they  do  not 
prove  that  the  words  iv  *E<Pi<rcp  were  in  the  text«  Rev.  ii.  2 — 4, 
might  be  urged  as  tending  to  favour  St.  Basil's  interpretation, 
as  St.  Paul  wrote  a  good  deal  earlier,  and  St.  Ignatius  calls 
them  (TVfUjwaTM  Iluvkov  rou  ^yioa-jxevou.  Now,  St.  Basil's  witness 
is  a  remarkable  one  ;  he  lived  not  so  far  from  the  place :  his 
reading  is  even  now  confirmed  by  oae  manuscript,  and  that 
an  Alexandrine  one,  though  with  the  words  appended  ia  the 
margin.  We  should  remember  that  the  oldest  Asiatic  aianu- 
scripts  have  perished  confessedly,  and  that  St.  Jerome,  who  fol- 
lowed the  other  class,  would  be  for  that  reason  no  very  strong 
authority  against  St.  Basil's  reading,  though  he  does  of  course 
serve  as  witness  in  favour  of  the  inscription  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  set  our  minds 
at  rest  as  to  that,  whatever  difficulties  moderns  may  raise  from 
fancied  internal  improbabilities  and  the  like.  That  tradition  is 
the  only  foot  upon  which  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  Scripture 
can  be  established,  and  therefore  we  should  trust  it  for  other 
points  and  allow  that  our  ignorance  is  an  answer  to  the  difficulties 
raised  against  us.  The  passage  which  Lachman  has  bracketed 
as  not  genuine,  above  noticed,  would  be  another  case  in  point. 
But  we  will  forbear  to  multiply  instances  of  early  discrepancies 
and  omissions.  Those  given  are  enough  to  show  tliat  the  written 
word   is  not  so   certain  as  to    preclude  all  doubt,  while  they 

*  Each,  ad  Laor.  c.  116.  *  Marc.  v.  11, 17. 
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have  also  given  us  some  scope  for  animadverting  upon  our 
author's  theory  and  its  bearings. 

We  can  easily  conceive  an  infidel  to  say  much  as  modern 
arguers  against  tradition  do,  that  if  **  Ail  these  fluctuations  and 
variations  exist,  an  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  the  whole;  that  it 
is  extremely  unlikely^  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  revelation, 
those  who  found  great  variations  on  important  parts  should  not 
have  known  where  to  go  to  find  the  original  codices ;  that  such 
variations  are  allowed  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century ;  that 
if  the  reverence  you  Christians  pretend  to  have  for  the  Gospels, 
&c.  had  existed  in  those  times,  they  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  preserved  the  autographs,  instead  of  which  there  is  uot  a 
vestige  of  them."^  Nay,  the  infidel  might,  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
proselytize,  use  this  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  with  an 
Ultra-Protestant;  he  might  put  the  case  as  a  striking  parallel. 
He  might  say,  '^  You  reject  tradition,  and  why  not  reject  Scrip- 
ture too;  aud  reject  it  on  the  same  grounds  as  you  reject  tradi- 
tion. You  maKe  use  of  Scripture  against  the  Fathers,  and  I 
make  use  of  the  Fathers  against  Scripture,  who  quote  it  differ- 
ently from  what  it  is  now  found.  You  complain  that  men  talk 
a  great  deal  of  jargon  about  disciplina  arcani  as  being  the  cause 
why  some  important  doctrines  are  not  mentioned  earlier,  and  I 
complain  that  men  talk  a  great  deal  of  jargon  about  Gospels 
being  written  by  the  four  Evangelists,  whom  they  pretend  to 
have  lived  at  the  time;  whereas  we  find  no  mention  of  such 
writings  having  been  seen  in  early  times.  You  desiderate  the 
mention  of  certain  doctrines,  I  of  certain  writings ;  you  say  tra- 
dition is  so  uncertain  and  easily  corrupted,  I  bring  the  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  thing  which  was  to  be  so  certain  was  corrupted 
after  all,  and  that  in  important  parts  too,  and  in  early  times : 
besides  I  do  not  care  for  your  distinction  of  important  and  un- 
important; it  seems  to  me  to  be  all  unimportant  together:  if  you 
were  to  be  honest,  you  would  just  say  the  same.  Let  us  be 
consistent;  let  us  both  be  men  of  sense;  let  us  both  shake  off 
the  fetters  of  priestcraft  at  once,  and  be  honest  freethinkers." 

Thus  it  is :  when  we  stand  at  a  distance,  we  think  we  see  our 
sour  neighbour  Ultra-Protestantism;  but  when  we  come  quite 
close  up  and  look  it  full  in  the  face,  it  is  nobody  in  the  world  but 
our  old  enemy  infidelity;  it  is  freethinking  stooping  itself  down 
low,  and  making  believe  that  it  is  a  child,  but  when  we  come 
fairly  up  to  it,  it  stands  up  and  we  see  who  it  is,  full  grown  infi- 
delity in  disguise  with  a  cloak  of  religion  about  it,  because  it 
keeps  it  warm,  which  however  it  means  to  put  off  as  soon  as  it  is 

*  See  Scbolz,  Frol.  p.  xzl. 
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convenient;  of  course  while  the  wind  is  so  strong  against  it, 
putting  off  the  cloak  does  not  come  into  its  head  at  all.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  harsh  upon  the  Ultra-Protestants,  but  we  do  really 
believe  it  to  be  true  mercy  to  remind  people  whoie  steps  they 
are  walking  in.  Religion  is  brought  home  to  us  by  the  Church. 
The  Bible  is  the  means  of  proof;  there  are  diflBculties  aboat 
tradition  in  spite  of  which  a  Christian  must  believe;  and  there 
are  difficulties  about  the  Bible  in  spite  of  which  an  infidel  must 
believe.  Truth  of  a  moral  nature  does  never  come  to  us  without 
such  difficulties,  if  we  like  to  dwell  on  them:  ivw  rlffrtm^  ovSt  o 
nuf  ^areu  o^y  r^^  voouftevM,  said  Aristotle,  even  in  intellectual 
matters  we  begin  by  belief.  And  this  holds  on  through  our  state 
of  probation;  there  is  a  continual  recurrence  of  a  similar  trial. 
An  infidel  who  has  to  trust  to  the  Bible,  as  the  standard  of  truth, 
will  find  difficulties  owing  to  various  readings  and  early  disputes 
about  texts  or  passages  of  importance;  and  an  Ultra-Protestaot 
who  has  to  trust  the  Church,  is  not  to  expect  that  the  havmg  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  infidel,  difficulties  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
go  on  straightforward  without  any  trials  of  the  same  sort.  As 
well  might  a  youth^  who  had  escaped  from  the  confinement  of 
school-boj  days,  imagine  that  now  there  would  be  nobody  in  the 
world  to  mterfere  with  him  and  check  him,  and  try  his  temper. 
Men  cannot  be  wide  awake  who  talk  in  the  way  they  do  against 
the  Fathers  and  Tradition.  They  really  are  feirly  getting  them- 
selves  round  into  the  second  childhood  of  infidelity,  and  they 
ought  to  be  told  so  in  severe,  plain*spoken  language. 

But  to  take  a  look  back  upon  the  ground  we  have  been  going 
over.  We  have  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  our  author's  princi- 
ples, and  some  specimens  of  them  as  carried  into  practice;  we 
have  shown  the  intricacies  of  the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  boast  of  themselves  as  Bible  Christians.  We  have  shown 
how  we  must  be  thrown  upon  the  Fathers  and  versions,  how 
important  they  are  in  deciding  what  is  Bible  and  what  is  not: 
not  merely  what  is  right  interpretation  and  what  not;  but  the 
very  document  itself  of  proof  depends  in  parts  upon  them,  and 
has,  in  parts,  scarce  any  substantive  existence  out  of  them.  We 
have  hinted  that  the  versions  are  in  fact  tradition,  and  that,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  thinking  (from  experience  of  the  difficulties 
found  where  such  tradition  is  wanting,  either  altogether  or  in 
mutual  agreement,)  a  safer  sort  of  tradition  than  a  Bible  Chris- 
tian is  likely  to  meet  with  in  rationalistic  grammars  and  dictiona- 
ries. And  lastly,  we  came  to  some  specimens  of  early  difficulties 
about  important  passages.  We  must  again  repeat  that  we  do 
not  believe,  that  a  single  iota  of  Scripture  is  unimportant. 
I  The  faiUifulness  of  the  Jews  in  their  preservation  of  the  text, 
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is  gainsayed  by  some  and  ridiculed  by  others;  but  it  can  be  denied 
on  no  good  grounds.     However,  it  may  be,  that  it  was  intended 
that  men  should  be  brought  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  is  involved  in  and  wrapped  up  in  the  Old,  and  that 
this  should  be  a  measure  and  fixed  standlard  to  correct  the  other 
by.    Things  may  have  been  so  ordered,  that  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  should  become  confused  and  unsettled,  so  far  as  it  is  so, 
in  order  to  call  men's  minds  forcibly  back  to  the  importance  of 
Tradition  generally,  and  of  the  Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Tradition 
in  particular^  as  having  in  it,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  certainly  a  very  large  portion  of  it  indeed,  and  that 
professed  to  be  handed  on  from  Moses,  and  appealing  for  proof 
to  the  law,  as  our  Tradition  professes  to  be  handed  on  from  the 
Apostles,  and  appeals  for  proof  to  the  Gospel.    Further,  it  might 
have  been  designed,  that  when  a  standard  system  was  so  worked 
out  of  the  law,  detached  portions  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  recognized  as  such,  having  been  found  only  in  particular 
Churches^  and  particular  Churches  may  have  been  allowed  to  be 
the  only  keepers  of  them,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  spirit  of  confi- 
dence between  the  particular  branches  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  a  view  to  it.    The  natural  government  of  the 
world  fMs  in  with  this  hypothesis,  and  confirms  it :  for  what 
Herbert  says  of  interpretations,  may  be  true  of  texts,  families 
of  MSS.  and  the  like.    "  The  country  parson  doth  assure  him* 
self  that  God  in  all  ages  hath  had  his  servants  to  whom  He  hath 
revealed  His  truth  as  well  as  to  him,  and  that  as  one  country 
doth  not  bear  all  things  that  there  may  be  a  commerce,  so  neither 
hath  God  opened  nor  will  open  all  to  one  that  there  may  be  a 
traffic  in  knowledge  between  the  servants  of  God,  for  the  plants 
ing  both  of  love  and  humility.*'*     By  the  way  we  wish  people 
would  read  this  wonderful  author,  not  to  call  him  very  beautiful, 
but  to  think  about  and  practise  his  stern,  meek  holiness. 

Bnt  if  these  things  come  to  pass,  we  expect  it  will  be  by  t 
careful  study  of  the  Liturgies  of  the  Church,  as  developing  and 
ascertaining  these  classes  of  MSS.,  and  their  respective  mutual 
bearings,  since  the  Church  ever  goes  before  the  Bible,  facts 
before  the  proof  of  them,  in  the  order  of  knowledge.  We  have 
bad  collections  of  MSS.  enough;  we  want  method  and  ar-  > 
raogement,  and  think  our  author  has  gone  a  step  towards  it,  ' 
and  that  he  deserves  great  thanks  for  this,  whatever  his  feelings 
in  particular  cases  may  be.  IlavTa,  yog  ^x^^^  ^p^tm,  iiXXoi  roi  |u«y 
oo  cuvTiXTou  To7j  8*  w  ^f  gofvra*  yiywKrxorreg.  We  will  urge  t]||e 
remarks  of  another  member  of  his  Church  upon  our  author,  and 

*  Cap.  ir, 
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indeed  upon  all  the  restless  gatherers  of  various  readings.  We 
think  them  of  vast  importance,  and  fully  concur  with  them. 

*'  Those  deviations  in  the  translations  rest  then  upon  no  variation  in 
the  originals^  but  have  their  origins  in  the  manifold  meaning,  and  in  the 
endless  never-to-be  exhausted  depth  of  Holy  Writ.  And  this  is  tbe 
reason  why.  there  is  no  translation  which  Is  capable  of  fully  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  originals.  Every  translation  gives  only  one  single  sense, 
and  must  consequently  necessarily  vary  from  the  other.  The  old  trans- 
lators, whom  men  now  often  so  bitterly  blame  for  their  deviations  from 
the  original,  and  object  to  them  not  unfrequently  ignorance,  and  defec- 
tive MSS.,  certainly  had  more  knowledge  and  more  careful  accuncj 
than  men  usually  give  them  credit  for.  When  therefore  they  difier  from 
each  other,  their  deviations  are  in  fact  no  inward  real  contradictions, 
but  only  different  modes  of  treating  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  sure 
enough  may  all  of  them  consist  with  each  other  in  peaceful  agreemeat. 
As  then  men  in  the  bygone  philosophical  century  have  troubled  them- 
selves with  great  diligence,  to  the  undermining  of  genuine  religions  faith, 
in  tracing  out  the  variations  in  the  original  codices  and  the  versions,  and 
therefore  have  displayed  tbe  expensive  collations  of  various  readings; 
may  the  time  now  soon  come  when  men,  led  by  a  better  spirit,  may,  to 
tbe  triumph  of  faith,  set  forth  all  these  seeming  contradictions  in  tbe 
original  and  in  the  versions,  in  their  inward  agreement."  * 

This  is,  we  think,  a  very  just  and  right-minded  view  of  tbe 
variations.  It  is  as  though,  in  full  confidence  in  God's  mercy, 
one  believed  that  portions  of  Scripture  may  have  different  ways 
of  looking  at  us  without  losing  their  own  personality ;  nay  (to 

[word  it  so  as  to  take  in  additions  and  omissions,  as  they  seem  to 
be),  as  though  parts  had  slided  and  shifted  themselves  away  into 
some  other  position,  so  that  by  one  who  looks,  not  for  thej^jsi- 
cal  form  of  the  countenance  of  the  divine  word,  but  for  it?  ex- 
pression, it  is  clearly  recognized  to  have  the  same  looks  of  love 
ynd  solemnness.  We  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  us  irreve- 
rent for  throwing  what  we  feel  into  these  inadequate  words.  On 
these  grounds  we  should  fully  agree  with  Mill's  wish,  that  tbe 
textof  theComplutensian  had  been  made  the  standing  unalterable 
text.  *^  For  to  what  purpose  would  change  be — (as  he  well  says)— 
if  for  the  sake  of  a  purer  text,  when  all  editions  subsequently  got 
up,  are  at  fault  in  diverse  places,  and  not  unfrequently  depart 
from  the  genuine  writing  of  the  Apostles;  it  bad  been  a  far  better 
plan  to  have  appended  to  the  margin  of  this  first  edition,  assumed 
as  a  fixed  basis,  such  readings  as  were  esteemed  preferable,  than 
after  taking  the  old  ones  away,  to  have  incorporated  these  new 
ones  with  the  text  in  their  stead.*'  This  method  would  have  left 
us  something  fixed  to  judge  by,  whatever  became  of  theories  of 

*  Molitor  Ueber  die  Tradition,  $  510. 
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MSS.  and  their  classes  and  families :  we  then  should  have  be- 
lieved men  who  talked  about  no  doctrine  being  invalidated  by 
various  readings,  and  we  should  have  been  better  able  to  recog- 
nize the  identity  of  the  text^  as  a  whole,  however  its  parts  might 
accidentally  shift  themselves,  in  whatever  array  they  might  happen 
to  draw  themselves  up,  in  this  or  that  set  of  manuscripts.  And 
this,  we  think,  with  the  help  of  the  Church's  teaching,  might  have 
been  done ;  for  who  but  the  bride  could  understand  the  changes 
of  her  Lord's  countenance?  But  we  check  ourselves;  modems 
are  so  little  used  to  recognize  the  inscrutable  connection  between 
the  written  and  the  personal  Word*  If  we  lean  affectionately 
upon  the  Church,  these  variations  and  difficulties  will  not  disturb 
us.  While  the  critical  world  disputes,  we  shall  still  beseech  Him 
by  His  awful  merits.  While  they  are  arguing,  we  may  be  using 
doxologies;  while  they  are  showing  how  rude  and  wise  they  can 
be  in  rejecting  unauthorized  additions,  we  shall  be  confiding  in 
her  and  growing  poor  in  spirit.  ''  The  Lord  hath  founded  Sion, 
and  the  poor  of  his  people  shall  trust  in  her." 


Art.  IU.  —  Ufe  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  of  Si,  An-' 
drews,  t^c*  By  Thomas  Stephen,  Med.  Lib.  King's  Coll. 
Rickerby.     1 839. 

The  very  worst  enemies  of  Episcopacy  must  allow,  that  the 
annals  of  mankind  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  present  much  less 
attractive,  than  the  history  of  its  downfal  in  Scotland.  The 
Reformation, — as  it  is  called, — came  there  into  the  world  as  the 
twm-born  sister  of  Rebellion.  It  was  not,  properly,  the  purifica* 
tion  of  an  ancient  Church  from  the  leprosy  of  inveterate  Super- 
stition. Neither  was  it  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the 
ignominious  domination  of  a  foreign  priest.  The  whole  was, 
simply,  a  work  of  headlong  demolition,  and  of  equally  impetuous 
re-construction.  And  this  same  work  was  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  who  lifted  up  the  voice  of  brutal  menace,  and 
the  arm  of  unhallowed  violence,  against  the  powers  which  are 
ordained  of  God.  In  England,  the  Reformation  was  what  the 
word  implies.  The  Apostolic  Church  was  cleansed  of  much  un- 
seemly and  offensive  incumbrance;  not,  perhaps,  without  some 
mutilation  of  its  primaeval  symmetry ;  not  without  some  loss  of 
its  original  dignity  and  grandeur;  but,  still,  assuredly,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  one  attribute  which  was  essential  to  it,  as  a 
living  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church|  the  mystical  body  of 
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the  Redeemer^  And,  most  happily,  the  hand  of  rebellion  was  not 
laid  upon  the  Ark!  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary^  the  Reformers 
went  to  work|  as  if  their  express  commission  were  to  smite  down 
idolatfy,Hnd  to  set  up  the  worship,  before  unknown, of  the  true  amd 
living  God.  With  them,  the  Reformation  was,  almostj  as  if  the  land 
were  to  be  reformed  from  Druidism,  or  from  the  grim  mythology 
of  Tbor  and  Woden,  and  to  behold  the  Cross  planted,  for  the 
first  time,  in  their  stead.  And  hence  it  was,  that  the  process 
was  one  of  ruin  and  destruction,  carried  forward  in  high  disdain 
of  ancient  sanctity  and  immemorial  authority,  and  in  utter  de- 
fiance  of  all  sublunary  power.  With  the  saints  of  the  congrega« 
tion,  fifteen  hundred  years  were  as  one  day.  They  went  forth, 
as  if  they  had  just  parted  from  the  presence  of  the  Apostles,  to 
build  up  the  dhurch  of  Christ  in  a  heathen  land,  from  the  foun« 
dation  to  the  key-stone !  But  they  accomplished  their  warfare 
more  like  the  warriors  of  Joshua,  than  the  soldiers  and  servants 
of  Christ.  They  searched  the  Scriptures,  indeed;  and  there 
they  found  that  the  Hebrews  were  strictly  commanded  to  root 
out  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  and  to  destroy  their  pictures,  and  their 
molten  images,  and  quite  to  pluck  down  their  high  places ;  lest 
the  remnant  of  the  idolaters  should  be  as  thorns  in  their  sides,  and 
as  brambles  in  their  eyes.  And  desperate  was  their  fidelity  to 
this  appalling  type :  and  loud  was  the  outcry  with  which  tliey 
demanded  that  '^  God's  silly  vassals,''  the  princes  and  the  rulers, 
should  grasp  the  sword  of  havoc  and  extermination. 

It  is  a  saddening,  though  instructive  task,  to  look  into  the 
various  causes  which  imparted  the  character  of  a  ferocious  revo- 
lution, to  a  process,  which  might,  otherwise,  have  conferred  upon 
the  realm  the  blessings  of  a  mild  and  prudent  course  of  resto- 
ration and  improvement.  In  Scotland,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Christendom,  tue  ancient  communion  had  been,  for  ages,  the 
nurse  of  civilization  and  humanity — the  patroness  of  learning  and 
of  art — the  sanctuary  of  the  weak, — the  only  rampart  against 
brute  force  and  merciless  oppression.  Her  magnificence  and 
taste  were  attested  by  the  splendour  of  her  sacred  edifices ;  her 
patriotic  liberality  and  enterprize  by  roads,  and  bridges,  and  other 
public  works.  Her  religious  institutions,  with  all  their  faults, 
were  the  retreats  of  charity, 

*^  Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest." 

And,  more  than  this,  she  was,  after  all,  the  guardian  of  the 
faith,  the  depository  of  the  truth,  through  centuries  of  wild  bar- 
barism and  destructive  anarchy.  And,  by  her  were  transmitted  to 
the  bands  of  her  persecutors  those  very  oracles,  in  which  they 
read  her  doom,  and  which  they  soon  converted  into  an  institute 
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of  desolation.  In  the  course  of  time^  however,  pridoj  and  fulness 
of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness,  were  found  to  do  their  usual 
work.  It  is  said  that  long  before  the  period  of  the  great  crisis, 
more  than  one-half  the  territorial  wealth  of  Scotland  had  been 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  result  was,  the 
proverbial  sloth, — the  voluptuousness,— the  corruption,-~the  ig- 
iionince,^-aod  all  those  names  of  evil,  so  familiar  to  the  lips,  and 
so  dear  to  the  heart,  of  reforming  rapacity  and  selfishness !  At 
length,  the  mighty  voice  of  the  English  autocrat  went  forth;  and 
his  challenge  to  the  Romish  pontiff  found  an  echo  in  many  a 
Scottish  heart.  3ut  it  only  struck  terror  into  the  spirits  of  the 
hierarchy :  and  terror  is  the  most  cruel  of  all  passions.  To  them, 
the  defection  of  Henry  was  the  signal  for  lighting  up  the  fires  of 
persecution.  Hamilton  and  Forrest,  Russel  and  Kennedy,  and, 
at  length,  George  Wishart,  were  dragged  to  the  stake;  and  the 
smoke  of  their  martyrdom  seemed  to  spread,  far  and  wide«  the 
infection  of  their  principles.  All  this  time,  the  English  court 
was  as  a  city  of  refuge  to  the  exiles  for  conscience  sake,  from 
the  domestic  enemy  and  the  avenger.  And,  in  England,  they 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  Church  permitted  gradually  to  effect 
her  own  reformation,  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign;  while 
their  own  country  was  convulsed  by  the  struggles  of  a  Churchy 
engaged  in  a  mortal  strife  for  the  preservation  of  her  very  eust- 
ence.  Neither  king  nor  bishop  were  seen,  in  Scotland,  labour- 
ing for  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  their  cruel  bondage 
under  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  the  impending  dangers  only 
bound  the  throne  and  the  hierarchy  in  a  closer  league  than  ever, 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  powers  of  the  Vatican.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass,  that,  from  the  first,  the  Scottish  Reformation 
had  so  much  of  the  character  of  a  democratic  movement.  The 
impulse  came  not  from  the  high  places  of  the  land.  The  agita* 
tation  commenced  in  the  lower  regions.  Instead  of  spreading 
downwards  from  the  commanding  eminences  of  authority  and 
power,  it  had  to  expand  upwards  against  the  pressure  of  ancient 
and  massive  institutions.  And  dreadful  was  the  paroxysm  of  the 
subterraneous  fire,  when  once  it  had  gathered  strength  for  the 
eruption. 

Another  cause  which  impressed  so  desperate  a  character  upon 
this  mighty  Revolution,  was  the  wild  confusion  of  thought  result- 
ing from  the  abjuration  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  For  ages 
past,  the  Pope  had  been  regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  all 
spiritual  authority.  He  was  the  one  visible  representative  of 
Christ, — ^the  one  universal  bishop.  All  other  bishops  were  but 
the  delegates  and  vicars  of  this  great  high  priest.  To  renounce 
the  Pope,  therefore,  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
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hierarcby,  and  to  abolish  all  distinction  between  priest  and  laj* 
man.  Even  the  Anglican  Church  did  not  wholly  escape  tlie 
embarrassment  and  peril  arising  from  her  defection  from  tlie  one 
Apostolic  See.  It  is  well  known  that  Cranmer  was,  at  one  time, 
almost  prepared  to  dispense  with  any  ordination  bat  that  which 
might  be  conferred  by  royal  hands.  And^  but  for  the  influence 
of  more  resolute  and  stedfast  minds^  the  Apostolic  successioii 
might  have  been  discarded  as  a  fable.  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
notion  of  any  such  descent  of  spiritual  power^  from  hand  to  hand, 
appears  to  have  been  scouted,  from  the  very  first:  or,  rather,  it 
scarcely  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  worthy  of  a  moment's 
thought.  The  Pope  had,  hitherto,  been  all  but  adored,  as  the 
head  and  life  of  the  Church.  But,  now  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Pope  was  a  man  of  straw ;  and  by  many  he  was  execrated  as 
the  man  of  sin.  Was  the  Church,  then,  to  be  consigned  "  to  a 
perpetual  uncertainty,  whether  she  were  alive  or  dead,"  because 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  turned  out  to  be  an  empty  fiction  ;  or, — 
worse  than  a  fiction, — an  impudent  and  blasphemous  imposture? 
— Aad,  hence  the  phenomenon  of  "  a  self-formed  priestliood." — 
And  hence,  too,  the  intensely  popish  intolerance  of  the  priesthood 
so  formed !  1  f  freedom  of  conscience  was  inscribed  on  one  side 
of  its  banners,  death  to  heresy  was  written  on  the  other. 

Episcopacy,  then,  went  down,  even  to  the  dust.  In  loT^i 
liowever,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  it  up  again.  The  Conven- 
tion  at  Leith  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  some  suspicion 
that,  after  all,  the  ancient  form  of  administration  was  the  best: 
and,  besides,  in  the  very  title  of  bishop  lay  the  only  charm  which 
could  possibly  preserve  the  revenues  of  the  Church  from  a  sweep- 
ing confiscation.  For,  be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  lords  of 
the  coQgregation, — albeit  their  feet  were  not  quite  so  swift  to 
shed  blood  as  those  of  their  spiritual  agitators, — still  were  im- 
petuous enough  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder :  and,  when  bishops 
were  no  more,  to  whom  should  their  vacant  possessions  revert, 
but  to  that  gallant  and  noble  class  from  which  those  possessions 
had,  originally,  been  extorted?  To  stay  this  evil,  the  Convention 
dresses  up  a  cloud,  in  the  likeness  of  Episcopacy, — tenuem  sine 
viribus  umbram!  And  may  we  not  justly  go  on  with  the  quo- 
tation i 


dat  inania  verba, 


Dat,  sine  mente,  sonam,  gressusque  effingit  euntis  : 
Morte  obitd,  quales  fama  est  volitare  figaras, 
Aut  qus  sopitos  deladunt  somnia  sensus. 

There  was  no  breath  of  life,  no  vital  power,  in  this  miserable 
cfiigyt    ''  Its  bones  were  marrowless ;  its  blood  was  cold  :  there 
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was  no  specttialion  in  its  eyes."  It  was  the  work  of  man,  not 
the  cresitioD  of  God.  Of  the  bishops  thus  appointed,  about  half 
were  without  episcopal  consecration ;  and  several  were  not  even 
in  priests'  orders !  They  differed  from  Knox's  superintendents, 
with  whom  they  took  their  seats,  in  little  but  the  name.  Who, 
then,  can  wonder  that  this  phantom  of  Episcopacy  was  afterwards 
well  nigh  dissipated  and  blown  away,  by  the  breath  of  Andrew 
Melville  ? 

lo  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  Convention  of  Leith, 
John  Knox  was  gathered  to  bis  fathers.  In  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  he  had  once  believed  that  their  Lordships  of  the  Congre- 
gation, and  all  other  the  secular  patrons  of  the  Reformation, 
were  impelled  by  a  consuming  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
bngbtness  and  honor  of  his  Church.  Zeal,  indeed,  they  were 
not  without ;  and  this  of  a  kind  sufficiently  voracious  :  for  Knox 
800D  discovered,  to  the  bitter  anguish  of  his  soul,  that  he  had 
wrested  the  sacred  patrimony  from  the  idolaters  of  the  Mass,  only 
that  it  might  be  devoured  by  the  idolaters  of  Mammon.  And 
vaio  were  his  indignant  struggles  to  rend  the  prey  from  their  te- 
ntcious  jaws.  They  smiled  at  his  *'  devout  imaginations."  They 
stood  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  his  anathemas. 
And  he  died  a  broken-spirited  man  !  The  old  Adam  was  found 
to  be  too  strong,  not  only  for  young  Melancthon,  but  for  the 
turbulent  energy,  and  shaggy  virtue,  of  this  great  missionary  from 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  Geneva  ! 

But  what  was  John  Knox  himself,  when  compared  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hildebrand,  Andrew  Melville?  In  July,  1680, 
liule  more  than  eight  years  after  the  Convention  of  Leith,  (which, 
be  it  observed,  had  the  approbation  of  John  Knox), — the  voice 
of  Melville  spake  by  its  appropriate  organ, — the  rebel  assembly 
of  Dundee :  and  its  utterance  was  on  this  wise,  *'  that  the  office  of 
a  Bishop  has  no  sure  warrant  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  but  is 
brought  in  by  the  folly  of  man's  invention,  to  the  great  overthrow 
of  the  Church  of  God."  In  spite  of  this  outrageous  denunciation, 
however,  the  king  persisted,  inflexibly,  in  his  design  of  restoring 
something  like  body  and  substance  to  the  apparition  of  the  de- 

Earted  prelacy :  and  at  length,  in  I6i2,  there  was  some  reason  to 
ope,  that  the  hierarchy  was,  once  more,  a  living  thing.  But 
the  dream  was  soon  dissipated.  The  new  Dispensation  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  at  hand.  The  ''  trumpet  of 
6od*s  Evangel"  again  sounded  the  loudest  note  of  Rebellion. 
In  the  year  1638,  Episcopacy  disappeared  from  the  land :  and 
the  Kirk  came  forth,  if  not  "  fair  as  the  moon/' — (as  was  vaunted 
by  its  champions) — yet,  most  certainly,  *^  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners/' 
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From  that  dme  the  Presbyterian  domination  appeared  to  be 
immoveably  established*  And  so  it  was,  until  the  days  of  the 
Usurper.  He,  howevert  contrived  to  put  a  bridle  in  the  jaws, 
and  a  hook  in  the  nostrils,  of  this  hitherto  untameable  monster: 
and  nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  facility  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  achieved  this  formidable  adventure.  Under  bis 
rule,  says  Clarendon,  **  their  beloved  Presbytery  became  a  tern 
of  reproach,  and  ridiculous;  the  pride  and  activity  of  tbdr 
preadiers  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  contempt ;  and  the 
standard  of  their  religion  remitted  to  the  sole  order  and  direction 
of  their  commander-in-chief.  •  •  .  •  And  all  this  prodigious  ora- 
tation  and  transformation  (in  Church  and  State)  had  been  sab* 
mitted  to  with  the  same  resignation  and  obedience,  as  if  it  hd 
been  transmitted  by  uninterrupted  succession  from  Kin^  Fer^! 
And  it  might  well  be  a  question,  whether  the  generality  of  the 
nation  was  not  better  contented  with  it,  than  to  return  to  the  oU 
road  of  subjection."''^  And  no  wonder.  The  land,  at  all  events, 
liad  rest ;  which  it  bad  scarcely  ever  known  from  die  accession  of 
Mary  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  Since  the  first  outbreik 
of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  it  had  been  torn  and  convulsed  bys 
legionary  demon,  which  was  cast  out,  for  a  time,  by  the  potent 
exorcisms  of  a  stern  and  awful  tyrant.  And  it  never  has  beet 
questioned  that  this  exchange  of  anarchy  for  peace,  was  signall; 
favorable  to  the  social  interests  of  Scotland.  But  the  house  having 
been  swept  and  garnished,  the  evil  spirit  returned,  with  unabated 
malignity,  when  the  mighty  exorcist  was  no  more. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  the 
times  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  The  Archbishop  has  met  with  a 
very  zealous  biographer  in  Mr.  Stephen*  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  much  to  speak  of  him  as  gifted  with  the  very  highest  qualifi- 
cations for  the  historical  c^ce.  But,  beyond  all  question,  he  is 
a  faithful,  honest,  and  most  laborious  chronicler.  Tbe  chief 
merit  which  he  claims,  is,  that  be  has  advanced  neither  opinion 
nor  fact  without  ample  authority;  and  the  chief  advantage  be 
boasts,  that  he  has  had  access  to  certain  original  manuscripts, 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  deposited  in  the  Episcopal 
chest  at  Aberdeen.  We  are  almost  afraid,  indeed,  that  hb  deep 
and  honest  indignation  against  schism  and  rebellion,  may  appetr^ 
in  the  judgment  of  some  readers,  to  have  nearly  disabled  him  for 
tbe  work  of  impartial  and  dispassionate  narration.  But,  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  most  suspicious  among  them  will  find 
themselves  utterly  baffled  in  any  attempt  to  impeach  his  histo- 
rical integrity.    At  all  events  we  are  heartily  glad  of  his  publici* 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  423, 424.    Ozf .  £d. 
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don*  It  was  high  time  that  the  meoiory  of  Sharp  ahoiild  have 
fair  play.  And  this  it  never  could  have,  so  long  as  public  esti* 
mate  of  him  should  be  formed  upon  the  loose  and  spiteful  gossip 
of  Bishop  Burnet. 

James  Sharp  was  born  in  1618,  at  Banff  Castle,  the  residence 
of  hia  father  William  Sharp,  sheriff's  clerk  of  Banffshire*  His 
mother  prognosticated  that  he  would  be  a  bishop;  a  prophecy, 
of  which  she  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment.  He  was  educated 
for  the  sacred  office,  partly  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
partly  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Baron, — two 
distinguished  ^'  ornaments  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church." 
Under  their  guidance,  we  are  told,  **  he  sucked  in  a  set  of  ortho- 
dox and  catholic  principles,  more  agreeable  to  his  after  elevated 
character,  than  adapted  to  the  tragical  times  in  which  he  was  to 
make  his  first  figure  and  entrance  into  the  world."*  In  1638, 
being  then  20  years  of  age,  he  fled  from  persecution,  and  retired 
to  Ei^land;  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Saunderson, 
Hammond,  and  Jeremy  Taylor*  It  seems  that  his  intention  was 
to  take  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church.  This  design,  however, 
waa  frustrated  by  a  severe  indisposition,  which  drove  him  back 
to  his  native  air.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  he  was  related  on 
his  mother's  side;  and,  by  his  lordship's  recommendation,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  at  St.  Leonard's  CoUq;e, 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  His  residence  there  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  a  somewhat  undignified  adventure.  In  the 
oourse  of  a  polemical  discussion  with  a  brother  professor,  a 
sturdy  champion  of  the  Covenant,  Sharp  was  assailed  with  the 
lie  direct.  To  this  figure  of  speech  he  replied  by  a  sound  cuff 
on  the  ear  of  his  antagonist ;  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
reputation  for  modesty  and  self-control.  Some  time  after  this, 
he  resigned  the  chair  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  accepted  the  living 
of  Crail,  at  which  place, — says  his  biographer,  with  amusing 
naivete, — '*  although  he  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  yet 
he  still  held  Episcopalian  principles."  The  only  excuse  for  diis 
daplicitj  was,  that^  at  that  period,  none  but  Presbyterian  orders 
ooold  be  obtained  in  Scotland;  a  pretext  which  was,  probably, 
found  sufficient  to  pacify  many  a  tender  conscience  in  those  un- 
settled and  disastrous  times. 

Butt  whatever  might  be  the  secret  principles  of  Sharp,  he 
was  then  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Presbyterian ;  a  Pres^ 
byterian,  however,  of  the  milder  type.  The  body  was  at  that 
tiflie  divided  into  two  classes;  the  MmonUraiorSy  or  PtoiMors, 

*  Tne  and  Impartial  Accocmt,  Sec  &c.  pt  S8i  Stepbeo,  p.  3* 
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who,  in  1650^  bad  stigmatised  all  persons  who  had  ever  opposed 
the  Covenanted  Reformation,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  any  public 
trust;  and  the  Sesolutioriers,  who  were  desirous  of  admittiog 
such  persons,  on  their  making  open  profession  of  repentauce. 
Through  the  breach  occasioned  by  this  schism,  Cromwell  marched 
to  the  dominion  of  Scotland :  and  then  it  was  that  Sharp  became 
known  to  the  Usurper,  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  Reso- 
lutioners,  in  opposition  to  Guthrie,  the  long-winded  and  fanatical 
champion  of  the  Remonstrators.  Cromwell  was  so  much  de- 
lighted by  the  keenness  and  address  of  the  advocate,  that  he 
thought  him  deserving  of  the  title  of  "  Sharp  of  that  ilk.*'  Ou 
one  occasion,  he  urgently  pressed  the  Remonstrators  for  their 
frank  opinion  of  the  character  of  Sharp ;  but  finding  them  close 
and  costive,  the  sagacious  autocrat  addressed  them  in  a  tone  of 
sly  sarcastic  irony,  which  showed  how  well  he  understood  their 
fierce  and  fanatical  hatred  of  Episcopacy.  '*  Weel,  gentlemeD,' 
he  said,  *'  since  you  will  not  use  freedom  with  me,  I  will  do  it 
'iwith  you;  and,  my  judgment  is,  that  he  is  an  atheist,  and  of 
^'  no  principles  at  all."  This,  they  remarked,  was  a  harsh  jadg- 
ment.  **  No,"  be  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  it;  for  he  proposttl 
''  to  roe  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland;  and  none  but  an 
"  Atheist  would  do  that!'** 

The  success  of  Sharp,  in  his  intercourse  with  Cromwelli 
appears  to  have  earned  for  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Pro* 
testors,  and  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  Resolutioners,  On 
resuming  his  residence  at  Crail,  subsequently  to  these  negocia- 
tions,  he  lived  on  friendly  terras  with  the  moderate  Presbyterians; 
more  especially  with  James  Wood  and  Robert  Douglas.  His 
reputation  procured  for  him  access  to  Monck,  with  whom  he 
was  admitted  to  a  conference  at  Coldstream,  and  at  whose  re- 
quest he  prepared  the  declaration  addressed  by  the  General  to 
his  army;  a  service  which  was  afterwards  most  honourably  re* 
ported  to  the  king,  and  which  opened  to  Sharp  the  road  to  favour 
and  promotion. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in  the  biography  of 
Sharp.  In  February,  I66O,  he  received  certain  instructions  from 
six  Presbyterian  ministers  assembled  at  Edinburgh;  and,  with 
these  instructions,  he  repaired  to  London.  By  this  commissioOi 
he  was  enjoined  to  contend  for  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk ;  and,  more  especially,  to  protest  against  the 
sinfulness  and  offensiveness  of  toleration.     And,  the  question  is, 

*  Mr.  Stephen  will,  we  trust,  forgive  as  for  dtifering  from  him  in  our  view  of  the 
spirit  in  which  these  words  were  spoken.  We  consider  them  as  manifestly  ironical; 
whereas  Mr.  Stephen  appears  to  imagiiK}  Unt  Cromwell  was  in  earnest,  and  resUj 
beticTed  Sharp  to  be  an  atheist. 
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did  be  act  in  faithful  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  injunctions 
thus  accepted  by  him?  or,  did  he  perfidiously  abuse  his  influence 
and  his  opportunities,  to  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pects of  bis  constituents  '^  He  appeared,  be  it  remembered,  as 
the  representative  of  the  moderate  Presbyterian  party;  and, 
undoubtedly,  the  language  of  his  correspondence  is  very  much  in 
accordance  with  their  views  and  principles.  He  writes  like  a 
covenanter ;  not  like  a  furious  covenanter,  indeed ;  but  still  like 
one  who  regarded  the  Covenant  as  the  ''  yoke  of  Christ."  His 
letters  are  filled  with  expressions  of  gloomy  apprehension,  lest 
the  Presbytery  should  be  set  aside,  and  Episcopacy  become  tri* 
umphant.  On  the  4th  of  March,  he  writes, — '^  the  great^ar  is, 
'^that  the  king  will  come  in;  and,  that,  with  him,  moderate  Epis- 
copacy, at  the  least,  will  take  place  here.  The  good  party  are 
''  doing  what  they  can  to  keep  the  covenant  interest  on  foot ;  but, 
''  I  fear  that  there  will  be  much  ado  to  have  it  so."  On  the  27th, 
"  the  fear  of  rigid  Presbytery  is  much  talked  of  here.  But,  for 
**  my  part,  I  apprehend  no  ground  for  it.  I  am  afraid  that  some-^ 
"  thing  else  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  Church,  than  rigid  pres- 
"  bytery.  This  nation  is  not  fitted  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
**  And,  for  religion,  I  suspect  it  is  made  a  stalking-horse,  still." 
In  April,  *'  I  fear  the  interest  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
'*  shall  be  neglected.  And,  for  religion,  I  smell,  that  moderate 
"  Episcopacy  is  the  fairest  accommodation  which  moderate  men, 
"  who  wish  well  to  religion,  expect."  Again,  *'  whatever  kirk- 
government  be  settled  in  England,  it  will  have  an  influence  on 
this  kingdom.  For,  the  generality  of  this  upstart  generation 
**  have  no  love  to  presbyterial  government,  but  are  wearied  of 
•*  that  yoke ;  feeding  themselves  with  the  fancy  of  Episcopacy, 
''  or  moderate  Episcopacy."  In  a  similar  strain,  he  writes,  sub- 
sequently to  the  restoration  of  the  king.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
he  says,  '^  Some  lawyers  are  giving  papers  to  the  court,  proving 
"  that  the  bishops  of  England  have  not  been  outed  by  law,  of 
any  point  of  their  jurisdiction,  save  of  the  high  commission 
''  courts.  The  cloud  upon  public  affairs,  on  this,  and  several 
"  other  accounts,  is  become  more  dark  than  was  apprehended. 
^  The  Lord  reigns,  and  knows  how  to  be  seen  in  his  glory,  and 
**  to  appear  for  his  own  interests"  Once  more : — "  I  have  a 
"  toilsome  life  of  it.  The  Lord's  anger  seems  not  yet  to  be 
tamed  away  from  these  kingdoms.  Affairs  here  begin  to  be 
much  involved.  Many  foreseeing  men  expect  a  breach.  We 
"  know  not  on  what  foundation  to  stand.  The  Presbyterians  are 
**  like  to  be  ground  betwixt  two  mill-'Stones,  The  papists  and 
**  fanatics  are  busy  at  work" 

Now,  all  this,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  is  indisputably 
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the  language  of  a  man  ^ho  regarded  the  suhversion  of  Presby- 
tery,  and  the  restoration  of  Prelatical  government^  as  a  calamitj 
to  be  deplored;  and,  if  possible,  averted;  but  who  despaired  of 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  impetuous  re-flux  of  public  opinion. 
And,  if  he  had  retired  from  the  hopeless  conflict,  to  his  own 
country,  untouched  and  untainted  with  the  odour  of  gain,  and 
without  a  particle  of  the  profit  resulting  from  the  change, — or  even 
if  he  had  accepted  preferment,  after  an  ample  interval  for  matore 
deliberation  and  inquiry, — in  either  case,  his  integrity  might  have 
remained  beyond  assault,  and  above  suspicion.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  reputation  and  his  peace,  his  elevation  to  the  See 
of  St.  Andrew's  followed  close  upon  the  restoration  of  £pis« 
copacy:  and  thus  he  became  the  foremost  man  of  all  Scotland 
in  upholding  that  very  cause,  the  success  of  which  he  so  recently 
had  deprecated.  And  hence,  it  has  been  confidently  and  loudlj 
affirmed,  that  all  his  professions  of  anxiety  for  the  preservation 
of  the  holy  discipliue,  were  false  and  hollow;  that  while  he  was 
deploring  the  probable  fate  of  the  Covenanting  Interest,  he  was 
but  deluding  and  mystifying  his  constituents ;  and  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  negociations  at  the  court  of  Charles,  the 
mitre  was  perpetually  hovering  before  his  eyes.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  his  enemies,  in  short,  his  sincerity  was  rendered  uttei^ 
incredible,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  hasty  and  profitable  defec- 
tion from  their  interest.  It  must,  however,  in  all  equity,  be  re- 
collected, on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  the  suspicions 
to  his  disadvantage  are  greatly  weakened  by  the  reception  of 
Sharp  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  September  following.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  there,  he  restored  the  commission  received  bj 
him  from  Douglas,  and  others  of  the  moderate  party ;  and,  on  that 
occasion,  he  was  honoured  by  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  bodj 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  represent.  That  this  circum* 
stance  should  mitigate  the  hostility  and  rancour  of  the  more 
furious  of  the  Presbyterian  faction,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
Still,  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  would  fonn 
a  dispassionate  estimate  of  his  character. 

This  circumstance,  indeed,  is  not  lost  sight  of  even  by  Wodrow, 
the  Presbyterian  Martyrologist.  Nevertheless,  he  labours  to 
disable  and  to  neutralize  it!  Kather  than  Sharp  shall  be  acquitted 
of  falsehood,  he  is  resolved  that  the  Presbytery  shall  be  made 
infamous  by  the  charge  of  dissimulation.  He  roundly  affiitns 
that,  while  they  were  publicly  recording  their  testimony  of  con- 
fidence and  approbation,  they  were  secretly  conscious  that  they 
were  setting  them  down  to  the  solemn  whitewashing  of  a  traitor! 
For  this,  be  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Douglas,  who  was  him- 
self a  party  to  the  acquittal.    It  should>  however,  be  remem- 
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bered  that  Douglas  subflequeotly  became  reconciled  to  the  fiactioo 
of  the  Protestors,  and  may  have  spoken  or  written,  after  he  had 
been  infected  with  a  portion  of  their  virulence.  Besides,  it  is 
quite  notorious  that  Wodrow,  in  faithful  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  his  party^  compiled  his  history  with  an  especial 
design  to  ^'  aggravate  the  crimes  of  their  adversaries."  His 
statements,  therefore,  cannot  be  received  with  too  much  caution. 
But^ — be  all  this  as  it  may, — one  thing  is  next  to  certain,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Church  was  damaged  and  enfeebled  by  the 
elevation  of  Sharp.  Whether,  or  not,  he  was  guilty  of  betraying 
the  interests  of  his  party,  it,  at  least,  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  this 
period,  there  was  something  in  his  conduct,  which  bore,  at  least, 
a  most  unhappy  resemblance  to  apostasy.  The  delegate  of 
Presbyterianism  is  suddenly  transformed  into  the  Primate  of 
Scotland!  The  mitre  at  once  takes  the  place  of  the  cap  of 
Geneva.  The  crozier  is  grasped  instead  of  the  rude  staff  of 
the  rebel  discipline.  The  commissioned  advocate  of  the  Cove- 
nant becomes,  as  it  were  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  prime 
guardian  of  the  Apostolical  succession.  The  change  was  too 
abrupt,  and  too  closely  coincident  with  the  influx  of  promotion 
and  emolument,  to  leave  his  good  name  unscathed.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  even  moderate  and  candid  men 
should  look  upon  so  marvellous  and  so  hurried  a  transmutation, 
witboot  certain  awkward  and  uncomfortable  misgivings.  And 
it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed,  if  the  fanatics  of  the 
Soieom  League  had  failed  to  stigmatize  him  as  another  Judas ! 
Circumstanced  as  he  was.  Sharp,  beyond  all  question,  was  not 
the  man  to  rally  the  affections  and  the  energies  of  a  distracted 
nation  round  the  standard  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
And  this  he  ought  to  have  seen  and  felt.  Of  the  sincerity  of 
bis  conversion,  God  alone  can  judge;  but  surely,  he  should  have 
perceived  that  the  very  suddenness  of  it  rendered  him  unfit  for 
the  foremost  post  of  danger  and  of  honor.  The  man  granted  for 
the  emergency,  was  one  whose  fidelity  and  courage  had  been 
never,  for  one  moment,  dubious;  one,  who,  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  in  good  report  and  evil  report,  had  been  uniformly 
and  inflexibly  true  to  the  one  great  cause;  one,  in  short,  of  whom 
malice  herself  could  never  whisper,  that,  in  his  hand,  the  reve- 
nues of  his  high  office  showed  too  much  like  the  rewards  of 
divinaiion.  Whether  such  a  man  could  then  be  found  in  Scot- 
land, may  indeed  be  doubted.  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  not 
that  man.  His  attachment  to  Episcopacy  may,  ifor  any  thing 
we  know,  have  been  cordial  and  unfeigned.  But  such  were  the 
drcmnstances  under  which  it  was  professed,  that  his  motives 
might  reasonably  be  doubted,  even  by  his  friends;  and  were 
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sure  to  be  loudly  and  scornfully  questioned  by  his  enemies.  He 
was,  therefore,  destitute  of  that  high  moral  force  of  character 
and  name,  without  which,  no  man  can,  humanly  speaking,  be 
fitted  for  the  task  of  raising  up  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  Church. 

It  is   said  that  the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  was  first 
offered  to  Douglas ;  but  that  he  declined  the  promotion,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  dipped  too  much  into  oaths,  and  bad  i 
been  too  deeply  implicated  in  the  late  troubles,  to  be  qualified 
for  such  a  station.     He  added,  however,  that  if  Sharp  felt  him- , 
self  able  to  comply,  he  neither  could,  nor  would  blame  him.  Ac- , 
cording  to  Kirkton's  fiercer  version  of  the  story,  Douglas  said  to  \ 
Sharp, — *^  James,  I  see  you  will  engage,    i  perceive  you  are 
''clear.     You  will  be  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.    Take  it;  and 
^*  the  curse  of  God  go  with  it.''  Whether  the  curse  of  God  went 
with  itj  it  would  be  awfully  rash  and  presumptuous  to  say.    But, 
alas !  there  is  but  too  much  cause  to  doubt  whether  it  was  at- 
tended by  the  blessing  of  God ! 

But,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Sharp's  integrity  or  false- 
hood, thus  much,  at  least,  is  clear,*^namely,  that  if  he  were  per- 
fidious to  his  constituents,  his  perfidy  was  all  thrown  away.  It  is 
affirmed  by  Guthrie,  very  justly,  that  there  was  ''  no  occasion  to 
'^  have  recourse  to  the  apostasy  and  treachery  of  Sharp,  to  ac- 
^'  count  for  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotlaod;  at 
'^  it  was  almost  an  inevitable  measure,  in  whatever  manner  he  bad 
'^  acted."  After  some  prelusive  and  ambiguous  movements,  it  soon 
appeared  to  be  a  measure  on  which  the  court  was  inflexibly  re* 
solved.  As  considering  the  matter  in  the  abstract,  Charles,  of 
course,  was  profoundly  indifferent  whether  the  people  were  con- 
signed to  the  spiritual  government  of  Bishops  or  of  Presbyters ; 
nay,  of  Brahmms  or  Imams !  But  he  must,  really,  have  beat 
more  or  less  than  man,  if  he  did  not  cordially  abominate  the 
Covenanters  as  a  faction.  It  was  mainly  by  the  help  of  the  Oh 
venanters  that  his  father  was  eventually  undone.  By  the  Co?e* 
nanters  his  father  was  sold.  By  the  Covenanters  he  had  himself 
been  harassed  and  insulted  past  endurance,  and  compelled  to  dis- 
honor his  father's  memory.  Who,  then,  can  be  much  surprised 
that  he  should  have  pronounced  that  theirs  was  not  a  fit  religion 
for  a  gentleman ;  or  that  he  should  have  dreaded  the  predominance 
of  that  religion  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  Accordingly,  in 
J 66 1,  came  the  Act  Rescissory,  by  which  v/ere  rescinded  all  die 
acts  passed  by  the  rebellious  Parliaments  since  1633.  And  tbua 
the  ground  was  quietly  removed  from  beneath  the  whole  Presby* 
terian  fabric ;  and  the  Church  virtually  restored  to  the  conditioa 
in  which  it  had  been  placed  in  I6l2.  The  next  measure  was,  to 
restore  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  patrons  of  Scottish  bene* 
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fices;  of  which  right  they  had  been  deprived  in  1649.  And,  at 
last,  came  forth  the  proclamation  from  Whitehall,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  King's  pleasure  '*  to  restore  the  goveniment  of  the  Church 
by  Archbishops  and  Bishops^  as  it  stood  settled  in  the  vear 
1637." 

And  here  we  are  induced  to  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  consider* 
ing  who  were  the  instruments  by  whom  this  holy  work  was  to  be 
effected.     In  the  first  place,  there  was  his  Majesty  himself,  of 
wbom  little  need  be  said,  but  this, — that,  of  all  men  living,  he 
was  among  the  last  who  might  be  expected  to  win  a  blessing  upon 
any  religious  enterprise  which  he  might  take  in  hand.     A  godless 
and  heartless  voluptuary  was  not  the  man  to  rear  up  the  prostrate 
temple  in  majesty,  and  beauty,  and  holiness.    But,  perchance, 
there  might  still  have  been  hope  in  the  undertaking,  if  the  minis^ 
ters  employed  in  it  had  been  wiser  and  better  than  their  master. 
Who,  then,  were  these  ?  Of  Sharp  we  have  already  spoken.  But, 
foremost  among  the  secular  functionaries  was  Lauderdale ;  first, 
a  zealous  and  fiery  covenanter;  then  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
royal  cause;  but,  nevertheless,  to  the  last,  a  bitter  Presbyterian 
in  his  heart.     After  the  Restoration,  he  could  find  no  terms  acri- 
mooious   enough  to  ponrtray  the  atrocity  of  his  own  former 
courses.     He  called  himself,  and  his  nation,  *'  a  thousand  traitors 
''  and  rebels.'^    In  alluding  to  events  long  past,  his  language 
osnally  was,  '^  When  I  was  a  traitor;  wlien  I  was  in  rebellion!" 
No  conversation  was  so  agreeable  to  him,  as  that  which  might 
afford  him  occasion  to  pour  contempt  upon  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant;   on  which  he  always  lavished  whatever  powers 
of  ridicule  he  possessed.*      Again, — when   the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  was  under  discussion,  Lauderdale  passionately  de- 
dared  that  ^'  the  Covenant  was  a  wicked  and  traitorous  combi- 
^  nation  of  rebels  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  expressly  con- 
**  trary  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country.     He  protested  his  own 
**  hearty  repentance  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  promotion 
^  thereof,  and  was  confident  that  God,  who  was  witness  of  his 
**  repentance,  had  forgiven  him  that  foul  sin;  that  no  man  had  a 
**  greater  reverence  for  the  government  by  bishops  t/uxn  he  himself' 
"  had;  and  that  he  was  most  confident  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
••  land  could  never  be  happy  in  itself,  nor  ever  reduced  to  a  perfect 
**  submission  and  obedience  to  the  king,  till  the  Episcopal  govern' 
•*  ment  was  again  established  there.    The  scruple  that  only  re- 
"  mained  with  him,  and  which  made  him  differ  with  his  brethren, 
**  was,  of  the  manner  how  it  should  be  attempted,  and  the  time 
**  when  it  should  be  endeavoured  to  be  brought  to  pass.^f     And 
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yet,  did  this  same  man^  afterwards  address  the  following  words 
to  Sharp: — "  Mr.  Sharp,  bishops  you  are  to  have  in  Scotland; 
'*  and  you  are  to  be  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  But,  whoever 
**  shall  be  the  man,  I  will  smite  him  and  his  order,  below  the 
*^  fifth  rib.''  And  well  did  he  make  this  flagitious  saying  good! 
For  when  he  perceived  that  the  restoration  of  bishops  wai  in- 
evitable, his  malignity  found  a  resource  in  the  resolution  to  make 
Episcopacy  hateful  and  intolerable.  **  My  lord" — he  exclaimed^ 
with  an  oath,  to  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  who  had  expressed  his 
anxiety  for  a  limited^  sober,  and  moderate  Episcopacy"—^'  My 
**  lord,  since  you  are  for  bishops,  and  must  have  them,  bishops 
**  you  shall  have;  and  higher  than  they  ever  were  in  Scotland: 
*'  and  that  you  shall  find."  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  faithful 
to  this  threat.  He  succeeded,  to  his  heart's  content,  in  making 
the  cause  he  wished  to  ruin,  utterly  detestable,  by  often  labour- 
ing in  its  behalf  with  the  merciless  ferocity  of  an  inquisitor. 

Mr.  Stephen,  indeed,  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  ^'  Episcopal  chest"  some  conclusive  evidence  of 
Lauderdale's  sincerity  as  a  supporter  of  the  Established  Church. 
From  a  document  there  found,  he  collects  that  Bishop  Le^;k- 
toun,  and  certain  other  persons,  ''  had  formed  a  design  quidj 
''  to  subvert  Episcopacy,  and  to  establish  Presbytery,  under  an 
''  Erastian  regulation;"  but  that  tlie  insidious  blow  was  warded 
t)iF  by  the  firmness  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  cordial  co-operatioa 
of  the  king.    The  conspiracy  or  design  to  which  the  paper  m 
question  alludes,  is  doubtless  Leightoun's  well  known  scheme 
for  an  Accommodation*    And  if  so,  it  would  be  difficult  to  unfold 
what  addition  has  been  made  by  the  ''  Episcopal  chest/'  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  world  was  already  in  possession.    That 
Lauderdale    opposed   this  scheme,  was  notorious,  before  the 
*'  chest"  was  opened.     And  Burnet  has  told  us  the  reason  for 
his  opposition.     "  He  said  a  law  that  did  so  entirely  chaoge 
**  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  would  be  construed,  in  Eng- 
"  land,  as  a  pulling  down  of  Episcopacy.     And,  since  the  load  of 
**  what  was  to  be  done  in  Scotland  would  fall  heaviest  on  Asm,  he 
^'  would  not  expose  himself  so  much,  as  the  passing  of  audi  act 
**  must  certainly  do,  till  he  knew  what  effects  would  follow  it*^ 
The  fact  is,  that  the  patchwork  of  Leightoun  was  neither  Epi^ 
copacy  nor  Presbyterianism ; 

*'  But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both :" 

And  for  this  sort  of ''  half-faced  fellowship,"  (which  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  contempt,  by  the  Presbyterians  them* 

^  Own  runes,  vol.  i.  p.  479.    Oxf.  edit.  1893. 
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selves)^  Lauderdale  was,  naturally  enough,  unwilling  to  incur 
responsibility,  or  to  impair  his  own  influence  and  credit.  But 
it  must  require  a  large  measure  indeed  of  the  '^  charity  which 
thioketh  no  evil/'  to  conclude,  from  Lauderdale's  opposition 
to  this  ricketty  contrivance,  (as  Mr.  Stephen  has  concluded),  that 
"  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  support  of  the  Established  Church.** 

No!— ^Lauderdale,  after  all,  was  a  dissembler  and  a  traitor.  It 
is,  further,  undeniable  that  he  was  a  coarse  sensualist,  and  a 
brutal  tyrant.  And  lastly,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  all  moral  and  religious  principle.  During  his  long 
imprisonment,  indeed,  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
religion  seems  to  have  exercised  some  dominion  over  his  mind. 
Bat  these  impressions  were  transitory;  and  when  he  emerged 
again  into  active  life,  "  he  wore  them  out  so  entirely,  that  scarcely 
**  any  traces  of  them  were  left."*  And  this  was  the  chief  man, 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.  This  was  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians, to  whose  tender  care  and  mercy  he  consigned  the  Church, 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  her  seeming  recovery  and  con- 
valescence. Instead  of  keeping  her  blood  cool  and  temperate, 
he  did  his  best  to  exasperate  her  symptoms,  and  to  madden  her 
with  the  new  wine  of  persecution. 

So  much  for  Lauderdale.  We  now  come  to  Rothes;  a  worth- 
less minion,  on  whom  it  is  painful,  and  almost  degrading,  to 
waste  a  single  thought  or  word.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
prodigy  of  licentiousness:  and  that,  probably,  was  his  most 
potent  recommendation  to  the  king.  Of  this,  the  public  seems 
to  have  been  sufficiently  aware.  For,  in  answer  to  some  indig- 
nant remark  on  his  scandalous  debaucheries,  it  was  observed, 
that  the  King's  Commissioner  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  represent 
the  king's  person !  The  two  were  united  by  the  closest  sympa- 
thies and  affinities  of  vice.  Burnet's  description  of  this  man  is 
absolutely  shocking.  From  his  account,  it  would  appear  that 
Rothes  had  contrived  to  deliver  himself  from  all  the  restraints 
of  virtue,  or  religion,  or  even  of  common  decency.  His  one 
palmary  maxim  was,  to  do  every  thing,  and  to  abstain  from 
nothing,  that  might  minister  to  bis  ambition  or  his  appetites.' 
He  was,  unhappily,  made  for  drunkenness;  and  was  able  to 
subdue  one  set  of  drunkards  after  another,  without  any  confusion 
or  disorder,  more  than  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  would  carry  off. 
This,  however,  says  the  historian,  had  a  terrible  conclusion. 
For  having  drunk  all  his  friends  dead,  he  did  at  last  succeed  in 
mining  his  own  constitution.  His  stomach  gave  way,  and 
nothing  but  fiery  potations  could  assuage  his  inward  torments ; 
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so  that)  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  always  either  sick^ 
or  drunk.  One  never,  indeed,  can  refer  to  the  authority  of 
Burnet,  without  some  misgiving  and  distrust.  But  still,  what 
must  have  been  the  original,  of  which  any  historian  would  dare 
to  draw  so  ugly  and  hateful  a  portrait?  And  yet, — it  will  scarcely 
be  believed — this  son  of  Belial  was  allowed,  for  several  years,  to 
combine  in  his  own  person,  the  offices  of  General,  Chancellor, 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Royal  Commissioner.  At  length 
he  sunk  under  the  superior  influence  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  1668 
was  stripped  of  most  of  his  employments ;  all  of  which  be  had 
disgraced  by  his  infamous  neglect  and  profligacy. 

Of  Middletou,  who  was  Rothes*s  predecessor  in  the  office  of 
Royal  Commissioner,  a  few  words  will  suffice ;  as  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office  as  early  as  1663.  In  some  respects  (if  Bur- 
net has  not  exaggerated)  he  seems  to  have  been  but  a  few  shades 
better  than  his  successor.  He  and  his  companions  were  so  madly 
addicted  to  frolic  and  intemperance,  that  the  whole  Scottish  nation 
were  disgusted  with  their  excesses.  And,  for  this  reason,  his 
disgrace  was  signalized  by  a  general  rejoicing  throughout  the 
kingdom.  But  this — observes  Burnet — ^'  lasted  not  long  ;  for 
'*  those  that  came  after  him  grew  worse  than  ever  he  was  likely 
"  to  be."  He  served  the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  a  profligate  and 
unscrupulous  cavalier ;  and  the  Church,  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealous, 
but  imperious,  patron.  The  Bishops  he  regarded  as  his  crea- 
tures, and  took  care  that  they  should  feel  die  supremacy  of  the 
master  whom  he  represented.  The  king,  we  are  told,  was  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  of  his  fidelity  and  ardour:  but,  nevertheless, 
found  that  his  continuance  in  office  must  bring  ruinous  dishonour 
upon  the  royal  government.  Like  Rothes,  he  came  into  collision 
with  Lauderdale :  and,  like  Rothes,  too,  he  went  to  pieces  in  the 
encounter. 

Such  were  the  pure  and  virtuous  agencies  by  which  Scotland 
was  to  be  won  back  to  the  primitive  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Christ!  Whether  the  adventure  was  to  be  achieved  by  any  ima- 
ginable combination  of  sagacity  and  firmness, — of  benevolence 
and  piety, — is  a  question,  respecting  which  opinions  will,  proba- 
bly, continue  in  a  state  of  interminable  conflict.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  absolutely  certain, — that  these  elements  were  not 
found  in  the  government  of  Charles ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  they 
were  utterly  overpowered  by  baser  influences.  The  task,  un- 
doubtedly, was  one  of  extreme  perplexity.  There  is,  indeed, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nation  were  well  enough  affected  to  Episcopal  government. 
That  the  iron  of  the  Presbyterian  regimen  had  entered  into  the 
very  soul  of  the  pacific  and  reasonable  majority  of  the  people^  is 
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reluctantly  and  querulously  acknowledged  by  several  of  the  Pres- 
byterian writers.  But  the  peaceable  and  the  rational,  although 
potent  in  numbers,  are  often  comparatively  powerless  in  turbu- 
lence and  noise.  And  thus^  probably,  it  was  in  Scotland.  They 
who  .were  disposed  to  be  ''quiet  in  the  land''  might  gradually 
have  settled  down  in  the  ways  of  obedience  and  peace.  But 
theUy  there  was  unhappily  a  precious  remnant,  who  had  vowed 
never  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  Prelacy.  With  them,  tlie 
Covenant  was  as  the  Book  of  Life.  And  the  Covenant  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  an  institute  of  schism  and  rebellion. 
And  schism  and  rebellion  are  "  stirring,  audible,*'  and  restless. 
Their  lungs  are  of  brass ; — and  so  loud  and  so  incessant  is  their 
voice,  as  to  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  vast  multitude :  and  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  is,  often,  most  impudently  and  profanely 
vaunted  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  It  required  all  the  meekness,  as 
well  as  all  the  stedfastness,  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  to 
still  the  blatant  clamour,  and  to  tame  the  rampant  fury.  Whereas, 
unhappily  the  court  and  council  had  little  to  oppose  to  them,  but 
the  wisdom  which  descendeth  not  from  above ;  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish.  And,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  Bishops 
were^  in  consequence,  defrauded  of  the  reverence  and  affection 
due  to  them  as  ministers  of  God ;  and  were  hated  or  despised, 
— (though  often  most  unjustly), — as  the  colleagues,  or  the  slaves, 
of  a  knot  of  the  most  worthless  individuals  in  the  king's  domi- 
nions. In  short,  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  came,  at  length,  to  be 
almost  identified,  in  the  general  estimation,  with  that  mystery  of 
iniquity,  the  government  of  Charles  the  Second !  And  the  result 
was,  what  might  have  been  expected  even  by  devout  and  thought- 
ful men.  Such  men  might  ask,  not  without  some  show  of  rea- 
son— Do  we  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Can  the 
same  fountain  send  forth  sweet  and  bitter  waters  ?  Can  **  peace 
**  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,"  issue 
forth  over  the  land,  from  a  council  chamber,  where  the  priests 
of  God  are  benchers  by  the  side  of  God's  worst  enemies? 

Among  the  difficulties  with  which  the  rulers  of  those  days  had 
to  contend,  there  was  none  which  required  a  rarer  combination 
of  moral  excellence,  with  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order, 
than  the  one  to  which  we  have  just  alluded; — namely,  that 
almost  from  the  first,  sedition  and  fanaticism  were  so  closely 
allied,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  punish  the  one,  without 
the  appearance  of  persecuting  the  other.  When  the  royal  pro- 
clamation for  Episcopacy  went  forth,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  inveterate  Presbyterians  should  comply.  But  then,  the 
inveterate  Presbyterians  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  whatever 
of  quietly  suffering  for  conscience'  sake*    Their  religious  system 
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speedily  took  the  form  of  an  armed  doctrine;  till,  in  time, a 
great  part  of  the  land  was  sown  with  dragons'  teeth;   and  a 
frightful  harvest  of  conflict  and  bloodshed  was  the  produce. 
The  realm  was  maddened  with  the  exasperation  resulting  from 
a  long  succession  of  mutual  injuries.     On  the  one  hand,  the 
government  appeared,  like  the  Mother  of  Abominations,  to  be 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints :  and  the  Saints,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  deeply  drugged  with  a  deadly  podon,  of  their  own 
preparing,  which  drove  them  violently  down  into  the  depths  of 
'^  malice  domestic,''  and  of  ^  foreign  levy  "  and  alliance.     The 
tihimate  consequence  of  all  this  miserable  action  and  re-action, 
is  scarcely  described  in  colours  too  fierce,  by  the  historian  of  the 
Constitution.     Without  at  all  admiring  the  spirit  which  presides 
over  his  work, — and  utterly  repudiating  the  scornful  tone  in 
which  he  is  pleased  to  treat  the  question  of  Episcopal  govern- 
ment,— we  scarcely  may  gainsay  the  substantial  truth  of  the  fot 
lowmg  representation : — ''  It  was  very  possible  that  Episcopacy 
^  might  be  of  Apostolical  institution.     But,  for  this  institution, 
'^  houses  had  been  burned,  and  fields  laid  waste ;  and  the  Gospel 
"  had  been  preached  in  wildernesses,  and  its  ministers  had  been 
"  shot  in  their  prayers,  and  husbands  had  been  murdered  before 
''  their  wives,  and  virgins  had  been  defiled ;  and  many  had  died 
**  by  the  executioner,  and  by  massacre,  and  in  imprisonment,  and 
''  in  exile,  and  in  slavery ;  and  women  had  been  tied  to  stakes 
''  on  the  sea  shore,  till  the  tide  rose  to  overflow  them ;  and  some 
''  had  been  tortured  and  mutilated.     It  was  a  religion  of  the 
''  boots  and  the  thumb-screw ;  which  a  good  man  must  be  very 
^^  cold-blooded  indeed,  if  he  did  not  hate  and  reject,  from  the 
'*  hands  that  offered  it.     For,  after  all,  it  is  much  more  certain 
"  that  the  Supreme  Being  abhors  cruelty  and  persecution,  than 
^  that  he  has  set  up  Bishops  to  have  a  superiority  over  Pres- 
«  byters."» 

Such  was  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  struggle.  The  first  steps, 
however,  towards  the  redintegration  of  the  Church,  were  most 
abundantly  moderate ;  so  moderate,  that  Calamy,  on  learning  the 
easy  terms  of  communion  with  the  Church,  exclaimed,  in  asto- 
nishment,— **  What  would  our  brethren  in  Scotland  be  at  ?  What 
^  would  they  have  ?  Woold  to  God  that  we  had  these  offers ! " 
There  was  no  Liturgy, — no  ceremonies, — no  cross  in  baptism, — 
no  altars, — no  kneeling  at  the  Eucharist, — ^no  chancels  iu  the 
churches, — scarcely  any  bells  to  call  the  congregation  of  wor- 
shippers together.  As  for  clerical  habiliments,  gowns  and  cas- 
socks, indeed,  were  to  be  seen.     But  the  eyes  of  the  people 
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were  never  offended  with  that  odious  linen  mg,  which  was 
thought  to  exhibit  the  service  of  God  in  the  vile  masquerade 
of  Pagan  idolatry.  With  regard  to  discipline, — the  Church  had 
its  kirk-sessions,  much  after  the  Presbyterian  manner ; — its  Pres- 
byterieSj  under  a  Moderator  of  the  Bishop's  nomination  ;< — its 
Diocesan  Synods,  of  which  the  Ordinary  himself  was  the  presi* 
dent»  or  else,  a  representative  of  his  appointment.  National 
synods,  indeed,  or  general  assemblies,  there  were  none.  Not 
that  they  were,  in  themselves,  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
the  new  ecclesiastical  constitution ;  but  that  the  government  did 
not  judge  it  expedient  to  sanction  their  convocation.  It  was, 
indeed,  scarcely  more  to  be  expected  that  Charles  should  have 
been  in  haste  to  revive  the  General  Assembly,  than  that  Louis 
XVIII.  should  have  been  anxious  to  re-animate  the  Jacobin 
Club.  But,  with  this  one  exception,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
apparatus  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Presbyterian  sys* 
tem,  that  the  people  actually  began  to  go  quietly  to  church,  and 
some  of  the  most  able  aud  pious  ministers  endured  to  be  present 
when  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  clergy.  But 
all  this  profited  nothing  with  the  Remonstrants.  In  their  judg- 
ment the  whole  was  an  Erastian  abomination.  The  crown,  as 
they  complained,  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
placed  upon  the  head  of  the  sovereign.  The  hierarchical  form 
of  church  government  was  nothing  better  than  a  fortress  erected 
by  arbitrary  power  against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  the  bishops  were  all  deserters  and  apos- 
tates ;  and  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  all  contemptible  for  their 
ignorance,  and  hateful  for  their  depravity.  And  then,  their  patrons, 
Middleton,  Lauderdale,  and  Rothes,  were,  notoriously,  monsters 
of  impiety  and  vice.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  process 
by  which  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  all  these  various  allegations 
might  be  completely  extricated  and  disentangled  from  each  other. 
The  last  of  them,  indeed,  was  true  enough.  True  or  false,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  these  sweeping  imputations  was  indefatigably 
spread  abroad;  and,  by  many,  was  most  profoundly  credited, 
xhe  matter,  therefore,  was  soon  placed  Cur  beyond  the  province 
of  argument  or  persuasion.  It  was  left  to  the  fierce  arbitration 
of  heated  passions,  or  of  outraged  consciences. 

The  first  open  collision  was  on  the  question  of  patronage. 
By  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  ministers  were  pledged 
to  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  as  a  poisonous  weed,  which  had 
crept  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  And,  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  covenant,  the  clergy  of  the  south-western  districts  refused  to 
receive  presentation  or  Episcopal  induction.  The  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  was  incensed  by  dieir  obstinacy;  and,  at  his  insti- 
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gation,  the  recusaots  were  inhibited  from  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  functions;  their  benefices  were  declared  vacant;  they 
themselves  v^'ere  commanded  to  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
respective  presbyteries;  and  all  who  should  attend  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  exiles  were  made  punishable  as  frequenters  of 
conventicles.  In  this  act  of  precipitate  severity,  the  govemmeot 
and  the  hierarchy  were  but  too  faithful  imitators  of  the  rebellious 
assembly  of  1638.  The  victims,  however,  were  prepared  to 
suffer,  as  well  as  to  inflict.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  of 
the  ministers  resigned  their  livings.  A  flight  of  young  men  from 
the  north  were  called  in  to  occupy  their  places.  These  were 
despised  as  striplings,  and  detested  as  intruders ;  while  the  ba- 
nished clergy  were  left  to  wander  over  the  land,  and  to  scatter, 
far  and  wide,  the  seeds  of  disafiection. 

It  appears  that  the  persons,  who  left  their  churches  upon  the 
Glasgow  proclamation,  belonged  to  that  lawless  class  of  Pres- 
byterians, who,  in  former  days,  had  been  found  altogether  uuma- 
nageable  by  the  General  Assembly  itself.  And,  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  these  children  of  disobedience^who  had  set  their  own 
supreme  judicatory  at  defiance,  would  tamely  endure  the  yoke  of 
the  Episcopal  regimen.  Their  impatienceybr  persecution,  indeed, 
was,  after  calm  reflection,  condemned  by  the  more  wise  and 
moderate  of  their  own  party.  It  seemed  as  if  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  obloquy  and  confusion  upon  the  government  was,  in 
their  estimation,  cheaply  purchased  by  any  extremity  of  persoosl 
suffering:  and  this  sort  of  factious  and  ostentatious  spirit  of 
martyrdom  was,  by  many,  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
genuine  lowliness  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  character.  If, 
however,  their  object  was  to  embarrass  and  confound  the  counsels 
of  their  present  rulers,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  difficulty  was  foreseen  by  Sharp ;  who  codb- 
plained  that  the  rashness  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  would 
ruin  all.  If  the  matter  had  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
primate,  the  contumacious  ministers  would  have  been  singly 
removed,  one  after  another ;  and  each  vacancy  promptly  filled 
up,  as  soon  as  it  occurred.  But  the  evacuation  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  incumbencies,  ''  at  one  fell  swoop,"  was  a 
measure  from  which  he,  very  justly,  predicted  nothing  but  danger 
and  perplexity.  His  worst  anticipations  were  verified  by  the 
event.  The  new  curates  were  received  with  tears,  and  almost 
with  execrations;  sometimes,  with  more  substantial  indications 
of  dislike.  They  were,  occasionally,  saluted  with  volleys  of 
stones ;  and,  boxes  of  ants  were  emptied  into  their  boots.  Nay, 
—if  Kirkton  may  be  credited, — to  insult  a  curate  to  day,  was 
thought  to  be  an  appropriate  testimony  of  repentance  for  a  sin 
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committed  yesterday!  Among  the  fiercest  of  the  adversaries, 
were  crowds  of  women  of  the  humblest  class, — the  Janets,  and 
the  Margarets,  and  the  Mauses  of  the  parish.  And  so  stout  was 
their  resistance,  that  the  civil  and  military  functionaries  have 
been  known  to  retire  before  them,  with  aching  bones,  and  dis- 
coloured skins ! 

Matters  were  now  becoming  ripe  for  civil  war.  And  the  crisis 
was  hastened  by  the  Act  of  160S ;  which,  among  other  severities, 
provided,  that  noblemen  and  heritors,  wilfully  absenting  them- 
selves from  their  parish  churches,  should  lose  a  fourth  part  of 
their  rent  for  each  year  of  delinquency,  and  yeomanry  a  fourth 
part  of  their  moveables.  Burgesses  were  subjected  to  a  similar 
forfeiture  of  property ;  and,  further,  to  the  loss  of  all  their  mu- 
nicipal rights  and  privileges.  And,  iu  1664,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  execution  of  this  odiously 
penal  measure,  a  sort  of  High  Commission  Court  was  erected, 
armed  with  all  the  inquisitorial  terrors  which  had  made  its  pro- 
totype so  hateful  in  £ngland.  A  more  calamitous  and  insane 
proceeding,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  If  some  vile  Ahitophel 
had  been  at  hand,  to  "  perplex  and  dash  the  counsels"  of  the 
Church,  he  could  not  have  dictated  a  measure  more  fitted  to  direct 
against  her  the  full  rush  and  sweep  of  the  public  indignation.  So 
loug  as  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  disobedience  was  left 
wholly  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  might  always  be,  more  or  less,  a 
doubtful  matter,  whether  their  severities  were  not  provoked  ra- 
ther by  the  general  and  treasonable  spirit  of  resistance  to  all 
social  order,  than,  specifically,  by  the  wantonness  of  opposition 
to  the  Church.  But,  now,  the  office  of  forcibly  upholding  the 
Church  was,  virtually,  transferred  from  a  secular  council  to  the 
hierarchy.  The  whole  bench  of  bishops  were  the  principal 
members  of  the  commission ;  and  the  presence  of  one  bishop,  at 
least,  was  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  consequence 
was,  first,  that  the  people  felt  as  if  they  were  bound,  hand  and 
foot,  and  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  interested, 
selfish,  and  bigoted  inquisition ;  and,  secondly,  that  nearly  the 
whole  undivided  blame  of  the  most  oppressive  measures  of  the 
time,  rested  upon  the  Church  Establishment.  This  unconstitu- 
tional board  was,  fortunately,  of  short  duration.  The  king  finding 
that  it  only  aggravated  the  public  discontent,  listened  to  milder 
counsels,  and  recalled  the  commission.  It  continued  but  a  year 
two ;  and,  then,  perished  for  ever.  But,  in  the  course  of  its  or 
brief  existence,  it  accomplished  much  irreparable  mischief.  It 
spread  ruin  and  terror  among  the  ignorant  peasantry;  fixed  the 
coontry  people  in  a  temper  of  sullen  desperation )  drove  many 
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of  them  to  Ulster ;  and  made  the  Church  more  halefal  and  un* 
popular  than  ever. 

The  primate  is  expressly  charged  by  Burnet,  as  the  projector 
of  this  arbitrary  tribunal :  and  we  do  not  find  the  imputatioQ 
questioned  by  his  devoted  biographer.  Until  better  informed, 
therefore,  vre  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  acquiese  in  the  state- 
ment; fatal  as  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  archbishop.  Though,  by 
his  own  confession,  too  young  to  meddle  with  such  high  matters, 
Burnet  declares  that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate^  both  with 
Sharp  and  Liauderdale,  against  the  headlong  violence  of  their 
counsels.  But,  he  spoke  in  vain.  Sharp,  he  tells  us,  despised 
his  applications,  and  grew  jealous  of  him.  Lauderdale,  though 
less  contemptuous,  was  equally  immoveable.  He  was  suspected 
by  Burnet  of  imitating  the  treacherous  policy  of  Traquair,  in 
''  giving  way  to  the  follies  of  the  bishops,  on  design  to  ruin  them," 
And  this  suspicion  must  have  been  potently  confirmed  by  Lau- 
derdale's reply  to  his  expostulations : — **  He  ran  into  great  free- 
dom ;  told  many  passages  of  Sharp's  past  life ;  was  persuaded  k 
would  ruin  all;  but,  nevertheless,  was  resolved  to  give  him  Umj 
as  he  had  not  credit  to  stop  him."  '*  Here,  therefore,  was  ooe 
insidious  blow  under  the  fifth  rib  of  the  archbishop  and  his  order. 
The  suicidal  weapon,  indeed,  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
mate himself;  but  his  perfidious  counsellor  contrived  to  give  to 
it  the  most  deadly  aim ! 

According  to  Wodrow's  account,  another  cowardly  blow  was 
struck  about  the  same  period.  In  former  times,  the  Primate  had 
precedence  of  ail  the  officers  of  state :  but,  in  the  days  of  the 
Rebellion,  this  high  honour  was  lost.  In  January  1664,  however, 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  his  gracious  letters  patent,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  archbishop  to  his  original  rank.  Now, 
Burnet  affirms  that  these  royal  letters  was  written  at  the  sngges- 
tion  of  Sharp  himself;  and  he  stigmatises  it  as  ''an  inexcusable 
piece  of  vanity."  But,  the  martyrologist  tells  a  very  different 
story.  He  says  that ''  Lauderdale,  in  order  to  bring  hatred  onth 
bishops/*  procured  this  royal  mandate ;  which  placed  the  primate 
of  Scotland  above  the  chancellor  himself:  the  chancellor  being 
the  person  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  high  commissioner,  was 
always  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  king.  Which  of 
these  two  accounts  may  be  the  true  one,  we  really  cannot  unde^ 
take  to  say.  But,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  assured, — thati 
if  Wodrow  knew  of  Burnet's  version  of  the  matter,  and  had  seea 
any  fair  reason  for  believing  it,  he  would  have  flown  upon  it  like 

*  Batnet'fl  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  2^6.    Oiford  edit« 
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one  who  had  found  great  spoil.  To  blacken  Lauderdale  might  have 
been  something.  But^  what  would  it  have  been,  compared  with 
the  triumph  of  fixing  upon  Sharp  the  charge  of  personal  vanity, 
tod  of  priestly  arrogance  i  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  credit 
Wodrow's  statement,  because^  after  all,  it  seems  extremely  doubt- 
fill  whether  the  archbiriiop  ever  made  use  of  the  letters  patent  of 
tbe  king.* 

The  fines,  the  penalties,  the  free  quarters  of  a  licentious  soU 
dicry,  which  followed  on  the  establishment  of  the  commission, 
were  soon  found  to  produce  the  ordinary  effects  of  a  persecu- 
tion, vigorous  and  active  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  sufficiently 
OTerpowering  for  the  purpose  of  extermination.  '^  And  then'' — 
we  use,  once  more,  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam — ^'  then  came  the 
"  fruitless  insurrection,  the  fanatical  assurance  of  success,  and  the 
''  certain  discomfiture  by  a  disciplined  force,  and  the  constema- 
**  tion  of  defeat,  and  the  unbounded  cruelties  of  the  conqueror.'' 
To  affirm,  however,  that  the  cruelties,  which  were  inflicted  after 
the  defeat  at  Pentland  were  ^'  unbounded'^  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  an  exaggeration.  The  number  who  lost  their  lives  was  by  no 
means  very  great ;  and  all  of  them  would  have  been  spared,  if 
they  could  but  have  been  prevailed  on  to  renounce  the  covenant. 
But  they  were  faithful,  to  the  death,  in  "giving  their  testimony** 
to  that  bond  of  treason  and  dissent;  and  they  died  with  all  the 
auitation  of  martyrs.  The  most  piteous  circumstance  in  this 
niserable  history,  is,  that  all  who  perished  were  obscure,  igno- 
raot,  misguided  men ;  while  the  desperate  authors  of  the  rebel- 
lion escaped  discovery  and  punishment.  The  sympathies  of  the 
world  would  have  been  comparatively  languid,  if  the  only  victims 
had  been  those  remorseless  and  pestilent  agitators,  who  sought 
the  aid  of  foreign  enemies  for  the  purposes  of  revolution,  and 
sacrificed  deluded  multitudes  to  their  own  dark  and  treasonable 
designs. 

By  these  executions,  curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  were  brought 
down  upon  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  came  to  be  detested  as 
a  ^grim  divan"  of  inquisitors,  a  sanhedrim  of  vengeance  and 
hlood.  And,  yet,  it  would  appear  that  this  sweeping  charge  was 
lery  far  from  being  righteously  deserved.  Even  Burnet  allows 
that  the  best  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  importunate  in  their 
fDtreaties,  that  the  bishops  would  seize  this  opportunity  to  regain 
the  lost  affections  of  the  country ;  and,  further,  he  tells  us,  that, 
k  compliance  with  these  applications,  many  of  the  bishops 
aetnally  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  do  the  merciful  office 

*  Mr.  Stephen  qnotes  Fountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  where  it  is  stated 
te  the  Archbishop  bad  sach  a  letter;  bat,  never  made  "  ose  of  it."— Stephen,  p.  292, 
aotof. 
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of  intercession.     But  then^  he  adds,  that  the  primate  was  inexo- 
rable.*   With   reference  to   this  charge,    his    biographer,  Mr. 
Stephen,  complains  bitterly  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  arclh 
bishop's  enemies ;  from  M'hich,  he  says,  *'  it  would  appear  as  if 
^'  the  whole  powers  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  crown  itself 
"  had  been  wielded  by  his  single  arm ;  whereas,  he  had  only  one 
**  vote  among  fourteen  or  fifteen  counsellors."     Well, — be  it  so. 
fiut|  then,  the  question  is,  how  was  that  one  vote  given  ?     If  it 
had  been  given,  as  Leighton  or  Wishart  would  most  probably 
have  given  it, — if  Sharp  had  stood  foremost,  at  the  council  board, 
as  either  of  those  men  would  have  done,  in  the  work  of  benignant 
mediation, — it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  graciouis  deed 
would  have  been  long  concealed.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his 
single  voice  was  in  unison  with  the  chorus  of  severity,  no  great 
benefit,  we  fear,  can  be  derived  to  his  memory,  from  vague  com* 
plaints  of  vindictive  exaggeration.     That  there  was  much  exag- 
geration, indeed,  may  easily  be  imagined.     And,  in  one  instance, 
the  exaggeration  appears  to  have  been  most  wanton  and  mali- 
cious.    "  1  am  well  informed^*  says  Wodrow,  "  that,  after  some 
''  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned,  and  a  few  executed,  a  letter 
**  came  down  from  the  king,  discharging  the  taking  any  more 
*^  lives :  this  letter  came  to  the  primate,  as  president :  and  ought 
*^  to  have  been,  by  him,  communicated  to  the  council ;  but,  the 
'^  blood-thirsty  man  kept  it  up,  till  as  many  as  he  had  a  mind  wert 
*^  despatched."     Now,  that  a  letter  came  from  the  king,  is  true; 
in  which  letter,  his  majesty  ''approved  of  what  had  been  done; 
''  but  added  that  blood  enough  had  been  shed ;  and  ordered  that 
''  such  of  the  prisoners  as  should  promise  to  obey  the  laws  is 
''  future,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  should 
*'  be.  sent  to  the  plantations."     This  letter  was  brought  from  Loo- 
don  by  Archbishop  Burnet.     And  he  it  is,  not  Sharp,  who  is 
charged  by  the  historian,  his  namesake,  with  suffering  tbe  execu- 
tion of  one  of  the  prisoners,  M'Kail,  to  go  on,  before  he  pro- 
duced the  letter :    whereas,  ''  he,  knowing  the  contents   of  tbe 
"  letter,  ought  to  have  moved  Lord  Rothes  to  call  an  extraor* 
''  dinary  council,  to  prevent  the  execution.     And  so,  that  blood; 
'^  was  laid  on  him^^  Of  Archbishop  Burnet's  guilt,  or  innocence, 
in  this  matter,  we  are  unable  to  speak.     But,  assuredly,  there  it 
nothing,  in  the  above  account,  to  implicate  the  primate  in  this 
enormity.     The  letter  could  not  come  to  him^  as  acting  president 
of  the  council ;  for  the  president  himself,  Lord  Rothes,  was  oa 
the  spot.     Neither  is  a  moment's  attention  due  to  the  off-hand 
conjecture  of  Cruikshanks,  when  he  says :  *^  1  am  apt  to  belicoi 

*  Own  Times,  ?ol.  i.  p.  410.    Ed.  Ox/.  t  tbid.  ?ol.  i.  p»  419. 
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''  that,  if  Burnet  brought  the  letter  from  the  king,  he  delivered  it 
"  to  the  hands  of  Sharp,  who,  wickedly  and  basely  concealed  it." 
And,  lastly,  it  would  appear  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Advocate's 
Library,  "  containing  some  particulars  not  generally  known/'  that, 
at  the  period  in  question,  the  primate  was  at  St.  Andrew's,  and 
not  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  if  so,  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
council,  could  hardly  have  been  suppressed  by  him.*  And,  yet, 
'^  this  foul  act,"  says  Wodrow,  '^  the  primate  was  justly  charged 
"  with,  by  the  persons  who,  some  years  after,  took  away  his  life. 
"  And,  when  he  cried  pitifully  for  mercy,  he  was  told  that,  as  he 
^  had  never  showed  mercy  to  others,  so,  he  was  to  expect  none 
"from  them!*' 

In  l667»  the  violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  there  came  a 
lull.  An  indemnity  was  offered  to  all  who  would  consent  to  sign 
a ''bond"  to  the  effect  that  they,  their  tenants,  and  servants, 
should  ''  keep  the  public  peace,"  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  year's 
rent.  This  engagement  was  willingly  subscribed  by  those,  who 
were  conscious  of  no  design  against  the  *'  public  peace,"  and 
were  prepared  to  exert  a  salutary  and  pacific  influence  over  their 
dependents.  But  the  ''  bond  of  peace"  was  refused  by  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  the  Covenant.  They  avoided  it,  as  men  would  avoid 
a  pitfall,  or  a  trap!  In  July  1668,  the  *' public  peace"  was 
broken,  with  a  vengeance,  by  that  ''  strange  accident,"  as 
Burnet  calls    it,  James  Mitchell's   attempt  to    assassinate   the 

Eimate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  recollect,  without  loathing, 
urnet's  heartless  and  malicious  notice  of  this  ''  strange 
**  accident :"  ''  I  thought  it  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  him,  on 
this  occasion.  He  was  much  touched  with  it,  and  put  on  a 
show  of  devotion  upon  it.  He  said,  with  a  very  serious  look, 
Mj  times  are  wholly  in  thy  hand,  O  Lord,  thou  God  of  my 
^  life !  This  was  the  single  expression,  savouring  of  piety,  that 
"  ever  fell  from  him,  in  all  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
''  him  and  me."t  Well  might  Swift  write,  in  the  margin, ''  rank 
*^  malice  ?*  rank  beyond  endurance !  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that 
|ttdgest  thy  brother,  and  callest  God's  high-priest  a  whited  wall? 
Sharp,  it  seems,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  piety  and  devo- 
tion to  Burnet.  And,  therefore,  Burnet  must  write  him  down, 
to  all  future  ages,  as  a  godless  churchman,  who,  ''on  a  •  com- 
pelling occasion,"  could  put  on  the  form  of  godliness!  Out 
«pon  it ! 

Id  1669  came  forth  the  well-known  indulgence;  the  black 
iidulgence,  as  the  rabid  Presbyterians  were  pleased  to  call  it. 
By  this  act  of  toleration,  the  more  moderate  of  the  deprived 

*  Note  to  M*Crie*s  Ed.  of  Veitch's  Life,  p.  S5— 37.    Stephen,  p.  S5«. 
t  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  48f.    Oxf.  Ed. 
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ministers  were  allowed  to  hold  parochial  incumbencies,  on  cer- 
tain easy  specified  conditions.  The  concession  was  gratefully 
embraced  by  many  of  the  clergy :  but  it  was  most  disdainfully 
snorted  at  by  their  more  fanatical  brethren.  In  the  first  place, 
they  suspected  it,  as  nothing  better  than  an  artful  and  insidious 
contrivance  to  ensnare  their  consciences.  In  the  second  place, 
they  would  endure  no  abridgement  of  that  infiammatory  license 
of  speechi  which  Cromwell  had  found  it  necessary  to  suppress, 
as  it  were  by  a  gag  of  iron.  The  indulged  ministers  were,  accord- 
ingly, branded  as  traitors,  and  scorned  as  king's  curates,  and 
laughed  at,  as  dumb  dogs  that  would  not  bark :  and  so  coDYen- 
ticles  began  to  multiply  in  the  land. 

The  Episcopal  clergy,  on  their  part,  were  greatly  disconcerted 
and  confounded  by  a  measure,  which  looked  very  much  like  a 
virtual  surrender  of  the  whole  principle  of  episcopal  discipline: 
and,  loud  and  long  were  the  discussions  which  ensued.  But  the 
government  held  on  its  course.  The  times  were  perilous.  Tlie 
kingdom  was  torn  to  pieces  by  religious  discord.  Schism  and 
faction  were  marching  abreast  over  the  country.  Some  despe- 
rate remedy  seemed  indispensable.  And,  what  remedy  so  hop^ 
ful  as  an  ecclesiastical  dictatorship  ?  Accordingly,  in  October 
16699  the  parliament  assembled.  Lauderdale  presided  as  com- 
missioner, or  viceroy.  And,  solemnly,  and  sonorously,  did  he 
assure  the  House  of  his  majesty's  inflexible  resolution  to  pre* 
serve  the  Apostolic  government  of  the  established  Church.  Haw 
it  was  to  be  preserved,  was  soon  apparent;  to  the  utter  conster- 
nation of  all  sound-hearted  churchmen,  and  to  the  unspeakable 
disdain  of  their  antagonists,  the  faithful  children  of  the  CoTenant: 
for  the  very  first  measure  of  the  session  was  an  act  **  anent  the 
supremacy;'*  more  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  act 
Assertory.  And,  doubtless,  its  assertions  were  as  sweeping  and 
comprehensive,  as  any  royal  Pontifex  Maximus  could  reasooably 
desire !  It  roundly  declared  that,  '^  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
*'  authority,  his  majesty  may  emit  such  ordinances  and  constitn- 
*'  tions,  as  he  in  his  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit,  touching  the 
<'  external  administration  of  the  Church,  and  the  persons  employed 
''  in  the  same, — and,  also,  concerning  all  ecclesiastical  meetings, 
^  and  the  matters  to  be  therein  propounded  and  determined ;  any 
^*  law,  act,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding !'' 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Stephen  exclaims,  was  another  deadly  stwh 
under  the  fifth  rib.  Or,  rather,  we  may  liken  it  to  an  impaling 
hoth  of  prelacy  and  presbytery,  on  the  tall  sword  of  state.  Tliaft 
the  implement  was  forged  by  Lauderdale,  there  seems  no  reasotn 
able  cause  to  doubt:  and  deeply  did  he  resent  Archbishop 
Burnet's  known  aversion  for  the  measure.    The  inflexibility  of 
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that  prelate  "cost  him  his  see :  and  Sharp,  at  ooe  time,  was  in 
danger  of  the  same  fate.  As  for  the  indulged  Presbyterians, — 
thej  did  not  much  writhe  under  this  seemingly  mortal  infliction ; 
for,  the  same  weapon  which  made  the  wound,  brought  with  it  an 
s&odyne.  The  indulgence  was  an  act  of  questionable  lawfulness. 
But  the  act  ''  anent  the  Supremacy/'  placed  the  indulgence  be- 
yond all  possible  question  ;  and  so,  secured  to  the  Erastian  mi- 
nisters, the  fill!  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 

But,  who  shall  paint  the  rage  and  the  contempt  of  '^  tlie  godly !^ 
when  the  secular  arm  was  thus  audaciously  laid  bare  ?  The  sight 
of  one  finger  of  it  was,  at  any  time,  enough  to  send  alarm  and 
agitation  through  their  ranks.  But,  the  recent  exhibitions  of 
**  bare*faced  power,''  drove  them  to  open  insurrection.  Their 
scorn  for  the  indulged  ministers  knew  no  bounds.  Their  incen- 
diary preachers  were  followed  by  armed  congregations,  to  the 
moor,  and  the  mountain,  and  the  heath ;  and,  so  imminently  dan- 
gerous were  these  desperate  assemblages  to  the  public  peace, 
that  in  August,  1670,  a  dreadful  law  was  passed  for  their  suppres- 
sion. This  bloody  statute  declared  every  such  meeting  to  be  a 
ftndevoous  of  disorder  and  rebellion :  and  it  punished  with  death, ' 
and  confiscation  of  goods,  all  who  should  preach,  expound,  or 
pray,  at  any  such  conventicle,  whether  it  were  held  in  the  open 
field,  or  in  a  house  insufficient  to  hold  all  the  numbers  collected. 
And,  since  the  Covenanters  usually  refused  to  give  up  the  names 
of  tbe  persons  present  at  these  assemblies,  it  was  further  pro- 
vided,  that  every  man  should  be  compelled  to  answer,  upon  oath, 
all  such  questions  as  the  council  should  ask,  on  pain  of  exile,  or 
punishment  at  pleasure !  But,  at  this  point,  we  must  stop.  We 
can  pursue  no  further  the  murky  labyrinth  of  Lauderdale's  serpen- 
tine policy.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  from  this  time  forth,  until 
the  Kevolution,  with  the  exception  of  some  intervals,  Scotland 
may  be  said  to  have  been  under  martial  and  inquisitorial  law, 
rather  than  ordinary  civil  government :  and  that,  by  this  course  of 
statesmanship,  more  was  done  to  ruin  the  Church,  than  could, 
probably,  have  been  effected  either  by  the  most  contemptuous 
neglect,  or  the  most  undisguised  hostility. 

rhe  year  1678  was  memorable  for  the  execution  of  James 
Mitchell,  the  fanatic,  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  Pri- 
mate about  ten  years  before.  That  the  man  was  a  worthless  Je- 
merado,  seems  unquestionable ;  albeit  he  figures  as  a  saint  in  the 
rresbyterian  calendar !  His  hie  contributed  to  swell  the  torrent 
of  obloquy  which  had  long  been  rushing  onward  to  overwhelm  the 
Archbishop.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  by  any  art  of  condensation,  to 
present  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  case.    The  trial  lastfed  four  days,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
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solemn  that  was  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  The  calprit  was  con- 
demned chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  confession  made  by  him  in 
1674,  before  certain  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  Lauder- 
dale was  one.  The  case,  on  his  behalf,  may  briefly  be  stated 
thus  :  Either  he  did  make  such  confession,  or  he  did  not.  If  he 
did  make  it,  it  was,  as  he  alleged,  on  the  ground  of  a  promise 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  If  he  did  not,  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  against  him.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  he  denied  the  confession,  and  yet  persisted  in  claim- 
iug  the  promise.  The  Lords  of  the  Council,  however,  deposed  on 
oath,  that  no  such  assurance  had  been  given  :  and,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that,  in  so  doing,  they  proved  their  memo- 
ries to  be  very  narrow,  or  their  consciences  very  spacious.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Sharp  was  one  of  those  by  whom  the  pre- 
cise promise  in  question  was  said  to  be  given ;  but  he  allowed 
that,  on  Mitchells  first  arrest,  in  1674,  he  did  promise  to  ''  use 
his  best  endeavours  for  favour  to  him,  provided  he  would  freelj 
confess  his  fault,  and  express  his  repentance. **  It  is  aflSrmed  b? 
Burnet,  that  Lauderdale,  on  having  his  memory  refreshed  respect- 
ing what  passed  in  the  Council,  in  1674,  was  willing  to  grant  a 
reprieve,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  King  ;  but  that  Sharp 
objected  to  this  act  of  favour  towards  an  assassin,  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  any  man  that  might  be 
disposed  to  murder  him :  upon  which  Lauderdale  profanely 
replied,  ^'  then  let  Mitchell  glorify  God  in  the  grass-market,"-— 
(the  place  of  execution).  To  this  account  we  really  know  not 
what  can  be  opposed ;  unless  it  be  the  feeling  of  distrust  which 
habitually  steals  over  us,  whenever  we  meet  with  any  allegation  of 
Burnet,  to  the  disparagement  of  Sharp.  At  all  events,  allowing 
Burnet's  story  to  be  true,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  primate's 
apprehensions  were  altogether  unnatural  or  visionary.  It  is  pretty 
notorious  that  he  was  already  a  doomed  man.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  have  been  more  righteous,  and  certainly  more  magnani- 
mous, in  the  Archbishop,  at  any  personal  hazard,  to  allow  this  half- 
crazed  ruffian  whatever  advantage  might  be  derived  from  an  appeal 
to  the  justice  or  the  clemency  of  the  King.  But,  it  is  easy  for  all, 
who  are  remote  from  danger,  to  preach  generosity  and  composure 
to  men  surrounded  by  daggers  and  by  pistols !  Mitchell  did  not, 
most  assuredly;  strive  to  earn  the  good  offices  of  his  intended 
victim,  by  any  expression  of  repentance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
died  exulting  in  his  crime.  Under  all  the  above  circumstances, 
however,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  government  did  not 
frankly  recognize  the  promise,  and  give  the  man  his  life,  and  keep 
him  to  hard  labour  during  the  King's  pleasure  ;  or  else  send  bioi 
off  at  once  to  the  plantations.    This,  probably,  would  not  have 
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beeo  so  bitterly  complained  of ;  for  no  one  ever  affected  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  assassin.  As  it  was,  the  government  incurred  the 
infeimy  attached  to  a  supposed  breach  of  faith  ;  and,  withal,  so- 
lemnly invested  an  obscure  villaiu  with  the  public  honors  of  a 
martyr. 

On  the  Sd  of  May,  16799  ^ke  tragedy   was  acted,  to  which 
the  attempt  of  Mitchell  had  been  fearfully  prelusive  :  for,  on  that 
day,  the  Archbishop  was  inhumanly  massacred,  before  the  eyes  of 
his  daughter,  by  a  band  of  armed  ruffians,  on  his  way  from  Edin- 
burgh to  St.  Andrew's.     It  would  be  painful  to  recite  the  parti-, 
culars  of  thb  atrocity.    The  tale  has  been  often  told :   and  the 
history  of  mankind  has  seldom  been  disfigured  by  a  scene  of  more 
savage  butchery.     In  adverting  to  it,  however,  we  see  no  neces- 
sity (to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Carlyle)  *^  to  shriek  our- 
"  selves  hoarse,  cursing  it :  for  that,  to  all  needful  lengths,  has 
"been  already  done.''  Rather,  ^'as  actually  existing  sons  of  Time, 
*'  we  look  with  manifold  interest  on  what  that  Time  did  bring 
"forth;    therewith  to  edify    and  instruct  ourselves."*      First, 
then,  let  us  go  with  the  conspirators  to  the  dark  conclave  where 
they  assembled  when  preparing  for  the  deed.    And  there  we  shall 
bear  one  of  them  (the  notorious  John  Balfour)  declaring  to  his 
confederates,  that "  he  was  sure  they  had  something  to  do ;  for 
he,  being  at  his  uncle's  house,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  return ; 
and,  on  inquiring  the  Lord's  mind,  got  that  word  borne  in  upon 
**  him.  Go  and  prosper :  and,  being  still  doubtful,  he  got  it  con- 
*'  firmed  by  that  Scripture,  Go;  have  I  not  sent  you  ?  And,  there- 
''  upon,  he  durst  no  more  question ;  but  presently  returned." 
And»  there  too,  we  shall  hear  another  of  them  affirming,  that  '^  it 
had  been  borne  in  upon  his  spirit,  some  days  before  in  prayer, 
having  more  than  ordinary  overlettings  of  the  Spirit, — that  the 
"  Lord  would  employ  him  in  some  place  of  service,  ere  it  was 
long  ;  and,  that  there  would  be  some  great  man  cut  off,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  the  Kirk  of  God.    And,  (seeing  he  had  been 
at  meetings  with  several  godly  men,  who  not  only  judged  it 
*^  their  duty  to  take  that  wretch's  life,  and  some  others^  but  had 
"  essayed  it  twice  be/ore^) — he  was  sure  that  he  had  a  clear  call  at 
''  that  time ;  for,  though  the  Lord  kept  him  back  formerly,  he 
"  doubted  not  his  offer  was  acceptable  to  the  Lord."     And  next, 
let  us  image  to  ourselves  the  daughter  of  the   mangled  victim 
screaming — this  is  murder, — and  one  of  their  number  sternly  re- 
plying— it  is  not  murder,  but  the  vengeame  of  God.     And  further, 
let  us  look  into  the  intercepted  letter  of  John  Cargill  to  his  bro- 
ther, dated  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  deed  was  done,  in 

*  Carlyle.  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  S98. 
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which  the  writer  says^ — ^^  I  hope  you  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
*^  the  old  fox,  who  was  clothed  in  the  sheep's  skin,  and  couiite- 
'^  Danced  with  the  King's  authority.    The  same  was  intended  for 
'^  others  also ;  but  it  seems  Ood  hath  not  altogether  fomken 
*^  them,  and  given   them    over    to    themselves :   but,  it  foay 
be  supposed  that  they  are  reserved  to  a  greater  judgment,  which 
God  in  his  appointed  time  will  cause  to  fall  upon  them.*'    And 
lastly,  let  us  follow  the  murderers  from  the  spot,  where  the  muti- 
lated corpse  of  the  Primate  is  left  bleeding,  to  their  own  secret 
retreat,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  sanguinary  bnii- 
ness  had  been  achiev^ ;  and  there  we  shall  find  them  praying,^ 
first  together,-^then  individually  ;-^praying,  not  for  deliverance 
from    blood-guiltiness,    but  ^*  with  great  composure  of  spirit 
**  and  with  more  than  usual  enlargement  of  /iear^,--^blessing  the 
'^  Lord  who  had  called  them  out,  and  carried  them  courageously 
''  through    the  great  work,  and  had    led  them,  by  His  Holy 
''  Spirit*  in  every  step  they  took :  and,  (seeing  that  He  had  been 
''  pleased  to  honor  them  to  act  for  Him,  and  to  execute  judgment 
'^  on  a  wretch  upon  whom  all  who  loved  the  welfare  of  Zioo 
^'  ought  to  have  striven  first  to  lay  their  hand) — ^beseeching  hiin 
''  to  make  his  good  pleasure  known,  by  keeping  them  out  of  the 
*'  hands  of  their  enemies :  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
'^  should  see  it  for  his  glory,  they  were  ready  to  seal  the  truth  with 
"  their  blood,  through  his  grace  and  strength  enabling  them,  vho 
''  would  send  none  upon  a  warfare  upon  their  own  charges.*^ 
Now,  if  scenes  like  these  do  not  proclaim  to  us  the  folly  and  the  sm 
of  religious  persecution,  then  might  the  thunders  of  Sinai  rollover 
us  in  vain,  for  Ae  utterance  of  that  lesson.    Here  were  some 
dozen,  or  more,  of  human  beings,  all  manifestly  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  made  them  as  unfit  to  be  let  loose  upon  society,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  company  of  howling  maniacs.    And  what  was  it  which 
brought  them  to  that  piteous  and  desperate  condition?    What 
could  it  be,  but  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  world's  law  was  m 
arms  against  the  rights  of  conscience.     Oppression  of  any  kind, 
as  every  one  has  heard,  may  sometimes  drive  wise  men  to  the 
verge  of  madness.     But  when  once  the  oppression  is  believed  to 
be  the  work,  not  merely  of  secular  power,  but  of  spiritual  despot- 
ism, it  is  almost  sure,  in  the  end,  to  disorder  the  (acuities  of  many 
of  its  victims.     And  by  nothing  is  that  belief  so  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  by  the  sight  of  spiritual  assessors  at  the  Council  Board 
of  penal  and  sanguinary  justice.    The  raving  of  these  fanatics  was 
truly  dreadful  ;  the  more  dreadful  for  the  deep  solemnity  of  its 
tone.     But,  what  must  be  the  infatuation  of  those  rulers  wbo» 
with  the  annals  of  the  world  wide  open  before  them,  can  persist 

*  Russell's  Account.    Stephen,  p.  589, 6X6, 
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m  a  course,  which  tends  only  to  multiply  fit  occupants  for  Bedlam 
or  Gehenna  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  foi^otten  that  the  oppression  which, 
in  those  days,  helped  to  bring  this  ferocious  lunacy  upon  the 
land,  was  but  a  "bloody  instruction,"  taught  by  the  fanatics 
themselves,  and  which  at  this  period  returaed  '^  to  plague  the  in- 
ventors."   The  cradle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  was,  unhap- 
pily, rocked  by  sedition  on  one  side,  and  persecution  on  the 
other:  and  never  did  it  wholly  lose  Uie  character  derived  from 
that  fierce  nurture.    The  fever  departed  not  fiom  its  veins.    In 
the  day  of  its  wild  predominance  and  power,  it  held  the  wine- 
cup  of  its  intolerant  fury  to  die  princes  and  the  people.    It  was, 
ID  truth,  a  many-headed  Popery.    And  now,  in  turn,  the  ingre- 
dients of  its  poisoned  chalice  were  commended  to  its  own  lips. 
And,  at  last,  when  it  was  finally  triumphant,  it  seized  the  poi- 
sooed  chalice  again;   and,  deeply  did  it  compel  its  prostrate 
eoemy  to  drink  of  the  same !   The  history  of  our  Sister  Church 
— the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, — will  tell  us  a  sad  tale  of 
oppression  and  persecution ;  but,  we  are  happy  to  add,  of  op- 
pression and  persecution  which  produced,  among  her  sons,  no 
raving  and  desperate  fanatics,  no  wild  bands  of  ruffians  and  con- 
spirators, no  saints,  with  the  praises  of  the  Loo'd  in  their  mouths, 
and  a  two-edged  slaughter-weapon  in  their  hands.  If  the  confes- 
sors of  the  Rebel  League  and  Covenant  had  been  doomed  to  the 
miseries  and  the  wrongs  which,  from  time  to  time,  during  a  tedious 
century,  were  heaped  upon  the  Episcopal  Clergy  and  their  peo- 
ple,—''the  fields  would  have  been  covered  with  conventicles, 
<^  and  the  mountains  would  have  bristled  with  arms,  and  a  testi- 
''  mony  would  have  been  lifted  up  on  every  high  hill,"  and  the 
deeds  of  the  faithful  would  have  been  chronicled  in  volumes  of 
impassioned  martyrology.    But  the  true  Catholic  Communion 
JO  Scotland,  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  fury  of  her  adversaries, 
save  the  panoply  of  meekness,  and  the  unconquerable  might  of 
patience.      And,  besides,  as  Bishop  Russell  observes,    ''  No 
^  Wodrow  has  yet  arisen  to  record  the  sufferings  of  her  chii- 
'^  dren :  and  poets  and  orators  find  not  the  same  scope  for  their 
f'  powers,  in  describing  the  ravages  of  a  lawless  mob,  plundering 
**  manses,  and  driving  out  their  inhabitants,  as  when  they  choose 
"  for  their  subject  a  field-conventicle,  assembled  ia  a  remote 
"  glen,  or  desert  mountain,  and  praying  for  courage  to  fight,  or 
'^  strength  to  revenge.     The  warlike  peasant,  leaning  upon  his 
"  gun,  while  listening  to  his  favourite  preacher,  presents  to  the 
^  imagination  a  more  picturesque  object,  than  the  wife  and  chil* 
''  dren  of  the  clergyman,  wandering  about  and  seeking  shelter, 
'^  under  the  inclemencies  of  a  northern  sky,  and  reduced  to  the 
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'<  necessity  of  begging  food  and  a  roof  to  cover  them/**  And 
then,  '*  Who  compassionated  the  unseen  prisoner  and  the  weary 
'<  exile?  Who  traced  the  steps  and  sufferings  of  him,  who  wss 
<^  chased  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  saw  his  chapel  closed, 
''  his  flock  scattered,  his  person  reviled,  and  the  sources  of  his 
''  honest  independence  dried  up?  Law  pursued  him,  in  the  form 
*'  of  starvation  and  contempt ;  marking  him  as  one  excluded  from 
**  the  benefits  of  civil  society ;  deprived  of  political  rights  him* 
'^  self,  and  carrying  a  similar  discjualification  to  others.  Even 
"  his  meek  resignation  exposed  him  to  neglect.  Had  he,  like 
**  the  Covenanter,  taken  the  field,  he  would  have  assumed  a  more 
**  interesting  attitude  in  the  public  eye ;  and  his  death  on  the 
'^  scaffold  would  have  thrown  a  deeper  odium  on  our  iUibend 

**  govemment."t 

But, — ^to  return  to  the  murdered  Archbishop.  His  death  was 
received  with  a  savage  yell  of  exultation,  throughout  all  the  re- 
gions of  remonstrant  Presbyterianism,  which,  at  that  time,  had 
absorbed  into  itself  some  portion  of  the  more  moderate  and  sober 
class.  The  deed  recalled  the  glorious  names  of  Phineas,  and 
of  Jael,  and  of  Ehud.  It  held  out  a  noble  example,  for  emula- 
tion, to  all  the  true  servants  of  God.  The  execution  of  Mitchell 
was  a  martyrdom ;  the  assassination  of  the  Arch-priest  of  Baal, 
was  God's  righteous  judgment  on  a  malignant  and  blood-thirst; 
apostate.  All  this  was  very  much  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the 
frantic  crusaders  of  the  Covenant.  It  had  long  been  their  habit  to 
fix  the  caput  lupinum  upon  the  shoulders  of  all,  whom  they 
deemed  their  adversaries :  and,  considering  the  willingness  and 
aptitude  of  their  hearers,  it  really  is  a  matter  of  some  astonish- 
ment that  these  acts  of  righteous  retribution  wei'e  not  more  fre- 
quently achieved !  That  Sharp,  however,  was  really  such  a  mon- 
ster  as  he  has  been  painted  by  the  coarse  artists  of  the  Whigga- 
more  school,  is  altogether  incredible.  The  surpassing  ugliuess 
of  their  portraiture  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  destroy  its  pretensions 
to  fidelity.  They  have  represented  him,  not  only  as  a  traitor  and 
a  persecutor,  but  as  a  wretch,  stained  with  the  most  abominable 
crimes, — with  infanticide,  adultery,  and  incest.  And,  in  order 
to  deepen  the  horrors  of  the  picture,  they  have  not  scrupled  to 
aflirm,  that  he  was  in  a  dark  confederacy  with  the  evil  poten- 
tate !  It  is  seriously  related  by  Wodfow  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Archbishop  despatched  his  footman  to  St.  Andrew's  for  a 
paper;  and  that,  when  the  man  arrived  at  St.  Andrew's,  after  a 
hasty  journey,  to  his  terror  and  astonishment,  he  found  his 
Grace  there,  quietly  sitting  at  his  table,  with  his  black  gown  and 

*  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  vol.  it.  p.  352. 
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tippet,  and  bis  broad  hat,  just  as  he  had  left  him  at  Edinburgh. 
Another  story  is,  that  one  Janet  Douglas,  when  summoned 
before  the  Council,  on  a  charge  of  sorcery,  declared  that  she 
knew  who  were  witches,  but  was  no  witch  herself.  Being  threat- 
ened with  the  plantations,  she  turned  to  the  Primate,  and  said, 
**  My  lord, — who  was  with  you,  in  your  closet,  on  Saturday 
''night  ]ast»  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock?"  And,  when 
afterwards  privately  questioned  by  Lord  Rothes,  she  declared 
that  his  Grace's  nocturnal  visitor  was  no  other  than  t/te  tnuckle 
black  Deevil  himself.  It  was,  moreover,  asserted  that  '^  he  bore 
a  charmed  life,''  or,  at  least,  a  «Ao^-proof  body,  upon  which 
leaden  bullets  could  work  no  further  mischief  than  to  leave  black 
or  blue  marks  behind  them !  And,  all  this  trash  is  propounded 
with  just  as  much  confidence  and  gravity,  as  if  it  were  a  narra- 
tive of  the  best  authenticated  facts  !  It  would  be  cruel  to  hang 
a  dog  on  the  sole  testimony  of  such  witnesses. 

But,  there  is  another  witness,  whose  name  and  station  have 
enabled  him  to  inflict  still  more  serious  and  irreparable  damage 
on  the  memory  of  Sharp, — that  everlasting  retailer  of  scandal, 
Bishop  Burnet ;  who  really  seems  to  have  made  the  Archbishop 
a  scape-goat,  that  might  safely  be  sent  forth  into  the  wilderness 
of  after-ages,  laden  with  the  iniquities,  and  the  transgressions, 
and  the  sins,  of  a  most  execrable  government.  **  Soon  after  the 
"  Revolution,"  says  Guthrie,  **  the  memory  of  Sharp  became 
'*  detestable :  and,  it  was,  then,  fashionable  for  the  friends  of  the 
*'  government  to  lay  on  him  the  blame  of  many  measures,  in 
**  which  they  themselves  concurred,  or  directed.  Hence  it  is, 
'*  that  the  chief  charges  against  Sharp  rest  upon  Bishop  Burnet's 
'<  private  anecdotes,  provincial  traditions,  and  inflamed  narra- 
^  tives ;  which  ought  to  be  adopted  with  caution.  Where  such 
"  a  man  as  Lauderdale  governed,  it  is  needless,  and  in  vain,  to 
^  load  any  other  person  with  state  crimes."  What  precise  por- 
tion of  the  violent  measures  of  that  period  may  jtntly  be  attri- 
buted to  Sharp,  is  an  historical  problem,  which  will  never,  per- 
haps, receive  a  complete  solution,  until  the  day  when  all  hidden 
things  shall  be  revealed. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  so  much  evil  is  surmised  of  the  Pri- 
mate, let  all  the  good  that  is  known  or  believed  of  him  be 
spoken.  It  appears,  then,  that  he  was  a  man  of  competent 
learning,  of  highly  respectable  abilities,  and  of  considerable 
address,  and  aptitude  for  affairs.  We  have  seen  that  his  acute- 
■ess  recommended  him  to  Cromwell :  and,  we  find,  that  his  ser- 
vices in  bringing  about  the  Restoration  were  rewarded  by  the 
king  with  a  pension  of  <£200  a-year,  which  he  enjoyed  until  his 
death.     That  his  personal  habits  were  blameless  we  shall  conti- 
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nue  to  believe^  until  we  have  much  better  proof  to  the  contru3f 
than  the  outrageous  invectives  of  his  enemies.  That  his  religion 
was  sincere  we  shall  not  hold  to  be  doubtful,  until  the  malicious 
insinuations  of  Burnet  shall  be  confirmed  by  other  and  more 
trust-worthy  evidence.  That  he  was  charitable  to  tbe  poor, 
seems  to  be  beyond  all  question.  Neither  can  it  be  disputed 
that  he  was  capable  of  kind  and  generous  offices  towards  men 
who  were  any  thing  but  his  well-wishers.  By  his  intercessioD 
with  the  king,  he  saved  the  lives  of  two  traitors,  Simpson  and 
Gillespie ;  and  he  made  a  similar  attempt,  though  without  suc- 
cess, in  favour  of  a  third,  the  notorious  Guthrie,  author  of  the 
treasonable  pamphlet  entitled.  The  Canses  of  God!s  Wrath,  Sfc 
These  facts  were  known  to  Wodrow;  but  were  scandalously 
suppressed  by  him  in  his  calumnious  History.  His  commission 
was  '^  to  aggravate  the  crimes,^'  and  not  to  blazon  the  virtues  of 
the  loyal  clergy.  The  same  very  unscrupulous  writer  has  evea 
ventured  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  loyalty  of  Sharp :  for  be  mti- 
mates  that  in  Cromwell's  time,  he  signed  what  is  called  the 
Tender,  or  instrument  of  abjuration,  by  which  he  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  King  Charles  the  Second;  an  overt  act  of  dis- 
loyalty wliich  was  too  much  for  the  most  determined  even  of  the 
Remonstrant  faction.  On  the  face  of  it,  however,  Wodrow's 
intimation  is,  to  the  last  degree,  improbable :  seeing  that  what 
was  too  hard  for  the  conscience,  or  the  modesty,  of  a  Pro- 
testor, would  be  utterly  beyond  the  digestion  of  a  Resolutions. 
Besides,  the  insinuation  is  indignantly  contradicted  by  the  con- 
temporary biographer  of  Sharp,  the  author  of  the  True  and 
Impartial  Account. 

To  conclude,  then,— on  the  one  hand,  albeit  we  listen  with 
much  incredulity  to  the  pleadings  of  the  ''  devils  advocates,'* 
we  still  have  some  doubts  about  the  canonization  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  We  have  scarcely  enough  before  us  to  make  good  his 
title  to  a  place  among  the  most  single-hearted  champions,  and 
blessed  nuirtyrs  of  the  Church.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
vehemently  protest  against  a  sentence  which  should  consign  him 
to  everlasting  infamy,  and  excommunicate  him  for  ever  firom  the 
sympathies  of  mankind. 
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Art.  IV.— ^  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  con" 
taining  the  Accentuation^  the  Grammatical  Infkctions,  the  Ir- 
regular  Words  referred  to  their  Themes,  the  Parallel  Terms 
Jrom  the  other  Gothic  Languages,  the  Meaning  of  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  in  English  and  Latin,  and  copious  English  and  Latin 
Indexes,  serving  as  a  Dictionary  of  Er^lish  am  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon :  with  a  Preface  on  the 
Origin  ana  Connexion  of  the  Germanic  Tongues,  a  Map  of 
Loiutuages,  and  the  Essentials  of  Ansto-Saxon  Grammar.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Fhil.  of  Leyden^  B.  D.  of 
Trin.  CoU.  Cambridge,  F.  R.  S.,  F.S.  A.,  &c.,  &c.  Oue  vol. 
rojal  8vo.    London.    183d. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  minds  of  so  many  are  led  away  by 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  novelty^  and  when  the  mere  circumstance  c^ 
any  thing  having  been  long  held  in  reverence  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure its  condemnation,  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  a  taste  for 
studying  the  history,  language,  and  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
is  rapidly  increasing.  We  deem  this  study  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, because  it  leads  to  a  right  understanding  of  much  which 
m  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  is  either  unknown  or  mis- 
understood. 

The  Saxon  conquest  of  this  country  was  the  most  complete  it 
ever  sustained,  and  was  followed  by  consequences  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  which  have  resulted  from  similar  causes. 
It  usually  happens  that  the  conquered  become  the  servants  of  the 
people  who  have  subdued  them,  and  thus  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage become  incorporated  with  those  of  their  masters.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  when  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  or  as 
they  are  commonly  denominated  Anglo-Saxons,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  this  island :  for  the  Britons,  disdaining  their  yoke,  aban>- 
dooed  their  homes,  taking  refuge  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
left  their  country  to  the  quiet  occupation  of  the  invaders*  The 
Saxon  tribes  being  very  numerous  soon  spread  exclusively  their 
own  language  and  laws  over  Britain,  and  the  dynasty  which  they 
established  was  so  firm  that  it  continued  for  about  GOO  years. 
Although  the  Saxon  power  ceased  when  William  the  Norman 
ascended  the  throne  of  these  realms,  yet  the  popular  customs  and 
language  were  not  at  first  affected  by  his  conquest ;  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  rejecting  or  changing  many  of 
its  inflections,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  the  people,  until  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third,  t.  e.  for  the  space  of  nearly  800  years- 
Even  at  the  present  time  our  language  and  our  laws  display  their 
Saxon  origin  in  almost  every  part;  and  thus  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  five  not  merely  in  our  annals  and  traditions,  but  also  in 
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our  civil  institutions  and  perpetual  discourse.  The  parent  tree 
is  indeed  greatly  amplified  by  branches  engrafted  upon  it  from 
other  regions^  and  by  new  shoots  which  the  accidents  of  time  and 
the  improvements  of  society  have  produced ;  it  still,  however,  re- 
tains its  Saxon  properties,  although  more  than  thirteen  centuries 
have  rolled  over  with  all  their  tempests  and  vicissitudes. 

As  the  great  body  of  our  population,  the  substance  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  many  of  our  customs  are  of  Saxon  origin,  there  is 
something  truly  national,  something  conducive  to  real  patriotism, 
in  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  we  would  willingly  exert  ourselves  to  give  an  additional  sti- 
mulus to  it.  It  is  true  that  the  series  of  works  which  have  been 
published  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifteen  years*  is  an  ample 
proof  that  this  subject  has  received  considerable  attention,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  deserves  still  more ;  for,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  late  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  (Dr.  In- 
gram,)— 

''  That  no  man  can  shine  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  pulpit, 
without  a  knowledge  of  Aoglo-Saxou  literature,  it  would  be  ridicnloTis 

*  As  for  instance : — The  Etenients  of  Anglo-Saxon  Orammar,  with  copious  Notes, 
iUuBtrating  the  Structure  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Formation  of  the  Englith  LAUguage. 
By  the  Rey.  J.  Bosworth,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.    London.     1823. 

2.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  an  English  Tranalation  and  Notes.  By  the  Ilev.  J. 
Ingram,  B.  D.,  formerly  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  Oxford.    London*    IStS. 

3.  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  By  J.  J.  Conyheare,  M.  A.,  successirdj 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    London.     18S6. 

4.  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Boetbins  de  consolatione  Philosophise; 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.    By  J.  S.  Cardale,  Esq.    London.     1889. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  with  a  Praxis.  By  Erasnus  RasL 
Translated  from  the  Danish,  by  B.  Tliorpe.    Copenhagen.     1830. 

6.  Menologiuro,  or  Poetical  Calendar  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox,  M.  A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfani. 
London.    1830. 

7.  Csdroon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Aoglo-Saxoo: 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.  S.  A.  London.  183?. 

6.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Battle  of 
Finnesborh.  Edited  by  John  M.  Kemble,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  of  Trin,  Coll.  Cambridge. 
hondon.     1853. 

9.  Analecta  Anglo 'Saxonica.  A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Anglo-Saxon 
Authors  of  Various  Ages;  with  a  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
London.    1834. 

10.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  tlie  Story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  with  a  lilefal 
Translation.     By  Benjamin  Tliorpe,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.    London.     1834. 

11.  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Boethios,  witli  an  Englisli  Traaatatioa 
and  Notes.  By  the  Kev.  Samuel  Fux,  M.  A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  London. 
1835. 

1?.  Libri  Psalmorum  vcrsio  antiqna  Latina,  com  paraphrasi  Anglo-Saxonica,  partim 
solttta  oratione,  partim  nietrice  composito.  Nunc  primum  e  cod.  MSb  in  Bibl.  Rqtia 
Parisiensi  adservRto,descripsit  et  edidit  Benjamin  lliorpe,  S.  A.S.>  &c.  Oxonii.  1835. 

13  A  Translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  of  Beowulf,  with  a  copious  Glossary, 
Preface,  and  Philological  Notes.  By  John  M.  Kcnible,  Esq.,  BL  A.,  of  Trin.  Cott. 
Cambridge.    London.    1837, 
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to  auert.  But  that  a  strong  and  steady  light  may  he  reflected  from  this 
qoarter  on  many  points  of  the  municipal  and  common  law,  the  tlieory 
of  our  political  constitution,  and  the  internal  history  of  our  religion,  I 
trast  DO  Englishman  of  the  present  day  will  venture  to  deny.  Where 
is  the  lawyer  who  will  not  derive  an  accession  of  solid  information  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  published  by  Lambard,  Wheloc 
and  Wilkins  ?  Not  to  mention  the  various  charters  and  legal  instru- 
ments which  are  still  extant,  together  with  the  ancient  records  of  our 
county  courts ;  on  the  foundation  of  which  is  erected  the  whole  super* 
stracture  of  our  forensic  practice.  What  patriot  is  there  whose  heart 
does  not  bum  within  him  whilst  he  is  reading  the  language  in  which 
the  immortal  Alfred  and  other  Saxon  kings  composed  the  elements  of 
oar  envied  code  of  laws,  and  portrayed  the  grand  outlines  of  our  free 
constitution  ?  And  when  the  divine  contemplates  a  work  so  extraordi- 
oaiy  as  the  translation  of  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  as 
weU  as  the  various  other  works  of  piety  translated  by  King  Alfred  into 
his  native  language,  will  he  not  be  filled  with  additional  admiration  of 
that  Providence,  by  which  a  wise  and  benevolent  monarch  was  led, 
amidst  the  horrors  and  difficulties  of  continual  warfare,  to  inform  the 
manners,  regulate  the  conduct,  and  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  rude  and 
illiterate  subjects  ?  The  whole  fabric  of  our  laws,  indeed,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  is  built  on  a  Saxon  foundation.  The  criminal  law  of 
every  country  undergoes  considerable  and  frequent  changes  in  the  pro- 
greia  of  national  refinement ;  but  the  structure  of  the  civil  code  and  of 
manicipal  regulations,  as  well  as  the  general  complexion  of  the  common 
law,  continues,  like  the  forms  of  government,  to  be  maintained  and  sup- 
ported in  the  same  state  for  many  years.  Accordingly  we  find,  that, 
though  many  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  adopted  by  our  Saxon 
aocestore  have  been  long  since  abolished,  yet  the  remains  of  their  civil 
and  municipal  customs  and  regulations  are  stilt  visible  in  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  We  have  an  obvious  and  striking  nroof  of  this  even 
in  our  modern  names  of  offices,  terms  of  police,  and  titles  of  honour ;  as 
there  is  at  this  moment  scarcely  a  civil  magistrate,  or  a  parochial  officer, 
from  the  highest  denomination  to  the  lowest,  whose  duty,  rank,  and 
salifications  are  not  emphatically  comprised  in  a  Saxon  appellation." 

Id  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  many  learned  and 
indefatigable  scholars  flourished,  who  considered  a  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  to  be  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
study  of  English  antiquities.  Among  these  antiquarian  scholars 
John  Leiand  stands  foremost  both  in  order  and  rank ;  he  is  justly 
esteemed  "  the  father  of  English  antiquaries^  and  the  great  pre- 
cursor of  topographical  writers.*'  In  the  same  path  followed 
William  Lambard,  the  first  editor  of  the  Archaionomia,  or  Col-« 
lection  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  England.  To  these  names  we 
ffityadd  the  celebrated  archaeologist  and  biographer  Bale,  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  Dr.  Nowell,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  Dr.  Caius,  or  Kayes, 
the  founder  of  the  college  which  bears  his  name  in  Cambridge ; 
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and  John  Foxe»  the  Martyrologist.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiyi 
among  the  cultivators  and  promoters  of  Anglo-Saxon  literatore, 
we  find  the  distinguished  names  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  Sir  R<^er 
Twysden,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  John  Spelman,  Dr.  Cowell,  Dr. 
Brady,  Camden^  and  Selden.  These  were  all  English  scholars, 
and  men  of  profound  learning  in  other  branches  of  literatuie. 
In  the  same  century  we  also  find  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  on  the  continent  turned  their  attention  to  thin 
pursuits,  which  they  cultivated  with  the  same  success  as  that 
which  rewarded  the  e£Forts  of  their  cotemporary  labourers  in 
England.  Among  others  we  may  mention  John  Gerard  VossiuSi 
John  de  Last,  Olaus  Wormius,  and  Franciscus  Junius ;  the  latter 
of  whom  stands  unrivalled  in  the  patient  industry  and  unwearied 
diligence  with  which  he  followed  his  favourite  pursuit.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  continued  his  labours  in  An^lo-Saxon  and  M»80- 
Gothic  literature  with  unabated  ardour  to  his  ninetieth  year;  and 
the  various  remains  of  his  pen  which  are  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  will  long  bear  testimony  to  his  untiring  zeal.  Be- 
fore we  conclude  our  list  of  eminent  men,  we  must  record  the 
names  of  Archbishops  Parker  and  Ussher,  Bishops  Gibson  aad 
Nicholson,  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  Somner,  Hickes,  Wanley,  Mill^ 
Wheloc,  Wilkins,  Lye,  and  Rawlinson.  In  rather  later  times 
Tyrwhitt,  Warton,  Manning,  Daines  Barrington,  and  Home 
Tooke  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  pursuit.  These 
form  a  respectable  list  of  scholars  and  antiquaries  by  whose  pro- 
gressive labours  and  exertions  the  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  has  been  rendered  easy  of  access  to  their  successors. 
Had  they  not  exerted  themselves  many  valuable  MSS.  would  have 
remained  unpublished ;  they  would  consequently  have  been  known 
But  to  very  few ;  and  there  would  have  been  left  in  that  dull  ob- 
scurity from  which  they  have  been  rescued,  productions  which 
must  make  the  heart  of  every  Briton  throb  with  exultation,  since 
they  place  him  in  a  far  higher  station  of  the  temple  of  Itteratare, 
than  that  to  which  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  country  can  aspire. 
Christianity  not  only  corrects  our  natural  asperities  and  pro- 
motes benevolent  dispositions,  but  the  contemplation  of  her  ele- 
vating doctrines  strengthens  the  mental  powers,  and  gives  a  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits.  Hence  literature  and  science  are  ever 
foremost  in  the  train  of  Christianity.  The  introduction  of  Chris* 
tianity,  therefore,  into  this  country,  must  be  considered  the  era 
from  which  the  commencement  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  maybe 
dated.  This  took  place  during  the  papacy  of  Gregory  surnamed 
the  Great,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  In  tbe 
seventh  century  a  poem  was  composed  which  has  been  handed 
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down  to  us.  Csedmony  the  author  of  this  poem,  is  generally  8up« 
posed  to  have  died  about  the  year  680 :  this  celebrated  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures,  which  bears  his  name,  may,  there- 
fore, claim  a  date  still  more  remote.  There  has  been  much  con-^ 
troversy  about  its  antiquity.  The  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
from  King  Alfred's  translation  of  the  works  of  Bede,  in  which  he 
gives  the  introduction  of  the  paraphrase  of  Csedmon  in  words 
differing  from  the  commonly  received  text.  But  this  by  no  means 
ought  to  invalidate  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  itself.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  monkish  fiction  of  Csdmon's  inspiration^ 
we  are  merely  concerned  with  the  performance  itself,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  for  which  we  claim  a  high  antiquity* 
This  poem  was  composed  by  Csedmon  in  the  seventh  century  in 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Bede, 
and  retranslated  with  part  of  Bede's  other  works  into  Anglo-Saxon 
by  King  Alfred.  This,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
verbal  difference  which  has  occasioned  so  much  disputation.  Mr. 
Thorpe  in  his  preface  to  the  work  of  Csedmon,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  says, — 

"  In  King  Alfred's  Saxon  version  of  Beda's  history,  the  Ihies  are  given 
which  Caedmon  is  reported  to  have  composed  in  bis  dream.  These  have 
by  Dr.  Hickesand  others  been  considered  as  the  only  genuine  fragments 
extant  of  Caedmon's  work  :  bnt  when  we  reflect  that  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion appear  in  Beda's  original  text  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
Alfred  in  his  version,  instead  of  giving  the  original  Saxon  as  written  by 
CadmoD,  seems  to  have  retranslated,  they  rather  furnish  addidoaal  proof 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  i  the  variations  between  them 
and  the  lines  with  which  the  poem  opens  being  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  exist  between  an  original  composition  and  a  retranslation 
from  a  translation  of  it." — p.  ix. 

Id  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford  there  is  an  ancient  manu- 
script of  this  poem,  which  is  adorned  with  some  curious  illustra- 
tions exhibiting  an  early  specimen  of  outline  drawing.  On  the 
subject  of  this  manuscript  Mr.  Thorpe  says — 

'*  The  original  manuscript  of  the  poem  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  a  small  parchment  volume  in  folio^  containing  229  pages :  the 
first  212  are  written  in  a  fair,  though  not  elegant  hand,  apparently  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  remaining  seventeen  pages,  forming  a  second 
book,  are  in  an  inferior  hand-writing ;  and  as  the  orthography  used  in 
this  part  of  the  poem  is  less  pure,  and  the  language  less  grammatical 
than  in  the  first  part,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  less  ancient.  Of  the 
history  of  this  MS.  nothing  more,  I  believe,  is  known  than  that  it  was 
the  property  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  who  presented  it  to  Junius,  by  whom 
with  the  rest  of  his  MSS.  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library." — 
ppu  zii.  xiiL 

Tliere  b  a  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  precedence 
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of  Anglo-Saxon  authors.  Some  maintain  that  the  Saxon  laws, 
first  reduced  to  writing  by  Ethelbert,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  are  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  composition ;  others 
give  priority  to  Beowulf;  and  others,  again,  to  Csedmon.  We 
have  adopted  the  latter  opinion,  because  the  date  of  Casdmon's 
production  is  better  ascertained  than  that  of  the  two  former  worb. 
Although  we  have  thus  given  precedence  to  Csedmon,  yet  Beowulf 
ranks  among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  language  and  ver- 
sification of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  The  only  ancient  copv 
known  to  exist,  is  a  MS,  apparently  of  the  tenth  century,  one  of 
the  number  fortunately  rescued  from  the  fire  which  consumed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  now  deposited  with  the 
other  remains  of  that  valuable  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  MS.  is  perfectly  legible  throughout,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  trifling  injuries,  sustained  probably  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
is  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  The  exploits  of  Beowulf  form 
the  subject  of  tins  poem,  which  Thorkelin,  a  Dane,  and  the  first 
editor  of  Beowulf,  supposes  was  originally  written  in  the  language 
of  Denmark  by  an  author  contemporary,  and  personally  acquainted 
with  his  heroes,  the  chief  of  whom,  Beowulf^  he  conjectures,  was 
the  same  ^  Boe,  or  Bous,  the  son  of  Odin,  said  by  Saxo-Grara- 
_j]iatiim&-4o  have  fallen  in  battle  with  Hother  about  the  year  340. 
Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  recently  edited  this  work,  considers  the 
date  of  the  events  described  in  the  poem  to  be  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Thorkelin  also  imagines  that  the  present 
version,  which  of  course  he  considers  to  be  a  translation,  maj 
possibly  have  been  executed  by  Alfred,  or  at  his  command.  This 
hypothesis  of  Thorkelin  is,  however,  disputed  by  Mr.  Conybeare, 
and  with  a  great  appearance  of  truth,  except  so  far  as  the  poem 
may  possibly  be  a  translation  of  some  former  work,  there  being 
in  it  frequent  allusions  to  some  more  ancient  story ;  and  the 
author  appeals  several  times  for  his  authority  to  popular  tradition. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  date  of  the  poem,  it  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  Christian,  and  of  a  mind  not  so  well  versed  in 
ihe  customs  and  superstitions  of  his  pagan  forefathers,  as  the 
practical  antiquary  could  desire.  The  internal  evidence  of  its 
language  appears  to  identify  it  with  the  age  of  Csedmon's  Para- 
phrase, although  there  is  a  greater  obscurity  in  the  structure  of 
the  poem,  which  may  in  some  measure,  however,  be  attributed  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

The  next  valuable  relic  to  be  noticed  is  the  celebrated  Exeter 
Ms.,  commonly  called  the  Exeter  Book,  which  was  given  to  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter  by  Bishop  Leofric,  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  This  MS.  contains  several  interesting  poems 
OD  various  subjectSi  chiefly  moral  and  religious.    The  MS*  does 
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not  appear  to  be  very  ancient^  and  we  should  probably  not  be  far 
from  correct,  in  assigning  it  a  date  but  little  anterior  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  it  by  Leofric. 

Tlie  next  work  claiming  our  attention  is  one  which  in  point  of 
interest  is  not  inferior  to  those  we  have  noticed :  it  is  King  Alfred's 
paraphrastic  translation  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophises. 
This  work,  on  account  of  its  purity  and  general  accuracy,  justly 
ranks  among  the  best  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The 
Cottonian  MS.,  containing  both  the  prose  and  metrical  portions 
of  this  work,  was  so.  much  injured  by  the  fire  before  alluded  to, 
that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value :  indeed  until  a  few  fragments  were 
discovered  through  the  indefatigable  research  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  entire  MS.  was  supposed  to  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that 
which  has  deprived  us  of  many  other  valuable  remains. 

The  only  MS.  copy  of  the  whole  of  Alfred's  Boethius  is  a 
transcnpt  by  Junius  of  the  Cottonian  MS.,  and  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library.  There  is  an  ancient  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  of  the  prose  portion  of  Boethius,  written  probably  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  To  the  pen  of  Alfred  the  Saxon  scholar 
18  more  indebted  than  to  that  of  any  other  writer.  Although  his 
reign  was  much  disturbed,  and  his  leisure  almost  continually  in- 
terrupted, yet  this  royal  author  found  time  amidst  all  his  **  various 
and  manifold  worldly  occupations/*  ''  to  translate  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  those  works  which  show  at  once  his  powerful  mind,  and 
unfeigned  piety.''  Among  these  we  may  further  reckon  the  works 
of  Venerable  Bede,  the  pastoral  charges  of  Gregory,  and  the 
geography  of  Orosius,  the  whole  of  which  exhibit  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  in  its  greatest  purity.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  of 
these  works  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Menology,  or  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  is  an  interesting 
poem,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  sometime  between 
the  consolidation  of  the  Octarchy  and  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  MS.  containing  this  poem  is  also  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  extant  is  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, which  contains  an  account  of  many  important  transactions 
of  our  forefathers  from  their  first  arrival  in  this  country,  until  the 
year  1154,  written  apparently  by  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  events  described.  Though  this  work  is  called  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  it  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  chronicles  arranged  chro- 
nologically. It  is  remarkable  for  conveying  to  posterity  the  early 
history  of  a  country  in  its  vernacular  tongue,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sacred  annals  of  the  Jews,  there  is  no  parallel  to  it. 
The  poems  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the  chronicle  are 
interesting  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  poet. 

The  MSS.  containing  these  early  records  are  deposited  in  the 
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libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleino,  Corpus  Chrisli 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  latter, 
however,  is  only  a  transcript  by  Lambard  from  a  MS*  formerly 
in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  which  is  now  lost. 

There  is  a  curious  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  entitled  the 
Ormulum^  a  small  portion  of  which  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Thorpe  in  his  Analecta  Anglo*Saxonica,  In  speaking  of  this 
MS.  Air.  Thorpe  says — 

**  This  singolar  work  is  among  the  Jnnian  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. It  consitts  of  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels,  interspersed 
with  moralisations,  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Orm  or  Ormin,  by  whom 
it  is  addressed  to  his  brother  Walter.  It  is  without  rhyme,  in  lines  of 
fifteen  syllables,  which  for  smoothness  of  rhythm  may  vie  with  msoy 
modern  productions.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  a  critic  iu  bit 
mother  tongue  5  and  by  his  idea  of  doubling  the  consonant  after  a  short 
vowel,  as  in  German,  we  are  enabled  to  rorm  sdme  tolerably  accurate 
notions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  our  forefathers.  Thus  be  writes  min 
with  a  single  n  only,  because  the  { is  long,  or  dipthongal,  as  in  our  mine: 

on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  consonaut  is  doubled,  the 

vowel  preceding  is  short  and  sharp,  as  in  gett,  pronounced  as  our  yet, 
not  yate,  as  it  would  be  if  written  with  a  single  t.  Godd  pronounced 
God,  not  Gode,*'  &c.*— p.  ix. 

These  works,  although  forming  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  ancient  literature  of  our  country,  are  suflScient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  rich  store  for  those  who  will  encounter  the  imaginary 
difficulty  of  investigating  a  language,  which  if  it  be  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  accomplished  scholar^  is  at  all  events  highly  valu- 
able to  him. 

The  path  has  been  cleared  of  many  obstacles  which  impeded 
the  progress  of  those  who  in  former  days  devoted  themselves  to 
this  pursuit.  The  difficulties  alluded  to  were  disregarded  by  meo 
of  the  highest  attainments,  and  indeed  we  are  only  surprised  that 
more  labourers  were  not  attracted  to  so  rich  a  mine  of  ancient 
learning. 

Among  those  who  thus  exerted  themselves,  we  should  give  the 
first  tribute  of  praise  to  Dr.  Hickes ;  since  amid  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  he  compiled  and  published  his  "  Thesaurus 
Linguarum  veterum  septentrionalium.''  This  work  contains  four 
distinct  grammars,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Gothic,  the  Franco- 
Teutonic,  and  the  old  northern  Norse,  or  Icelandic.  With  much 
that  is  valuable  in  Dr.  Hickes'  work,  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
errors ;  but  before  we  harshly  condemn,  we  should  recollect  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the  obstacles  be 
had  to  surmount ;  it  would  be  well  also  to  remember  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  discover  an  error,  than  to  explore  for  the  first  time.  I 
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It  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  which  our  predecessors  have  handed 
down  to  tts  that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  their  inaccuracies ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  triumphing  in  our  fancied  superiority,  we 
should  feel  grateful  for  the  assistance  we  have  received ;  and  re- 
gard their  errors  as  friendly  beacons  to  warn  us  of  the  rocks  on 
which  they  struck.  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
laborious  performances  of  Somner  and  Lye,  who  in  compiling 
their  dictionaries  accomplished  much,  and  should  not  be  blamed 
because  they  fell  short  of  perfection. 

Junius  published  several  works,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  his 
intention  from  his  transcripts  in  the  Bodleian,  he  purposed  pub- 
lishing many  more.  His  transcripts  and  collations  are  very 
faithful,  though  in  the  wearisomeness  of  his  labours  he  some- 
times fell  into  error. 

Among  other  works  he  published  an  edition  of  Csedmon. 

In  the  year  1698  Rawlinson  sent  forth  from  Oxford  an  edition 
of  King  Alfred's  version  of  Boethius,  which  wasprinted  with  the 
types  procured  by  the  University  for  Junius.  This  work  is,  as 
stated  by  the  editor,  a  faithful  copy  of  Junius's  transcript.  Whe- 
loc  watf  the  first  who  edited  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Alfred.  He  also  first  published 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  a  new  edition  of  Lambard's  Archaiono- 
mia.  Wheloc*s  edition  of  Bede  appeared  in  the  year  1644;  and 
in  17€2  a  much  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by 
Dr.  Smith.  Wanley  was  at  the  pains  to  form  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  Saxon  MSB.  which  were  known  to  exist ;  and  his  Catalogue 
is  at  the  present  day  highly  valuable,  and  forms  a  third  and  very 
important  part  of  Dr.  Hickes*  voluminous  work  on  the  northern 
toosues. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  numerous  scholars  who  have  pursued 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  devoted  assiduity,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elstob,  who  translated  into  English, 
with  copious  notes,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Homily  on  the  Birth-Day 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Roman  Pontiff  who  sent  missionaries 
to  England.  The  same  lady  also  published  a  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language. 

The  dictionary  published  by  Somner  in  the  year  1659  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind,  if  we  except  an  imperfect  vocabulary 
by  £>r.  Nowell,  and  a  small  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
compiled  and  left  unfinished  by  Jocelin,  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Parker.  The  appearance  of  Somner's  dictionary  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  means  by  which  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  was  revived :  and  so  highly  did  Dr.  Hickes  estimate  the 
performance,  that  he  designated  the  author  Literature  Saxoniat 
Pater.    This  industrious  lexicographer  was  followed  by  Lye  and 
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Manningy  and  it  is  to  t^e  regretted  that  they  did.  not  invariably 
adopt  the  plan  pursued  by  Somner,  of  giving  English  explana* 
lions  of  the  Anglo«Saxon  words.  Anglo-Saxon  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  English  language,  may  most  readily  be  explained 
by  it.  Such  a  plan  would  not  only  frequently  exhibit  the  real 
meaning  of  words  which  are  now  more  than  doubtful  in  Lye,  but  it 
would  moreover  point  out  the  correct  and  strict  meaning  of  the 
English  word>  by  giving  its  etymology.  The  scarcity  of  Somner's 
Dictionary,  together  with  the  comparative  paucity  of  words  ex- 
plained in  it,  has  caused  that  compiled  by  Lye,  and  edited  by 
Manning,  to  be  more  generally  used.  But  notwithstanding  this 
defect  in  Lye,  we  are  much  indebted  to  him,  and  his  Dictionary 
will  always  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stu- 
dent. The  value  of  Lye's  Dictionary  is  much  enhanced  by 
embracing  the  Maeso-Gothic  tongue.  Those  Goths  who  settled 
in  Msesia  were  called  Maeso-Goths  and  West-Goths.  There  are 
but  few  remains  of  their  language,  besides  a  translation  of  the 
scriptures  by  Ulphilas,  who  was  their  bishop  in  the  fourth  century. 

Such  were  some  of  the  labours  of  Anglo-Saxon  students  in 
former  days;  and  although  much  was  done  by  them  for  facili- 
tating this  pursuit,  yet  until  within  the  last  few  years  their  path  was 
long  neglected.  Indeed  one  might  have  imagined  that  Uie  Teu- 
tonic tongues  were  the  vernacular  language  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders  rather  than  that  of  so  many  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  for  a  short  time  occasionally 
roused  by  the  efforts  of  a  Tooke,  a  Tyrwhitt,  and  a  Wharton, 
but  it  soon  subsided;  and  the  language  appeared  likely  to  be 
involved  in  that  fate  which  has  befallen  so  many  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Saxon  era.  But  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  now  abroad, 
and  has  again  awakened  the  attention  of  many  to  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  literature. 

This  has  probably  been  increased  by  the  liberality  of  Dr. 
Richard  Rawlinson,  who  contributed  towards  the  promotion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  learning  by  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  in  the 
University  of  Oxford;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long, 
Cambridge  will  realise  the  wishes  of  Sir  Henry  Spelnian,  by 
establishing  a  similar  foundation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chair  in 
Oxford  has  hitherto  been,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  the 
means  of  turning  the  attention  of  numbers  to  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  and  giving  a  stimulus  to  etymological  inquiry. 
When,  moreover,  we  have  seen  the  Professor's  chair  filled  by  such 
men  as  Ingram,  Conybeare,  Silver,  and  others  who  might  be 
named,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  more  direct 
benefits  of  Rawlinson's  endowment. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  further  lent  her  powerful  aid  in 
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promoting  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  by  printing  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  a  version  of  the  psalms  in  pure  and  elegant 
Saxon,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  metrical,  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
transcribed  and  edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
With  regard  to  this  work,  the  tribute  of  our  praise  is  due  both 
to  the  liberality  of  the  university  and  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  of 
the  editor.  We  sincerely  hope  this  example  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  sister  university. 

In  noticing  the  works  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  to  which 
we  may  fearlessly  appeal  for  a  proof  of  the  increasing  taste  for 
Teutonic  literature,  we  would  rather  take  them  in  the  order  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  than  in  that  of  their  publication. 

Doctor  Bosworth,  with  one  of  whose  works  we  have  headed 
these  remarks,  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as  an  inde- 
fatigable and  accurate  scholar,  and  the  dictionary  which  he  has 
just  published  fully  answers  the  expectation  which  had  been 
formed  of  it  during  several  tedious  years  of  anticipation.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laborious  nature  of  lexico- 
graphy, especially  m  a  tongue  whose  literature  is  still  partly  in 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  nearly  illegible  through  age, 
damp,  and  accidents  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  first  announcement  of  this  dic- 
tionary will  not  appear  surprising.  The  author  candidly  ob- 
serves— 

''  This  work  was  begun  with  a  sangaine  hope  of  soon  bringing  it  to 
a  satisfactory  conclosion ;  but  it  has  employed  every  leisure  hour  of  the 
compiler  for  more  than  seven  years,  four  of  which  it  has  been  in  the 
press.  It  is  at  last  brought  to  a  close ;  and,  though  he  has  used  all  the 
diligence,  and  availed  himself  of  every  means  in  his  power,  having  the 
patriotism,  amidst  many  disadvantages,  to  print  it  in  bis  own  country,  at 
his  own  expense  and  risk,  it  is  far,  very  far  from  answering  even  his  own 
expectations.  He  can,  however,  honestly  declare,  that  his  utmost  exer- 
tions have  been  continually  made  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  this  dic- 
tionary, a  brief,  but  comprehensive  summary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
gu^e.  The  soarces  of  information  are  constantly  pointed  out ;  hence, 
where  there  are  errors,  there  are  also  means  of  discovering  truth. 
l*hoagfa  he  has  always  endeavoured  to  guard  against  prejudice  and  pre- 
dilection, he  is  conscious  that  opinions  have  sometimes  been  advanced 
which  may  appear  to  want  support.  In  such,  and  indeed  in  all  cases, 
as  he  has  stated  in  another  place,  he  invites  liberal  criticism,  being 
assured  that  by  the  collision  of  opposite  opinions,  new  light,  if  not  truth, 
is  often  elicited ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  he  will  have  cause  to 
rejoice,  whether  it  be  produced  by  himself,  or  by  a  more  successful  in- 
vestigator."— pp.  clxxvi.  clxxvii. 

The  taste  of  antiquarians  would  perhaps  have  been  gratified 
if  what  are  commonly  termed  Anglo-Saxon  characters  had  been 
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used  in  printing  this  work ;  but  the  general  convenience  rendered 
the  use  of  Roman  letters  preferable. 

''  After  much  consideratiou,  the  Roman  character  has  been  adopted  in 
printing  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  peealiar 
letters  b  and  S,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  ])  in  the  dic- 
tionary. With  all  the  prejudices  of  an  antiquarian  taste,  and  an  eye 
long  familiar  with  the  form  in  which  the  words  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  read,  in  what  has  been  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  and  with 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  same  words  when  presented  in  a  differ- 
ent dressj  it  required  a  strong  reason  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  old 
letters.  Nothing  would  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  type,  but  the 
thorough  conviction  that  the  Roman  character  would  be  the  most  legible, 
and  would  best  show  the  identity  of  the  present  English  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  well  as  the  clear  analogy  existing  in  the  words  of  all  the 
other  Germanic  languages." — p.  clxxi. 

The  great  superiority  of  this  dictionary  over  those  which  pre* 
ceded  it,  does  not  consist  more  in  the  increased  number  of  words 
explained,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  explanation  is  made. 

*'  With  the  view  of  illustrating  the  Anglo-Saxon,  nearly  all  the  radi- 
cal words,  and  a  few  important  compounds,  are  followed  by  the  parallel 

terms  from  the  cognate  dialects The  derivation  immediately 

follows  the  synonymes.     If  the  word  be  uncom pounded  in  Anglo-Saxon 

it  is  occasionally  traced  to  an  oriental  origin Immediately 

after  compound  terms  will  be  found  their  constituent  parts,  with  their 

separate  meanings The  explanation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ii 

in  English,  one  word  of  which  is  often  identical  with  the  Saxon ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  long  paraphrastic  Latin  rendering  is  superseded,  and 
the  definition  much  shortened." — pp.  clxxiu. — clxxv. 

Dr.  Bosworth  has  illustrated  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words 
explained,  by  copious  quotations;  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
these  are  for  the  most  part  given,  denotes  unwearied  industry 
and  care  in  the  compilation.  Indeed  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  this  dictionary  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  which 
has  issued  from  the  press  for  some  time,  and  that  the  manner 
in  which  a  very  diiScult  task  has  been  executed,  corresponds  with 
its  importance. 

Having  made  chronological  order  subservient  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  works  which  we  are  noticing,  we  must  revert  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  which  was  published  in  1 823  by  Dr.  Ingram, 
President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor  in  that  University.  This  is  a  highly  valuable  and  in- 
teresting work;  it  was  iBrst  printed,  as  we  have  observed,  by 
Wheloc  in  his  edition  of  Bede ;  Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  published  another  edition  with  considerable  augmenta- 
tions, but  the  work  now  before  us  contains  much  more  matter 
than  its  predecessors. 
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''  To  those  who  are  anacquatnted  with  this  monument  of  our  national 
aotiqaities/'  says  Dr.  Ingram,  *^  two  questions  appear  requisite  to  be 
answered  : — what  does  it  contain  ?  And  by  wbom  was  it  written  ?  The 
lodnlgence  of  tbe  critical  antiquary  is  solicited  whilst  we  endeavour  to 
answer,  in  some  degree,  each  of  these  questions.  To  the  first  question  we 
answer,  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  contains  the  original  and  authentic 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  to  the  most  important  transactions 
of  our  forefathers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  from  their  first  arrival  in  this 
country,  to  the  year  1 154.  Were  we  to  descend  to  particulars  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  discuss  the  great  variety  of  subjects  which  it 
embraces.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  reader  will  here  find  many  in- 
teresting facts  relative  to  our  architecture,  our  agriculture,  our  coinage, 
our  commerce,  our  naval  and  military  glory,  our  laws,  our  liberty,  and 
our  religion." — p*  li. 

Who  tbe  writers  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  or  rather  series  of 
Chronicles,  were,  it  is  difiScult  to  say,  having  very  little  more  than 
rarional  conjecture  to  guide  us.  Bede  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  who  brought  the  Chronicle  into  a  regular  historical  form, 
and  be  has  also  given  the  name  of  some  of  those  Saxon  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  furnished  him  with  local  information.  Among 
these  we  find  the  names  of  Alcuinus,  or  Albinus,  an  abbot  of 
Canterbury,  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Tobias,  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  It  is  also  probable  that  King  Alfred  contributed 
to  this  important  document,  from  which  all  succeeding  historians 
have  drawn  abundance  of  matter  for  illustrating  the  early  history 
of  our  country.  But  while  we  ofier  our  acknowledgments  to  the 
learned  president  of  Trinity,  we  must  not  pass  over  iu  silence  the 
labours  of  his  lamented  successor  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chair.  The 
volume  of  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  valuable  to  the 
Saxon  student ;  and  if  the  richly  stored  mind  of  Conybeare  were 
not  so  much  devoted  to  antiquarian  pursuits  as  to  literature  of  a 
more  elegant  kind,  still  his  labours  will  be  valued,  and  his  name 
held  in  high  estimation,  while  piety  and  talents  of  superior  order 
demand  our  admiration. 

The  next  work  in  point  of  importance  is  the  edition  of  Csed- 
mon,  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Mr. 
Thorpe  has  performed  his  task  so  well  that  we  are  assured  his 
work  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  are  competent  judges 
of  its  merits.  A  correct  alliteration  and  beautiful  rhythm  are 
conspicuous  throughout,  the  text  having  been  most  successfullv 
rescued  from  the  corrupt  punctuation  by  which  it  was  obscured. 
But  we  let  Mr.  Thorpe  speak  for  himself: — 

"  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  founded  upon  a  careful  collation 
of  that  of  Francis  Junius  with  the  Bodleian  MS.    In  a  few  places,  where 
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the  latter  is  manifestly  corrapt,  recourse  has  been  had  to  oonjectoral 
emendation  ;  this,  however,  has  been  very  rarely  ventured  upon,  and  in 
no  case  without  giving  the  reading  of  the  MS.  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Though  the  present  edition  be  freed  from  the  inaccuracies,  both  editorial 
and  typographical,  in  which  the  former  one  abounds,  yet  the  text  of  the 
manuscript  itself  is,  in  numerous  instances,  so  corrupt  as  to  admit  only 
of  conjectural  interpretation ;  and  some  few  places  have,  I  regret  to 
say,  baffled  all  my  efforts  even  at  conjecture." — p.  vii. 

In  speaking  of  the  edition  published  by  Junius  in  1655,  Mr. 
Thorpe  complains  that  the  text  contains  numerous  errors. 

*'  In  the  manuscript,  for  instance,  the  metrical  point  is  of  frequent, 
though  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence,  and  is  in  most  instances  in- 
serted correctly ;  while  in  the  printed  edition  it  is  often  so  placed,  as  to 
destroy  both  sense  and  alliteration,  by  separating  words  in  conoezioo, 
and  vice  versa :  so  that  in  many  instances  passages  sufficiently  plain  ia 
the  manuscript,  become  totally  unintelligible  in  Junius*  edition." — ^pp. 
xiii.  xiv. 

Mr.  Thorpe  has  remedied  these  defects  and  furnished  us  with 
a  correct  and  faithful  text.  His  industry  in  Saxon  literature  has 
been  further  manifested  by  the  publication  of  a  very  useful  and 
amusing  work  entitled  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica. 

"  This  volume,*'  says  Mr.  Thorpe,  '*  is  the  result  of  a  wish  to  pro- 
mote amongst  us  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  our  Saxoo 
forefathers,  by  supplying  students  to  whom  the  inflexions  of  the  tongue 
are  already  familiar  with  a  work  though  small  in  compass,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents  and  its  glossarial  illustrations,  capable  of  condoct* 
ing  them  far  onward  towards  the  possession  of  their  object." — ^p.  iii. 

The  little  volume  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  subsequently  edited, 
entitled  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  zeal  in 
promoting  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Before,  however,  we  take 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  we  would  remind  him  that  several 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  first  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  complete  edition  of  the  Saxon  Gospels.  From 
whence  the  delay  has  arisen  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  As 
the  work  is  important  on  many  accounts,  we  hope  Mr.  Thorpe 
will  either  proceed  with  it  or  resign  it  to  those  who  have  leianre 
and  inclination  to  complete  it. 

Some  of  the  valuable  remains  of  Alfred's  pen  have  lately  been 
republished  with  translations  by  the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  Cardale 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox ;  the  former  edited  the  prose  portion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Boethius,  and  the  latter  com- 
pleted the  work  by  printing  the  metres.  Mr.  Fox  has  followed 
the  plan  successfully  adopted  by  the  last  editor  of  Csedmon,  and, 
by  altering  the  punctuation,  has  in  many  places  improved  both 
the  alliteration  and  the  rhythm ;  while  he  has  at  the  same  time 
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made  several  passages  intelligible  which  were  extremely  obscure 
in  Rawlinson's  edition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cottonian 
MS.  of  Boethius  has  been  so  much  injured  by  fire,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  try  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fox's  alterations  by  that 
standard.  Mr.  Cardale's  portion  of  the  work  has  been  several 
years  before  the  public^  and  has  received  that  meed  of  approba- 
tion its  accuracy  so  well  deserves.* 

To  Mr.  Kemble  we  are  indebted  for  a  new  edition  of  Beowulf, 
with  an  improved  text,  and  also  for  a  translation  of  that  author 
with  a  glossary  and  notes.  It  is  printed  from  the  MS.  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made;  and  with  regard  to  this  interesting 
work  Mr.  Kemble  says, — 

**  The  poem  contained  in  the  Cott.  MS.  Vitelius  A.  xv.  and  of  which 
as  accurate  a  copy  as  I  could  make  is  now  presented  to  the  reader,  is, 
no  doubt,  not  in  its  present  form  referable  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as 

the  period  of  the  events  which  are  recorded The  MS.  of  Beowulf 

consists  of  two  portions,  written  in  very  different  bands,  and  differing 
very  considerably  in  language ;  of  these  the  former  portion  is  far  the 
oUer,  and  seems  to  show  that  some  few  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saion  tongue,  which  are  found  neither  in  Grothic,  Old  High  Dutch,  Old 
Norse,  nor  Old  Saxon,  were  even  among  us  gradually  introduced  by 
time;  such  for  example,  is  the  ea  which  finally  superseded  a  before  h 
and  1,  and  certain  combinations  of  these  letters." — p.  xx. — xxiii. 

As  Mr.  Kemble  was  desirous  of  presenting  a  perfect  edition  of 
his  author,  he  has  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  text;  rela- 
tive to  this  he  remarks, — 

**  With  respect  to  the  texts  here  given,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words. 
All  persons  who  have  had  much  experience  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  know 
bow  hopelessly  incorrect  they  in  general  are ;  when  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  date  and  dialect,  and  even  for  the  etymological  ignorance 
of  early  times,  we  are  yet  met  at  every  turn  with  faults  of  grammar, 
with  omissions  or  redundancies  of  letters  and  words,  which  can  perhaps 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  professional  copyists 
broagbt  to  their  task  (in  itself  confusing  enough)  both  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  lack  of  care.  A  modem  edition,  made  by  a  person  really  con- 
versant with  the  language  which  be  illustrates,  will  in  all  probability  be 
mnch  more  like  the  original  than  the  MS.  copy,  which,  even  in  the 
earliest  times,  was  made  by  an  ignorant  or  indolent  transcriber.  But 
while  be  makes  the  necessary  corrections,  no  roan  is  justified  in  with- 
bolding  the  original  readings:  for  although  the  laws  of  a  language, 
ascertained  by  wide  and  careful  examination  of  all  the  cognate  tongues, 
of  the  hidden  springs  and  ground  principles  upon  which  they  rest  in 

*  Mr.  Fox  has  also  published  an  interesting  poem  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
tlie  Mcnulogy.  It  b  a  kind  of  Angb-Saxon  calendar,  and  is  highly  cxti>lled  by 
Hickes.  The  edition  before  us  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  poem  as  contained  in  Hickcs, 
■nd  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  pursue  the  plan  of  amendhig  the 
panctutioa  throughoot,  which  be  adopted  in  his  edition  of  the  Boelhtan  metres. 
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commoD^  are  like  tbe  laws  of  the  Medes  and  PersianSy  and  alter  not,  yet 
the  very  errors  of  tbe  old  writers  are  valuable^  and  serve  sometimes  as 
guides  and  clues  to  tbe  inner  being  and  spiritoal  tendencies  of  tbe  lan- 
guage Itself.  Tbe  reader  will  moreover  be  spared  tbat,  to  some  people, 
beart-buming  necessity  of  taking  bis  editor's  qualifications  too  much  for 
granted,  if  side  by  side  be  is  allowed  to  judge  of  tbe  traditional  error 
and  tbe  proposed  correction.  I  bave  endeavoured  to  accomplish  tbis  end 
by  printmg  tbe  text  letter  for  letter,  as  I  found  it  5  tbe  corrections, 
wbicb,  for  tbe  most  part,  eitber  tbe  laws  of  tbe  grammar  or  of  the  ver- 
sification suggest  almost  without  possibility  of  error,  are  added  at  tbe 
foot  of  each  page.  Tbe  only  exception  to  tbis,  is  tbe  accentuation  of 
the  long  vowels,  which  from  its  importance  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  words 
I  bave  every  where  added,  still  however  carefully  distinguishing  such  as 
are  found  in  the  MS.  by  a  circumflex.  In  cases  where  portions  of  the 
text  bave  perished,  which  has  happened  unfortunately  by  the  edge  of 
almost  every  page,  and  which  is  a  progressing  evil,  I  bave  generally 
from  conjecture,  (if  conjecture  it  can  be  called,  to  restore  letters  to 
words  whose  form  no  scholar  can  doubt  for  a  moment,)  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  deficiency  5  such  interpolations  are  all  confined  within 
brackets." — p.  xxiii. — xxvi. 

We  consider  that  Mr.  Kemble  has  acted  judiciously  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  corrected  what  appear  to  be  corrapt 
readings  in  the  MS.  of  Beowulf;  and  we  also  approve  of  his 
translation,  but  we  cannot  give  our  verdict  in  favour  of  the  accen- 
tuations which  he  has  so  unsparingly  introduced.  That  accents 
are  found  in  ancient  metrical  MSS.  we  are  ready  to  admits  but  it 
is  an  equally  established  fact  that  they  are  not  invariably  found, 
and  tbe  authority  of  Rask  and  Grimm  is  not  'sufficient,  as  we  con- 
ceive,  to  justify  their  introduction  when  their  absence  in  MSS. 
leaves  us  without  any  authority  whatever ;  in  such  a  case  analogy 
furnishes  the  only  guide,  and  any  rules  so  derived  are  liable  to 
faults,  and  are  consequently  apt  to  mislead.  There  is,  moreover, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  original  use  of  accents ;  they  are  therefore, 
under  any  circumstances,  rather  doubtful  guides  in  directing  us 
to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  A  mark  of  accent  in  modem  tongues/'  observes  Dr.  Boswortb, 
"  may  bave  three  applications: — 1st.  It  may  denote  the  stress  of  tbe 
voice  on  a  certain  syllable,  and  tbis  is,  perhaps,  tbe  only  purpose  for 
which  tbe  accent  (')  may  be  lawfully  used.  2d.  But,  improperly  sod 
contrary  to  its  original  design,  it  may  denote  tbe  very  nature  of  the 
sound  of  tbe  vowel.  And  dd,  it  may  be  used  to  designate  the  lengtbeniog 
of  a  short  vowel,  without  altering  the  nature  of  its  sound.*' — p.  Ixxnii. 

With  Dr.  Boswortb  we  are  far  from  depreciating  the  use  of 
marks  of  accent,  but  we  must  confess  they  are  involved  in  mudt 
obscurity,  since  the  two  principal  advocates  of  accents,  Rask  and 
Grimm,  differ  in  the  import  they  ascribe  to  the  same  sign  !    Under 
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these  circumstances,  therefore^  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
being  strictly  guided  by  MSS.,  and  objections  will  thus  be 
avoided,  which  to  many  appear  as  detractions  from  well-earned 
merit. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  to  its  original 
purity,  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are  under  great  obligations 
to  Rask;  indeed,  his  labours  cannot  be  overvalued,  nor  his  prin- 
ciples of  versification  too  generally  studied.     He  may  be  consi- 
dered the  restorer  of  Saxon  verse;   for  before  his  time,  from 
Hickes  downward,  there  were  as  many  theories  on  this  subject  as 
theorists,  and  they  only  agreed  in  one  point,  viz.  in  being  equally 
distant  from  the  truth.     Grimm  has  also  contributed  largely  to 
Anglo-Saxon  lit^ature;  for,  while  his  writings  are  highly  valuable 
to  the  northern  scholar  generally,  they  are  so  in  particular  to  the 
Saxon  and  German  student.     Besides  these,  there  are  many  on 
the  continent  following  in  the  steps  of  the  venerable  Thorkelin, 
whose  names  we  are  obliged  to  pass  by  with  this  general  remark. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is 
fast  reviving ;  and  when  we  consider  how  important  that  language 
is  in  leading  us  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  it     Besides  being  the  only  key  by  which 
we  can  understand  our  own  grammar,  there  are  many  expressive 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  no  longer  in  use  among  the  refined,  but 
which  are  still  retained  in  our  provincial  dialects,  and  for  a  know- 
ledge of  these  we  must  have  recourse  to  Anglo-Saxon.     Hence 
we  shall  discover  that  many  apparent  vulgarisms,  especially  in 
pronunciation,  are  nothing  but  pure  remains  of  our  ancient  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  further  we  advance  in  this  and  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  more  charitable  should  our  feelings  be  towards 
those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who  were  perhaps  unfortunate 
ia  some  of  their  speculations.  When  a  piece  of  mechanism  is 
put  together,  it  is  often  no  difficult  matter  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment, when  the  invention  of  the  machine  would  have  been  far 
beyond  the  mechanical  skill  of  him  who  makes  the  suggestion. 
There  is  scarcely  any  study  in  which  greater  latitude  is  afibrded 
to  conjecture  than  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,  for  much  is  necessarily 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student.  The  late  discoveries  have 
chiefly  resulted  from  the  labours  of  our  predecessors ;  frequently 
thej  have  afforded  a  clue  which  has  been  successfully  followed ; 
again  their  positions  have  appeared  so  untenable,  that  they  have 
directed  the  inquirer  to  some  other  source  for  the  solution  of  bis 
difficulties;  and  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  assisted  us  by 
their  ingenuity,  and  on  the  other  warned  us  by  their  errors. 
There  are  still  abundant  stores  to  exercise  the  industry  and  per- 
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severance  of  Saxonists  for  years  to  come.  The  Cottonian  MSS. 
are  many  of  them  highly  valuable,  and  furnish  an  extensive  Aeid 
for  the  diligent  student.  Those  in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  also 
extremely  interesting;  and  the  MSS.  belonging  to  Corpus  Cbristi 
College,  Cambridge,  are  of  a  similar  character. 

With  the  facilities  now  afforded,  and  the  encouragement  held 
out,  it  is  our  anxious  hope  that  Anglo-Saxon  literature  may  form 
a  prominent  branch  of  education;  and  that  the  rising  generation, 
while  they  regard  with  reverence  the  monumental  remains  of  their 
ancestors,  will  be  taught  not  to  be  forgetful  of  their  language. 


Art.  V, — Elizabethan  Religious  History.  By  Henry  Soames, 
M.  A.  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.     London,  1839. 

The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Soames,  whose  diligence  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Ecclesiastical  history  is  already  attested  by  several  valuable 
works,  is  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  the 
Church,  from  the  point  where  his  former  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
Burnet,  drops  it:  that  is,  from  the  Convocation  of  1562,  in  which 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  finally  settled,  aud  which  both  of 
them  consider  to  be  the  proper  termination  for  a  History  of  the 
Reformation ;  though  Burnet  has  run  on  for  five  years  longer,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  correspondence  sent  him  from    Zurich 
between  the  English  and  foreign  Reformers.     We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive any  page  of  our  Church  history  to  which  a  student,  quali- 
fied, by  his  acquaintance  with  antiquity  and  his  freedom  from 
party  views,  rightly  to  appreciate  the  character  and  imporunce 
of  the  great  crisis  from  which  the  English  Church   had  just 
emerged,  would  turn  with  greater  interest.     Both  her  historical 
position  and  her  internal  state  would  afford  him  matter  of  anxious 
consideration.     As  regards  the  first  of  these,  he  could  not  but 
view  her  recent  emancipation  from  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  as  a  critical  act,  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences 
for  the  future.     While  his  historical  knowledge  would  satisfy  bim 
that  this  influence  had  become  secularized  and  tyrannical,  con- 
nected also  with  such  grave  abuses  as  to  render  its  removal  a 
cause  of  thankfulness,  it  would  also  remind  him  that  it  originally 
bore  a  very  different  character.     Indeed,  apart  from  history,  it 
must  be  plain  to  any  unprejudiced  person  that  a  power  appealing 
entirely  to  unseen  and  spiritual  sanctions,  opposing  itself  to  self- 
ishness, to  cupidity,  to  the  whole  current  of  worldly  passions, 
could  never  have  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  them,  had  it  not 
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rested  on  a  truer  and  nobler  foundation  than  vulgar  ambition  on 
the  one  band,  and  servility  on  the  other.  And  German  histo- 
rians, whose  testimony,  being  Protestant,  is  beyond  suspicion, 
have  lately  demonstrated  how  entirely  the  great  Pontiffs,  to  whom 
the  increase  of  the  Papal  influence  is  attributable,  extended  it  by 
becoming  a  rallying  point  for  the  Christian  world,  the  protectors 
of  the  rights  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Church  against  the  rapacity 
of  princes  and  nobles,  by  being  zealous  in  redressing  wrongs,  in 
reforming  abuses,  in  establishing  the  faith.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  this  intiuence,  if  only  that  it  connected  her  with  continental 
Churches,  and  facilitated  an  interchange  of  talents  and  gifts  for 
the  service  of  God,  the  English  church  had  in  former  times  fre- 
quently experienced.  Now  however  a  severe  necessity  had  com- 
pelled her  to  forego  these  advantages,  to  entrench  herself  in  her 
insular  position,  and  to  depend  on  her  own  resources  for  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  faith — on  her  own  vigour  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy— on  her  own  power,  or  the  protection 
of  pious  princes,  for  immunity  from  the  encroachments  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  world.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
very  earliest  jitate  of  the  English  Church,  this  isolated  position 
had  been  to  her  for  several  centuries  an  unknown  and  untried 
position,  and  was  therefore  now  a  hazardous  one.  There  was 
obviously  danger  (as  the  events  before  Elizabeth's  time  had 
proved)  of  the  Regale  becoming  at  least  as  peremptory,  as  over- 
bearing, and  as  oppressive  as  the  Pontificate.  The  horse  had 
accepted  the  services  of  the  man  to  deliver  himself  from  the  stag 
— be  had  now  to  deprecate  being  overridden  by  his  late  ally. 

And  next  as  regards  her  internal  state;  the  student  would  be 
anxious  to  discover  whether  the  late  flood  of  religious  excitement 
had  left  the  foundation  of  the  faith  unshaken,  whether  men  pre- 
served their  allegiance  to  it  now  that  it  had  been  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  many  corruptions,  or  whether  they  were  turning 
against  it  those  dangerous  weapons,  ridicule  and  natural  reason, 
which  had  been  somewhat  too  freely  used  in  the  past  conflict. 
He  would  perceive  various  indications  of  that  unsettled  state  of 
mind  which  seems  the  inevitable  attendant  of  a  religious  revolu- 
tion, of  that  temper  by  which  persons  who  have  been  placed 
under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  sifting  and  criticising  the  creed  of 
their  forefathers,  are  powerfully  allured  onwards  to  further  changes* 
From  this  temptation  even  our  principal  Reformers,  who  in  the 
main  took  their  stand  so  firmly  on  the  basis  of  Catholic  antiquity, 
were  not  preserved*  There  is  a  grotesque  instance  of  this  in  one 
of  Latimer's  Sermons,  where,  speaking  of  the  Reformed  faith  in 
the  latter  part  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  he  says,  ''  It  is  yet 
but  a  mingle-mangle,  or  hotch-potch,  I  cannot  tell  what;  partly 
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popery  and  partlj  true  religion  mingled  together.  They  say  in 
my  country,  when  they  call  their  hogs  to  the  swine-trough, '  come 
to  the  mingle-mangle^  come,  puz,  come' !  Even  so  do  they  make 
a  mingle-mangle  of  the  Gospel."  And  if  Latimer,  who  was  so 
thoroughly  English,  could  allow  himself  to  speak  thus,  much 
more  reason  was  there  to  apprehend  that  "  Germanical  natures/' 
as  Archbishop  Parker  called  them,  t.  e,  those  who  during  their 
exile  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  continental  Reformers, 
and  became  familiarized  with  their  sweeping  and  wholesale  pro- 
ceedings, would  not  rest  satisfied  without  introducing  changes  of 
a  similar  character  in  the  Church  at  home,  particularly  with  re*- 
ference  to  her  ritual  and  discipline* 

The  fortunes  of  the  Church,  at  this  time,  for  good  or  for  e?il, 
appearing  to  be  suspended  in  so  nice  a  balance,  one  natuiallj 
opens  a  narrative  of  the  period  with  feelings  of  deep  interest — we 
cannot  say,  however,  for  our  own  parts,  that  we  close  this  volume 
with  a  sense  of  their  having  been  satisfied.     This  partly  arises 
from  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Soames  has  treated  his  subject;  his 
diligence  and  candour  are  truly  praiseworthy,  but  he  seems  to  be 
deficient  in  the  power  of  grasping  the  important  and  critical 
points  of  his  subject-matter,  and  in  placing  them  in  their  due 
position  with  the  subordinate  ones  grouped  around  them.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  we  toil  on  from  page  to  page  blindly  and  wearily, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  statement  of  some  master-principle,  which 
may  both  throw  light  on  the  tangled  maze  through  which  we  have 
passed,  and  be  a  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  way  onwards.     Still 
less  does  he  seem  to  realize  to  himself  that  no  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  can  be  indifferent,  that  all  must  have  a  tendency 
either  to  the  maintenance  or  dereliction  of  the  high  trust  com- 
mitted to  her,  and  all  therefore  are  the  appropriate  subjects  of 
praise  or  blame  to  the  historian,  whose  duty  it  is  to  distinguish 
those  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  which  in  the  struggle  itself 
were  imperfectly  seen,  and  by  both  parties,  it  may  be,  overstept 
And  hence  the  tone  of  moral  colouring  in  which  he  represents 
his  facts  is  so  vague  and  undecided,  that  the  eye  grows  dim  aod 
weary,  and  would  gladly  accept  in  exchange  some  bolder  and 
more  determinate  tints,  even  if  they  were  not  laid  on  exactly  iu 
the  places  or  upon  the  figures  which  one's  own  taste  might  ap- 
prove.    We  are  fully  sensible  that  in  saying  this  we  are  imputing 
a  serious  fault  to  Mr*  Soames's  history,  since  we  thereby  imply 
that  it  imperfectly  performs  its  loftiest  function,  and  moreover 
contributes  to  give  speciousness  to  the  vulgar  sneer,  that  there  is 
nothing  great,  earnest,  or  noble  in  religious  controversies.  There- 
fore, before  taking  notice  of  the  work  itself,  we  must  endeavour 
to  justify  our  strictures  on  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  by 
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giving  an  instance  or  two^  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Soames  is  speaking  of  the  effect  Puritanism 
bad  in  undermining  several  ancient  customs  which  had  survived 
the  Reformation  itself:  he  delivers  an  opinion  that  in  this  it 'Mid 
some  service/'  and  then  proceeds : — 

"  In  one  conspicuoas  observance,  althongb  of  high  antiquity,  the  gO' 
Ternment  left  really  nothing  for  Puritanism  to  effect.  Adherents  to  that 
system  were  very  far  from  undervaluing  fasting,  but  as  usual  abhorred 
the  stated  fasts  prescribed  by  Rome.  This  reprobation,  aided  by  men's 
geoeial  impatience  of  restraint,  seems  to  have  driven  the  customary  fish- 
days  very  much  out  of  fashion.  The  change  was  naturally  disagreeable 
to  those  who  lived  by  fishing.  Their  interests,  however,  were  duly  re- 
garded in  an  order  of  council,  directed  for  circulation,  to  the  primate, 
enjoining  the  customary  attention  to  *  embring  and  fish-days.'  But  no 
Puritan  had  any  occasion  for  alarm.  Religions  considerations  were  en- 
tirely disclaimed.  People,  it  was  declared,  were  not  required  to  con- 
tioae  this  form  of  fasting  for  any  liking  of  Popish  ceremonies  hereto- 
fore Qsed  (which  are  utterly  detested),  but  only  to  maintain  the  mariners 
and  the  navy  of  this  land,  by  setting  men  a  fishing.*' — p.  245. 

Now  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  divine  of  Mr.  Soames's  charac- 
ter can  really  intend  to  class  the  immutable  Christian  obligation 
of  fasting  and  abstinence  together  with  those  other  antient  cus- 
toms which  Puritanism  "  did  some  service"  in  removing,  or  that 
he  can  approve  of  the  low  economical  reasons  for  retaining  its 
observance,  which  an  unworthy  compliance  with  the  temper  of 
the  day  dictated;  and  we  therefore  think  that  we  have  reason  to 
complain  of  his  using  language  respecting  it  so  equivocal  as  to 
,  give  a  fair  pretext  to  those,  who  at  the  present  day  disparage  this 
duty,  to  claim  his  authority  in  their  favour. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  his  neutrality  or  indiffer- 
ence in  a  case  where  express  censure  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate: we  will  now  take  one  of  another  kind.  Mr.  Soames 
observes,  that  after  the  Reformation  there  arose  ''  a  want  of  a 
vent  for  severe  and  ascetic  views  of  religion." 

"  Such  views,"  he  proceeds,  *^  are  always  popular  among  those  to 
whom  the  indulgences  of  wealth  are  unattainable.  Nor,  from  remorse, 
temper,  enthusiasm,  and  various  incidents,  are  they  without  many  ad- 
mirers in  every  class.  While  the  monastic  system  continued  in  active 
operation,  fanatical,  stern,  envious,  and  gloomy  spirits  found  everywhere 
fiicilities  for  a  religious  development.  But  all  such  became  uneasy  for 
want  of  new  channels,  when  conventual  penitentiaries  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared, begging  friars  no  longer  extolled  devotional  raptures,  and 
ascetic  observances  ceased  to  disparage  a  less  obtrusive  piety.  No  cen- 
sore  is  intended  here  upon  severe,  enthusiastic,  or  ascetic  principles, 
whether  Protestant  or  Romish,  nor  upon  any  who  favour  without  adopt- 
ing them.     Most  of  those  who  hold  such  opinions  are  sincerely  pious, 
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though  baman  infirmity  sometimes  betrays  tbem  into  uncbaritableoess 
and  indiscretion.  The  latter  class  aids  in  diffusing  a  conviction  that 
real  amendment  will  alone  consist  with  bright  prospects  for  eternity." — 
p.  31. 

Now  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  '^  devotional  raptures" 
are  not  spoken  of  in  somewhat  an  unbecoming  way ;  nor  whether 
it  is  a  true  or  profound  view  of  the  matter  to  say,  that  people  are 
self-denying  because  they  cannot  help  it,  or  have  beeu  wicked, 
or  ar^  enthusiastic  and  moody;  nor  will  we  dilate,  by  way  of 
answer,  on  such  examples  as  St.  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gan- 
dia  and  Viceroy  of  Catalonia,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  virtuous 
and  prosperous  career,  renounced  his  dignities  and  revenues,  and 
embraced  a  religious  and  austere  life  ;**  or  as  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo,  who,  amidst  the  necessary  cares  and  pomp  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Milan,  preserved  the  most  perfect  mortification  and  simplicity 
in  private.  But  we  will  take  this  broad  ground — that  a  practice 
which  has  a  so  manifestly  powerful  effect  on  our  relations  with  the 
world,  on  the  temper  of  our  minds,  on  our  whole  religious  character, 
must  be  something  much  better  or  much  worse  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  a  harmless  eccentricity ;  and  people  who  are  in  earnest 
feel  that  it  is  trifling  with  them  to  treat  it  as  such.  If  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
to  fill  us  with  lofty  notions  of  our  own  merits,  to  be  alien  to  what 
is  called  the  mild  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  let  it  be  con- 
demned with  due  severity.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  as  it  is  the  literal,  so  it  is  the  truest 
and  highest  form  in  which  obedience  to  the  precept  of  perfection, 
of  selling  all  that  we  have  and  taking  up  our  cross,  can  be  ex- 
pressed,— ^a  precept  which  in  its  spirit  speaks  to  every  one,  then  let 
us  not  sully  with  affected  candour  and  faint  praise  what  we  have 
not  courage  to  imitate ;  rather  let  us  be  thankful  that  such  an  ex- 
emplar and  encouragement  of  our  puny  strivings  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  us. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  refer  more  directly  to  the  volume 
before  us.     It  may  be  briefly  described  as  containing  an  account 

*  As  perhaps  the  phrase,  "  an  austere  life,"  conveys  little  idea  to  peopl«*s  minds 
now-a-days  but  of  a  formal  discipliite,  of  a  hair  shirt  and  a  knotted  cord,  we  subjoin  a 
little  trait  of  each  of  the  holy  men  we  have  mentioned,  to  show  how  simple  and  unpre- 
tending, how  compatible  with  the  commonest  routine  life,  true  Christian  mortification 
is.  One  day,  when  his  broth  had  by  accident  been  made  with  bitter  herbs,  S.  Francis 
eat  it  cheerfully  without  saying  a  word.  Being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  he  said,  "  I 
never  eat  any  thing  fitter  for  me.''  When  others  found  out  the  mistake,  and  tbe  cook, 
in  great  confusion,  aiked  his  pardon :  "  May  God  bless  and  reward  you,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  the  only  person  amongst  all  my  brethren  that  knows  what  suits  me  best/*— > 
When  some  one  would  have  had  a  bed  warmed  for  S.  Charles  Borroroeo,  he  said,  with  a 
imile,  '*  Tbe  best  way  not  to  find  the  bed  cold,  is  to  go  colder  to  bed  than  tbe  bed  is.*' 
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of  the  Puritanical  controversy i^-^rs^,  as  regards  Ceremonies ;  ite- 
condly,  as  regards  Discipline;  thirdly ,  as  regards  Doctrine;  also 
an  account,  running  collaterally  through  the  whole  of  the  last- 
mentioned  narrative,  of  Romish  recusancy. 

In  reviewing  the  Puritanical  struggle,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the 
very  gradual  progress  of  their  objections,  beginning  with  the  cap 
and  surplice,  continued  on  into  the  ritual  and  ordinances,  and 
ending  with  doctrine  itself.  That  the  point  of  the  vestures  was 
not  conceded  to  them,  we  seem  to  owe  entirely  to  Archbishop 
Parker  and  to  the  queen.  Grindal  expressly  tells  us,  that  Be  and 
bis  brother  exiles,  who  were  raised  to  the  bench  on  Elizabeth's 
accession,  **  contended  long  and  earnestly,  before  preferment  was 
accepted,  for  a  complete  revolution  in  ecclesiastical  attire  ;^  and 
we  have  moreover  the  individual  opinions  of  most  of  them ;  Jewel 
for  instance  calls,  or  rather  approves  of  Peter  Martyr's  calling 
tbem,  the  "  relics  of  the  Amorites."  Encouraged  by  such  sym- 
pathy, it  was  no  wonder  that  others  should  actually  refuse  to 
conform.  The  Archbishop's  firmness  in  compelling  uniformity, 
the  ejection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sampson  from  the  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  and  his  imprisonment,  and  that  of  Dr.  Laurence  Hum- 
phry, president  of  Magdalen  College,  the  deprivation  of  thirty- 
seven  of  the  London  clergy  through  the  unwilling  agency  of 
Grindal,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  Puritan  party  ex- 
ternal to  the  Church — these  things  are  well  known  and  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here. 

The  transition  from  this  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy to  the  one  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  succeeding  it, 
is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Soames. 

''  Demands  were  no  longer  limited  by  vestures  and  a  few  ceremonies. 
Duqp^e  was  now  the  cry.  The  Church  must  surrender  every  thing 
bat  her  doctrines.  Questions  upon  the  ordinal  parity  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  gave  way  to  denial  of  any  difference  in  function,  rank,  or 
dignity.  Episcopacy,  it  was  insisted,  bad  no  exclusive  right  of  ordina- 
tion or  discipline.  *  *  *  The  new  platform,  as  the  Disciplinarians 
called  their  system,  denounced  archdeacons,  deans,  and  other  cathedral 
fooctiooaries,  as  unknown  to  Scripture  or  primitive  antiquity.  Their 
precedence  was  therefore  an  infringement  upon  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
mtbyters.  A  godly  discipline  could  alone  prevent  indiscriminate  ac- 
cess to  the  Lord's  table  and  general  claims  to  communion  with  a 
Chnrch  described  in  her  own  Articles  as  a  congregation  of  faithful 
people.  Her  formularies  too  were  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  a  Liturgy 
was  readily  conceded ;  in  fact,  the  Puritans  used  commonly  that  of 
Geneva,  but  they  claimed  free  licence  for  e^emporaneous  prayers, 
hoth  before  and  after  sermon.  The  English  service  was  faulty^  from 
frequent  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  responses  by  the  congregation. 
Nor  was  it  proper  to  say,  in  the  marriage  office,  xoith  my  body  I  thee 
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wonhip;  or  in  that  for  burials  over  almost  every  corpacy  ts  sure  wd 
certam  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  Nor  were  lesaons  to  be 
read  from  the  Apocrypha,  nor  ought  cathedral  service  to  continue,  or  the 
use  of  musical  instruments  iu  any  Church. 

*'  The  homilies  escaped  objection,  but  ordination  of  any  unable  to 
preach  was  condemned.  Loud  were  declamations  against  dumb  ndmsten^ 
pluralists,  and  non-residents.  Individuals,  exercising  ecclesiastical  p- 
tronage,  usurped  upon  the  rights  of  congregations.  The  pastor  should 
be  the  people  s  choice. 

**  The  observation  of  Saints'  days,  of  Lent,  and  of  other  stated  fasts, 
was  unscriptural  and  superstitious.  Buying  and  selling  on  the  Lord's 
day  should  no  longer  be  suflfered. 

''  In  baptism  the  sign  of  a  cross  was  improper,  as  were  also  the  occit 
sional  administration  by  midwives,  or  other  women ;  the  use  of  sponsors, 
unless  parents  were  dead,  or  in  a  distant  country ;  and  the  answers  of 
sponsors,  in  the  child's  name  instead  of  their  own.  Names  of  heathen 
origin,  or  designating  any  person  in  the  Trinity,  or  Angels,  were  objec^ 
tionable.  The  churching  of  women  was  akin  to  Jewish  purification; 
confirmation  might  be  administered  too  soon,  and  wore  something  of  a 
sacramental  aspect ;  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper  was  connected  with 
idolatrous  abuse  among  Papists ;  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  was 
founded  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  Scripture  3  the  ring  in  marriage 
was  devised  by  Romanists,  to  give  that  rite  the  character  of  a  sacrament 
••*•**  The  surplice  and  certain  ceremonies,  professedly  reserved 
for  decency,  were  denied  any  such  character^  and  branded  as  disgraces 
to  the  Reformation," 

These  opinions  soon  found  Parliamentary  advocates,  and  two 
bills  were  brought  into  the  Lower  House  for  abolishing  the  bulk 
of  established  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  rejecting  some  of  the 
Thirty- nine  Articles.  The  Commons  passed  that  for  rites  and 
ceremonies^  and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
But  the  Queen  signified  her  high  displeasure,  and  both  bills  were 
dropped.  This  deference  to  her  wishes  seems  to  have  disgusted 
their  friends  out  of  doors,  for  they  now  published,  what  they  had 
before  prepared,  '^  An  Admonition  to  Parliament ;"  being  a 
virulent  pamphlet,  full  of  abuse  of  the  Clergy,  Liturgy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  polity.  Mr.  Soames  has  given  a 
sketch  of  its  contents,  which  are  so  similar  in  ton^  and  matter  to 
the  objections  just  quoted,  that  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  one 
passage.  After  mentioning  their  allegation  that  the  Burial  ser- 
vice  maintains  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  may  be  **  partly  gathered 
out  of  some  of  the  prayers ;"  in  which  allegation,  by  the  way,  we 
have  at  any  rate  a  remarkable  testimony  to  Sir  Herbert  Jenner's 
late  memorable  judgment,  that  our  Church  has  never  forbidden 
such  prayers;  Mr.  Soames  proceeds: — 

**  Exceptions  are  also  taken  against  various  passages  in  the  Prayer- 
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book,  and  among  tbem  against  praying  that '  all  men  may  be  saved.' 
The  Psalms  are  said  to  be  '  tossed  in  most  places  like  tennis-balls/  and 
Sunday  amuaements,  immemorlally  in  vogue^  are  invidiously  mentioned 
as  if  chargeable  upon  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Cathedrals  are  stig- 
matized as  '  Popish  dens/  v^hich,  together  with  the  Queen's  chapel^  by 
their  organs  and  curious  singing,  *  must  be  patterns  and  precedents  to 
the  people  of  all  superstitions.'  The  monitors  add,  *  we  should  be  long 
to  tell  your  Honours  of  Cathedral  Churches,  the  dens  aforesaid  of  all 
loitering  lubbers,  where  Master  Dean,  Master  Vice-Dean,  Master  Canons, 
or  Master  Prebendaries  the  greater.  Master  Petty  Canons,  or  Canons  the 
lesser,  Master  Chancellor  of  the  Church,  Master  Treasurer,  or  otherwise 
called  Judas  the  purse-bearer,  the  chief  chorister,  singing-men  (special 
favourers  of  religion),  sque^ing  choristers,  organ-players,  gospellers, 
pistellers,  pensioners,  sextons,  vergers,  &c.  live  in  great  idleness,  and 
have  their  abiding.  If  you  would  know  whence  all  these  come,  we  can 
easily  answer  you,  that  they  come  from  the  Pope,  as  out  of  the  Trojan 
horse's  belly,  to  the  destruction  of  God's  JiLingdom." 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  this  extract,  for  who 
knows  but  that  this  very  bead-roll  of  Cathedral  officers  may  have 
suggested  an  idea  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Duties  and  Revenues?  Sure  enough  it  is  that  they  have 
not  only  proposed  to  sacrifice  to  the  Puritanism  of  the  day  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  functionaries,  but  have  also  been  care- 
ful to  reduce  under  one  denomination  the  few  who  are  to  be 
spared ;  so  that  if  their  recommendations  are  adopted,  Precisian 
ears  will  be  no  longer  offended  with  the  obnoxious  titles  of 
Master  Prebendary,  Vicar-Choral,  Priest-Choral,  and  so  forth, 
but  Master  Canon,  and  Master  Canon  the  lesser  will  alone  remain ; 
and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  precedent  will  be 
followed  up,  and  even  those  small ''  relics  of  the  Amorites"  rooted 
out  of  the  solitary  Cathedral  close. 

The  most  prominent  and  eloquent  advocate  of  those  opinions, 
and  whom  mr,  Hallam  calls  the  author  of  the  Admonition  itself 
(though  this  does  not  appear),  was  Thomas  Cartwright,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Both  the  old  biographer  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Fuller  ascribe  his  discontent  to  the  pre- 
ference shewn  by  Elizabeth  to  Preston,  his  opponent  in  the 
Philosophy  act  held  before  the  queen  on  her  visit  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  1564.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  shortly  afterwards  withdrew 
to  Geneva,  and  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
prevailing  there.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  in  his  lectures  denounced  archbishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  the  like,  as  impious  both  in  name  and 
office,  and  denied  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Church. 
Against  the  surplice  he  and  two  followers  preached  with  so 
mach  vehemence,  one  Sunday  morning,  that  all  Trinity  College, 
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excepting  three,  appeared  without  it  io  the  chapel  at  eveniog 
prayers.  For  these  flagrant  acts  of  disobedience  he  was  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  and  professorship,  and  driven  from  the  Uni- 
versity. These  sufferings  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and 
the  talent  he  shewed  in  his  Defence  of' the  Admomtion^  which  bad 
been  attacked  by  Whitgift,  obtained  for  him  from  his  party  all 
that  exaggerated  veneration  which  sectarians,  who  have  cut  them- 
selves off  from  communion  with  the  high  virtues  of  holy  men  of 
past  ages,  are  wont  unworthily  to  lavish  upon  some  contemporary 
partizan. 

''  They  termed  him  their  *  most  reverend  brother,  Master  Cartwrigbt,' 
and  introdaoed  his  name  into  their  prayers.  A  congregation  do  toooer 
heard  of  his  deliverance  from  prison  than  it  *  had  Psalms  of  thanksgi?- 
ing,  prayers  to  the  same  purpose,  and  a  sermon.'  The  books  of  T.  C, 
as  they  were  familiarly  called,  were  deemed  necessary  *  for  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  One  admirer  compliments  them  as  '  the 
rare  bird's  books/  Another  thought  of  him  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  did 
of  Solomon.  A  third  maintains  roundly  that  *  the  form  of  govemment 
set  down  by  T.  C  was  '  commanded  by  God'." 

He  withdrew,  however,  to  Antwerp,  and  resided  there  some 
years.  On  his  return  from  thence  the  jEarl  of  Leicester  appointed 
him  master  of  a  hospital  at  Warwick,  lately  founded  by  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  first  Presbytery  was  erected  at  Wandsworth,  and 
congregations  were  secretly  formed  through  the  country.  National 
synods  were  held,  and  Cartwrigbt  was  called  from  his  retirement 
at  Warwick  to  act  as  moderator.  Upon  this  he  was  broogbt 
into  the  Consistory  Court  of  St.  Paul's  before  Aylmer  Bishop  of 
London,  the  two  chief  justices  and  other  law  officers,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  answering  under  oath  ex  officio  thirty-two  charges. 
These  involved  his  renunciation  of  deacon's  orders,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  foreign  ordination;  his  acting  as  president  of  an 
unlawful  eldership  claiming  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  his  pub« 
lication  or  promotion  of  illegal  declarations.  On  his  declining  to 
take  the  oath  to  answer  all  these  charges,  he  was  remanded  to  tbe 
Fleet,  where  he  remained  for  some  time;  at  last  he  was  liberated, 
and  ended  his  days  peacefully  at  his  hospital. 

But  the  same  spirit  which  had  inspired  Cartwrigbt  continued 
to  blaze,  and  with  still  greater  violence.  Not  long  after  the 
Admo^iition,  appeared  the  famous  Mar-Prelate  Tracts.  The 
principal  author  of  these,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  charac- 
ter among  those  whose  misguided  and  presumptuous  zeal  led  them 
to  an  untimely  end,  was  John  Penry.  He  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '*  a  poor  young  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales,"  and  who  was  *'  the  first,  since  the  last  springing  of  the' 
Gospel  in  this  latter  age,  that  publicly  laboured  to  have  the 
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blessed  seed  thereof  ^own  in  those  barren  mountains."  This, 
iodeedy  he  did  in  an  irregular  way,  being  unordained,  and  the 
jfaoie  impetuosity  seduced  him  into  more  dangerous  practices. 
He  was  seized  in  London,  and  some  papers  found  on  him  rela- 
tive to  the  queen,  the  tenor  of  which  was  adjudged  worthy  of 
death,  and  he  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  54  years.  His  last 
protestation  is  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  part 
of  it  from  the  Appendix  to  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
p.  304. 

"  Far  be  it  that  either  the  saving  of  an  earthly  life,  the  regard  which 
in  nature  I  ought  to  have  to  the  desolate  outward  state  of  a  poor  friend- 
less widow  and  four  poor  fatherless  infants,  whereof  the  eldest  is  not 
above  four  years  old,  which  I  am  to  leave  behind  me,  or  any  other  out- 
ward thing,  should  enforce  me  by  the  denyal  of  God's  truth  contrary 
anto  my  conscience  to  leese  mine  own  soul.  Great  things  in  this  life  I 
never  sought  for,  not  so  much  as  in  thought.  A  mean  and  base  out- 
ward state,  according  to  my  mean  condition,  I  was  content  with.  Suf- 
ficiency I  have  had  with  great  outward  troubles  3  but  most  contented  I 
was  with  my  lot.  And  content  I  am  and  shalbe  with  my  undeserved 
and  untimely  death;  beseeching  the  Lord  that  it  be  not  laid  unto  the 
diarge  of  any  creature  in  this  land.  For  I  do  from  my  heart  forgive  all 
those  that  seek  my  life,  as  I  desire  to  be  forgiven  in  the  day  of  strict 
account,  praying  for  them  as  for  mine  own  soul.  That  although  upon 
earth  we  cannot  accord,  we  may  yet  meet  in  Heaven,  unto  our  eternal 
comfort  and  unity,  where  al  controversies  shalbe  at  an  end." 

We  have  now  reached,  it  must  be  admitted  by  hast^  and  irre- 
gular steps,  that  part  of  the  volume  before  us  which  notices 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  and  at  the  same  time  that  third 
and  last  stage  of  the  Puritanical  controversy,  their  doctrinal  dif- 
ference with  the  Church — a  difference  which  this  and  his  other 
writings  may  be  considered,  if  not  to  have  created,  at  least  to 
have  brought  out  into  distinct  consciousness  and  life.  Any  re- 
marks of  our  own  on  this  part  of  the  subject  may  well  be  spared, 
when  we  are  able  to  point  to  the  Preface  to  the  late  edition  of 
Hooker  by  Professor  Keble.  There  is  contained,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  pages,  and  in  a  form  the  roost  unpretending,  not  only  a 
luminous  account  of  Hooker's  work  itself,  and  of  its  bearings  and 
operation  upon  the  events  of  the  day,  but  hints  and  principles  of 
general  application,  the  depth  of  which  is  only  perceived  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  mastered  and  understood,  and  by  which  the 
student  feels  himself  put  in  possession  of  a  talisman,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  unlock  the  secrets  and  difficulties  of  early  Reformed 
Theology. 

Somewhat,  however,  we  wish  to  say  explanatory  of  our  obser- 
vation that  it  was  Hooker  who  first  made  apparent  the  growing 
difference  between  Church  doctrine  and  Puritan  doctrine,  and 
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Mho  by  his  own  works  established  and  strengthened  that  separa- 
tion. And  we  will  adduce  what  seems  to  us  a  confimnation  of 
this,  at  least  in  one  particular.  The  Lambeth  Articles  bear  date 
]595»  that  is,  one  year  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  first 
four  Books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  several  years  after 
the  delivery  of  the  discourses  censured  byTravers;  and  a  jea- 
lousy of  the  tendency  of  Hooker's  Theology  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  causes  of  their  promulgation.  Supposing 
such  to  have  been  the  case,  it  may  be  thought  rather  to  prove  that 
Hooker's  views  were,  on  their  appearance,  generally  disapproved 
of;  and  so  it  does,  if  we  take  the  common  view  of  these  Articles, 
namely,  that  they  were  the  development  and  expression  of  the 
opinions  then  dominant  in  the  Church;  a  view  which  their  concoc- 
tion by  a  set  of  learned  men  from  Cambridge,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Primate,  and  their  publication  by  the  latter,  certainly  seems  to 
warrant.  We  believe,  however,  die  true  state  of  the  ca^e  to  be 
this,  and  if  so,  it  will  tell  strongly  on  the  other  side  : — 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history  well  know  that 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  do  not  speak  the  Calvinistic  language; 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other — that  only  one  year,  as  dbe  Ute 
(alas !  that  we  must  write  that  word)  Principal  of  King's  College 
has  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  eloquent  Lectures,  intervened  be- 
tween their  date  and  the  first  publication  of  Calvin's  opinions— 
an  interval  much  too  short  for  the  latter  to  have  gained  any  ground 
in  England.  But  it  is  also  true  that  very  shortly  afterwards 
English  theology  became  extensively  tinctured  with  them,  and 
from  this  infection  Whitgift,  who  perhaps  was  not  well  versed  in 
the  writings  of  antiquity — some  assert  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
Greek — did  not  escape.  Of  these  early  prepossessions  a  party  of 
divines  at  Cambridge  availed  themselves,  rinding  that  a  dispo- 
sition to  recur  to  a  more  Catholic  tone  of  doctrine  was  rapidly 
spreading — a  disposition  which,  in  a  Church  that  has  never  relin- 
quished the  appeal  to  antiquity,  nor  bound  herself  by  lengthy  and 
determinate  confessions  to  the  opinions  of  any  particular  age, 
must  ever  be  springing  up  from  time  to  time — they  attempted  to 
repress  it  at  one  of  its  salient  points,  by  affixing  to  part  of  the 
Articles  a  narrow  and  sectarian  interpretation.  Herein  they  sig- 
nally failed,  and  thus  what  was  intended  to  be  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  a  peculiar  line  of  doctrine,  became  indicative  of  its 
decline,  and  of  the  rise  of  doctrine  of  that  purer  and  more  Catho- 
lic tone,  which  was  hereafter  to  distinguish  the  Church  from 
Puritanism  as  widely  as  they  were  already  separated  in  their  cere- 
monial and  discipline. 

Mr.  Soames  devotes  two  chapters  and  part  of  a  third  to  an 
account  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
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priests  to  recover  their  lost  footing  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  pain  of  the  cruel  suiFerings  to  which  men 
ivere  exposed,  who  had  risked  their  all  in  order  to  propagate 
Mrhat  thej  deemed  the  truth  among  their  countrymen,  or  without 
sympathizing  with  piety  and  zeal,  such  as  Campian  possessed. 
Nor  can  we  admit  that  it  was  justifiable  to  put  men  to  death  for 
believing  that  a  contingency  might  arise  which  would  absolve 
them  from  allegiance  to  their  sovereign ;  for  this  is  what  a  recog- 
nition of  the  pope's  deposing  power — the  ostensible  cause  for 
which  most  of  them  suffered-^amounted  to.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  plainly  so  real  and  extensive,  though  perhaps  an  undefined 
connexion,  between  them,  and  the  foreign  political  intrigues 
against  Elizabeth  and  her  government,  that  the  severity  used  to- 
wards them  hardly  seems  to  exceed  those  limits  within  which  the 
cold  and  cruel  policy  of  the  world  is  considered  to  have  free 
range.  A  matter  of  state  policy  it  was  exclusively.  Neither  was 
the  Church  mixed  up  with  these  intrigues  and  persecutions  during 
their  occurrence,  nor  had  they  in  their  issue  and  result  any  in- 
fluence over  her  destinies,  and  we  therefore  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  follow  Mr.  Soames  through  their  detail.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
we  will  revert  to  some  remarks  of  his  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
volume,  which  bear  upon  what  seems  to  us  a  point  of  direct  and 
UDchangiog  importance  to  her  religious  well-being. 

The  following  quotation  has  reference  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  beads  of  the  Church  in  the  Vesture  controversy. 

^  fiat  althongh  there  was  really  no  hope  of  strangling  Puritanism  at 
its  birth,  yet  means  were  not  judiciously  chosen  even  for  circumscribing 
its  growth.  Reason  demanded  a  fiiU  exposition  of  the  national  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice  essentially  Romish,  and  a 
fiur  allowance  for  the  inveteracy  of  such  prepossessions.  But  this  rational 
and  liberal  course  is  little  found  in  arguments  against  vestnral  antipathies. 
It  is  true  that  policy  is  pleaded  for  retaining  the  habits,  and  that  violent 
reflections  upon  Popery  do  not  originate  with  reasoners  in  their  favour. 
The  causes,  however,  which  rendered  further  innovation  impolitic  are 
pissed  over  with*  little  orno  explanation,  and  Puritanical  violence  against 
Popery  is  rather  encouraged  than  rebuked.  Authority  is  the  main 
ground  alleged  for  the  vestures.  The  whole  difficulty  might  be  laid, 
with  seeming  justice,  upon  incurable  Popish  prejudices  in  the  Queen  and 
her  courtiers,  which  they  were  determined  upon  maintaining  with  a  high 
Laad^  among  a  people  becoming  dailtf  more  enlightened  than  themselves'' 

Again,  in  a  note  to  a  passage  already  extracted,  Mr.  Soames 
quotes  from  the  injunctions  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1559$  these 
words : — "  whensover  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  in  any  lesson , 
sermon,  or  otherwise  in  the  Church  pronounced,  that  due  re- 
verence be  made  of  all  persons,  young  aud  old,  with  lowness 
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of  courtesie  and  uncovering  of  heads  of  the  mankind  as  there- 
unto doth  necessarily  belong,  and  heretofore  hath  been  accus- 
tomed." And  from  the  18th  Canon  of  l60d  these^  **  and  like- 
wise when  in  the  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
mentioned  due  and  lovely  reverence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons 
present^  as  it  hath  been  accustomed."     He  then  obsehres, — 

*'  The  continuance  of  this  custom  seems  a  charitable  and  pradcnt 
regard  for  the  great  preponderance  of  national  prejudice.** 

Are  we  then  indeed  to  believe  with  Mr.  Soames^  that  the  true 
reason,  the  best  apology,  the  most  valid  justification  of  the  primi- 
tive ceremonies  observed  in  the  Anglican  ritual,  was  ^'  a  chari- 
table and  prudent  regard  for  the  great  preponderance  of  national 
prejudice  T  Shall  we  account  it  worthy  of  the  great  bishops  and 
divines  of  the  Elizabethan  age  to  dispose  of  such  a  question  by 
summing  up  the  amount  of  prejudice  on  either  side,  and  striking 
the  balance  accordingly?  Shall  we  admit  that  for  the  sake  of  things, 
which  they  really  thought  valueless  and  indifferent^  they  persisted 
in  a  course  which  harassed  men*s  consciences,  which  deprived 
the  Church  of  their  services  at  a  time  when  competent  ministers 
were  rarely  to  be  obtained,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  ejecting 
in  London  alone  thirty-seven  clergymen,  and  those  in  GriudaFs 
opinion  the  best  and  ablest?  Surely  in  this  as  in  other  questions, 
where  men  feel  strongly,  and  act  energetically  and  perseveringlj, 
there  must  have  been  some  deeper  principle,  some  nobler  senti- 
ment, which,  however  imperfectly  brought  out  into  consciousness, 
or  disguised  under  an  accidental  colouring,  did  really  direct  and 
actuate  their  conduct. 

Hooker  has  let  drop  some  pregnant  hints  on  this  subject;  let 
us  endeavour  to  pursue  it  in  our  own  words,  so  far  as  those  who 
can  hardly  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  theoretically,  are  able  or 
may  venture  to  speak  of  it  at  all.  We  would  observe  then  as 
follows: — 

While  both  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  are  the  trial-ground 
of  man,  and  things  both  of  sense  and  spirit  the  instruments  of  bis 
probation,  it  is  in  the  close  connexion  and  interdependence  of  the 
two  that  the  extreme  arduousness  of  this  probation  principally  lies. 
Were  man  a  purely  rational  and  contemplative  being,  or  did  his 
spiritual  and  sensitive  life  lie  in  distinct  and  separate  regions,  the 
task  might  be  comparatively  easy ;  not  so  when  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  sense  that  his  spirit  is  to  be  trained  and  elevated,  and 
again,  when  it  is  by  being  so  employed  that  his  senses  are  to  be 
refiued  and  spiritualized.  And  in  this  very  point,  in  the  harmo- 
nious training  of  our  entire  nature  were  the  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy  defective ;  they  formed  lofty  conceptions  of  tlie  per- 
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fection  to  which  the  sou)  of  man  might  attain,  but  his  body  they 
slighted  as  an  unworthy  and  worthless  companion,  whose  purity 
or  defilement  was  of  trivial  importance.     It  was  not  until  it  had 
been  ennobled  and  sanctified  by  an  union  with  the  Divine  nature 
that  its  true  dignity  was  recognised,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion was  seen  to  be  full  of  types  and  shadows  of  Divinity,  and  a 
fit  vestibule  through  which  the  worshippers  might  pass  on  into 
the  celestial  courts.     It  was  not  until  spiritual  benefits  the  most 
transcendent  were  committed  to  her  stewardship  to  be  dispensed 
under  the  form   and   covering  of  material   elements,  that  the 
Church  on  earth  became  fully  conscious  of  the  intimate  union  of 
these  two  worlds,  or  learned    to  scale  the  heavens   by  a  stair, 
the  steps  of  which  were  sensible  objects  and  similitudes.     Then 
it  was  that  men  began  to  show  due  reverence  to  those  outward 
forms  which  were  proved   to    be  so  closely  and   mysteriously 
connected  with  interior  verities,  that  Churches  became  holy  as 
types  of  the  spiritual  temple,  altars  as  consecrated  by  the  in- 
effable Presence,  crosses  as  symbols  of  our  redemption,  priests 
as  representatives  of  the  great  High  Priest,  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  as  shrines  in  which  the  grace  of  God  had  dwelt, 
and  as   testimonies  of  its   unconquerable  power*      And    thus 
grew  up  an  ample  and  stately  system   of  association  between 
things  visible  and  invisible,  and  so  centuries  rolled  on,  till  at  last 
in  a  dark  and  turbulent  age  some  minds  became  conscious  that 
they  had  themselves  fallen  into  the  error  of  severing  this  associa- 
tion, of  resting  in  the  outward  form,  and  of  ascribing  to  it  that 
sanctity  of  which  it  was  only  the  symbol.     This  they  knew  was 
the  case  with  themselves,  they  had  grounds  for  fearing  it  in  others, 
and  they  concluded  that  it  was  an  inveterate  irremediable  evil  in 
the  system  itself.     Now  while  we  recognize  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  such  minds,  while  we  believe  them  to  have  been  pro- 
vidential instruments  of  good,  we  need  not  shrink  from  perceiving 
in  them  a  certain  profane  and  presumptuous  temperament.  Their 
indignation  against  forms  has  been  excited  by  a  painful  consci- 
ousness of  their  own  abuse  of  them.    Their  grosser  minds  were 
content  to  be  arrested  and  fettered  down  by  the  symbol,  while 
more  spiritual  natures  pierced  through  it,  or  rather  ascended  by 
its  aid  to  the  reality.     And  this  is  the  reason  why  such  natures, 
refined  and  elevated  as  they  are,  have  an  affectionate  attachment  to 
forms,  while  they  are  rejected  by  those  who  really  stand  much 
niore  in  need  of  them.     Of  this  however  it  is  hopeless  to  per- 
suade men  who  have  become  possessed  with  the  feeling  above 
described ;  they  view  the  form  and  the  spirit  as  two  antagonist 
incompatible  principles,  which  can  only  flourish  upon  the  ruin 
and  expulsion  of  each  other. 
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Surely  this  view  of  the  matter  not  only  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains the  vehement  hostility  to  ceremonies  displayed  by  the  Pu- 
ritan party^  but  also  affords  a  higher  justification  of  the  course 
pursued  by  Churchmen  than  the  cold  plea  of  the  indifference  and 
lawfulness  of  such  ceremonies^  and|  therefore^  their  obligation 
when  enjoined.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  wish  to  take  higher 
ground ;  and  we  are  ready  to  concede  to  those  who  look  with 
such  suspicion  on  the  ''  imaginative"  part  of  religion  (most 
wrongly  so  calledi  if  thereby  is  meant  an  excitement  by  means  of 
the  senses  of  feelings  which  have  no  foundation  in  truth,  for  it  is 
in  fact  an  elevation  of  the  mind  by  such  means  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  most  substantial  verities,)  that  we  might  be  open  to  their 
censure — to  the  censure  of  placing  a  needless  stumbling  block  io 
the  path  of  weaker  brethren,  did  we  merely  consider  it  aa  a  mat- 
ter innocent  and  indifferent*  But  we  freely  profess  that  we  con- 
sider it  of  the  greatest  moment,  as  an  integral  and  divinely-or* 
dained  portion  of  religion^  which  cannot  be  neglected  without 
grievous  detriment;  and  onthis  the  justification  of  our  solicitude 
for  it  rests. 

Educated  persons  may  perhaps  believe  that  they  can  dispense 
with  it,  not  so  those  who  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  ten- 
derest  concern,  the  poor  of  Christ.  What  can  be  the  result  to 
them  of  the  present  system  of  disparaging  all  symbolical  acts, 
even  the  slender  and  constantly  decreasing  store  which  remains  to 
us,  but  to  degrade  and  condemn  that  visible  world  in  which  the 
poor  wholly  live,  instead  of  exaltine  and  sanctifying,  and  making 
It  the  avenue  to  the  world  invisible  :  With  this  unbridged  gulf 
between  the  two  what  can  befal  them  but  either  to  remain  buried 
and  grovelling  in  things  of  sense,  or,  in  their  unaided  abrupt  as- 
pirations after  heavenly  things,  to  overreach  themselves,  and  fall 
back  upon  unhealthy  self-contemplation  and  excitement  ?  Would 
that  modern  religionists  could  in  some  degree  realize  this,  and 
they  would  be  candid  enough  at  least  to  bear  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  others  if  they  cannot  share  in  it ! 

Let  it  be  observed  in  conclusion,  that  no  censure  is  here  in- 
tended or  implied  upon  our  own  Reformation  in  this  particular, 
nor  is  any  opmion  expressed  as  to  whether  each  and  eveiy  part 
of  the  ancient  ritual  that  waa  discarded  had  become  so  inextri- 
cably linked  with  error  as  to  render  its  abolition  unavoidable. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  painful,  unseemly,  and  in  no  wise  profitable. 
All  we  wish  to  have  acknowledged  is  the  principle^ — the  principle 
of  the  spirituality  of  forms.  If  we  could  hope  to  persuade 
people  to  do  this,  to  bewail  the  hard  necessity  which  led  to  their 
curtailment,  and  to  confess  that  it  was  because  we  had  become 
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too  gross  and  sensual  for  them,  not  they  too  puerile  and  no  longer 
needful  for  us ;  above  all  if  we  could  persuade  them  affectionately 
to  cherish  and  observe  those  which  our  own  Church  still  autho* 
rises  and  enjoins^  we  should  have  better  hopes  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  amongst  us,  and  of  the  success  of  the  efforts  which 
may  be  made  to  evangelize  and  reclaim  the  neglected  masses  both 
of  our  rural  and  our  town  population^  than  we  now  entertain. 


Akt,  VI, — The  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Stisted, 
Essex,  &c.    J.  Duncan,  37*  Paternoster  Row. 

Many  circumstances  at  once  recommend  this  work  to  our  favor- 
able notice; — the  very  interesting  nature  of  the  enquiry, — the 
view  of  the  question  maintained,  which  is  that  which  a  good  man 
would  most  wish  to  be  true, — and  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  our  Church, — the  maturity  of  consideration  with  which  it  ap* 
pears  before  the  public,  for  it  has  occupied  the  author's  thoughts, 
more  or  less,  for  five  and  twenty  years, — the  value  of  a  critical 
discerument  thus  trained  to  the  intricacies  of  the  question, — the 
minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the  tables  of  analogy  are  fur- 
nished to  the  student, — the  name  of  the  author  himself,  so  long 
associated  with  two  other  highly  esteemed  names, — and  lastly, 
the  in^primatur  of  the  very  highest  authority,  under  the  sanction 
of  which  the  work  is  given  to  the  Church* 

The  nature  of  the  subject  is,  we  must  confess,  one  which  we  enter 
upon  not  without  some  scruples  at  its  sacredness,  especially  in  a 
Review ;  not  merely  from  the  controversial,  and,  we  may  add,  irreve* 
rent,  feelings  that  are  apt  to  insinuate  themselves  into  an  argument, 
in  which  individual  prejudices  are  too  often  enlisted ;  but  also^ 
lest  in  a  critical  enquiry  into  the  words  and  expressions  of  a  sacred 
writer,  and  feeling  too  much  the  interest  of  a  Critic  and  a  Scholar, 
we  forget  the  awful  nature  of  the  subject,  and  lose  the  deeper 
thoughts  which  become  a  Christian ;  a  point  on  which  we  think 
Palej  not  without  blame.  Enquiries,  such  as  the  present,  are  of 
coarse  very  necessary,  and  of  much  use  to  the  Church,  but  to  the 
enquirer  himself,  they  need  no  little  caution,  lest  by  a  thoughtless 
handling  of  the  dead,  anatomizing  and  scrutinizing  the  external 
frame,  we  fail  to  remember  that  what  we  thus  lay  bare  are  no 
less  than  parts  of  that  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  herein  may  be  seen  the  great  blessing  of  Church  authority, 
and  a  Church  system,  that  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  indivi- 
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dual  Christiaos  have  any  occasion  to  criticise,  or  have  the  privilege 
of  doubting,  in  sacred  matters.  If  they  engage  in  the  minute 
study,  and  enter  into  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  an  inspired 
writer,  it  is  rather  as  a  devotional  aud  religious  exercise,  than  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  on  matters  v(*hereon  it  is  our  great  bles- 
sedness, not  to  feel  and  handle  as  if  we  needed  visible  tokens  of 
our  Lord's  presence,  but,  though  we  see  not,  to  believe  and  wot^ 
ship.  In  the  last  age,  when  men  lost  the  guiding  hand  of  tbe 
Church  by  their  want  of  respect  for  its  authority,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent what  an  ungracious,  not  to  say  unholy  temper  of  mind  was 
the  result. 

The  object  and  structure  of  the  work  before  us  are  bolh 
of  them  of  singular  interest;  their  purpose  is  mainly  this,  to 
prove  from  the  internal  evidence,  by  a  minute  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  words,  phrases,  and  sentiments  with  those  of  St.  Paul's 
undoubted  Epistles,  that  there  are  distinct  and  clear  marks  of  tbe 
same  mind  and  the  same  hand  also  in  this  Epistle. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  depends,  of  course,  not  so  much  on  par- 
ticular passages,  as  on  the  accumulation  of  all  the  points  of  proof, 
taken  collectively,  consisting  of  external  testimony  and  internal 
marks  of  identity.  And  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as 
the  reader  may  consider  many  of  the  points  adduced  to  contain 
groundless  analogies  or  verbal  similitudes  of  no  importance.  But 
the  chief  value  of  the  work  before  us  consists  perhaps  in  this, 
that  it  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself; 
it  is  in  great  measure  composed  of  tables  of  parallels  that  are 
presented  at  once  to  the  eye,  and  formed  with  a  diligence  and  ful- 
ness worthy  of  the  subject. 

One  of  these  tables  contains  "  New-Testament  words,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  with  their  parallel  verbal  dependencies/'  Another, 
in  like  manner,  is  appropriated  to  "  words  peculiar  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  found 
elsewhere,  neither  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  nor 
the  Apocrypha :  with  their  parallel  verbal  dependencies."  Ano- 
ther table  contains  "  words  occasionally  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament:  but  ib  the  manner  or  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence  peculiar  to"  St.  Paul's  writings.  In  addition 
to  these  tables  of  mere  verbal  identity,  the  subject  is  also  pur- 
sued with  the  same  care  into  the  similarities  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  and  these  likewise  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  so  as 
to  render  tbe  enquiry  both  attractive  to  the  reader  and  easy.  And 
besides  these  |;eneral  leading  passages,  in  which  the  more  direct 
resemblance  is  pointed  out  to  the  undisputed  Epistles  of  the 
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• 

ApoailCf  those  peculiaritiesof  his  stjle»  which  Paley  has  remarked, 
are  also  shewn  to  esist  in  this  Epistle :  such  as  St«  Paul's  rapid 
transitions  on  account  of  a  word  casually  introduced^  his  mode  of 
quotation,  and  the  like.  All  these  tables  are  arranged  under 
various  heads,  which  evince  the  closeness  with  which  the  inves- 
t^ation  has  been  pursued.  In  addition  to  these  we  have^  in  the 
conclusion,  the  evidence  of  the  external  testimony. 

This  general  statement  of  its  contents  will  afford  our  readers 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  this  work,  and  the  accuracy  and 
pains  with  which  it  has  been  compiled.  The  investigation,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  internal  evidence ;  the 
external  testimony  Mr.  Forster  considers  so  satisfactory  as  not  to 
need  much  further  proof,  and  he  introduces  it  merely  as  concur- 
ring with  and  substantiating  the  argument  from  internal  struc- 
ture. 

"  The  external,  or  historical  branch  of  the  enquiry,"  he  observes, 
*'  when  cleared  only  from  the  learned  dust  in  which  it  has  hitherto  lain 
shrouded,  is  comparatively  simple  and  plain  :  though  partially  brought 
in  question  by  some  few  Churches  and  Fathers,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chnrch,  and  the  voice  of  antiquity  decidedly  preponderate  in  favor  of 
the  received  tide." 

It  is  therefore  into  the  strong-hold,  as  he  considers,  of  the 
doubts  and  difiiculties  with  which  the  question  is  beset,  that  Mr. 
Forster  enters,  in  thus  discussing  the  subject  of  language  and 
composition. 

"  The  course,"  he  adds,  ''  pursued  in  this  enquiry  was  pointed  out  by 
the  nature  of  the  critical  objections,  ancient  and  modern,  advanced 
against  the  received  title  of  the  Epistle  5  objections  which  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  real,  or  imaginary  dissimilitude  of  its  -style,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  uncontroverted  Epistles." — p.  3. 

And  yet  that,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  the  Epistle  rightly 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  assigned  to  it  by  our  Church,  the 
internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  is  such,  that  we  think  it  a 
matter  perfectly  beyond  all  question.  We  will  therefore  con- 
sider ourselves  excused  from  entering  upon  this  subject,  on 
account  of  our  looking  upon  it  as  a  point  too  clearly  decided  to 
need  discussion,  and  from  a  glad  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
of  our  Church;  and  will  thus  proceed  to  that  other  less  im- 
portant consideration  fairly  open  to  doubt  and  enquiry,  to  which 
the  book  before  us  more  mtimately  refers,  and  in  tracing  which 
its  great  interest  consists. 

The  question  is  this,  whether,  allowing  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  we  are  to  consider  this  authorship  to  extend 
to  the  diction,  as  well  as  the  sentiments.  For,  allowing  the  for- 
mer case  to  be  fully  established,  the  latter  is  still  left  in  doubt* 
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The  earliest  tradition  on  record^  and  the  judgment  of  many  critical 
scholars  down  to  the  present  day^  (such  as  Grotius,  Micbaelis. 
and  others)  concur  in  attributing  the  penmanship  of  this  epistle 
to  some  other  hand  besides  that  of  the  author  whose  name  it  at 
all  events  correctly  bears.  Mr,  Forster's  design  is  to  prove  that 
the  penmanship  itself  is  that  of  the  Apostle,  but  he  will  excuse  us 
for  saying,  that  on  this  subject  we  stiU  arise  from  his  work  with^ 
out  this  conviction.  Having  taken  up  his  book  with  the  pre- 
viously  received  impression,  that,  though  the  author  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Apostle,  yet  the  diction  may  be  that  of  another,  (we 
have  thought  of  St.  Luke)  we  still  desiderate  further  evidence 
to  cast  such  weight  into  the  scale  as  shall  alter  that  impression. 
This  question  is  rendered  of  the  less  serious  importance,  by  a 
consideration  of  those  very  sacred  names  to  which  the  language 
of  it  has  been  attributed,  viz.  St.  Luke,  St.  Clement,  or  St.  Bar- 
nabas ;  nor  indeed  does  the  circumstance  of  this  doubt,  even  with 
those  persons  who  first  suggested  it,  namely,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Origen,  at  all  detract  in  their  minds  from  the 
acknowledged  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  inasmuch  as,  notwith- 
standing, they  unhesitatingly  speak  of  it  as  St.  Paul's,  although 
the  latter  may  in  some  measure  qualify  the  sense  in  which  he 
considers  it  as  his. 

The  sense  of  these  two  Fathers,  according  to  the  information 
given  us  in  this  treatise,  is  as  follows.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
mentions  it  as  a  saying  of  his  master,  Pantaenus,  A.  D.  180,  "that 
as  the  Lord,  the  Apostle  of  the  Almighty,  was  sent  unto  the 
Hebrews,  Paul,  in  his  humility,  inasmuch  as  he  was  sent  unto 
the  Gentiles,  inscribes  not  himself  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Hebrews." 
This  is  the  first  explicit  mention  on  record  of  the  author  of  this 
Epistle,  and  Mr.  Forster  observes,  that  Pantacnus  does  '*  not 
speak  as  arguing  in  defence  of  the  Apostle's  claim  to  the  author- 
ship, but  as  deriving  an  argument  to  account  for  the  omission 
of  his  name  in  the  address  of  this  epistle,  from  this  claim  as  an 
undisputed  and  indisputable  thing."  It  is  soon  after,  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria  himself  first  originates  the  doubt  respecting  the 
composition  of  it,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  style.  He 
mentions  a  tradition  that  the  epistle  was  St.  Paul's,  and ''  that 
it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that 
St.  Luke  had,  in  his  zeal,  translated  it  for  the  Greeks.  From 
which  circumstances  it  has  arisen,"  he  observes,  '^  that  the  s^le 
of  that  Epistle  is  similar  in  its  complexion  to  that  of  the  Acts.** 
He  further  adds,  '*  that  St.  Paul  did  not  attach  his  name  to  this 
Epistle  from  prudential  reasons,  on  account  of  the  suspicions 
which  the  Hebrews  entertained  towards  himself."  Origen,  the 
disciple  of  Clement,  is  the  next  writer  who  mentions  the  author 
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of  this  Epistle,  confirming  the  tradition  that  it  is  St.  Paul's 
Epistle^  but  carrying  on  the  doubt  respecting  the  language.  He 
speaks  in  approbation  of  Churches  that  received  it  as  St.  Paul's^ 
for  he  says,  "  the  ancients  have  not  handed  down  to  us  the  tradi- 
tion without  good  reason."  But  speaking  of  it  in  another  place  he 
observes, ''  that  any  one  who  was  capable  of  discerning  differences 
of  style^  would  grant  that  the  diction  is  of  more  pure  Greek  than 
tbe  Apostle's,  who  confesses  himself  rude  in  speech,  but  yet  that 
the  wonderful  sublimity  of  the  sentiments  is  such,  that  any  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  Apostle's  writings  will  confess  that  they 
are  not  inferior  to  his  undoubted  Epistles.  It  is  our  opinion, 
therefore,"  Origen  adds, ''  that  the  sentiments  are  the  Apostle's, 
but  that  the  language  and  its  structure  (^a(ri^  xai  cruyfca-j^)  are 
both  of  them  from  the  hand  of  another,  who,  as  an  amanuensis, 
committed  to  writing  tbe  things  that  were  spoken  by  the  Apostle,'* 
This,  the  composition  of  tbe  Epistle,  he  speaks  of  in  another 
place  as  ascribed  by  some  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  by  others  to 
St.  Luke. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  tradition  recorded  by  Clement, 
and  the  opinion  of  Origen.     Clement  of  Alexandria  is  surely  very 
high  authority,  and  the  opinion  of  **  the  eagle-eyed  "  Origen  no 
mean  one  on  a  point  of  critical  acuteness  and   sagacity.     In 
accordance  with  this  we  have  the  opinion  of  many  others  on  the 
matter  of  style.    *'  It  differs,"  says  Grotius,  **  from  the  character  of 
St.  Paul's  writings,  in  which  all  his  Epistles  resemble  each  other.'* 
**  He  would  willingly  attribute  it,"  he  says,  '<  to  St.  Luke,  whose  style 
is  good  Greek*  and  flowing,  like  this  Epistle."     And  again,  '^the 
expressions  and  modes  of  speaking,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  prove  it 
to  be  his/'  Mr.  Forster  himself  mentions  with  approbation  a  con- 
jecture of  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  that  St.  Paul  first  wrote  the  Epistle 
ia  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  himself  translated  it  into  Greek.  Now 
is  it  not  probable,  independently  of  the  weight  of  traditionary  re- 
port and  a  similarity  of  style,  which  scholars  notice,  that  St.  Luke 
should  have  written  such  a  translation,  considering  his  high  quali*- 
fications  for  such  a  task,  and  the  character  of  his  labours  as  subsi- 
diary to  the  more  active  ones  of  St.  Paul  ?     To  which  may  be 
added  some  slight  degree  of  improbability  that  a  person  should  him- 
self translate  his  own  work,     in  confirmation  of  this  view  we  find 
that  St.  Paul,  himself  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  did  address  his 
countrymen  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (Acts,  xvii.  IL),  and  that  they 
"kept  the  more  silence"  in  consequence,  having,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
remarks  on  that  passage,  a  kind  of  veneration  for  the  language. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  the  He- 

*  ifm  h  WM^roXn  rtn^ivti  'rrfc  Xi(i«c  iKKnwuerri^,  is  tbe  expression  of  Origeo;  "  bene 
Qmok  est  ct  floilda,  iu  et  khdo  Lacs,"  that  of  GroUas. 
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substance  is  doubtless  St.  Paul'si  whether  dictated  orally  or  written 
in  another  language.  To  which  it  must  be  added,  that  the  subjects 
treated  of  are  those  on  which  St.  Luke  must  have  heard  St.  Paul 
preaching  and  expounding  continually  for  many  years,  to  say  no- 
thing of  private  converse.  Nor  is  this  supposed  similarity  of 
speech  in  St.  Luke  a  mere  gratuitous  supposition,  for  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  St.  Luke's  style  of  writing  is  considered  ex«- 
tremely  to  resemble  that  of  St.  Paul ;  a  circumstance  which  the 
testimony  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  others,  such  as  Grotius,  as  well 
as  our  own  observation,  confirms. 

In  furtherance  of  this  argument  we  may  observe,  that  not  only 
does  Mr.  Forster  occasionally  extend  his  verbal  parallelisms  to 
St.  Luke  as  one  whose  style  is  acknowledged  to  resemble  that  of 
St.  Paul ;  but  it  is  very  curious  to  notice  that  some  of  the  pas* 
sages,  which  Mr.  Forster  quotes  as  parallel  expressions  of  St.  Paul, 
are  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  are  in  fact 
St.  Luke's  own  version  of  St.  Paul's  speeches;  and  more  than 
one  instance  adduced  is  from  a  speech  which  we  there  read 
St.  Paul  delivered  in  Hebrew,  so  that  it  is  actually  in  these  last 
instances  St.  Luke's  Greek  for  the  Hebrew  of  St.  Paul,  as  in  the 
former  cases  it  is  his  recollection  of  St.  Paul's  words.  The  one 
would  apply  to  Clement's  supposition  with  regard  to  this  Epistle, 
the  other  to  that  of  Origen. 

The  circumstance  moreover  of  St.  Luke's  language  and  ex- 
pression being  considered  to  resemble  those  of  St.  Paul  greatly 
diminishes  the  weight  of  parallel  usages  which  are  adduced  from 
St  Paul's  other  Epistles,  when  the  point  in  question  is  supposed 
to  be  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  One  remarkable  instance 
of  this  actual  identity  of  expression  in  the  two  occurs  in  the  well- 
known  passages  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Ltuke  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  are  almost  precisely  the  same  in  both,  word  for  word,  though 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Now  suppose  that 
St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Euchanst,  thus  corresponding  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  had  been  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  there  is  no  passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Forster  that  would 
appear  so  fully  to  decide  the  case  of  sameness  of  hand. 

To  this  it  might  be  added,  that  although  persons  in  general  on 
reading  this  Epistle  do  rightly  conclude  that  it  is  St.  Paul's,  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  general  and  right  conviction  should  ne-. 
cessarily  extend  to  the  words.  The  internal  moral  evidence  of 
the  Epistle  being  St.  Paul's  is  so  strong,  we  are  so  unconsciously 
ioipressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  reading  his  sentiments, 
that  for  that  very  reason  the  common  reader  is  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  style  also  and  words  are  his,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  call 
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to  mind  a  person's  tone  of  voice,  manner,  and  language,  when 
very  forcibly  reminded  of  him :  whereas,  it  may  be,  as  Origen  ob- 
serves, '^  that  a  critical  discerner  of  style  would  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  discrepancy."  But  in  thus  considering  it  St.  Luke's  penman- 
ship (so  to  speak)  we  have  all  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  being 
St.  Paul's  Epistle,  and  also  a  full  answer  to  all  the  objections,  an- 
cient and  modem,  made  against  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  by 
those  who  consider  the  style  as  more  classical  than  that  of  the 
J^postle  or  identical  with  that  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  such,  we 
must  remember,  have  existed  at  all  times,  from  Clement  and  Ori- 
gen to  Grotius  and  Michaelis.  And  Mr.  Forster  himself  allows 
that  this  discrepancy  of  style  was  at  the  first  observed  by  himself; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  arguments  in  the  work  before  us  would 
equally  hold  good  if  the  Epistle  should  be  a  translation  by  St 
Luke  of  St.  Iraul's  Hebrew :  as,  for  instance,  to  take  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

•'  This  phrase,  S\poficu  (ffjuic  (Heb.  xiii.  23),  is,*'  says  Mr.  Forster,  **  a 
peculiarly  nice  note  of  St.  Paul's  hand :  for  (Acts  xx.  25)  St.  Panl  has 
this  very  expression,  applied,  in  like  manner,  to  himself — cvKin  ojl^oBt 
TO  ir^tTiairov  fiov  vfieig  xavrc^.  The  choice  of  Timothy,  a  circnmcised 
fellow-labourer,  as  the  companion  of  the  writer  in  his  purposed  visit  to 
the  Hebrews,  may  be  noticed  in  the  last  place,  as  in  most  perfect  keep- 
ing with  all  the  accompanying  marks  of  St.  Paul's  pen." — p.  66* 

Now  both  of  these  observations,  it  is  evident,  will  equally  hold 
good,  if  the  Epistle  should  be  a  translation  by  St.  Luke.  Again, 
that  very  remarkable  observation  on  the  use  of  the  particle  rs  car- 
ried on  from  Michaelis  does  not  make  the  argument  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  St.  Paul's  Grec^k. 

*^  In  cases  where  a  native  Greek,*'  says  Michaelis,  **  would  have  in- 
trodaced,  as  the  connexion  required,  perhaps  several  particles,  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  obliged  to  supply  their  place  with  the  single 
conjunction  koi,  which  they  repeat  as  often  as  the  Hebrew  vmters  tbdr 
>  prasfixum."  *'  As  applied  to  the  Hebrew  writers,'*  continues  Mr.  Fon- 
teri  *^  this  observation  is  so  just,  that  the  kindred  and  classic  copulative 
r£  does  not  occur,  in  a  single  instance,  throughout  the  Septuagint  versioa 
of  the  Old  Testament.  To  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  also,  the 
remark  so  correctly  applies,  that,  excepting  the  writings  of  St.  Luke,  of 
St.  Paul,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  that  sacred  volume  the  single  copulative  koI  is  varied 
in  not  more  than  eight  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  more 
classic  style  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  conjunction  re  gives  variety 
to  the  composition  in  very  numerous  examples ;  although,  tbroughoat 
the  Gospel  of  the  same  author,  it  occurs  in  five  only.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  also,  it  must  in  candour  be  owned,  we  meet  no  tewer 
than  twenty  examples  of  this  conjunction  ;  while  throughout  twelve  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  it  can  be  discovered  in  no  more  than  seven  in- 
stances."^— p.  19. 
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Bat  against  the  full  conclusiveness  of  this  argument  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  well  remarks  that  in  a  thirteenth  Epbtle,  that  to  the  Romans^ 
''  the  conjunction  re  occurs  in  not  fewer  than  seventeen  exam- 
ples ;"  which  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  not  only  in  testimony  of 
the  similarity  of  St.  Paul's  style  with  that  of  St.  Luke,  but  also  in 
corroboration  (it  must  be  allowed)  of  Mr.  Forster's  argument  that 
St.  Paul  does  vary  his  usual  style  when  addressing  particular  per- 
sons. But  this  is  not  of  course  a  point  that  detracts  in  any  great 
degree  from  the  argument  of  the  composition  being  St  Luke's. 

Nor  need  the  affectionate  Christian  be  reluctant  to  admit  such 
a  supposition^  if  the  prevailing  weight  of  tradition,  supported  by 
critical  judgment,  should  require  it.  The  contemplation  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul  associated  and,  as  it  were,  combined  together 
in  this  Epistle,  imparts  to  it  a  very  peculiar  and  touching  interest. 
The  circumstances  we  know  of  *'  the  beloved  physician,"  the 
companion  and  faithful  attendant  of  the  great  Apostle,  when  all 
others  had  forsaken  him  ;*— one  so  intimately  allied  to  him  from 
the  close  fellowship  of  mutual  sufferings,  and  far  more  from  their 
participation  in  that  high  cause  for  which  those  sufferings  were 
andergone,  so  unite  them  together  in  our  reverential  sympathies 
and  regard  as  would  have  rendered  the  combined  memorial  of 
them  most  highly  valuable.  As  we  are  wont,  throughout  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  reflect  that  it  may  have  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  Apostle,  who  himself  may  have  received  it  by 
immediate  revelation  from  God ;  as  St.  Luke  mentions  their  as- 
sociated toils  and  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  fidelity  that 
conveys  all  the  characteristic  diversities  which  mark  the  teaching 
of  that  great  Apostle ;  to  have  passed  from  St.  Paul's  own  letters 
to  one  who  should  combine  the  memory  of  the  two,  would  have 
been,  if  the  circumstance  had  been  fully  authenticated,  no  un« 
pleasing  thought.  Nor  could  we  have  imagined  the  fidelity  of 
the  original  to  have  been  diminished,  when  conveyed  to  us  by  an 
inspired  Evangelist. 

Such  are  the  reflections  that  occur  to  us  on  considering  this 
side  of  the  question,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  may  be 
that  of  one  more  versed  in  classical  writing  than  St.  Paul,  and 
that  early  tradition  is  favourable  to  such  an  opinion.  And  with 
regard  to  the  passages  from  St.  Peter,  Clement  of  Rome,  and 
others  of  real  or  supposed  allusion  to  this  Epistle  in  the  book 
before  us,  they  of  course  do  not  affect  this  view  of  the  case, 
though  of  course  they  are  of  great  weight  in  a  matter  of  deeper 
importance,  as  proving  the  Epistle  to  be  of  early  Catholic  recep- 
tion, or  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  its  genuineness  as  St.  Paul's. 
Bat  however,  these  arguments  we  have  stated  in  favour  of  the 
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composition  being  supposed  to  b^  that  of  the  Evangelist  do  not 
carry  with  them  full  conviction ;  they  are  merely  sufficient  to  keep 
us  in  that  state  of  doubt  which  is  full  often  the  lot  of  humanity, 
though  from  impatience  at  its  restraints  we  would  eagerly  close 
with  any  conclusion.  And  such  a  state  of  doubt  is  perhaps  in  all 
such  matters  good  for  our  probation.  When  considered  with  re- 
gard to  our  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  those  more  directly 
moral  and  spiritual,  our  lot  is  to  iind  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  our 
feet.  We  ought  therefore  in  one  case  as  well  as  the  other  rather 
to  seek  for  repose  and  confidence  in  that  high  thought,  which 
Origen's  words  respecting  this  question  may  convey  to  us — r/;  Ss 
0  yga^fOLg  njv  erMrroX^v  ro  /xev  aAi)te^  &Bog  oltsv :  in  the  thought 
that  in  the  paternal  bosom  of  the  Almighty  all  things  rest ;  and 
that  out  of  His  own  fulness  He  imparts  of  knowledge,  and  all 
other  gifts^  as  seemeth  to  Him  best:  if  He  gives,  it  is  good  to  re- 
ceive from  Him ;  if  He  withholds,  it  is  good  to  receive  not;  if  in 
a  matter  of  practice  He  allows  us  to  know,  let  us  thankfully  ose 
the  gift;  if  lie  withdraws  the  knowledge,  let  us  acquiesce  in  this 
our  ignorance,  and  thankfully  receive  even  that  also. 

W^ben  inclined  however  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  would  lead,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
against  some  circumstances  which  appear  to  countenance  the 
other  supposition.  It  must  indeed  be  observed  that  the  train  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  so  peculiarly  that  of  the  great  Apostle, 
which  pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  such  as  sometimes 
to  extend  even  to  minuter  modes  of  speech,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  support  in  some  degree  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Forster,  that  the  Greek  also  must  be  none  other  than  the  Apos- 
tle's. It  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  some  characteristic  traits  of 
thought  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  could  have  been  transferred 
to  any  other  language  out  of  that  in  which  they  were  first  written. 
It  may  also  be  said,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  there  is 
a  freedom  and  freshness  about  this  Epistle  which  savors  more  of 
an  original  than  of  a  translation.  I'he  very  peculiarities  of  St 
Paul  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  spon- 
taneous writing,  and  could  not  be  well  conveyed  into  anodier 
writer's  words.  Carried  on  in  the  exuberant  and  sublime  treat- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  he  appears  forcibly  to  check  himself, 
as  it  were,  in  order  to  give  those  short  characteristic  practical  ex- 
hortations at  the  close  of  his  Epistles,  which,  let  it  be  observed, 
as  he  does  in  all  his  other  Epistles,  so  does  he  in  this  also. 

The  traits  of  thought  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  which  we  allude  to  as 
pervading  this  Epistle,  may  be  instanced  in  things  of  the  following 
kind.  When  he  says  ^*  pray  for  1/5,"  here  indeed  we  have  a  request 
which  is  made  by  none  other  of  the  inspired  writers,  but  always 
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hy  hlniself ;  but  this  is  not  all — when  he  subjoins  '^for  we  trust 
we  have  a  good  conscience,'*  &c.  (Heb.  xiii.  16),  this  speaking  of 
bis  own  good  conscience  carries  on  this  peculiarity  into  that 
almost  unearthl)^  trait  in  this  Apostle^  by  which  he  speaks  of  his 
own  example  without  diminishing  by  a  reflex  act  his  own  humi- 
lity. This  singular  absence  of  selfishness,  we  might  almost  say 
going  out  of  self^  contains  in  it  a  principle  singularly  sublime, 
which  runs  through  St.  Paul's  writings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  characteristic.  St.  John  indeed  speaks  of  himself  as  '*  the 
beloved  disciple/'  and  Moses  has  recorded  of  himself  that  he  was 
"  ?ery  meek  above  all  men ;"  these  are  remarkable  traits  of  a 
confirmed  humility,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  men,  in  which 
these  eminent  saints  followed  Him,  who  said — ''  Learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  meek,  and  lowly."  But  what  we  speak  of  in  St.  Paul  occurs 
with  a  frequency  and  peculiarity  which  renders  it  entirely  his  own, 
as  where  he  says  in  the  Acts — *^  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humi- 
lity of  mind,  and  with  many  tears" — (xx.  19) ;  or  to  the  Co- 
rinthians— *'  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." — 
(I  Cor.  xi.  1.) 

Another  very  beautiful  instance  of  character  is  that  of  sup- 
posing others  by  sympathy  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings and  the  blessings  attached  to  them ;  thus  he  says  to  the 
Philippians — "  inasmuch  as  in  my  bonds,  8cc.  ye  are  all  partakers 
of  my  grace."-~(i.  7.)  The  passage  is  diflScult  to  understand, 
VIZ.  how  they  are  partakers  of  his  grace,  till  we  find  a  key  to  it  in 
that  to  the  Hebrews  in  this  expression — '^  partly  when  ye  became 
partakers  zoith  those  who  were  so  used,  for  ye  sympathized  with  me 
hi  my  bonds/' — (x.  34.)  He  seems  casuaJly  to  intimate  that  in 
afflictions  for  Christ's  sake  there  was  lodged  some  inherent  spi- 
ritual blessing,  of  which  others  also  might  be  made  partakers  by 
sympathizing  in  those  afflictions.  To  which  he  also  alludes  in 
the  Second  £pistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i.  7) — **  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  the  sufferings,  so  also  of  the  consolation :"  and  that  this  had 
some  secret  connection  with  the  mystery  of  the  cross,  he  implies 
in  expressions  such  as — "  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him ;  that 
we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 

Now  when  these  characteristics  of  St.  Paul  aifect  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Epistle,  it  is  in  such  points  as  the  following, — when  a 
new  argument  and  train  of  reasoning  is  introduced  in  consequence 
of  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a  word;  which,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, is  one  of  Archdeacon  Paley*s  proofs  of  the  hand  of  St. 
Paul,  and  of  which  Mr.  Forster  affords  a  good  instance  at  the 
expression  **  house"  in  the  third  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews,  where  the  argument  takes  its  rise  from,  and  turns  on, 
that  word.   This  peculiarity  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  other 
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Epistles.     Another  point  is  the  mode  of  heaping  one  espressicm 
upon  another^  in  an  exceedingly  eloquent  and  sublime  manner, 
extending  to  a  long  chain  of  thought :  of  which  two  instances 
may  be  mentioned — ^tliat  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  (xii,^),  and 
that  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saints  of  old  (xi.  37,  &c.)    Compare 
these  with  Su  Paul's  account  of  his  own  troubles  in  the  ^  Cor. 
vi.  5,  &c.    And  it  may  be  further  observed  that  this  figure  occars 
on  whatever  subject  the  Apostle  is  most  full  of  in  writing  the  par- 
ticular Epistle,  as  in  the  instances  just  mentioned ;  in  writing  to 
the  Hebrews,  it  is  on  the  subject  of  the  saints  of  old,  and  of  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  as  contrasted  to  the  earthly :  and,  in  the  Se* 
cond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  own  sufferings,  from  which 
he  had  been  so  signally  delivered  beyond  hope,  when  writing  that 
Epistle.    Another  peculiarity  is  the  rapid  parenthetical  transitioQ 
from  one  thought  to  another  that  occurs,  and  followed  by  a  retom 
to  the  first ;  such  is  the  passage  on  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God 
(ch.  iv.),  and  the  mention  of  Melchisedec  (ch.  v.) :  and  such  ia- 
stances  are  quite  femiiiarto  us  in  his  undoubted  Epistles.    And 
all  these  points  of  style,  let  it  be  observed,  are  but  the  results  and 
indications  of  a  certain  temperament  and  character  very  sublime 
and  rapid  in  thought,  which  character  was  peculiarly  that  of  the 
great  Apostle,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  entirely  his  own.     Tiro 
other  marks  of  St.  Paul's  style  may  be  mentioned ;  one  of  Aese 
is  the  dwelling  upon  a  word  and  repeating  it  with  various  changes, 
of  which  there  are  many  instances  m  this  Epistle.    One  good  in- 
stance of  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  repetition  of 
the  word  ''  chastening*^  (Heb.  xii.  5),  as  many  as  six  times  in  as 
many  successive  verses.    And  the  other  consists  in  passages  wheie 
there  is  much  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader;  arguments  where 
one  of  the  premises,  and  that  an  important  one,  is  suppressed,  but 
which  is  readily  granted  when  perceived. 

In  considering  these  questions  the  tables  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
furnished  will  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  student;  inasmuch 
as  they  at  once  introduce  the  coincidences  to  the  eye.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  we  consider  the  above  involuntary  indicatioiis 
of  style  a  stronger  proof  of  genuineness  than  mere  verbal  coinci- 
dences. But  still  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  these  will  go  to 
prove  the  Greek  to  be  St.  Pauls,  or  that  they  are  not  his  peculi- 
arities transferred  from  another  language.  It  is  obvious  how 
strongly  his  speeches  in  the  Acts  do  partake  of  St.  Paul's  charac- 
ter, though  given  by  St.  Luke.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
allowed  that  some  of  these  indications  of  St.  Paul's  spirit  and 
hand  affect  in  some  degree  the  very  composition  itself  and  lao- 
guage,  so  as  to  make  it  perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  them,  un- 
less the  writing  is  his  own.     One  of  these  that  struck  us  in  Mr. 
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Forster*s  parallelisms  is  the  following :  in  the  Hebrews  we  read — 
"  be  not  carried  about  {wegifipta-^s)  with  strange  doctrines*'  (xiii. 
9);  in  the  Ephesians — "  being  carried  about  (ff-fpi^^c^evoi)  with 
every  wind. of  doctrine**  (iv.  14) ;  of  which  Mr.  Forster  observes — 
''  the  figure  *  wind  of  doctrine'  expressed  in  JSphesians,  is  clearly 
understood  in  Hebrews :  the  variation  strongly  marks  the  same 
writer,  filling  up,  in  one  place»  what  be  left  to  be  filled  up^  by  his 
readers,  in  another/'    A  second  instance  is  such  an  expression  as 
this — a  iari  cxiot  twv  /xe\\oVrcov — Col.  ii.  17 ;  and  a-xiav  t»v  lUiXXoV' 
Tflw  ayoAwv — Heb.  X.  1,     Now  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attributed 
to  such  points,  and  we  are  to  consider  it  as  St.  Paul's,  it  may  be 
asked  in  confirmation  of  the  same,  whether  the  different  com- 
plexion of  the  style  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  more  set  and 
studied  character  of  the  Epistle,  and  whether  the  mere  absence  of 
St.  Paul's  name  may  not  have  given  rise  to  all  the  doubts,  consi- 
dering the  tendency  in  human  nature  to  doubt  and  propagate 
doubts,  especially  where  ingenuity  can  be  shown  in  doing  so? 
Whereas  this  very  absence  of  the  name  is,  of  itself,  an  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  as  having  a  peculiar  propriety  on  this  occasion 
to  account  for  it.     We  have  seen  that  Panteenus  mentions  the 
reason  of  it  to  have  been,  that  St.  Paul,  out  of  humility,  did  not 
vrrite  himself  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  title  being  pre- 
eminently that  of  our  Saviour;   and  it  is  observable  that  he  calls 
Him  *'  the  Apostle"  in  this  Epistle  (iii.  1).     We  have  also  ob- 
served that  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  the  absence  of  his 
name  to  have  been  from  prudential  reasons  in  writing  to  the  Jews. 
But  the  care  of  the  Apostle  in  his  other  Epistles*  to  declare  his 
commission  from  God,  his  mission  not  being  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
would  account  for  his  dropping  even  his  name  in  writing  to  those 
lo  whom  his  mission  did  not  so  properly  extend.     To  them  the 
value  of  the  Epistle  consisted  in  the  contents  of  it  chiefly  or  en- 
tirely, and  not,  as  in  the  others,  in  the  apostolical  authority  by 
which  the  precepts  were  enforced  towards  themselves.     With 
respect  to  the  diversity  of  style  might  be  also  added,  as  a  mode  of 
accounting  for  it,  St.  Paul's  powerful  adaptation  of  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, extending  not  only  to  matter,  but  language  also:  his 
knowledge  of  various  tongues,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Greek,  and 
his  evident  familiarity  with  classical  writers  ?     This  circumstance 
Mr.  Forster  has  well  observed ;  in  adopting  the  admissions  of 
Michaelis  on  this  subject,  he  adds, 

*  E.  g.  ^KA  OcXd^AToc  eiou,  to  the  Corinthians,  Ephesians  and  Timothy :  to  the  Ga- 
hlians,  a«»  ^ir*  dtA^«rf ,  iXX^  h*  *li)0-«v  X^ierrw.  Sec  also  at  greater  length  to  the  Ro- 
■ant.  And  in  all  his  Epistles,  except  tlrat  to  PbiierooD,  which  was  of  a  private,  not 
loiaisterial  character,  it  is  verjf  observable  how  St.  Paul  always  declares  his  coronussion 
from  God* 
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"  From  the  general  cast  of  this  Apostle's  style,  instead  of  the  fore- 
going objections  an  argument  may  be  derived  to  show,  that  the  rotundity 
of  the  periods  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  strong  circamstance 
in  favour  of  his  being  the  author.  Michaelis  and  others  have  justly  re- 
marked, that  St.  Paul,  in  his  unquestioned  productions,  has  contrived  to 
blend  the  opposite  characters  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Hebraic  idioms. 
But,  if  he  was  thus  equal  to  the  delicate  and  most  difficult  task  of  pre- 
serving, amidst  the  peculiarities  of  phrase,  and  the  laconic  stractare,  of 
an  oriental  dialect,  a  considerable  share  of  the  roundness  of  Giedan 
composition,  •  .  .  what  else  could  we  anticipate,  from  such  a  master  of 
styles,  where,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (from  whatever  motive), 
he  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  rather  the  idiom  of  his  nation,  than  a  natural 
and  proportionate  increase  of  conformity  to  the  construction  and  rotun- 
dity  of  the  Grecian  period  V 

Still  after  all,  although  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  St.  Paul's, 
the  language  must  be  considered,  to  say  the  least,  as  highly  ques- 
tionable.    It  might  be  that  St.  Paul,  who  usually  wrote  by  an 
amanuensisy  on  this  occasion  made  use  of  St.  Luke  as  such,  and 
that  the  Evangelist  in  preserving  the  identity  of  the  Apostle's 
expression  imparted  also  something  of  the  complexion  of  his  own 
style,  which  would  be  agreeable  to  the  supposition  of  Origen.    Or 
he  might  have  done  so  in  some  manner  as  a  translator,  wbidi 
would  be  according  to  the  tradition  which  Clement  records.    He 
appears  to  have  been  with  him  probably  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
observable  that  all  the  names  connected  with  this  Epistle,  Luke, 
Barnabas,  and  Clement,  were  all  St.  Paul's  companions.     As  long 
as  not  only  the  Catholic  reception,  but  also  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  is  allowed,  this  question  of  itself  may  be  considered  one 
of  curious  inquiry  to  tlie  scholar,  rather  than  one  of  any  very 
great  importance  ;  but  so  far  as  it  furnishes  us  with  traits  of  the 
Apostle's  own  character,  it  is  indeed  highly  interesting.      Mr. 
Forster's  book  frequently  supplies  us  with  incidents  of  this  kind, 
and  on  many  occasions,  where  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  verbal 
analogies,  as  affording  any  complete  conviction  with  regard  to 
sameness  of  hand,  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  and  his  sentiments  in  the 
Epistle  are  beyond  all  dispute.     And  although  the  work  before 
us  is  chiefly  confined  to  identity  and  similarity  of  language,  it  has 
this  effect,  that  on  many  occasions  where  we  were  unconsciously 
aware  that  we  were  reading  the  production  of  St,  Paul,  by  his 
exact  words  being  thus  brought  out  into  the  light,  and  ranged 
in  parallel  columns,  we  have  analysed  and  unfolded  the  very  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  resemblance  to  the  other  Apostolic  writings 
consisted. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  case  above  alluded  to,  t.  e. 
of  verbal  coincidences  furnishing  us  with  traits  of  character,  may 
be  mentioned  in  what  Mr,  Forster  calls  **  Key-TextsJ"      Our 
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a  uthor  mentions  that  in  each  of  St.  Paul's  unquestioned  Epistles 
the  same  or  similar  expressions  are  apt  to  recur  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  Epistle;  that  these  words  are  on  the  pro- 
minent topic  on  which  the  Epistle  is  written,  so  that  in  fact  they 
supply  a  key  to  the  subject  of  that  letter ;  that  these  are  found 
in  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  other  Epistles. 

Now  these  appear  to  us  slight  indications  which  are  seen  on 
the  surface  of  a  very  peculiar,  deep,  and  pervading  point  of  cha- 
racter ill  the  Great  Apostle ;  inasmuch  as  they  signify  that  each 
Epistle  has  its  own  appropriate  subject,  tone,  and  spirit.     This  - 
we  think  to  be  certainly  the  case,  and  moreover  that  such  can  be 
proved  to  coincide   with  the  state  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  written,  so  as  to  prove  in  each  case  a  peculiar  adaptation, 
and  therefore  in  all  collectively  a  remarkable  correspondence. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  great  characteristic  of  St.  Paul :  it 
is  the  occurrence  in  real  life  of  something  like  what  is  considered 
the  highest  proof  of  genius  in  poets,  that  of  preserving  their  own 
strong  identity  of  character,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  them- 
selves into^the  feelings,  condition,  and  state  of  others.     Or  rather 
should  we  not  reverently  speak  of  it  in  a  higher  manner,  as  the 
work  of  that  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  St.  Paul  spake,  and  who  thus 
spiritualizing  anji  hallowing  his  own  natural  powers  made  them 
meet  for  His  own  great  purposes?^ — as  our  blessed  Lord,  when 
He  spoke  by  the  Prophets,  or  in  His  own  Person,  when  He 
came  on  earth,  revealed  Himself  according  to  the  capacities  of 
each  to  receive  Him,  and  varied  His  bearing  and  countenance 
and  speech  according  to  the  persons  He  addressed.     It  is  this 
remarkable  circumstance  in  St.  Paul  which  will  account  for  that 
vappvfi'ioi,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles, 
either  as  indicating  the  true  boldness  of  an  inspired  teacher,  or 
expressed  as  the  object  of  his  prayers;  which  nevertheless  must 
have  been  co-existent  with  a  certain   holy  reserve   which   the 
ancients  attributed  to  the  Apostles.     Thus  when  St.  Paul  says  to 
the  Ephesian  Elders  **  I  kept  back  nothing  of  what  was  expe- 
dient for  you,"  St.  Chrysostom  says,  **He  here  expresses  the  free 
character  of  his  teaching,  but  adds  *  of  what  was  expedient,*  for 
there  were  some  things  it  were  not  right  to  teach  them.     To 
otter  every  thing  would  have  been  folly."     Thus  it  was  that  they 
combined  in  their  teaching  a  certain  freedom  and  boldness  with 
a  kind  of  reserve,  qualities  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  opposed 
to^  if  not  qontradictory  to  each  other.     They  declared  the  truth 
foilj  and  fearlessly  to  all,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  was  best  suited 
to  the  tempers  and  circumstances  of  each. 

This  habit  of  St.  Paul  of  going  out  of  himself  into  the  feelings 
of  others  has  tlie  effect  of  giving  to  each  of  his  Epistles  a  strongly 
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marked  and  distinctive  character^  and  such  as  in  each  curiousljf 
harmonizes  with  what  we  know  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
written.  It  is  almost  like  difference  of  character  in  individuals,  or 
different  ex  pressions  of  the  same  countenance,  such  as  a  person  uq- 
consciously  has  in  addressing  different  persons.  Now  this  appears 
as  strongly  marked  in  the  Hebrews  as  in  the  other  £^istles,  a 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  people  addressed^  both  as  coinciding 
with  their  position  in  itself  and  relatively  to  the  Apostle.  Our  space 
will  only  allow  us  to  give  an  outline  of  what  we  mean*  First  of 
all  we  have  some  notices  of  this  distinctness  and  applicability  of  St 
Paul's  teaching  in  the  Acts ;  to  the  rude  Lycaonians  he  preaches 
natural  religion,  of  ^*  the  living  God  who  had  not  left  Himself  with- 
out witness,  in  doing  them  good,  and  giving  them  rain  and  fruitful 
seasons/'  (ch,  14)  $  to  the  licentious  Felix, ''  temperance  and  judg- 
ment to  come;"  to  the  Jews,  he  spoke  at  large,  drawing  all  his 
arguments  from  their  own  History  and  Prophets,  (xiii«  l6) ;  and 
''  mightily  convinced  them,  and  that  publicly,  shewing  from  the 
Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,"  (xviii.  £8);  or  as  St*  Luke 
mentions  his  mode  of  teaching  the  same  persons  at  Rome,  that'*  he 
expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them 
concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the 
Prophets,  from  morning  till  evening,"  (xiuLiii.  29).  So  that  the 
account  of  his  teaching  his  countrymen  in  the  Acts  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  tenor  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Whereas 
on  the  contrary  his  address  to  the  Athenians  consists  of  appeals 
derived  from  their  own  poets,  from  natural  religion,  and  argu- 
ments derived  from  and  turned  against  their  own  idolatry,  (xvii. 
^).  And  his  speech  before  Agrippa  (ch.  xxvi.)  partakes  of  the 
same  admirable  adaptation  and  suitableness,  so  as  to  derive  from 
the  occasion  and  the  person  addressed,  its  own  peculiar  com- 
pkxion  and  matter. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  has  not  been 
treated,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  entering  into  it  a  little 
more  at  length,  although  it  can  only  be  to  give  a  mere  specim^i 
or  outline  of  the  inquiry  which  it  opens  to  us,  for  it  is  one  that 
should  be  supported  by  copious  and  numerous  extracts  frona  each 
Epistle.  Mr.  Forster's  argument  is  founded  on  a  supposed  bar* 
mooy  and  similarity  between  this  and  other  Epistles;  ours  oa  its 
very  discrepancy  and  diversity,  as  indicating  in  this  very  circum* 
stance  a  marked  harmony  and  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  cha- 
racter. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The 
characteristic  of  this  Epistle  is  Divine  and  Heavenly  Wisdom^ 
into  this  all  the  thoughts  are  continually  arising  and  tending :  this 
may  be  seea  the  more  strongly  by  comparing  it  with  that  to  the 
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Colos»iaiis»  88  both  ¥rere  vritten  from  Rome  at  the  same  time, 
aod  they  are  remarkable  ifor  similarity  of  thought  and  expressioo; 
but  it  maj  be  seen  how  the  same  sentiments  in  that  to  the  £ph»- 
aians  ever  titm  to  Divine  Wisdom.  This  is  the  subject  with 
which  it  opens,  this  the  object  of  his  prayers  for  them,  that  God 
nay  give  them  ^*  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Revelation  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Him :  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  being  en- 
lightened/' Similar  as  it  is  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it 
differs  in  thus  ever  turning  to  the  mysteries  of  God.  Observe 
again,  the  particular  precepts :  these  are  alike  in  both,  and  in  the 
same  order;  but  in  that  to  the  Ephesians  is  introduced  the  Sacra* 
mental  mystery  of  Marriage,  as  representing  the  Union  betwixt 
Christ  and  His  Church.  And  again,  where  the  particular  pre*- 
oepts  have  been  alike,  there  is  introduced  to  the  Ephesians  that 
figurative  and  sublime  passage  respecting  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  mystically  explaining  the  arms  of  the  Warrior  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Hence  the  great  sublimity  of  this  Epistle,  of  which 

5.  Cbrysostom  says^  **  it  is  replete  with  exceeeding  lofty  concep-* 
tions  ;  here  he  sets  forth  such  things  as  he  has  scarcely  given  ut- 
terance to  elsewhere.''—*''  Equalling  the  sublimity  of  die  maker/' 
says  Grotiusy  **  by  powers  more  sublime  than  any  human  tongue 
hath  ever  attained  to."  And  the  key-text  to  this  Epistle,  Mr* 
Forster  observes,  is  the  word  *^  mystery  J* 

Now,  let  the  character  of  thia  Epistle  be  compared  with  the 
information  we  can  gain  of  that  people,  and  it  will  be  found 
exactly  to  correspond.  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
this  ^*  fcisd^m^*  is  not  for  babes  in  Christ,  but  only  for  the  per* 
Cect.  And  our  Saviour  says,  that  **  it  was  given  to  His  disciples, 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  to  others." 
And  the  account  we  have  of  the  Ephesians  is  such,  that  of  all  St. 
Paul's  converts,  we  should  conclude  they  had  most  attained  to  this 
Chriatim  perfectness,  which  is  meet  to  receive  mysteries.  We  have 
ApoUos  pfeparing  them,  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."    We  have 

6.  Paul's  long  stay  for  three  years,  **  where  a  great  and  effectual 
door  waa  opened,"  and  where  **  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily 
and  prevailed"  (Acu  xix.  20);  we  have  St.  Paul's  affectionate 
taiung  leave  of  the  Eldersy  and  his  own  account  of  the  long  and 
^leat  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  the  high  testimony 
in  the  Revelations  to  '*  their  works,  and  labour,  and  patience," 
remeoibered  before  God.  We  have  afterwards,  ihe  exhortations 
of  St.  lenatius  for  ''  their  continuance  in  purity ;"  and  as  St. 
Paul  had  called  them  ''  fellow-citizens  with  the  Saints,"  Ignatius 
terms  tbem  *'  fellow-mystics  of  Holy  Paul."  If  the  Apostle  indeed 
speaks   of  '^  many  adversaries "  tibere,  and  foretells  **  grievous 
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wolves/'  aud  sends  Timothy  to  preserve  them  from  heresies,  we 
know  from  the  Revelations,  *^  that  they  could  not  bear  them  which 
were  evil,  and  had  tried  the  false  Apostles  and  found  them  want- 
ing." And  Ignatius  says  of  their  false  teachers,  that  ''  they  had 
suffered  them  not."  It  is  stated,  moreover,  on  the  authority  of 
Irenasus,  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  so  remarkable  for  this 
wisdom,  at  Ephesus,  and  at  their  request.  In  the  interpolated 
Ignatius  there  are  still  higher  appellations  given  them,  as  ''  they 
who  were  taught  wisdom  ((ro^io-^tira;  wro  rou  vryoijxaTO^)  by  the 
Spirit/'  and  the  like.  None  of  St.  Paul's  converts  were  surety 
more  worthy  of  this  higher  wisdom. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  again,  so  contrasted  in  its  spirit 
with  the  above,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  the  same  adaptation  to 
the  persons  addressed.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  from  the  veiy 
position,  lying  beyond  even  the  half-barbarous  Lycaonia,  (where 
they  had  received  the  Apostle  as  a  god),  that  these  must  have 
been  a  more  rude  and  unlearned  people  than  any  other  converts 
of  St.  PauL*  Hence  the  character  of  this  is  admonition  as  to 
simple  and  ignorant  persons.  No  allusion  to  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  but  especially  the  use  of  allegory,  which  is  found  so 
attractive  to  such  persons.  Simple  and  strong  statement  and 
plain  command,  '^  Behold,  I  Paul  declare  unto  you,  that  if  ye 
be  circumcised,  &c."  and  *'  I  testify  again  to  every  man  who  is  cir- 
cumcised." Plain  narrative,  to  convince  them  of  St.  Paul's  in- 
dependence as  an  inspired  Apostle.  No  account  of  the  great- 
ness of  Love,  or  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Spirit,  but  reference  to 
palpable  fruits ;  *'  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  the  following— 
of  which  I  tell  you  again,  as  I  told  you  before."  And  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  vividly  pourtrayed  to  them  before  their  eyes. 
Of  the  same  character  are  expressions  such  as,  '^  O  simple  Ga- 
latians, who  hath  bewitched  you  ?"  and  ^'  are  ye  so  simple  ?" — Add 
also  that  tender  expostulation,  *'  My  little  children,  of  whom  I 
travail  in  birth  agam ;"  and  accounting  for  this  affectionate  trans- 
ition, **  for  I  would  change  my  voice,  as  if  with  you,  for  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  you."  And  ending  with  injunctions  as  to 
simple  persons  or  children,  written  in  his  own  band,  in  lai]ge 
characters — •*  iScts  mjA/xoi;  ypa/ufMo-iv," — of  which  words  St 
Cyprianf  says,  "  Paul  with  a  strong  and  loud  voice  proclainiSi 
'  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory/  "  &c. 

To  take  another  Epistle  into  the  comparison,  that  to  the  Philip- 

*  Passai^et  from  Socrates  and  Sozomen  might  be  adduced  m  confirtoation  of  tfae 
AboTe.  iVis  district,  says  a  recent  writer  on  tbe  Arians  (p.  18),  was  distinguished  "  bj 
a  seriousness  of  manners  partakiug  neither  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Thndao,  nor  the  fti- 
Tolity  of  the  Oriental." 

t  Paulus  forti  ac  sttblimi  tocc  proclamat,  tnihi  autem  abaU  gloriari,"  &c.— C^iM 
deiiab,  Virg,  p.  311. 
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pians  ;  the  peculiar  character  of  it  might  be  exemplified  through- 
out by  expressions  which  imply  a  quiet  confidence  aud  repose* 
such  as  arises  from  an  established  friendship.  There  is  less  of 
intensity  in  it  than  in  other  Epistles.  It  differs  in  these  respects 
even  from  that  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  the  Thessalonians, 
which  is  so  full  of  affectionate  anxiety.  But  it  is  an  anxiety  and  an 
affection  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  of  an  attachment 
lately  formed  amidst  common  sufferings,  accompanied  with  the 
fear  lest  their  forlorn  condition  should  become  a  stumbling  block 
to  them.  "  Being  affectionately  desirous  of  you/'  he  says,  ^'  we 
were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you,  not  the  Gospel  of  God 
only,  but  our  own  souls.  For  ye  remember*  brethren,  our  labour 
and  travail :  for  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we  would  not 
be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  Gospel 
of  God/'  and  "  being  taken  from  you  for  a  short  time  in  pre- 
sence, not  in  heart,  we  endeavoured  the  more  abundantly  to  see 
your  face  with  great  desire."  And  the  reason  is  becausethey  were 
bis  "hope  and  crown  in  the  day  of  judgment/'  so  that  from 
anxious  apprehension  he  could  ''  contam  himself  no  longer,  but 
sent  Timothy"  unto  them ;  ''that  no  man  should  be  moved  by  these 
afflictions."  '*  Night  and  day  praying  exceedingly  that  we  might 
see  your  face  and  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith/' 
Now  all  this  is  in  a  different  tone  to  that  quiet  confidence  of  con- 
firmed friendship  expressed  to  his  beloved  converts  at  Philippi : 
He  ^^  thanks  God  at  every  remembrance  of  them  ;"  he  **  has  them 
in  his  heart  in  all  his  afflictions,  as  partakers  of  the  same  grace 
with  him."  He  tells  them  for  their  mutual  comfort,  that  his 
bonds  had  been  a  furtherance  to  their  common  faith,  and  inti- 
mates in  the  openness  of  friendly  confidence,  his  own  desire, 
which  was  "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  ^hich  was  far,  very 
far  better :"  and  the  good  gift  of  God  to  them  that  they  were 
allowed  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  The  same  friendly  and  af- 
fectionate interest  is  expressed  in  such  words  as  "  Rejoice  always, 
and  again  I  say,  rejoice/' — "  Be  careful  for  nothing." — "  My 
dearly  beloved,  and  longed  for — my  dearly  beloved."  So  also  his 
mention  of  Timothy,  that  he  was  to  him  i0'^u;^ov,  how  they 
knew  he  was  to  him  **  as  a  son  to  a  father,"  and  he  had  sent 
Epaphroditus  to  them,  not  as  Timothy  to  the  Thessalonians,  in 
doubt  of  their  steadfastness,  but  to  relieve  their  anxiety  in  his 
behalf. 

Now,  though  we  do  not  know  much  of  their  history,  in  relation 
to  St.  Paul,  we  have  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  inti- 
macy in  the  mere  fact  that  the  Apostle  had  received  support  from 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  at  Thessalonica,  and  probably  at 
Corinth.     This  he  declined  accepting  from  others.    At  Thessa- 
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lonica  he  bad  '^  laboured  night  and  day  not  to  be  a  burden  to  them." 
He  had  also  been  at  Philippi,  more  than  once,  at  the  writing  of 
this  Epistle,  and  all  mention  of  his  stay  there  partakes  of  this 
quiet  character,  where  we  hare  the  interesting  account  of  their 
going  to  the  place  of  prayer  and  sitting  down  by  the  river  tide. 
There  being  no  synagogue  there,  may  ako  partly  account  for  his 
receiving  means  of  support  from  them,  as  not  having  ''  to  cat  off 
occasion  from  those  who  sought  occasion/'  (IK  Cor.  c.  xi.) 

In  like  manner,  in  all  the  Epistles  might  be  shown  the  same 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  persons  addressed.  The  eloquent  dif' 
fusiveness,  the  overflowing  fulness  of  heart,  and  almost  Divine 
aboundings  of  affection  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians; 
the  earnest  Christian  love  and  anxious  desire  of  unanimity  and 
purity  in  the  first,  have  in  both  cases  diis  characteristic  accord- 
ance with  the  occasions.  Of  the  first  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that 
the  Christian  Love,  which  breathes  throughout  that  Epistle,  was 
the  only  remedy  for  their  disorders,  their  divisions,  their  abuses  of 
spiritual  gifts,  their  idolatrous  feasts.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  can  scarce  be  better  spoken  of  than  in  George  Her- 
bert's words,  **  How  full  of  affections !  never  was  there  such  care 
of  a  flock  expressed,  save  in  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  foM,  who 
first  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  blood."  So  dia- 
racteristic  of  St.  Paul,  so  replete  with  those  memorable  passages 
of  eloquence  familiar  to  our  ears,  as  from  the  abundaiice  of  a 
full  heart,  it  yet  derives  a  singular  interest  from  the  circumstaoccs 
under  which  it  was  written,  and  the  feelings  occasioned  by  which 
breathe  and  bum  throughout  every  part  of  it.  Just  escaped  froaa 
Ephesus  in  imminent  danger  of  life,  fiUed  with  apprehensions  for 
the  Church  at  Corinth,  disappointed  at  not  meeting  their  noes- 
senger,  having  severely  rebuked  diem  '*  with  anguish  of  heart 
and  many  tears,"  (and  nothing  more  opens  the  heart  to  chanty 
than  rebuking  for  conscience  sake),  oppressed  with  '*  fightings 
without,  and  fears  within,"  he  is  suddenly  relieved  of  all  his  db- 
tress  by  the  coming  of  Titus.  Written  at  such  a  moment  of  release, 
his  letter  partakes  throughout  of  those  words*—''  Great  is  my 
boldness  of  speech  towards  you, — great  is  my  glorying  of  yon, 
•-*I  am  filled  with  comfort,-— I  am  exceeding  joyful  in  all  our 
tribulation."  Very  many  passages  might  be  quoted  of  singular 
interest  in  this  light ;  how  does  their  repentance  account  for  tbeae 
overflowing  expressions  of  afiection  \  **  And  I  will  very  gladly  spend 
and  be  spent  for  you,  though  the  more  abundantly  1  love  you,  the 
less  I  be  loved ;"  how  like  the  feelings  of  one  just  rescued  from 
distress  is  the  depth  of  those  words,  **  For  our  light  affliction,  which 
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is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eteroai  weight  of  glory !" 

Nor  is  this  adaptation  and  correspondence  less  observable  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     As  the  Apostle  is  in  this  writing  at 
rather  an  early  period  of  his  own  conversion,  and  to  that  aban- 
doned city,  to  converts  from  Heathens,  lost  to  all  sense  of  good 
(as  we  know  too  well  from  profane  works),  and  from  Jews  more 
than  ever  Judaical^  to  the  returning  prodigal  and  complaining 
elder  brother ;  we  might  have  anticipated  that  the  good  tidings  of 
the  remission   of  sins  and  free  forgiveness  to   both,    and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  (the  very  key-text  to  this  Epistle)  would  be 
the  fruitful  subjects  of  the  Apostle's  eloquence.     The  Heathen 
crimes,  the  Jewish  self-righteousness,  the  creation  labouring  in 
pain,  the  weakness  of  the  unregenerate  man,  the  slavish  nature 
of  sin,  the  false  morality  which  has  its  end  here ;  and,  set  against 
these,  the  good  Spirit  labouring  with  us,  the  power  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  extensive  goodness  of  God's  providence,  natural  and 
revealed,  the  abounding  of  Divine  help  according  to  the  sense  of 
sin,  the  spirituality  of  God's  law,  earnest  appeals  to  a  holy  life, 
the  Apostle's  anxiety  for  his  own  brethren,  the  Jews--*all  these 
topics  derive  an  intense  interest  and  depth  of  meaning  from  a 
consideration  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Being 
written  to  strict  Jews,  this  Epistle  has  something  in  common 
with  that  to  the  Hebrews.     Being  written  to  men  of  understand- 
ing and  piety,  it  has  something  in  common  with  that  to  the  Ephe- 
siaos.     Similar  to  that  to  the  Galatians,  in  that  the  Apostle  has 
the  same  error  in  view,  it  differs  in  this,  that  the  same  things 
which  in  the  other  are  stated  with  simple  assertion  aud  narrative, 
are  ia  this  supported  with  great  force  of  argument. 

The  distinctive  habit  of  each  Epistle  may  be  seen  again  in  those 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  though  both  of  them  his  fellow-labourers, 
and  both  Epistles  on  particulars  of  Church  Discipline.  Those  to 
Timothy  are  marked  by  strong  marks  of  confirmed  friendship,  as 
to  one  whpm  he  tells  the  Philippians  was  lao^x^^'  ^^^  short 
unconnected  sentences  in  these  Epistles  are  like  the  words  of  a 
superior,  revered  and  loved,  speaking  to  his  disciple,  and  not  se- 
cooding,  nor  prefacing  hb  injunctions  with  any  remarks: — "  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man : — neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's 
sins : — keep  thyself  pure. — Drink  no  longer  water.  Some  men's 
sins  are  open  beforehand."  The  Second  to  Timothy  may  also 
be  contrasted  with  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians,  short  and  em- 
phatic in  the  sentences,  as  of  one  strung  to  meet  his  last  trial. 

Ia  the  Epistles,  moreover,  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
bat  in  point  of  time,  which  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus  probably 
were,  there  is  not  only  a  difference  of  tone  when  compared  with 
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each  other,  according  to  the  persons  written  to,  but  also  such  as 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  letters.  There  will  be  found 
in  them  these  pervading  characteristics — that  the  apprehensions 
and  warnings  do  not  allude  to  direct  Jewish  opposition,  either 
openly  or  secretly  exerted,  so  much  as  to  unsoundness  in  the 
faith.  There  is  less  hope  and  confidence  expressed  in  them  :  and 
constant  admonitions  against  something  else  being  laid  stress  upon 
more  than  practical  holiness..  And  as  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  Apostle's  mind  is  often  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  word,  as  that  of ''  riches**  as  applied  to  the  Wisdom,  or  Gioiy, 
or  Goodness  of  God,  in  the  letters  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  the 
Romans,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
God  was  the  predominant  feeling  of  his  mind  in  writing :  so  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  often  the  expression  **  soundness  **  and 
that  of  ''  good  toorks^*  occur  in  these  last  Epistles*  The  time 
was  coming  when  they  would  not  bear  sound  doctrine,  dyiaiinwi^ 
h^a-xaXlas  (2  Tim.  iv.  3).  The  same  word  vyialvov(ra,  or  vyt^, 
sound,  is  repeated  five  times  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  in  the  coarse 
of  sixteen  verses.  The  words  xolXoL  '^pyo^  good  works,  occur  three 
or  four  times  in  a  few  verses.  And  the  expression  ''  the  faithfal 
saying/'  is  often  found  in  the  same. — **  A  good  conscience/'  and 
"  a  pure  heart,"  and  ^*  following  after  righteousness,"  and  lo  be 
*'  rich  in  good  works/'  and  *'  faith  that  is  sound/'  **  wholesome 
words/'  **  unfeigned  faith/'  in  opposition  to  '*  vain  babblings," 
(mentioned  more  than  once,)  and  '*  unlearned  questions/'  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  constantly  affirming  thai  they  who 
have  believed  should  carefully  ''  maintain  good  works/'  All  these 
give  a  peculiar  complexion  to  these  letters,  as  if  the  Apostle 
already  saw  the  corruptions  and  perversions  of  those  truths  which 
he  had  taught  against  Judaism,  and  the  necessity  of  St.  James's 
appeal. 

All  these  are  indications  of  a  plastic  energy  and  elasticity  of 
mind,  throwing  itself  into  the  mould  of  circumstances  beyond  all 
example,  so  as  to  have  rendered  his  Epistles  **  weighty  and  power- 
ful" to  the  persons  addrest  beyond  all  present  conception.  And 
the  point  which  we  maintain  is,  that  there  is  the  very  same  pecu- 
liarity of  adaptation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  so  that  if  the 
whole  of  his  Epistles  were  thus  drawn  out  and  shown  at  length, 
it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  addition  to  any  parallelisms  of 
words  and  sentiments; — not  as  harmonizing  with  each  other,  but 
with  the  occasion,  so  as,  from  their  very  dissimilarity,  to  prove 
identity,  as  being  the  work  of  one  who  threw  himself  by  a  singular 
Divine  charity  into  the  feelings  of  others,  so  that  their  condition 
and  circumstances  serve  to  color  his  own  mind,  and  that  mind 
withal  one  of  such  transparency  that  his  deepest  sentiments  are 
lucidly  displayed  in  every  Epistle.     So  that  if  there  are  few  pas* 
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sages  in  St.  John  or  St.  Peter's  writings  that  could  be  inserted  in 
those  of  St.  Paul  without  betraying  their  discrepancy,  so  in  like 
manner  we  think  that  the  sentiments  and  tone  in  one  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  could  scarcely  be  transferred  to  another^  without  evincing 
some  degree  of  unsuitableness.    The  very  absence  of  the  name  is 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  as  the  very  omission  in  this  Epistle  alone 
has  a  suitableness  and  propriety  for  the  reasons  which  we  have 
stated  before,  and  which  apply  to  no  other.     But  take  the  pro- 
minent features  of  this  Epistle,  the  tone  and  line  of  argument  that 
characterize  it,  and  compare  both  the  matter  and  manner  with  the 
occasion  and  persons.   First  of  all,  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  the 
prevailing  subject,  as  breaking  out  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh, 
and  pervading  throughout  not  only  His  own  person  but  as  in  the 
transfiguration  on   the  Mount,  diffusing  a  supernatural   lustre 
throughout  His  clothing,  more  than  human  art  could  have  wrought. 
Which  illumination  indeed  of  His  clothing  Origen  figuratively 
applies  to  the  Gospels,  as  being  the  human  clothing  irradiated 
throughout  by  His  Divinity,  and  not  this  only,  but  embracing 
Moses  and  Eiias  also,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  with  the  effuU 
gence  of  His  own  presence,  so  that  they  appear  earthly  no  longer, 
but  partake  of  his  glory.    And  observe,  moreover,  it  is  not  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  as  spoken  of  in  other  places,  as  evinced  by 
His  works  and  miracles,  nor  by  the  greatness  of  the  Salvation 
wrought  for  us ;  but  as  foretold  by  the  Prophets,  as  evinced  by 
all  the  Jewish  ritual,  as  filling  up  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  explaining  the  typical  ceremonies,  hallowing  the 
festivals,  fulfilling  the  promises,  explaining  the  history,  giving 
force  to  the  examples,  and  life  to  the  precepts,  in  short,  as  being 
throughout,  the  end  of  the  law,  as  life  to  the  otherwise  inanimate 
limbs,  as  the  body  to  the  shadows  which  pourtray  it.     So  fulfil- 
ling all  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  law,  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
throughout  should  fail  of  its  entire  accomplishment:  as  the  true 
Priest,  the  true  Sacrifice,   the  true  Mediator  and  Intercessor. 
By  His  own  true  Priesthood  giving  dignity  to   the  priesthood 
going  before,  and  grace   to   that  which  was  to  follow :  as  the 
true  Sacrifice,  giving  a  meaning  to  those  sacrifices  which  pre- 
ceded Him,  and  hallowing  those  that  were  to  follow,  whether  as 
commemorative  of  His  own  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered^ 
or  as  filling  up  that  which  is  behind  of  His  sufferings; — as  the  one 
true  Mediator,  explaining  the  mediation  of  God's  servants  of  old, 
and  affording  even  something  of  intercessory  grace  and  virtue  to 
the  prayers  of  others,  and  His  own  Christian  priesthood ;  and 
faith  in  whom,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  key  to  the  old  dispensation 
as  w^ll  as  the  new.     Agreeable  to  this,  (the  account  of  Christ 
glorified  filling  all  things  before  and  after  with  His  own  inherent 
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majesty  and  grace)  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  states 
than  an  expression,  which  occurs  so  often  as  to  afford  the  key  to  this 
Epistle,  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ  '*  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Now  that  this  was  the  teaching  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
Hebrews  we  know  from  this,  that  it  was  that  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  adopted,  teaching  them  in  distinction  from  others  His 
own  Divinity,  as  shown  by  the  Old  Testament;  indeed  this  very 
text  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Forster.is  the  one  pointed  out  by  onr  Lord 
Himself  in  the  Prophets,  (St.  Matt.  xxii.  4d).  And  we  also 
know  that  it  was  St.  Paul's  own  mode  of  teaching  the  Hebrews, 
(see  Acts,  xiii.  17;  xvii.  2-8,  11;  xviii.  28;  xxvi.  2£;  xxviii.  23.) 
*'  showing  from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  Christ. '^  This  also 
explains  why  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  should  be  more 
numerous  in  this  than  in  any  other  Epistle  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
this  suitableness  of  the  matter  is  also  conveyed  in  a  tone  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  towards  his  countrymen  peculiarly  St 
Paul  s,  not  the  overflowings  of  affection  as  to  the  Corinthians^ 
for  how  could  he  so  speak  to  the  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem,  a 
Church  moreover  planted  by  another?  Not  that  familiar  firiend- 
ship  which  he  breathes  to  the  Philippians,  for  what  circumstances 
were  there  to  occasion  such  a  close  intimacy  as  he  had  formed 
with  that  small  Church  P  Not  simple  statement  as  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  narrative,  but  instead  such  a  mode  of  speaking  as  his 
own  position  and  theirs,  his  own  mode  of  addressing  them  at  all 
times,  and  the  affectionate  and  anxious  desire  he  usually  expresses 
for  them,  the  same  combination  of  earnest  fear  and  sanguine  hope 
which  might  have  been  expected. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  treatise  to  the  Hebrews  is  its 
awful  severity, — the  reason  assigned  for  its  rejection  by  rtie  Latin 
Church;  of  which  the  same  may  be  observed  as  of  the  former,  that 
the  Jews,  who  knew  the  Law,  were  thus  treated  by  our  Saviour, 
in  distinction  from  the  Gentiles.  We  may  observe  this  on  many 
occasions  recorded,  and  in  the  parables.  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  written 
for  the  Gentiles,  is  marked  by  its  compassionate  character.  We  may 
notice  the  same  also  in  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Galatians.  And  particularly  in  distinction  from  this  Epistle 
we  may  notice  in  that  to  the  Thessalonians,  who  had  just  ly^en 
raised  from  heathen  corruptions,  the  gentle  and  simple  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  announces  the  great  truths  of  Revelation,  such 
as  the  Eternal  Judgment.  To  those  who  had  been  already  in- 
structed in  the  Law  his  tone  is  different,  and  partakes  more 
strongly  of  warning. 

There  is  another  great  distinguishing  trait  in  this  Epistle.  St 
Paul  has  been  considered  the  great  teacher  of  Mysteries.  He 
aeems  always  (so  to  speak)  perfectly  full  of  the  mysterions  depth 
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of  tjpe^  analogy,  and  moral  instruction  contained  in  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament.     But  this  knowledge  is  not,  as  by  a  mere 
scholar,  thrown  out  indiscriminately,  but  restrained  by  that  in- 
separable accompaniment  of  all  really  earnest  religious  exhorta- 
tion, a  certain  reserve  adapting  its  communications  to  the  persons 
addressed.    In  this  Epistle,  on  every  point  touched  on  in  die  Old 
Testament,  the  Apostle  appears  replete  with  Divine  knowledge, 
vhich  he  is  on  the  verge  of  unfolding,  but  checks  himself  with  the 
apprehension  that  they  are  not  meet  to  receive  it,  '*  having  need  of 
milk  and  not  of  strong  meat.''    And  even  in  his  mode  of  with- 
holding it,  there  opens  on  us  another  trait  of  St.  Paul>  viz.  his 
mixed  feeling  of  disappointment  and  of  earnest  hope.    For  he 
appears,  excepting  perhaps  in  his  last-written  Epistles,  to  have 
been    more   sanguine  respecting  the  stedfastness  of  Christians 
than  those  who  had  personally  attended  our  Lord  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh.  But  on  this  subject,  of  the  mysteriousness  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  seems  in  this,  as  in  all  his  Epistles,  so  impressed  as  if 
ever  walking  on  holy  ground,  as  if,  where  others  saw  nothing  but 
things  natural,  he  was  conscious  of  the  Angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending.    Moreover  it  is  observable  that  here,  when  touching 
upon  mysteries,  he  ever  runs  into  that  peculiar  adaptation  which 
narks  this  Epistle.    To  the  Ephesians  it  is  upon  the  mystery  of 
muriage,  and  of  the  arms  of  die  warrior  that  he  expatiates;  to 
the  Galatians  in  plain  allegory  of  the  figures  of  Sarah  and  Hagar : 
but  in  the  Hebrews,  with  the  same  marked  propriety,  it  is  Esau 
who  found  he  had  lost  his  birthright  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Sion,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem.   Here  he  is  at  once  on  the  full  depth  of  that  subject  to 
which  he  so  often  indistinctly  alludes  in  other  places,  that  the 
*'  Law  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ'* — and 
but  ''  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."     He  sees  nothing 
bat  the  true  Temple  breaking  through  the  clouds  that  enveloped 
it  on  the  rising  of  the  sun :  or  like  the  Prophet  opening  the  eyes 
of  his  servant  and  showing  him  "  the  mountain  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire;" — or  as  if  the  clouds  which  are  to  attend  our 
Saviour's  appearance  were  already  discerned  to  be  bands  of  an- 
gels attending  Him.     On  this  subject  indeed  Mr.  Forster  has 
himself  touched,  in  a  manner  that  quite  accords  with  our  own 
theory,  and  in  words  that  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing. 

*^  That  attention  to  propriety,"  he  observes,  "  which  varies  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  thought,  as  difference  of  circumstances  may  demand, 
is,  perhaps,  among  the  surest  indications  of  the  band  of  St.  Paul.  To 
the  Gentile  Churches  of  Epbesus  and  Colosse,  the  Apostle's  statement 
of  '  the  connection  of  things  on  earth  with  things  in  heaven,'  while  eni" 
phatic  is  brief^  while  sablime  k  mytterioos )  a  mode  of  statement  which 
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well  accords  with  the  state  and  circa  instances  of  Christians^  as  yet  hot 
newly  conversant  with  things  unseen.  The  fulness  and  circumstantiality, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  which  the  passage  from  Hebrews  expands  the 
common  sentiment,  lifting  up,  as  it  were,  '  the  everlasting  gates/  and 
opening  to  view  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Heaven,  is  precisely  the  manner 
which  the  analogy  of  his  teaching  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  from  that 
St.  Paul,  who  had  been  himself  caught  up  ccjc  rpirov  ovpavov,  and  had 
seen  with  mortal  eye  the  heavenly  economy,  here  so  vividly  described, 
when  addressing  himself  to  those  Hebrews,  his  brethren,  at  once,  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  spirit,  whose  ancestors  had  held,  oftentimes,  familiar 
conference  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  better  world ;  and  who  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  and 
from  similar  occurrences  even  in  their  own  times,  were  themselves  fa- 
miliarized, not  with  the  being  and  ministration  only,  but  with  the  cnrden 
also  and  denominations  of  the  celestial  hierarchy." — p.  369. 

Here  Mr.  Forster  has  shortly  expressed  his  agreement  with  the 
view  we  have  maintained,  but  we  have  the  more  dwelt  on  this 
internal  evidence  of  character  and  turns  of  thought  as  it  is  that 
field  of  the  inquiry  which  he  has  not  so  fully  entered  upon.  And 
it  may  serve  to  show  that  if  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  tone  and 
sentiments  of  this  Epistle  when  compared  with  the  others^  this 
is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  agamst  its  genuineness,  Uiat  it 
is  rather  a  confirmation  of  it^  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  place 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  diversity  which  exists  between  all  the 
Epistles  when  compared  with  each  other;  and  that,  secondly,  in 
this  diversity  there  is  a  correspondence  to  the  persons  addressed 
and  to  the  relative  position  of  the  writer,  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  other  Epistles  as  a  characteristic  of  this  Great  Apostle. 

Now  this  variety,  sublimity,  and  depth,  which  appears  in  St 
PauFs  Epistles,  should  lead  us  to  feel  something  of  *^  the  mystery 
of  Godliness,*'  of  the  greatness  of  those  things  which  angels  de- 
sire to  look  into ;  should  create  such  a  sense  of  awful  reverence 
on  a  subject  so  infinitely  beyond  our  reach,  as  that  of  Christianity, 
as  to  make  us  cautious  how  we  form  any  peculiar  system  of  our 
own,  around  any  single  doctrine  which  our  shallow  and  short- 
sighted views  may  mould  from  any  expression  in  any  one  Epistle. 
If  any  part  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a  new 
system  of  religion  suited  for  these  latter  days,  surely  it  is  rather 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  or  that  of  His  Apostle.  One  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  awful  declarations  of  this  Epistle,  to  those  who 
have  higher  gifts  and  knowledge,  would  be  the  tone  suited  for  us,  if 
any  peculiar  one  is  to  be  exclusively  adopted.  But  we  have  not  to 
do  this,  nor  to  depart  from  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  nor  to  bind 
the  infinite  to  any  finite  scheme  of  our  own ;  we  have  been  born 
again  infto  the  largeness  and  fulness  of  this  Christian  inheritance. 
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the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  neither  space  nor  time  can  com- 
prehend. If  we  would  look  to  our  Church,  and  our  acknowledged 
duty,  we  should  not  be  tejnpted  to  do  this,  to  tie  down  our 
thoughts  to  earth  and  earthly  conceptions  of  things  heavenly; 
we  are  baptized  not  unto  this  or  that  peculiar  notion,  but  into 
the  awful  Name  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  And  this  belief 
which  we  undertake  at  our  baptism  is  in  this  doctrine  of  tlie 
Trinity,  as  then  understood  and  unfolded  by  the  Creed.  It  was 
this  faith  in  that  vastness  and  incomprehensible  sublimity  which 
defies  all  system,  which  filled  St.  haul's  mind,  from  the  fulness 
of  which  be  adopted  and  enforced  his  arguments  as  the  occasion 
required.  As  we  are  baptized  with  the  words  of  promise  **  that 
we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified, 
so  was  it  always  St.  Paul's  custom  to  *^  preach  Christ  crucified. 
But  his  faith  in  its  height  and  depth  and  breadth  was  surely  none 
other  than  that  which  tradition  has  explained  to  us  by  the  Creed. 
He  did  not  choose  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord  as  the  one  point 
of  belief  he  deemed  sufficient,  as  some  now  do ;  nor  His  example 
as  others ;  nor  the  necessity  of  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit ;  nor 
His  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  as  another  party  would.  But 
rather,  believing  in  Christ  as  God,  he  considered  all  respecting 
Him  as  of  infinite  importance,  and  did  not  venture  to  select  and 
systematize.  Out  of  the  largeness  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
piven  unto  him  he  may  select  now  one  principle  and  then  another, 
m  answer  to  various  forms  of  error.  But  his  teaching  in  all  its 
fulness  is  no  other  than  an  enforcing  of  that  faith  into  which  we 
are  baptized,  as  explained  by  the  Apostles' Creed ;  that  faith 
ODce  for  alt  delivered  unto  the  Saints,  by  which  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  be  thankful  unto  God  as  our  Maker;  to  put  our  trust 
IQ  Him  as  our  Saviour;  to  be  guided  by  Him  as  our  Sanctifier  ; 
to  look  to  Him  as  our  Law-giver;  to  expect  him  as  our  Judge; 
to  propitiate  Him  as  our  Advocate ;  to  believe  in  His  Cross  by 
being  dead  to  the  world ;  in  His  burial  by  beiug  already  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism;  to  have  faith  in  His  Resurrection  by  being 
risen  with  Him  to  newness  of  life ;  in  His  Ascension  by  having 
our  affections  with  Him  in  Heaven,  where ''  Christ  is  entered  into 

the  holy  places to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.*' — 

(Heb.  ix.  24.)  Around  this  last  doctrine,  as  a  centre,  is  formed 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  from  this,  as  the  fountain  head, 
flow  its  awful  admonitions  and  sublime  annunciations;  around 
this,  as  the  seat  of  life,  all  the  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  moulded  into  form  and  lineament :  all  the  written  word, 
if  we  may  venture  so  to  speak,  becomes  the  garment  which  en- 
folds the  awful  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  manifested  to  human 
eyes ;  all  type,  all  examples,  and  all  precepts  therein  become  like 
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the  fringes  of  His  raiment,  irradiated,  and  illuminated  by  His 
Divine  presence^  and  full  of  virtue. 

And  if  this  doctrine  may  be  considered  the  chief  subject  of  this 
Epistle^  in  like  manner  other  doctrines  may  be  the  leading  prin- 
ciples that  are  more  fully  developed  in  others.  It  is  from  this 
vastness  of  the  Faith,  as  expounded  by  the  Creed,  that  the  Apostle 
writes :  this  is  the  store-house  from  whence  he  brings  forth  things 
new  and  old,  in  rich  abundance,  as  the  occasion  requires.  The 
best  gifts  of  the  Father  of  Lights  partake  of  the  unbounded  nature 
of  His  own  infinity :  and  such  inquiries  as  the  present  may  open 
to  us  some  little  of  His  fulness ;  if  accompanied  with  that  meek 
spirit  which  cannot  but  inherit  His  blessing.  To  have  thoughts 
engaged  on  such  a  subject  is  fragrant  and  refreshing:  we  breathe 
a  purer  air  while  we  linger  on  the  topic ;  we  know  not  and  canaot 
know  half  what  surrounds  us,  but  we  feel  that  **  it  is  good  to  be 
here." 

But  refreshing,  interesting,  and  edifying  as  these  inquiries  are, 
it  is  only  so  as  long  as  they  are  conducted  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  Church  authority.  Without  those  beacon  lights  which, 
as  time  goes  on,  mark  the  limits  wherever  our  inquiry  may  safely 
expatiate,  we  are  at  once  abroad  on  the  sea  of  doubt.  The  boU 
and  speculative  spirit,  which  such  unrestrained  discussions  tend  to 
foster,  leads  the  inquirer  as  far  from  truth  as  it  does  from  natund 
piety.  But,  under  the  Church's  parental  restraints,  thus  to  har- 
monize, to  compare,  and  to  contrast  expressions  and  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  is  in  every  portion  of  the  inspired  volume  a  stady  rich 
in  unfolding  treasures  of  Divine  Wisdom,  infinitely  varied  aad 
teeming  with  what  is  **  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness."  Where  difficulties  abound,  the 
solving  of  those  difficulties  are  the  steps  to  truth — ^  yc^  Xucri^  i^ 
avopia^  svpea-lf  ffcrri.  When  reverence  and  piety  keep  m  their  pro- 
tection the  outposts  of  our  Christian  territory,  its  occupants  are 
at  liberty  to  search  for  the  treasures  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
abundance  which  is  thereupon,  with  variety  of  hill  and  vale«  and 
fruit,  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  But  when  the 
Philistine  and  the  Canaanite,  the  brood  of  that  old  heathen  spirit 
of  Liberty,  the  free-thinker,  and  anti-catholic,  are  admitted  to  share 
the  Church's  inheritance,  all  these  benefits  are  lost  in  self-defence. 
Thus  has  it  been  to  us  in  the  age  that  is  past;  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  the  infinite  depth  of  type  and  prophecy  with  which  it 
abounds  were  forgotten,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  remark- 
able instances  was  appealed  to  as  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  in- 
spiration of  Holy  Scripture.  The  richness  and  variety  which 
attend  the  expressions  and  actions  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels 
were  hariponized  ^nd  compared  to  prove  that  the  Scripture  rt- 
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cords  Dijght  be  true^  and  the  existence  of  a  Saviour;  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  somewhat  too  rudely  handled  to  prove^  as  a 
matter  of  highest  congratulation  (not  to  the  Church  but)  to  the 
Christian  world,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  those  Epistles.  Those  who 
should  have  been  praying  in  the  Temple  were  upon  the  outer 
battlements,  building  and  defending  the  walls.  And  yet  receiving 
this  Epistle,  which  we  all  do,  as  unquestionably  canonical,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  truly  observed,  that  its  authority  as  such,  and 
Its  claim  to  be  so  received,  (undeniable  as  it  is,)  from  Catholic  an- 
tiquity and  tradition,  is  not  equal  to  that  for  certain  Church  doc- 
trines, such  as  that  of  Episcopacy.  And  of  these  latter  also  it 
may  be  observed,  that  while  others  are  engaged  in  disputations 
concerning  them,  or  have  altogether  forgotten  them,  ''to  the  meek 
are  mysteries  revealed,**  and  the  obedient  *^  know  the  doctrine." 
Nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  the  divine  deal- 
ings that  many  circumstances,  of  great  edification  and  importance, 
should  be  left  without  any  palpable  or  constraining  evidence,  in 
order  that  the  humble  may  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  things 
which  are  withholden  from  others :  and  indeed  a  power  of  per- 
ceiving the  depth  of  Scripture,  patient  acquiescence  in  its  diiE- 
cnlties  till  Ood  shall  unfold  them,  to  which  we  may  add  recogni- 
tion of  authoritative  Church  teaching  as  a  divine  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  mankind,— these  are  all  the  necessary  results  of  a  reve- 
rential mind.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  awful  truth  of  God's 
presence  in  the  volume  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  Church,  where 
he  saw  before  but  the  shapeless  stone,  he  feels  **  Surely  the  Lord 
is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not?*'  "  How  dreadful  is  this 
place !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God.*'  We  do  not  at- 
tribute such  awakening  consciousness  as  now  prevails  of  the  ho- 
liness of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  to  individual  sagacity,  but 
to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  times  and  seasons  and  the  hearts  of 
men.  Let  any  chapter  of  Holy  Writ  be  read,  at  various  times  of 
God's  visitation,  under  what  is  called  the  excitement  of  passing 
events  of  great  moment:  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on  each  of  these 
different  occasions  different  passages  in  the  same  chapter  come 
oat  and  stand  forth,  as  in  fiery  characters,  in  strong  and  pregnant 
neaning;  so  is  it  now  in  the  Church;  new  lights  and  shades  from 
Heaven  are  passing  over  the  earthly  landscape,  and  we  start  at 
the  sight  and  contemplation  of  objects,  which  we  have  been  fami- 
liar with  from  childhood,  but  never  seem  to  have  observed  till 
now. 
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9.  Intemperance  the  Idolatry  of  Britain :  addreued  particularly 
to  the  Christian  Church.     By  W.  R.  Baker.     London :   J, 
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It  Ims  been  often  and  justly  observed,  that  the  manifold  attributes 
of  the  Church  have  in  these  later  tiroes  been  M^rested  from  her, 
and  severally  claimed  by  the  various  self-founded  communities 
that  usurp  her  earthly  place  and  functions.  Her  crown  has  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  every  jewel  made  the  boast  and  pretended 
title  of  some  one  of  her  many  rivals.  The  Papist  exclusively 
arrogates  her  unity ;  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent  re- 
spectively assert  the  primitive  character  of  their  communions  oa 
the  plea  of  their  ministerial  and  their  congregational  liberty ;  the 
Methodist  vaunts  his  discipline ;  the  Quaker  his  spirituality ;  and 
so  on  through  the  motley  series.  There  is  not  one  of  our  thon- 
sand  sects  but  pompously  displays  some  fragment  of  the  Church's 
once  undivided  prerogative*  The  result,  as  we  have  lived  to 
witness  it,  was  not  unaptly  typified  by  one  of  those  frequent  scenes 
of  Puritan  outrage,  when  the  profane  rabble  pillaging  our  cathe« 
dralsy  demolished  the  many-toned  yet  harmonious  organ,  and  each 
man  taking  a  pipe,  marched  through  the  streets  in  solemn  modcery, 
every  one  braying  forth  incessantly  his  one  tuneless  note,  heedless 
of  the  general  discord. 

But  the  principle  of  independent  agencies  is  now  brought  still 
nearer  home,  even  within  the  sanctuary.  That  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  modern  times,  the  subdivision  of  labour,  which  promises 
such  indefinite  improvement  in  at  least  all  mechanical  arts  and 
sciences,  is  now  applied  to  the  Church,  not  without  showy  results^ 
nor  yet,  as  we  think,  without  great  hurt  to  the  Church's  integrity. 
The  several  offices  of  the  Church  are  all  usurped  by  self  consti- 
tuted bodies,  friendly  to  her,  perhaps,  yet  not  at  one  with  ber. 
Distinct  societies,  some  of  them  including  aliens  from  the  com* 
munion  of  saints,  oversee  our  colonial  churches,  spread  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  choose  other  books  for  Christians,  preach  to  the  heathen, 
teach  at  home,  provide  for  the  sick  and  needy,  and  govern  the 
nation  ;  for  recent  events  have  made  the  political  state  a  society 
such  as  we  have  described. 

But  a  new  set  of  prodigies  is  now  rising  up  from  the  gloomy 
region  of  the  west.  The  old  world  has  divided  the  characteristics 
and  offices  of  the  Church  :  the  new  world  is  teaching  us  to  sub- 
divide the  moral  virtues.  As  if  it  was  the  work  of  man  to  per* 
feet  separate  virtues ;  as  if  Christianity,  like  a  watch  or  a  pin, 
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ougbt  to  pass  through  a  hundred  hands,  each  of  \vhich  did  its 
own  part  best,  by  caring  and  knowing  nothing  about  the  other 
partSf  or  for  the  whole*  A  kind  of  monomania,  a  disproportionate 
and  insane  devotion  to  single  objects  has  seized  the  Church.  One 
part  of  the  \irtue  of  temperance^  viz.  moderation  in  strong  drink, 
having  been  slovenly  looked  after,  as  it  was  thought,  and  got  out 
of  condition,  while  it  remained  an  ordinary  item  of  Christian 
duty,  has  been  raised  from  its  ancient  rank  as  a  department  of 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  set  above  the  two  tables  of  the  Law, 
and  the  faith  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  constituted  a  per- 
petual commission,  with  power  to  enrol  members,  demand 
pledges,  make  laws,  and  exercise  all  the  functions  of  royalty  all 
over  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  society  thus  formed,  embraces  men  of  any  or  no  religion. 
It  recognizes  no  religious  or  moral  difference  but  temperance. 
A  deliberate  breach  of  this  one  virtue  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
society,  of  course  excludes.  We  beg  the  reader's  pardon ;  one 
other  offence  excludes,  and  only  one.  It  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing rule  of  the  society,  whose  report  lies  before  us,  that  a 
member .  may  be  a  Deist ;  but  if  any  one  professes  himself  a 
Churchman,  he  is  liable  to  exclusion: — **  No  party  politics,  nor 
any  sectarian  peculiarities  in  religion  to  be  introduced  into  the 
tracts,  lectures,  or  any  of  the  speeches  at  the  public  meetings; 
any  individual  so  offending,  after  due  admonition,  shall  no  longer 
be  considered  a  member  of  this  society.'* 

It  will  of  course  occur  to  every  one,  that  such  a  society  is  a 
Church,  with  one  law,  one  virtue,  and  one  bond,  but  still  a 
Church  :  nor  do  the  **  friends  of  the  temperance  cause"  shrink 
from  this  conclusion.  They  have  simultaneous  meetings  all  over 
the  world ;  they  announce  their  cause  as  being  "Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  towards  all  men;"*  they  have  solemn  festivals,  which 
Uiey  substitute  for  the  Church's  holiest  commemorations;  dele- 
gates from  all  countries;  united  prayer  for  their  common  pur- 
pose, addressed  of  course  to  none  but  the  God  of  Nature;  pro- 
cessions not  to  St.  Paul's,  it  will  easily  be  imagined,  but  to  Ken- 
niogtoD  Common,  as  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  being 
eonfounded  with  Chartists  than  with  Churchmen ;  they  have 
weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings  *^  for  reading  (not  the  Bible,,  but) 
the  publications  of  the  society,  and  giving  short  addresses,  with 
singing  (temperance  hymns)  and  prayer ."f  We  have  often  more 
than  suspected  that  some  religionists  had  not  only  a  very  mistaken 
and  inadequate,  but  also  a  very  naked  and  theadbare,  notion  of 
the  Gospel;  sothat  it  would  be  no  great  transition  for  them  to 
transfer  all  the  associations  with  which  it  was  surrounded  in  their 

*  Banner  at  the  last  grand  **  Demonstration."  t  Heport,  pp.  65,  66,  &c« 
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minds,  to  something  very  different.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised 
to  find  these  people  talk  of  sending  out  their  **  temperance  mis- 
sionaries/' *'  scattering  the  seed  of  total  abstinence  wherever  they 
have  opportunity."*  They  believe  there  to  be  a  special  power  in 
the  society,  which  they  call  ^'  Temperance  influence  ;"f  and  a  spe- 
cial illumination,  which  Mr.  Beardsall,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tempe- 
rance Intelligencer  calls  ''the  temperance  light.''  They  declare  to 
us  that  '^  the  flame  of  total  abstinence  is  kindled  in  their  bosom." 
p.  15.  Their  converts  are  described  as  ^*  clothed  and  sitting  in 
their  right  mind."  They  *'  trust  also  that  the  salutary  system  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  except  for  noedicinal 
purposes,  may  be  borne  upon  the  wings  of  faith  and  prayer  of  all 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth.*'^  But  a 
Bingham  correspondent  supplies  the  highest  flight  of  this  sort: 

^'  God  has  done  great  things  for  us  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  since  tbe 
tec'total  horn  of  salvation  was  first  sounded  about  fourteen  months  agc^ 
many  miserable  drunkards  have  heard  the  sound,  and  are  now  enjoying 
liberty  from  tbe  galling  yoke  of  intemperance.  Prophets  arose  and  pre- 
dicted tbe  downfall  and  end  of  tbe  system  in  twelve  months.  Praiae 
the  Lord  J  tbe  cause  is  His,  and  he  has  given  it  his  blessing,  Tbe  tee- 
total chariot  is  still  moving  on ;  the  banner  flying  on  it  is  inscribed 
*'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  man.*' 
The  ark  of  safety  from  the  desolating  floods  of  intemperance  is  still 
open  and  afloat,  carrying  a  goodly  number  of  staunch  tee-totallers."§ 

The  more  discreet  "  advocates  of  this  good  cause"  are  alive  to 
this  danger.  The  Rev.  W.  Cornwall  ventures  a  word  of  caution. 
**  There  is  reason  to  fear,''  be  says,  ''  lest  in  some  instances  their 
zeal  may  lead  them  to  speak  as  if  they  wished  to  substitute  tee- 
totalism  for  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  would 
do  the  cause  inefiable  injury,  8cc."||  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Wawn,  iu 
his  letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  does  not  appear  to  see  this  danger, 
which  we  confess  seems  to  us  more  than  danger,  as  he  says,  "  he 
only  sees  '  one  danger,  the  temptation  to  a  species  of  self-righteous- 
ness in  themselves,  and  a  kind  of  arrogance  towards  those  who 
do  not  go  the  whole  length  of  tee-totalism ;"  ''  this,"  he  adds, 
^'  will  be  corrected  by  watchfulness  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
on  the  part  of  each  member."^  Thus,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
do  people  choose  unauthorised  ways  and  means,  and  think  to 
correct  their  tendency  by  prayer.  The  Divine  blessing  is  speci- 
ally promised  to  the  Militant  Church,  not  to  "  the  armour  and 
weapons  of  the  temperance  army."**  Who  would  have  thought 
a  few  years  ago  to  see  these  people  suffer  '*  the  doctrine  of  tem- 

*  Report,  p.  23.  t  Do.  p.  34.  t  Do.  p.  68. 

§  Do.  p.  6t.  II  Da  p.  S6.  %  Do.  p.  25. 

••  Do.  p.  70. 
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perance''  to  slip  all  at  once,  at  the  first  temptation,  into  the  place 
of  the  Gospel,  with  such  unconscious  facility.  It  is  only  in  cha- 
racter with  this  delusion,  that  as  they  seem  to  think  tee-totalism 
is  a  new  Gospel,  they  expect  the  same  earthly  immortality  for  its 
founders  and  propagators  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  them  who 
ministered  at  the  foundation  of  the  first.  Of  Mary  it  is  written, 
''  As  long  as  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached,  &c. ;"  and  the  Report 
before  us  confidently  predicts  that  **  as  long  as  tee-totalism  is 
known  in  Berkhampstead,  the  name  of  Whittaker  wilt  not  be 
foijotten." — (p.  13.) 

The  temperance  cause^  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  has 
already  undergone  one  important  transition,  and  is  now  appa- 
rently  on  the  point  of  another,  in  the  direction  of  consistency, 
f.  e*  of  further  absurdity.     It  was  found  in  two  or  three  years 
that  a  rival  Church  for  the  practice  of  a  Christian  virtue,  which 
temperance  is,  was  not  effectual.    The  character  of  the  new  in- 
stitution was  strictly  kgal^  designed  for  minds  with  no  power  of 
self-controul,  who  must  therefore  be  treated  as  slaves;  and  as 
might  be  expected,  the  pledge  was  observed  in  letter,  not  in  spirit. 
It  bound  the  taker  to  abstain  from  spirits  only ;  a  prohibition  for 
which  of  course  something  may  be  said,  as  spirits  are  so  artificial 
a  production,  and  so  unlike  any  thing  we  read  of  in  the  Bible, 
that  it  might  with  some  ihaw  of  justice  be  excluded  from  the  list 
of  God's  good  creatures  which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  Though 
for  our  part  we  would  rather  be  left  to  our  own  discretion  on  that 
point.     But  the  first  pledge  was  soon  found  to  be  of  little  use. 
There  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  if  you  kill  the  father  you  must 
kill  the  son  also;  in  like  manner,  if  you  forbid  spirits  you  must 
forbid  all  strong  drink.     People  with  half  their  limbs  shackled, 
will  make  all  the  more  use  of  the  half  at  liberty.    Thus  the 
takers  of  the  first  pledge  rewarded  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
abstained  from  spirits,  with  a  proportionate  indulgence  in  for- 
bidden drinks.     We  chance  by  the  way  to  know  an  unfortunate 
instance,  proving  bow  universal  restrictions  must  be  if  the^  are 
to  answer  their  purpose  at  all.      Before  temperance  societies 
were  in  vogue,  a  man  foreswore  gr<^,  which  was  his  besetment : 
io  an  hour  of  temptation  he  persuaded  his  conscience,  with  the 
help  of  a  friend,  that  brandy  was  not  grog :  be  drank  it  raw,  and 
continued  to  do  so.     Bye  and  bye  he  reflected  that  if  he  bad  not 
broken  the  letter,  he  had  broken  the  spirit  of  his  vow,  and  re- 
turned to  grog,  of  which  he  shortly  died.    The  takers  of  the  first 
pledge  soon  found  that  the  world  was  full  of  snares  to  their 
virtue,  and  the  cellar,  the  cupboard,  and  the  table  were  leagued 
against  them.      Wines  they  beard  were  half  brandy,  and  the 
auiallest  small  beer  contained,  though  in  ever  so  latent  and  sub- 
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dued  a  state,  that  awful  abstraction/  alcohol,  tlie  idol  they  bad 
repudiated. 

One  sore  scandal  early  impeded  tlie  Moderation  Societies. 
Their  professional  advocates  were  of  course  exposed  to  all  the 
peculiar  temptations  incident  to  their  vrandering  mode  of  life; 
and  were  alternately  goaded  and  puffed  up  by  their  one  restric- 
tion. The  result  was,  that  some  of  them  demonstrated  their  zeal 
against  ardent  spirits  by  a  liberal  use  of  fermented  liquor.  One 
of  them  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  public  harangue  by  a 
zealous  tee-totaller,  who  exclaimed,  ^'  I  think  the  meeting  ought 
to  be  informed  that  the  gentleman  who  is  now  speaking  has  to 
my  certain  knowledge  had  sixteen  glasses  of  ale  this  very  mom- 
ing/' 

There  was  another  circumstance  also  that  went  strongly  against 
the  first  temperance  pledge.  Spirits  in  England  are  the  luxury 
of  one  comparativefy  small  class,  farmers  and  small  tradesmen ; 
and  the  class  above  were  soon  admonished  of  the  unfairness  of 
binding  a  set  of  poor  fellows  from  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water  after  a  hard  morning's  work,  while  they  might  themselves 
drink  half  a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  sitting,  and  nobody  call  them  to 
account.  This  certainly  looked  like  laying  heavy  burdens  on 
other  men's  shoulders,  but  not  touching  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  But  "  Father  Home/'  a  missionary,  *'  communicating 
intelligence  on  the  temperance  question"  at  St.  Kitt's,  expresses 
this  objection  with  greater  felicity  of  language  than  we  can 
pretend  to,  when  *'  he  declared  his  prejudices  against  those  tem- 
perance advocates  who  decried  spirits  and  'guzzled wine  and 
porter.*  '^ — p.  42. 

Hence  arose  ''  total  abstinence,"  or  as  it  is  now  called  tee-(o- 
talism.  Concerning  the  derivation  of  this  classical  term  there  have 
been  sundry  controversies,  on  which  we  think  it  suflScient  to 
remark  that  the  word  is  an  Americanism,  a  fact  whicli,  in  our 
opinion,  supersedes  all  philological  enquiry.  If  it  has  the  mis* 
fortune  to  want  an  assignable  parentage  it  makes  up  for  the  de^ 
feet  of  birth  by  its  personal  merits ;  being  so  happily  expressive 
of  the  thing  it  represents,  that  if  it  cannot  be  traced  to  other 
origin  we  should  be  disposed  to  conjecture  that  it  was  bom 
directly  from  that  thing  itself  without  any  intermediate  ateps. 
The  tee-totalist  abhors  *'  the  intoxicating  agent"  alcohol  in  every 
shape;  nay,  the  rigorous  professor  asks  whether  pudding,  or  jelly, 
or  custard,  has  any  wine  in  it;  and  is  even  debarred  from  pre- 
serves by  the  present  sinful  practice  of  covering  them  in  the  jar 
*  with  a  piece  of  paper  steeped  in  brandy  in  order  to  prevent  tbkn 
from  moulding.  Nay,  there  are  some  whom  the  direst  necessity 
will  not  tempt  to  touch  die  forbidden  liquids.    A  gentleman  saved 
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bis  wife  9  when  she  was  apparently  in  the  last  struggles  of  deaths 
by  pouring  brandy  down  her  throat ;  **  ah/'  interrupted  a  lad^  of 
this  creed,  when  she  heard  the  story,  "  could  he  not  have  given 
her  lavender  f*  which,  however,  as  well  as  eau  de  cologne,  and 
other  such  elegant  restoratives,  share  with  vulgar  gin  and  beer 
the  sin  of  alcohoK  But  it  will  not  surprise  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  weak  points  of  human  nature,  to  be  informed 
that  casuistry  has  been  found  to  invade  even  this  awful  illimitable 
pledge.  Some  tee*totallers  are  liberal  enough  to  reflect  that 
while  they  have  eschewed  alcohol  as  a  substance^  they  are  not  the 
slaves  of  words,  and  need  not  stickle  at  mere  nominal  qualities. 
So  while  they  abominate  cherry  brandy,  they  acquiesce  in  those 
simple  productions  of  nature  brandy  cherries. 

It  is  almost  too  shocking  to  be  told,  in  the  midst  of  these  foU 
lies,  that  even  the  Holy  Eucharist  has  been  reformed  on  total 
Abstinence  Principles*  Mr.  Beardsell  of  Manchester  could  last 
year  number  twenty-five  '^  Christian  Churches''  which  had  "  ba- 
nished from  the  Lord's  table  that  beverage  which  inebriates/' 
and  which  he  was  supplying  with  something  which  he  had  de- 
vised, and  called  emphatically  '^  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  Truly 
*^  all  things  are  new  in  the  temperance  dispensation." 

We  cannot  however  pass  over  one  glaring  inconsistency  in  these 
lealous  renouncers  and  denouncers  of  intoxicating  agents.  They 
eat  ordinary  bread,  one  universal  ingredient  of  which  in  England 
is  yeast,  the  product  of  fermentation.  They  thus  partake  of  the 
sin  of  small  beer,  and  feed  on  the  vices  of  those  whom  they  pre- 
tend themselves  anxious  to  convert.  We  think  therefore  it  was 
but  a  fair  revenge  and  proper  piece  of  discipline  which  the  brewers 
of  a  certain  town  wished  to  exact,  when  they  sent  the  crier  round 
with  notice  that  no  tee-totallist  baker  should  have  any  barm  from 
them* 

There  is  at  present  no  small  controversy  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  pledges.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
balance  between  such  mighty  powers,  we  are  disposed  to  give  our 
judgment  as  follows: — that  a  pharisaical  method,  such  as  we 
conceive  these  societies  to  be,  is  found  to  be  more  successful  in 
enforcing  on  its  members  a  Jewish  virtue^  viz.  total  abstinence, 
than  a  Christian  grace,  viz.  temperance;  but  that  while  the  /em-^ 
perance  societies,  t.  e,  those  which  adopt  the  ''  Moderation  pledge," 
appear  to  have  some  good  effect  on  those  who  are  not  members  by 
setting  them  an  example  of  a  Christian  grace,  the  tee-totallers,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  to  increase  drunkenness  in  their  neighbour-* 
hood  by  caricaturing  that  grace.  Temperance  societies  do  not 
seem  to  last,  as  societies,  but  do  some  little  good.  Tee-totalism 
does  indeed  keep  its  members  to  their  pledge^  but,  as  a  means  of 
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diniinishiDg  the  vice  generally,  defeats  its  own  purpose.  This 
illustrates  what  we  believe  to  be  a  law  of  Providence,  that  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Church,  the  more  any  anti^Christian  society 
perseveres  in  pursuit  of  its  peculiar  object,  the  more  anti-Chri>- 
tian  it  must  become. 

The  last  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  So- 
ciety, which  advocates  temperance  only,  states  that  within  a 
short  time  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  ninetynine  public- 
houses  and  twenty-three  beer  shops  in  the  metropolis,  which  is 
the  strohg*hold  of  that  society ;  while  in  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Leeds,  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  tee-totallers,  they 
have  increased.  On  the  other  hand  the  report  before  us  is  full 
of  accounts  of  '*  Moderation  Societies,"  which  have  died  natural 
deaths  or  languished  very  low.  The  two  societies  never  seem  to 
come  in  contact  widiout  the  improved  version  carrying  tlie  day 
both  in  argument  and  in  actual  success.  The  sketches  of  indivi-* 
dual  conversion  however  with  which  the  report  abounds,  reminds 
us  too  much  of  the  successive  doses  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  a 
well  known  quack  medicine  to  be  received  as  philosophical  evi^ 
dence. 

But  the  temperance  cause,  which  is  manifestly  a  progressive 
system,  is  now  quaking  on  the  eve  of  another  revolution.  Its 
chief  apostles  and  prophets  are  not  satisfied  with  the  place  they 
have  procured  for  their  one  virtue,  as  '^  the  great  commandment 
of  the  law,"  man's  primary  obligation.  They  will  not  only  testify 
and  convert,  but  are  now  for  compelling  the  world  to  accept  their 
creed.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  up  temperance,  properly  so 
called,  one  self,  and  abstain  entirely ;  we  are  now  required  to 
prohibit  temperance  in  others ;  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of 
being  moderate  and  of  denying  themselves  according  to  their  own 
measures  of  sobriety.  The  New  British  and  Foreign  Temper* 
ance  Society,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  adopted  what  is  gene- 
rally termed  the  *^  American  pledge"— a  pledge  which  not  only 
enjoins  personal  abstinence,  but  which  precludes  its  members 
from  providing  intoxicating  drinks  as  an  article  of  entertainment 
for  their  friends,  or  furnishing  them  to  persons  in  their  employ 
ment,  excepting  under  medical  advice.  Alas  for  Lords  Stanhope 
and  Bexley,  and  their  hospitable  boards!  What  is  a  peer  wicboiit 
wine  on  his  table  !  Earl  Stanhope  however  declines  the  "  Ameffi- 
can  pledge/'  and  is  now  the  head  of  a  third  bond  of  union,  to  be 
called  '^  The  British  and  Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance."  Truly  we  ne^  not  a  Nestor's  age  to  outlive 
three  generations  of  such  societies.  We  are  glad  to  see  British 
feeling  enough  in  that  nobleman  to  resist  that  transatlantic  rage 
for  mutual  interference  anfi  dictation  which  will  do  nothing,  goodi 
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bad,  or  indiffereut,  without  compelling  others  to  do  the  same ; 
and  which  we  are  informed  goes  so  far  in  New  York  as  to  lead 
to  combiDations  of  operatives  for  the  purpose,  not  of  raising  the 
education  of  their  own  class  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
higher^  but  of  pulling  down  the  knowledge  and  accomplishments 
of  the  higher  to  a  level  with  themselves. 

_  But  passing  by  that  new  development  of  the  temperance  prin- 
ciple, *'  the  American  pledge/'  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
temperance  societies  in  the  general,  with  such  special  reference 
to  tee-totalism  as  is  due  to  its  superior  consistency  and  success. 
Christianity  teaches  all  virtues,  or,  so  to  speak,  all  motives ; 
making  all  the  school  of  faith.  Some  virtues  are  rendered  easy 
by  constitution  or  circumstances,  and  cease  comparatively  to  be 
trials  of  faith.  A  yoke  which  galls  one  person  may  be  unfelt  by 
another.  Therefore  Christianity  levies  an  equal  duty  from  all  our 
powers  and  appetites.  It  does  not  call  louder  for  outward  than 
for  inward  religion ;  for  religious  than  for  moral  observances.  It 
has  no  one  ceremonial  test  of  obedience.  Every  virtue  also  re- 
quires the  help  of  its  brethren  ;  it  is  not  good  that  it  should  be 
alone ;  it  loses  grace  by  solitude.  In  motives  again  there  is  a  vast 
ascending  scale.  Some  are  next  to  compulsory,  like  the  first  link 
from  vegetable  to  animal  life  ;  some  are  selfish,  some  social,  some 
religious.  The  faithful  soul  rises  from  lower  motives  to  higher, 
from  strength  to  strength,  by  gradations  too  manifold  and  various 
to  be  here  enumerated.  'All  th^se  virtues  and  motives  are,  as  we 
have  said,  a  divinely  provided  means  and  ways  for  the  growth  of 
the  believing  temper.  Tee-totalism  singles  out  one  caricature  of 
one  virtue,  and  enforces  it  by  one  motive — the  bond  of  a  united 
profession.  If  it  encourages  any  other  motive  it  is  that  of  osten- 
tation, or  '^  seeming  unto  men  to  fast."  It  spoils  one  motive 
and  throws  into  the  shade  all  the  others. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  impose  on  all  mankind 
one  kind  of  self-denial  as  the  test  of  Christian  devotedness ;  to 
apply  the  same  measure  to  harvest  labourers,  coal  porters,  and 
glass  blowers,  as  to  literary  gentlemen  and  young  ladies.  Every 
one  has  his  own  temptation;  and  if  this  Procrustean  rule  is  uni- 
versally introduced,  some  people  will  be  puffed  up  by  seeming 
to  overcome  what  is  no  real  temptation  to  them;  and  some  will 
suffer  the  serious  injury  of  having  the  stimulus  of  public  opinion, 
and  (what  is  of  more  consequence)  their  own  attention,  withdrawn 
from  what  is  their  real  temptation,  which  often  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture too  likely  to  be  unsuspected  or  utterly  unnoticed.  Some 
men's  infirmity  lies  in  the  direction  of  eating,  and  some  men's 
towards  drinking.  E.  g.  the  clergy  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
differently  constituted  from  their  ^*  dissenting  brethren"  in  this  re- 
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spect  There  is  a  story  of  a  visitatioii  and  a  conference  chanciog 
to  meet  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  inn.  It  occurred  to 
some  one  philosophically  inclined,  that  this  would  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  dietetic  differences  of  the 
two  classes,  and  he  accordingly  examined  the  waiter  on  the  sub* 
ject.  His  answer  was,  ''  Why,  Sir,  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  and 
the  clergy  drank  a  good  deal  of  wine  to  be  sure;  as  for  the 
preachers,  they  drank  very  little  wine,  but  it  would  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  see  how  much  meat  they  eat."  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  story,  but  supposing  the  impression  on  which  it  is 
founded  to  be  true»  then  we  maintain  that  if  the  preachers  stint 
the  clergy  of  their  liquids^  the  latter  have  every  right  to  retaliate 
on  the  9oHd  comforts  of  life.  Again^  bed  is  a  sore  temptation  to 
most  people  who  are  not  obliged  to  get  up;  a  warm  fire,  especi- 
ally to  solitary  and  sedentary  people^  is  almost  as  dangerous; 
doing  nothing  at  all  is  very  pleasant  to  some  people  and  rather 
irksome  to  others.  Would  it  be  fair  to  excommunicate  all  man- 
kind who  would  not  bind  themselves  to  sleep  on  straw  mattrasses, 
rise  for  prayers  at  midnight,  and  be  at  their  work  by  four,  or 
never  to  go  near  a  fire,  or  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  task  work 
every  day?  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  sees  all  things  by 
the  light  of  the  temperance  pledge,  is  likely  to  allow  himself  ia 
many  unstigmatized  indulgences.  A  London  paper,  describing 
with  some  humour  the  last  "  demonstration  of  Tee-totallers/'  says 
that  at  the  Horns  Tavern  ''  water  in  large  cans  was  gratuitously 
distributed  about  the  room,  and  drunk  by  many  with  an  avidity  that 
shewed  their  adherence  to  the  covenant  to  which  they  had  sub- 
scribed." Now  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  poor  creatures  who 
had  been  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  for  nine  hours,  and  paraded 
through  the  dusty  streets  all  round  the  triple  metropolis,  should 
be  rather  thirsty:  but  we  must  protest  against  drinking  water 
with  avidity  being  a  proof  of  temperance,  as  temperance  in  water 
is  as  necessary  a  virtue  as  temperance  in  stronger  drink.  Has 
not  a  nation  been  punished  for  desiring  water  too  eagerly?  Not 
to  mention  several  well  known  examples  of  heroism  displayed  in 
refusing  water  though  in  the  direst  pangs  of  thirst,  did  not 
Gideon  make  it  the  test  of  temperance  and  fortitude  in  the  wea- 
ried soldier  that  he  should  drink  even  of  the  running  stream  spa- 
ringly and  slowly,  by  handfuls  ?  We  fear  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  giving  way  too  much  to  thirst,  though  with  ever  so  harmless 
^  liquid,  leads  in  time  to  a  more  dangerous  craving. 

Mr.  Baker  informs  us  (p.  147),  on  the  authority  of  Edgeworth^ 
"  that  Dr.  Darwin  was  a  determined  enemy  to  what  he  called 
'  vinous  potation.*  He  believed  that  almost  all  the  distempers  of 
the  higher  class  of  people  arise  from  drinking,  in  some  form  or 
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other,  too  niucb  vinous  spirit."  We  can  inform  Mr.  Baker,  on 
we  believe  as  good  authoritji  that  the  Doctor  was  not  therefore 
in  all  senses  temperate,  nor  yet  vi'ithout  qualification  a  **  water^ 
drinker.'*  He  made  both  a  practice  and  a  principle  of  giving 
way  to  appetite  in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  bis 
food ;  and  sometimes,  to  the  dismay  of  the  company,  would  even 
empty  the  cream-jug  of  its  contents. 

The  tee-totallers  make  much  of  Dr.  Johnson's  confession  that 
he  could  abstain  more  easily  than  be  could  refrain,  '*  The 
simple  motto  Aqstain,'*  say  they,  '^  cuts  short  the  whole  system ' 
of  temptation."  But  is  abstinence,  therefore,  the  higher  virtue, 
or  the  better  mental  discipline  of  the  two?  What  becomes  of  the 
golden  mean  which  the  wise  of  all  ages  have  recommended? 
Sudden  feats  once  for  all  are  perhaps  easier  than  continued  exer- 
tion, and  excision  than  controtiU  Yet  the  higher  and  more 
secret  duties,  the  subduing  of  the  mtW,  habits  of  prayer  and  re- 
tignation,  all  require  perseverance.  Our  hands  become  weary, 
aiKl  are  ready  to  sink  but  for  other  aid.  Therefore  temperance, 
I.  e.  moderation,  in  all  its  trials,  is  the  fittest  exercise  for  the  souK 
In  fact,  they  who  debar  themselves  from  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing this  grace  in  outward  things,  are  too  often  found  at  last  wanting 
in  spiritual  self-contronl.  Vows,  and  the  fear  of  men,  though 
they  may  enslave  the  hands  will  never  discipline  the  soul.  It  is 
easier  to  abstain  from  strong  drinks  than  from  idle  thoughts. 
Moreover,  it  is  chiefiy  by  our  experience  of  failure  in  our  at- 
tempts at  outward  temperance  that  we  learn  humility  and  a  sense 
of  our  weakness.  Let  us  hear  what  an  ancient  Father  says  on 
these  subjects. 

"  Placed,  then,  amid  these  temptations,  I  strive  daily  against  concu- 
piscence in  eating  and  drinking.  For  it  is  not  of  such  nature  that  I  can 
settle  on  cutting  it  off  once  for  all,  and  never  touching  it  afterward,  as  I 
could  of  concubinage.  The  bridle  of  the  throat  then  is  to  he  held  at* 
tempered  between  slackness  and  slyness.  And  who  is  be,  O  Lord,  who  is 
not  somewbit  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  necessity?  whoever  he  is 
he  is  a  great  one ;  let  bim  make  Thy  Name  great.  But  I  am  not  socb, 
lor  '  I  am  a  sinful  man.'  Yet  do  I  too  magnify  Thy  Name^  and  *  He 
maketh  intercession  to  Thee*  for  my  sins,  who  '  bath  overcome  the 
world;'  numbering  me  among  the  <  weak  members  of  His  body}'  be- 
cause '  thine  eyes  have  seen'  that  of  Him  which  is  '  imperfect,  and  in 
Thy  book  shall  all  be  written."* 

One  dangerous  feature  in  these  societies  is,  that  they  are 
strictly  voluntary;  matters  of  pure  choice.  They  are  works  of 
supererogation  in  this  at  least,  that  they  enjoin  something  addi- 
tional to  the  precepts  of  the  GospeU     If  any  thing  is  will-worship, 

*  library  of  the  Fatbcn,  vol.  L  St*  Augastine'i  Confenioiii,  p«  f09» 
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they  are;  for  though  they  seem  to  be  extraordinary  self-devotion, 
they  are  still  not  Christian  *•  ways,"  but  "  the  devices  of  our  own 
hearts/'  We  are  prepared  to  shew,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
are  no  genuine  virtues  quite  voluntary.  Duties  are  made  up  of 
choice  and  obligation.  The  work  is  given  us  to  do,  and  there  h 
plenty  so  given.  If  we  go  about  looking  for  work>  or  undertake 
any  not  given  us,  Me  are  sure  to  leave  our  task  undone.  Ijaws, 
governors,  parents^  brothers,  neighbours,  a  Church,  a  creed,  u 
worship,  are  all  provided  for  us ;  a  mould  is  furnished  us  for 
every  grace;  certain  opportunities  are  allowed,  and  certain  con- 
ditions fixed  for  the  satisfying  every  good  desire.  Now  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  it  is  so.  We  need  not  ask  why  it  should  be 
8o,-^why  we  should  not  be  absolutely  at  large  to  choose  our  own 
duties  and  virtues.     It  may  be  for  ends  beyond  the  scope  of  our 

f resent  intelligence.  Yet  there  are  obvious  uses  in  such  a  law  of 
^rovidence.  Men  are  thus  led  to  be  humble  though  great, 
obedient  though  heroic,  patient  though  bold,  servants  though 
masters,  docile  though  teachers,  passive  instruments  though  ac- 
tive agents.  But  these  new  societies,  which  are  in  no  sense 
^^  our  bounden  duty  and  service,*'  encourage  the  feeling,  and  are 
founded  on  the  maxim,  that  we  may  practise  what  seeming  vir- 
tues, to  what  extremes,  and  in  what  ways  toe  please.  They  set  us 
adrift  on  the  harbourless  ocean  of  choice;  and  cannot  but  tend  to 
make  our  faith  also  optional. 

We  are  already  members  of  a  temperance  society  divinely 
founded.  It  has  a  pledge,  a  public  profession  and  rules;  it  has 
authority  to  warn,  to  punish,  and,  if  need  be,  to  exclude.  Why 
need  we  belong  to  another?  Why  need  we  make  one  for  our- 
selves? If  any  complain  that  the  Church  does  not  act  as  such, 
let  them  act  as  members  of  such,  and  in  due  time,  perhaps,  she 
will  be  such,  as  well  in  efficiency  as  in  design  and  spiritual 
power.  Reformers  who  do  so  will  have  the  certainty  that  they 
are  acting  on  a  Divine  foundation,  and  with  the  promise  of  spe- 
cial aid,  which  to  weak  and  fallible  men  should  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  encouragement. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  precedents  for  temperance  socie- 
ties ;  but  some  of  them  do  not  apply,  and  others  should  not  be 
followed.  The  Jewish  law  contained  several  such  precepts, 
^  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  but  they  have  been  abro- 
gated, and  their  spirit  declared  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
liberty.  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  founded  his  way  of  life  by 
virtue  of  his  patriarchal  authority  over  his  descendants,  a  right  in 
those  times  universally  acknowledged,  and  divinely  authorized; 
which  right,  moreover,  he  would  probably  not  have  had  to  that 
extent,  if  be  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or 
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of  8Dy  way  of  life  divinely  authorized.  The  Mosaic  and  the 
Christiao  polity  limits,  or  rather  defines  many  natural  rights, 
such  as  the  very  great  power  of  the  father  over  the  son*  which  we 
often  see  in  profane  history.  The  Essenes  are  another  seeming 
precedent;  but  they  are  certainly  not  sanctioned,  perhaps  are  cen- 
sured, in  the  New  Testament.  Mahommedanism  is  the  nearest 
case  in  point,  and  has  certainly  had  great  success  in  propagating 
the  doctrine  of  *' Total  Abstinence;"  but  it  is  not  an  example  for 
Christians  to  follow,  whether  we  look  to  the  origin,  the  character, 
or  the  moral  results  of  the  system.  It  has  purchased  one  virtue 
with  many  vices.  Spite  however  of  the  previous  improbability  that 
any  who  called  themselves  Christians  should  borrow  ought  from 
the  Arabian  antichrist,  we  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  a  hint  of 
the  possibility  of  the  temperance  doctrine  having  been  filtered 
through  Socinianism  from  the  Koran.  Is  it  an  attempt  at  com- 
prehension? There  has  always  been  in  certain  quarters  a  sym- 
pathetic yearning  towards  Mahommedan  Deism.  We  have  read 
of  a  negociation  made  by  Socinians,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  with 
an  ambassador  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  with  a  view  to  a  re- 
gular communion  between  the  two  creeds.  .In  a  kind  of  Unitarian 
Utopia,*  printed  about  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  laws  is  ''once  in 
every  three  months  let  some  part  of  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet  be 
ready  and  let  the  minister  make  such  commentaries  thereon  as  he 
thinks  proper."  And  a  living  authoress  has  kindly  published,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Indian  fellow  subjects,  a  sort  of  harmony  of 
the  Unitarian,  Mahommedan,  and  Hindoo  creeds.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  in  his  Address  on  Temperance,  says,  "  A  new  bond  must 
unite  all  the  scattered  portions  of  men,*'  and  that  there  must  be 
''a  new  comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race;"  and 
though  he  says  Christianity  is  the  mighty  power  which  is  to  do  all 
this,  it  is  clear  he  only  designs  to  use  that  power  as  an  instru- 
ment, a  source  of  mental  stimulus  to  be  resorted  to  when  the 
work  flags,  and  does  not  intend  to  be  bound  to  its  antiquated 
ways  and  means.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  tee-totallers  adduce 
the  severe  rules  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  we  conclude  them  to 
be  rather  shy  of  that  branch  of  the  family  of  abstinents,  therefore 
we  need  not  here  express  our  judgment  on  them.  We  say,  then, 
on  this  review  of  all  the  assignable  precedents  for  tee-totalism, 
that  a  new  rule  of  living,  excluding  one  of  nature's  chief  gifts,  is 
as  contrary  to  precedent  as  it  is  to  Christianity,  and  to  common 
sense.  It  has  neither  reason  nor  authority  to  impose  a  new 
burden.  We  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  whether  it 
be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  political  constitution,  or  that 

«  Noticed  in  Quarterly  Revievr,  Oct.  1890,  p.  574. 
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of  any  other  nation,  to  permit  the  public  adminUtration  of  sacra* 
mental  vows,  without  autboritj  granted  from  tlie  state. 

A  word  by  the  way  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Brown ;  if  at  least  the 
gentleman  of  that  name  and  title,  who  is  an  annual  subscriber  to 
the  New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  is  also  the 
author  of  a  recent  charge  against  the  restoration  of  catholic  prac- 
tices. We  should  like  to  know  how  he  would  defend  Tee-totalism 
in  terms  that  would  exclude  fasting.    That  ordinance  may  be 
described  as  constant  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and  occa* 
sional  abstinence  with  prayer.    In  Scripture  it  is  several  times 
said,  either  in  the  way  of  precept  or  prophecy,  that  Christians 
should  fast.    Whereas,  so  far  from  auy  entire  prohibition  of  wine, 
our  Blessed  Lord  drank  wine,  created  wine  for  a  festive  occasion 
when  the  guests  had  had  some  already,  and  commanded  wine 
sacramentally.     We  also  find  the  forbidding  of  meats,  and  we 
may  conclude  of  drinks,  denounced  as  a  token  of  antichrist. 
Which  of  these  practices,  then,  has  most  right  to  be  considered 
a  mere  human  tradition?     A  work  published  a  few  years  since* 
argues,  with  more  consistency  than  the  archdeacon,  against  both 
ilesh  and  strong  drink.    The  former  scruple  is  generally  accom- 
panied in  this  age  with  religious  scepticism  or  worse;  and  we 
confess  that  we  think  all  departures  from  Scripture,  or  improve* 
roents  upon  it,  such  as  the  total  abstinence  doctrines,  are  likely 
enough  to  lead  that  way.    The  authoress,  however^  whom  we 
refer  to  does  not  discard  the  Bible,  though  some  people  will 
think  she  deals  with  it  rather  roughly.    Her  first  text  is,  '^  Bat 
flesh,  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not 
eat."     She  then  proceeds  to  the  commandment,  **  Thou   dialt 
not  kill :"  on  which  she  asks  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  a  modem 
school  of  textuaries,  *^  Who  dare  limit  the  precept  to  the  killing 
of  human  beings,  when  God  has  said,  '  Ye  shall  neither  add  to 
the  law,  nor  diminish  aught  from  it?' "     Lastly,  she  comes  down 
to  that  precept  of  the  Christian  church,  to  abstain  from  '^  blood 
and  things  strangled,"  which  she  considers  a  compendium  of  her 
twofold  doctrine;  explaining  blood  (by  Ezek.  xxxix.  19),  to  mean 
wine,  and  things  strangled  to  mean  all  animals  that  have  died  a 
violent  death,  whether  by  the  hand  of  man  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Tweddell  adopted  the  principle  of  abstaining  from  *'  flesh 
meat  and  fermented  liquor,"  to  the  former  of  which  he  thought 
he  had  no  right  but  that  of  the  strongest.     The  liberal  reviewer 

*  Vegetable  Cookerj ;  with  an  Introdaction,  reoomiDending  Al>stinence  Irom  Am- 
mal  Food  and  Intoxicating  Liquors.  3y  a  Lad^*.  Effingham  Wilson.  Fourth  edi- 
tion, 18SS.  The  authoress  dates  her  preface,  Salford,  18S9.  It  is  remarkable  that 
'*  Mancliester  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place"  of  Total  AbBtinence  Societies, 
M  Mr.  Baker  iafonsi.  *  Note  Q,  p.  S09* 
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of  his  **  Remains''  objects  to  these  practices  without  distioction^ 
as  being  too  like  a  religion  of  self*denial  and  mortification;. a 
bowing  before  '*  a  god  of  sacrifice — an  idol  of  the  cloister."  If 
we  are  to  compare  total  abstinence  and  fasting  by  the  standard  of 
expediency,  we  believe  both  the  preacher  and  the  physidan  will 
agree  that  more  souls  and  more  bodies  also  are  ruined  by  sur- 
feiting than  by  drunkenness. 

The  Psalmist  says  that  wine  is  given  **to  makeghtd  the  heart  of 
man;''  but  this  gracious  indulgence  is  made  void  by  the  new  tem- 
perance tradition,  which  declares  *'  medical  purposes  or  a  reli* 
gious  ordinance"  to  be  the  only  allowable  reason  for  drinking  the 
firuit  of  the  vine.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  groundless  pro- 
hibitions tend  ultimately  to  greater  licence;  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  school  of  temperance  casuistry,  allowing  a 
wider .  range  to  the  one  plea  of  medicine,  than  ordinary  church 
people  do  to  their  law  of  liberty.  The  tee-totaller  locks  the 
cellar-door  against  thirst,  weariness,  flagging  spirits,  social  mirth, 
&c.,  and  gives  the  key  to  conscience,  with  a  strict  charge  not  to 
open  it  except  absolute  health  requires.  But  who  can  secure 
conscience  from  corruption  ?  Wilt  any  two  men's  consciences 
speak  alike  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  no  two  persons  agree  in  their  notion  of  health.  There  are 
in  fact  many  difierent  kinds  of  health.  There  is  a  robust  health 
''  which  may  be  felt/'  a  consciousness  of  health  and  high  spirits; 
which  is  really  a  very  ticklish  condition,  often  the  prelude  of 
serious  disease ;  there  is  a  kind  of  health  fully  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  though  without  the  pleasurable  sensations 
of  an  over  excited  state.  Many  a  man  keeps  on  at  his  desk 
or  at  the  plough  for  months  or  years  after  more  self-indulgent 
tempers  would  have  given  in,  though  his  head  or  his  limbs  never 
ceaae  to  ache,  and  he  rises  daily  from  his  bed  more  wearied  than 
when  he  laid  down.  Again  there  are  spirits  v/ho  feel  themselves 
equal  to  work,  when  they  are  not,  and  who  do  work,  though  their 
work  is  killing  them ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  will  always 
underrate  their  powers  of  exertion.  To  take  another  view  of  the 
sob|ect, — What  may  be  considered  illness  ?  Is  an  extreme  indis- 
position to  work  a  disease?  What  shall  we  say  of  melancholy, 
indecision^  or  cowardice?  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  have 
read,  once  recommended  a  dose  of  salts  in  what  appeared  to  him 
a  case  of  the  latter ;  but  we  believe  the  more  usual  remiedy  is 
ardent  spirits.  Falstaff  thought  sobriety  itself  a  disease — a  kind 
of  mental  and  physical  incultivation.  "  Hereof  comes  it,"  he 
says,  after  enlarging  on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  sack,  ''  that 
Prince  Henry  is  so  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril,  and  bare  land^  ma- 
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oured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drink- 
tog  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherries ;  that  he  is  become 
very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  hnman 
principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  pota- 
tions, and  addict  themselves  to  sack/'  Taking  into  account  all 
these  various  pbas  for  stimulus,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  even  the 
total  abstinence  pledge  will  make  more  business  for  the  court  of 
conscience  than  it  will  get  through  easily  or  creditably.  The 
tee-totallers  are  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  suggest  medical  pre- 
scriptiona  for  the  guidance  of  infirm  consciences.  But  who  is 
to  choose  the  medical  adviser  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  facility  with 
which  medical  certificates  are  too  often  granted,  it  is  well  known 
there  is  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  among  me- 
dical men  as  to  the  use  of  wine,  &c.,  as  there  is  amongst  religioai 
teachers  on  the  corresponding  subject  of  mental  stinmlants.  Let 
any  schoolmaster  or  tutor  compare  the  private  instructions,  under 
professional  advice,  which  he  receives  about  his  tender  charges. 
One  mother  intreats  that  her  poor  dear  boy,  though  to  all  appear- 
ance as  strong  as  a  horse,  may  have  meat  twice  a  day,  and  brown 
stout  ad  libitum;  another,  that  her's  may  drink  nothing  but  water. 
We  have  heard  on  good  authority  a  case  of  a  mother  bringing  np 
the  younger  son  to  no  profession,  under  the  persuasion  that  as 
he  drinks  the  pure  element,  he  must  soon  be  the  survivor  of  the 
elder  brother,  who  shews  however  no  odier  sien.  of  premature 
decay,  except  that  he  forswears  thin  potations.  In  another  bouse 
we  have  seen  four  little  maidens,  ranging  from  three  to  aeven, 
sitting  at  dinner  under  the  eyes  of  an  anxious  mother,  each  with 
a  wine-glass  full  of  porter  before  her.  So  long  as  a  maD  may 
choose  his  doctor,  he  may  choose  his  diet.  As  for  the  doctors 
themselves,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  pretty  free 
circulation  of  **  accommodation  bills"  for  their  mutual  con- 
venience. 

Nothing  is  more  abused  than  the  plea  of  health,  except  perhaps 
the  political  plea  of  expediency.  One  man  cannot  sleep  soundly 
without  two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  at  bed-time; 
another,  as  early  as  noon,  finds  nature  sink  within  him,  unless  a 
mutton-chop  comes  to  its  assistance ;  another  cannot  get  on  with- 
out a  daily  siesta;  some  ladies  canuot  last  from  year  to  year  vrith- 
out  an  annual  visit  to  some  watering-place ;  and  we  have  known 
others  who  in  the  country  would  scarce  touch  the  naked  earth, 
quite  renovated  by  a  fortnight's  gadding  from  shop  to  shop,  from 
morning  to  night,  over  the  hard  and  sultry  pavement  of  Ijondon. 
Sometimes  rest,  sometimes  excitement,  is  tired  nature's  great 
restorative.  Again,  we  all  of  us  live  a  system  of  correctives. 
One  part  of  our  diet  requires  another.    Change  one,  we  must 
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change  all,  which  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  singling  out  one  par- 
ticular part  of  our  whole  way  of  life,  as  if  t^  onfy  required  a 
Tigoroas  controuK  The  sportsman  is  obliged  to  hunt  and  shoot 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  gout,  corpulence,  low  spirits,  and 
other  maladies  of  a  full  habit  and  an  easy  life.  He  comes  home 
in  the  evening  very  hungry,  and  is  half-famished  before  dinner  is 
announced :  but  he  has  scarcely  driven  away  exhaustion  before 
be  finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  excess.  The  copious  oieal  he 
has  swallowed  having  done  him  good  service,  now  in  its  turn  oaUs 
for  help,  and  must  not  be  left  in  the  lurch.  He  cannot  digest  all 
he  eatSy  unless  he  drinks  proportionately :  or  if  he  happens  to  be 
of  a  thirsty  nature,  be  is  obliged  to  force  his  eating  up  to  a  certain 
mark  in  order  that  he  may  carry  his  quantum  of  wine.  He 
chooses  claret  as  his  staple,  because  its  lightness  allows  of  quan- 
tity without  danger.  But  a  bottle  or  too  of  such  stuff  lies  very 
cold  on  the  stomach  without  a  little  Curagoa,  or  some  wine  nearly 
as  fiery,  which  in  its  turn  entails  the  sedative  of  some  strong 
coffee.  After  all  this  how  one  sleeps !  But  sleep,  so  long  and 
deep,  though  so  necessary,  leaves  a  cloud  on  body  and  mind, 
which  must  be  dissipated  again  with  gun  or  hounds ;  and  to  pre- 
pare for  exertions  thus  indispensable,  the  patient  (all  is  done  for 
health's  sake)  must  begin  the  day  with  laying  in  a  good  founda- 
tion at  breakfast  or  luncheon.  Thus  does  the  day  return  to 
itself. 

The  Churchman  who  continues  to  drink  strong  liquor  occa- 
sionally on  ordinary  principles,  may  fairly  consider  himself  ag- 
grieved by  the  tea-totaller  who  drinks  as  much  or  more,  and  that 
perhaps  not  occasionally  but  continually,  on  the  strenath  of  a 
slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket  signed  by  *'  his  medical  friena.'^    The 
tee-totaller  is  thus  both  virtuous  and  comfortable ;  he  obtains  all 
the  glory  of  abstinence  without  any  sacrifice, — the  credit  of  good 
resolutions  without  the  trouble  of  keeping  them.    He  is  at  least 
no  Jesuit;  or,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  that  order,  he  avows 
Ills  pledge,  but  hides  bis  obedience  to  it.    In  this  way  one  man 
may  say, ''  I  am  a  tee-totaller,"  just  as  another  says,  ''  I  am  a 
freemason,"  though  he  shows  no  outward  sign  thereof;  thinking, 
we  suppose,  that  the  better  part  of  abstinence  is  discretion.     Ir- 
rational projectors  are  rather  apt  to  dispense  themselves,  if  nobody 
elae,  from  a  rigorous  observance  of  their  system.     Robert  Owen 
once  went  about  persuading  gentlemen  and  ladies  brought  up  in 
the  lap  of  ease,  to  thrpw  away  their  broad-cloth,  satins,  and  linen, 
and  to  substitute  immediately  his  notion  of  the  perfect  costume, 
^vhicb  is — nothing  whatever  in  addition  to  nature's  covering,  but 
a  Jiosey-woolsey  shirt  not  reaching  quite  to  the  elbows,  nor  yet 
quite  to  the  knees,  and  so  loosely  made  as  to  allow  a  free  play  of 
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air  round  the  surface  of  the  whole  body.  So  far,  however,  frou 
the  modem  Lycurgus  setting  the  fashion  himself,  we  have  seen 
him  enter  a  lecture-room  after  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  when  he  had  divested  himself  of  hat^  gloves,  cloak,  and  great- 
coat, still  appear  burdened  with  all  the  redundancies  of  oar 
modem  in-door  habits*  His  excuse  was  a  very  good  one ;  but 
unfortunately  not  less  applicable  to  all  civilised  people.  His 
mother,  little  aware  that  her  child  was  to  be  the  renovator  of 
mankind,  had  not  early  habituated  his  physical  frame  to  the  one 
sufficient-for-all-practical-purposes  piece  of  apparel :  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  could  not  get  over  his  own  wife's  prejudices  enoogh 
to  make  his  infant  children  early  confessors  of  philosophic  sim- 
plicity. 

We  think  all  these  medical  prescriptions  ought  to  be  counter- 
signed by  Lford  Stanhope,  or  whoever  succeeds  him  in  the  vacant 
chair,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  apprehended  there  will  be  many  Robert 
Owen  style  of  tee-totallers :  but  even  then  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  Exeter  Hall  dispensations  will  be  as  accessible  and  common 
.  as  those  from  the  Vatican.  We  have  heard  a  project  of  spiritual 
fasting**  propounded,  as  more  than  equivalent  to  the  carnal  ordi- 
nance commonly  understood  by  the  term ;  a  '^  repentance  in  new 
silk  and  old  sack,"  as  an  above-quoted  worthy  says ;  and  we 
know  of  a  tipsy  Methodist  carrier  .who  apologized  for  the  obviously 
incompetent  state  in  which  he  called  for  parcels,  by  saying  dnt 
he  was  ''  drunk  in  the  flesh,  but  not  in  the  spirit.*'  The  invalid 
lists  of  the  temperance  societies.remind  us  of  these  nice  distinc- 
tions. After  seeing  your  companion  comforting  the  body  pretty 
much  like  other  people,  you  are  surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  '^  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  cause  of  total  abstinence/'  and  has  taken  the 
pledge. 

They  profess  to  drink  strong  liquor  medicinally ;  but  let  them 
be  consistent.  We  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  deep-rooted  instincts  of  human  nature,  whether  all  me- 
dicine is  not  disagreeable.  From  this  premiss  we  may  fair); 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  if  people  take  strong  drink  medicinally, 
they  are  bound  to  make  it  disagreeable.  Good  wine^  it  is  said, 
needs  no  bush,  and  wholesome  wine  needs  no  pleasantness.  Its 
flavour  is  as  accidental  and  separable  a  quality  as  its  colour :  and 
there  are  various  ways  of  detaching  or  impairing  it,  without 
.hurting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  liquor.  Many  drugs  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  which  are  very  active  on  the  palate,  but  neutral  on 
the  stomach ;  nay  the  very  contact  or  neighbourhood  of  sonio 
offensive  substances  will  be  enough  to  make  wine  no  longer  a 
luxury.  Bark  will  both  improve  the  tonic  powers  of  port,  and 
make  it  considerably  less  seductive  to  the  lips.    It  was  stated  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  a  little  time  siDce,  that  an  assistant  poor 
law  commissioner  had  recommeoded  the  workhouse  keeper  of  the 
Bourne  union  in  Lincolnshire  to  put  something  nauseous  into  the 
wine  administered  to  the  sick  poor,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
drink  less  of  it^  and  on  a  refusal  being  given,  had  remarked  that 
it  bad  been  tried  elsewhere  with  great  success.     We  commend 
this  suggestion  to  our  tee-totalist  friends,  with  the  observation, 
that  we  think  people  who  confess  they  cannot  be  temperate  by 
themselves  on  ordinary  Christian  motives,  but  require  to  be  bound 
by  a  public  pledge,  do  not  deserve  to  have  discipline   made 
sweeter  to  them,  than  to  persons  whose  only  alleged  crime  is 
poverty.     There  is  one  deficiency  in  the  worthy  commissioner's 
advice  which  we  happen  to   be  able   to  supply  from   private 
sources.     He  does  not  mention  what  particular  nauseous  ingre- 
dient  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  convert  wine  into  bona  Jide 
medicine.  The  following  is  a  good  family  receipt  for  this  purpose. 
Put  a  spoonful  of  salt  into  a  wine  glass  of  port,  and  pour  it  on  a 
pewter-plate,  so  as  to  be  equally  diffused  over  the  surface ;  do 
ibis  over  night,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  morning ;  when  you  will 
have  an  excellent  strengthening  medicine,  not  likely  to  tempt  the 
patient  into  dangerous  excesses.     We  are  informed  this  has  been 
tried  on  children  **  with  great  success."    For  the  suggestion  of 
a  milder  beverage,  suited  to  the  more  ordinary  use  of  a  sick  tee* 
totaller,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons,  a  hand-loom 
commissioner  and  anti-corn  law  writer,  who  has  lately  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  who,  while  other  travellers  were  wasting 
their  time  on  the  cathedrals,  paintings,  and  such  frivolities,  em- 
ployed himself  more  profitably  in  peeping  into  the  pantries  and 
porridge-pots  of  the  poor.   He  made  some  interesting  discoveries ; 
among  which  he  thus  describes  what  he  calls  *'  brown  beer,"  the 
chief  drink  of  the  third  class  of  Belgian  artisans,  viz.  the  cotton 
weavers  and  factory  workmen: — ''  The  beer  is  particularly  nasty; 
but,  I   believe,  wholly  free  from  coculus  indicus,  &c.  8cc. — pure 
malt,  hops,  water,  and  salt,  ill-proportioned  and  execrably  boiled." 
Now  this  strikes  us  as  being  exactly  the  sort  of  beverage  wanted 
for  our  present  purpose.     If  tee-totallers  will  confine  themselves 
to  wine  barked,  or  corked,  or  salted,  or  pewtered,  or  otherwise 
rendered   nauseous^  and  to  Mr.  Symons   ''  particularly  nasty" 
brown  beer,  we  will  allow  them  the  credit  of  drinking  wine  and 
fermented  liquor  medicinally. 

Under  what  genus  of  celebrities  are  we  to  class  a  temperance 
festival,  or  a  tee-total  tea  party  ?  Is  it  a  feast,  a  fast,  or  a  day  of 
abstinence  ?  Is  it  a  feast  on  abstinence  principles,  as  its  cele^ 
brators  would  have  it,  or  a  fast  (from  strong  drink)  8n  festive 
principles  ?     That  it  is  not  a  fast  or  a  day  of  abstinence  in  the 
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common  acceptation  of  the  term  will  appear  from  the  followiog 
bill  of  fare.  On  Christmas-day,  ISS7,  1400  persons  assembled  in 
the  Corn  Exchange,  at  Preston,  and  illustrated  ''the  doctrines  of 
temperance/'  or  ^*  total  abstinence/'  we  cannot  make  out  which, 
hy  sitting  down  to 

"  700  lbs.  of  currant  bread,  364  lbs.  of  common  bread,  130  lbs.  of 
lump  sugar,  60  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  81  quarts  of  cream,  30  lbs.  of 
coffee,  10  lbs.  of  tea,  50  lbs.  of  butter,  64  dozen  of  oranges,  800  lbs. 
of  apples,  &c.  &c" — p.  19* 

Nor  is  there  less  difficulty  in  describing  these  temperance  fes- 
tivals, than  in  assigning  their  proper  rank  and  character.  But  we 
will  attempt  to  introduce  our  reader  to  one  of  them.  Let  the  day 
be  neither  bright  and  cheerful,  as  it  ought  to  be  on  a  wedding  i 
day,  a  coming  of  age,  or  a  coronation,  nor  yet  dark  and  lowering  i 
as  at  the  crisis  of  a  lover's  or  a  nation's  fate ;  but  let  all  nature 
wear  a  tint  of  that  sober  drab  in  which  some  one  shrewdly 
said  a  quaker  would  have  clothed  the  creation  if  he  had  had  the 
making  of  it.  A  little  before  noon  numerous  parties  in  trim  array,  ; 
containing  not  a  few  of  the  religious  community  just  referred  to^ 
are  seen  converging  towards  some  public  building,  or  the  meadow 
of  the  sleek  and  prosperous  linen  draper,  the  head  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  interest,  and  the  builder  of  its  synagogue^  at  our  little  town. 
The  neighbouring  baronet,  our  would-be  representative,  or  the 
resident  banker,  his  would-be  friend,  is  expected  to  preside.  The 
latter  is  that  sort  of  person  who  is  really  at  home  no  where 
but  in  the  back  parlour  of  his  bank,  but  who,  though  a  member 
and  "  admirer  of  our  venerable  establishment,"  is  more  at  home  , 
in  a  medley  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics,  like  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  than  in  the  presence  of  good  churchmen.  He 
shortly  appears,  informs  the  expectant  throng  that  Sir  Philip 
Flummery  is  engaged  on  urgent  business,  and  with  easy  grace 
himself  advances  to  the  post  of  honour,  acknowledging  without 
embarrassment  the  greetings  of  the  smiling  files.  Smiles,  if  smiles 
they  be,  are  all  the  quakers  give,  as  they  neither  doff  their  hats 
nor  bow  their  heads  like  Christians,  nor  wag  their  tails  like  dogs ; 
so  their  countenances  are  slightly  stirred  with  complacency, 
whether  towards  any  outward  object,  or  reOectively  towards  their 
proper  selves,  it  is  not  for  mortal  eye  to  decide.  All  gather  round 
the  solid  materials  on  which  they  are  going  to  feast,  fast,  or 
abstain,  whatever  it  is  to  be  called.  But  this  crisis  reminds  us  of 
the  meek  young  curate,  who  to  be  sure  has  looked  very  small,  and 
been  rather  in  the  back  ground  all  this  time.  He  is  but  too  con- 
scious that  this  is  not  his  day,  and  that,  as  Homer  says,  the  gods 
are  aboulHo  give  glory  to  the  enemy.  .He,  and  his  veteran  Baptist 
rival  flushed  with  a  recent  church-rate  triumph,  confront  one 
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another  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  chairman.  There  are  two, 
bj  the  bye,  of  our  town's  magnates,  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  enjoy  such  an  assemblage^  but  are  missing.    The  dvil  head,  or 
deacon  of  the  Baptists,  and  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Wes- 
lejans  are  this  day  content  to  shun  the  public  gaze;  for  the  former 
is  by  profession  a  producer,  and  the  latter  by  practice  a  consumer 
of  the  prohibited  article;   ale  being  his  week-day  refreshment^ 
ami  alcohol^  in  a  less  diluted  shape,  the  necessary  preparation 
for  bis  sabbath  exercises^  and  restorative  after  them.*     But  we 
nuast  return  to  our  company,  whom  we  left  on  the  point  of  prov- 
ing their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.    A  pause  like  the 
awful  silence  before  a  battle  is  made; — and  a  grace  must  be  said 
by  somebody.    The  eyes  of  the  trio  at  the  top  of  the  table  meet: 
the  chairman  impartially  divides  his  patronizing  glances  between 
the  two  rivals,  preparing  like  fortune  to  assist  the  bold  and  to  give 
his  final  nod  to  the  one  who  comes  forward  to  claim  it.   The  Bap- 
tist is  however  too  sure  of  ultimate  victory  to  presume,  so  the 
curate  is  suffered  to  break  silence,  and  feebly  prolongs  a  grace  to 
dissenting  dimensions;  on  which  the  other  with  a  deep   and 
sonorous  Jmen,  like  a  gamester  sweeps  the  board,  and  marks 
die  occasion  for  his  own.    An  immense  and  rapid  disappearance 
of  tea  and  cake  and  other  miscellaneous  viands,  soon  testifies  the 
sincerity  of  the  general  devotion  to  total  abstinence  principles. 
Speeches  follow,  and  ''conversation  on  temperance  subjects ;** 
the  sad  conse<]|uences  of  fairs,  christenings,  and  Christmas ;  the 
insults   and  stdl  more  serious  detriment  suffered  by   the  pre^ 
sent  parties  from  their  drunken  friends,  neighbours,  servants,  and 
masters;    the  number  of  times  their  slumbers  have  been  dis» 
turbed  by  midnight  revelry,  by  mirthful  strains  echoed  through 
the  silent  streets,  and  other  like  persecutions.    The  breakfast 
concluded,  the  chairman  early  announces  that  he  is  engaged  to 
dine  ten  miles  off  with  ''  his  friend,"  and  bows  himself  out  of  the 
room ;  the  whole  multitude,  above  all  the  Quakers  old  and  young, 
gaadng  with  no  small  admiration  on  a  man  who  is  going  to  dine 
with  a  baronet.      The   curate  now  feels   himself  left    in  the 
lurch.     All  eyes  are  turned  in  silence  towards  him  expecting 
some  sign,  and  he  has  none  to  give.    After  a  few  awkward  at* 
tempts  at  temperance  conversation,  he  makes  a  confused  and 
disorderly  retreat,  well  aware  how  close  the  enemy  will  press  his 
rear;  and  before  with  quick  steps  he  has  ^ot  clear  of  the  field  of 
action,  he  hears  the  sonorous  tones  of  certain  voices,  better  known 
than  loved,  in  unfettered  debate  or  in  the  full  flow  of  eloquence. 

The  extreme  dulness  of  these  occasions  suggests  the  necessity 
of  acme  relief.     For,  after  aN,  the  statistics  of  drinking,  returns  of 

•  Rep.  p.  12.    Mr.  Baker,  155, 156. 
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public  houses,  excise  duties  on  spirits/malt  arid  hops,  Su:.  the 
topics   most  enlarged  on  are  but  insipid   and  juiceless   food, 
especially  for  the  youthful  fancy.     A  little  variety  is  sometimes 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  an  itinerant  reformed  drunkard. 
Blacksmiths  and  shoemakers  are  preferred  for  tb js  purpose ;  not 
only  on  account  of  their  well  known  addiction  to  strong  drink, 
but  for  the  usual  loudness  of  their  voices  and  grotesqueness  of 
their  action.    The  latter  quality  blacksmiths  inherit  from  Vulcan, 
the  former  they  acquire  by  constant  competition  with  their  ham- 
mers.    The  '*  reformed  drunkard/'  by]  far  the  most  important 
personage  in  the  temperance  drama,  whose  great  charm  is  that  he 
illustrates  reformation  without  repentance,  and  change   for  the 
better  without   any  compensating  pains,  exhibits  with  suitable 
gestures  and  songs  a  representation  of  his  former  and  his  present 
self.     With  this  object  be  thunders  out  bacchanalian  strains,  till 
those  of  the  audience  in  whom  the  vulgarity  of  modern  fashions  has 
npt  yet  triumphed  over  the  modesty  of  nature,  hardly  know  which 
way  to  look.    The  orator  always  concludes  with  calling  altention 
to  his  own  full  fed  and  well  clad  person  as  an  undeniable  proof  that 
the  system  works  well,  as  far  at  least  as  he  is  concerned.     We  are 
not  sure  there  is  not  in  this  latter  argument  something  of  that 
spirit  of  pious  frauds,  which  makes  good  people  prove  the  deluge 
from  the  appearance  of  marine  shells  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
That  tlie  orator  is  in  good  case  is  obvious,  and  that  the  system 
produces  some  bene6cial  results  is  not  disputed,  at  least  by  the 
persons  addressed :  but  there  is  a  wilful  suppression  of  a  peculiar 
circumstance,  which  prevents  the  aforesaid  obvious  fact  from  being 
a.necessary  proof  of  the  general  law  alleged ;  viz.  the  circumstance 
that  the  speaker  has  a  comfortable  allpwance  for  board,  lodging, 
and  travelling  expenses*  which  it  requires  some  ability  as  well  as 
reformation  to  earn.     None  but  distinguished  drunkards  can  be* 
come  distinguished  reformed  drunkards.     They  require  also,  in 
order  to  success,  one  particular  kind  of  physical  eloquence,  which 
the  greatest  sobriety  will  not  always  confer; — the  visible  rhetoric, 
not  of  a  good  life,  but  of  good  looks.    They  must  be  '*  fine 
florid  specimens  of  water-drinking.'!  (Rep.  p.  42.)    It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  if  this  exhibition  is  to  be  really  attractive,  really 
a  relief  to  the  general  monotony  of  the  day,  it  must  be  so  by  ren- 
dering vice  ludicrous,  and  so,  by  divesting  it  somewhat  of  its  dis- 
gusting  character.     Yet  it  is  to  this  class  of  speakers,  far  more 
than  to  temperance  newspapers,  books,  and  reports,  that  tee- 
totalism  feels  itself  indebted  for  its  present  proud  position  io  the 
religious  world.   In  its  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  obvious  from  tbe 
following  extract  that  *' fingers  were' made  before  forks,"  is  its 
favourite  maxim. 
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''  Folly  aware  as  are  yoar  committee  of  theimpOTtanceof  bringing  the 
imiDeDse  power  of  the  press  to  bear  on  the  public  mind^  and  to  diffuse 
correct  ioformation  through  every  comer  of  the  land,  they  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  sustaining  the  efibrts  of 
enlightened,  zealous^  talented,  and  pious  advocates  of  the  cause.  It  is  by 
the  thrilling  and  powerful  appeals,  the  moving,  though  unpolished 
oratory  of  advocates  of  nature's  own  making,  or  rather  raised  up  by 
Divine  providence  for  this  end,  that  the  cause  chiefly  owes  its  present 
state  of  success.*' — ^p.  24. 

Women  are  occasionally  procured  to  take  this  part  in  the  per* 
formaQce.  (Rep.  p.  18.)  We  really  think  that  both  in  point  of 
taste  and  morality,  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  such 
scenes,  and  the  Lacedenoonian  method  of  inculcating  on  their 
free-born  youth  the  disgusting  consequences  of  excess. 

Sometimes  science  is  made  to  contribute  a  more  harmless 
diversion.  At  one  meeting  described  to  us  a  side-door  near  the 
orchestra  opened,  and  two  quarts  of  ale  were  introduced^  to  all 
appearance  for  the  refreshment  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been 
exhausting  their  lungs  for  hours  in  a  hot  day  and  a  crowded 
room  in  this  cheerless  dispiriting  cause.  A  manifest  shudder 
passed  through  the  assembly  at  the  sight  of  the  forbidden  liquor. 
Thejr  were  however  soon  re-assured,  and  greatly  edified  by  seeing 
the  ale  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis,  in  order  to  show  how 
large  a  pttading  the  ingredients  would  have  made  under  tempe- 
rance management.  Now  the  gentlemen  of  science  have  it  so 
entirely  their  own  way  in  their  own  department,  that  we  will  not 
venture  to  dispute  the  fact  that  ale  is  chemically  the  same  as 
pudding ;  in  like  manner  as  diamonds  are  nothing  but  charcoal, 
and  sugar  and  old  rags  are  almost  convertible  terms.  But  though 
ale  and  pudding  have  the  same  chemical  origin,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  should  excite  the  same  sensation  on  the  palate 
and  other  senses,  and  produce  the  same  result  on  the  physical 
sjstem;  if  experience  happens  to  teach  us  the  contrary.  The 
weary  traveller  will  never  find  his  thirst  quenched,  and  his  faint- 
ing heart  at  once  invigorated  by  a  light  dumpling,  however  his 
reason  may  assure  him  that  the  spongy  mass  embodies  all  the 
virtues  of  a  glass  of  ale.  The  argument  reminds  one  of  Home 
Tooke's  theory,  that  words,  whatever  their  current  force  may  hap* 
pen  to  be,  must  of  necessity  have  no  other  meanings  than  what 
their  derivations  may  determine  for  them,  and  are  mere  functions 
of  their  roots.  London's  thirsty  populace  insisted  on  having 
'*  bread  with  the  gin  in  it,"  as  was  advertized  by  some  bakers, 
when  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  this 
valuable  product.  But  the  knowledge  that  they  were  eating  gin, 
bas  not  been  found  to  diminish  their  desire  to  drink  it  also. 
Occult  qualities  are  hard  to  believe,  but  still  harder  to  taste. 
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''  The  bread's  ver j  mild/'  said  a  coachman  on  the  north  road  to 
his  compaDion  on  the  box»  apologizing  with  a  jest  for  the  inno> 
cence  of  the  refreshment  he  was  taking.  But  it  woulcl  have  been 
hard  to  persuade  him  that  the  dry  mouthful  was  really  "  mild 
ale,"  Agaiui  what  if  people  should  get  hold  of  the  argument  by 
the  wrong  end,  and  reason  that  as  ale  contains  the  same  nouridi« 
ment  as  bread,  they  may  as  well  take  that  nourishment  in  the 
more  agreeable  shape  of  the  two? — a  conclusion  towards  which 
many  are  indeed  much  helped  by  observing,  how  landlords,  tap- 
sters, and  such  gentry  seem  to  thrive  on  their  drink. 

Besides  the  above  exhibitioDs  descriptive  of  the  outward  con- 
sequences of  the  vice,  drawings  and  anatomical  preparations  are 
sometimes  hung  round  the  room  illustrating  its  internal  depre- 
dations on  the  physical  system :  and  after  horror  has  been  suffi- 
ciently excited  by  stories  of  self-combustion  from  the  use  of 
spirits;  of  the  very  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  drunkard,  and 
the  very  water  in  the  vessels  of  his  brain,  igniting  when  a  candle 
was  brought  near,  the  trembling  hearers  are  warned  that  not  even 
small  beer  itself  is  secure  from  the  danger  of  sudden  conflagra- 
tion ;  as  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  gas-light  illumining  the  fea- 
tures of  the  lecturer,  is,  in  fact  fed  by  alcohol,  as  it  escapes  from 
beer,  which  has  been  ingeniously  substituted.  We  need  scarcely 
observe  that  the  last  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  food 
whatever,  especially  that  of  an  unctuous  description.  Let  peo- 
ple who  read  or  work  much  by  candle-light  beware  of  salad-oil, 
fat  mutton,  and  bread  and  butter.  As  a  set-off  however  on  the 
other  side,  we  beg  to  remind  the  water-drinker  himself,  that  even 
his  own  favourite  beverage  contains  a  gas  highly  inflammatoi^  and 
explosive. 

Another  expedient  generally  resorted  to  on  these  occasions 
is  a  procession  of  "  ministers  of  all  denominations,"  reformed 
drunkards,  ladies  two  and  two,  many,  as  the  papers  inform  us, 
elegantly  dressed  and  of  interesting  appearance;  perhaps  a 
gigantic  loaf,  or  tea-kettle,  and  banners  and  music ;  as  the  custom 
now  is  for  people  to  sound  a  trumpet  before  them,  not  only  when 
they  give  alms,  but  also  when  they  fast  or  abstain.  The  numbers 
in  the  London  procession  last  Whitsuntide,  and  the  length  of  its 
circuit,  was  such  as  to  excite  in  the  Lord  Mayor  no  small  appre- 
hension for  the  public  peace :  nay,  they  hardly  obtained  leave 
and  protection  for  their  display,  till  it  occurred  to  municipal  wis- 
dom that  the  mighty  elements  of  social  disorder  might  perhaps 
be  subdued  by  a  just  counterbalance,  and  the  wilder  genius  of 
Chartism  be  damped  by  contact  with  the  order  and  sobriety  of 
the  **  Temperance  army.''  We  cannot  help  transcribing  from  the 
columns  of  Tlie  Times,  its  well-drawn  picture  of  the  arrival  of 
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the  pnoceasion  containing  several  thousands  on  foot,  and  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  carnages,  every  member  adorned  with  Temper 
ranee  insignia,  at  their  chief  place  of  destination : — 

"  The  larger  body,  however,  went  on  to  Kennington  Common,  wbere 
in  the  conrse  of  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes 
ever  witnessed  presented  itself.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  farthermost 
end  of  the  Common  a  meeting  of  the  Chartists  was  being  held.  It  had 
been  at  one  time  nndentood  that  the  Chartists  had  expressed  an  inten« 
tion  of  withdrawing  as  soon  as  the  temperance  party  made  their  appear- 
ance. That  resuUi  however,  was  not  realized;  the  Chartists  main- 
tained their  position^  taking  no  other  notice  of  the  new-comers  than 
that  of  casting  an  eye  of  contempt  at  those  who  appeared  disinclined 
to  enter  into  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  higher  considerations  of  exist-. 
ence.  Six  or  seven  vans  belonging  to  the  Teetotallers  having  been 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  common,  a  mob  gathered  round  each^ 
when  they  were  addressed  by  some  of  the  delegates.  So  ardent  were 
these  parties  in  the  cause^  that  all  appeared  anxious  to  impress  their 
opinions  on  the  multitude ;  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
ma  persons  holding  forth  at  the  same  moment  from  the  same  van. 
One  wonld  speak  ftom  the  head,  one  from  the  tail,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  sides  of  a  single  vehicle.  It  was  not,  then,  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  applauses  which  were  bestowed  npon  an  individual 
orator  occasionally  came  somewhat  inappropriately  as  applicable  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  speeches  of  the  other  three  speakers.  Now  and 
then,  too,  a  burst  of  cheering  would  be  raised  around  the  van  of  the 
Teetotallers  which  was  the  nearest  to  the  Chartists  at  the  very  instant 
that  the  latter  were  addressing  their  audience  in  the  most  violent  and 
intemperate  language.  In  a  few  moments  a  teetotal  debater  would  be 
interrupted  in  a  pathetic  passage,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  quotation  from 
Scripture,  with  an  uproarious  mark  of  approbation  Irom  their  political 
neighbours,  which  had  been  drawn  forth  by  an  unusually  powerful  exhor^ 
tation  to  the  people  io  assert  and  to  obtain  their  rights.  Altogether  the 
efiect  was  as  strange  as  it  was  ludicrous." 

We  shall  neither  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Teetotallers, 
Dor  to  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  widiout  the  following  further 
extract : — 

**  The  whole  of  the  procession  and  proceedings,  the  behaviour  of  all 
connected  with  the  society,  their  appearance  and  good  order,  spoke  very 
favourable  for  their  principle  and  practice,  and  contrasted  very  strongly 
with  the  conduct  of  the  wretched  rabble  of  Chartists  assembled  on  Ken- 
nii^;ton  Common,  and  the  absurd  and  disgusting  displays  of  that  class 
of  wandering  polemics,  somewhat  irreverently  odled  *  DeviUdodgers/ 
who  were  ranting  at  the  same  place.'* 

Strong  drink  with  these  reformers  is  the  one  great  evil;  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Mankind,  they  seem  to  think, 
wonld  stand  some  chance  of  goodness  if  you  could  only  keep 
them  from  the  beer  barrel.    They  view  every  thing  in  its  relation 
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to  liquor.     With  them^  as  with  the  Teian  bard,  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  bibulous ;  earUi,  trees,  sea,  sun  and  moon,  do  nothh^ 
but  imbibe.     Every  man  is  plotting  how  he  may  extract  liquor 
from  the  rest  of  the  creation.     They  discover  that  all  crimioais^ 
in  a  word,  all  bad  people,  have  been  given  to  drink;  so  they  con- 
clude that  alcohol  is,  as  it  were,  the  sap  and  juice  of  all  crime, 
the  very  virus  of  human  nature.    Though  it  is  obvious  they 
might  draw  the  same  conclusion  concerning  any  other  universal 
concomitant  of  crime.     The  moral  world  appears  to  them»  what 
the  farmer  in  a  clay  country  tells  you  of  his  soil,  '*  a  vei^  wet 
country.  Sir ;"  or  a  sort  of  Bedford  level,  in  which  your  warfare 
with  the  elements  resolves  itself  into  perpetual  draining;  the 
more  you  drain,  the  better  your  crops  are  sure  to  be ;  and  you 
live  in  continual  hope  of  summers  which  make  your  fortune, 
though  they  bum  up  to  tinder  your  neighbour  on  the  chalk,  and 
blow  into  the  heavens  whole  fields  on  sandy  soils,  with  all  the 
seed  and  husbandry  spent  upon  them.    To  judge  from   their 
writings  they  eye  with  jealousy  all  institutions,  the  oldest  and 
most  sacred,  as  being  only  so  many  pretences  of  drinking.     Joy 
and  sorrow,  health  and  sickness,  strength  and  weakness,  wealth 
and  poverty,  freedom  and  service,  solitude  and  society,  occupation 
and  leisure,  learning  and  ignorance,  and  every  other  phase  of 
human  existence,  in  their  view,  only  lead  to  intoxication.     If 
three  men  are  seen  together  in  the  streets,  alas !  they  are  going 
to  get  drunk.    The  current  of  human  affairs  with  these  people  is 
either  vinous  or  fermented.     A  poor  fellow  loses  his  heart,  and 
becomes  love  sick ;  of  course,  he  drinks  to  cure  his  melancholy ; 
he  bribes  the  lady  and  her  friends  with  strong  drink,  and  suc- 
ceeds, and  is  immediately  intoxicated  with  delight  and  fermented 
liquor.    They  marry,  and  are  all  drunk  together,  including  the 
ringers.     The  happy  couple  first  indulge  their  thirst  in  a  do- 
mestic way :  bye  and  bye  the  husband  goes  abroad  in  quest  of 
companions,  with  whom  he  contracts  a  social  habit  of  drinking, 
leaving  his  wife  with  few  resources  at  home,  where  she  soon  falls 
into  a  solitary  ditto ;  they  have  a  child,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
mother,  gin  is  sure  to  be  applied  in  various  ways,  both  internally 
and  externally ;  the  christening  is  celebrated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  w*edding ;  the  infant  is  '^  nursed  on  the  principles  of  intem- 
perance,'' which  means  in  tee-total  phraseology  that  the  mother 
takes  a  little  porter  at  her  meals ;  it  grows  up  a  stunted,  ricketty, 
thirsty,  mortal,  both  physically  and  mentally  prone  to  drink. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  this  view  that  moral  goodness,  with  the 
writers  before  us,  seems  to  run  only  in  one  direction.  They  gra- 
duate on  the  same  scale  as  the  drunkard,  ascending  only  in  the 
same  line  that  he  descends.  The  sailor  could  think  of  no  other 
wish  than  **  more  rum '"  so  these  people  can  devise  no  higher 
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virtue  than  '^  less  drink."  The  only  improvement  they  could 
make  upon  temperance,  was  total  abstinence,  a  kind  of  below* 
zero  temperance :  like  those  miserable  Indian  devotees,  who,  when 
they  aspire  to  transcendent  piety,  can  only  compass  it  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  limbs  they  expose  to  torture,  or  by  inserting 
still  nearer  the  vitals  the  hook  by  which  they  suspend  themselves. 
Thus,  with  the  school  under  consideration,  all  natural  affections, 
all  religious  instincts,  all  devout  resolves  and  pure  aspirations,  all 
human  virtues  are  to  be  developed  on  this  one  topic ;  or,  so  to 
speak,  played  on  this  one  string, — the  all  pervading  duty  of  ab- 
staining oneself,  and  checking  the  use  of  drink  in  others. 

How  quick  does  one  error  succeed  another,  and  error  confute 
itself!  The  wandering  world  is  reduced  at  last,  not  to  a  confes« 
sion  (for  it  is  too  proud  for  that)  but  to  a  contradiction  of  its 
error.  For  generations  we  have  heard  all  things  true,  and  honest, 
and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  all  virtue  and  all  praise 
decried  under  the  name  of  morality,  as  having  no  place  or  con- 
cern in  our  salvation.  ''Morality"  has  been  the  reproach  of  the 
Church,  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  "  the  Gos- 
pel.** For  twenty  long  years  have  ourselves  heard  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  elaborate  descriptions  of  human  excellence  adorned 
with  every  virtue  and  grace  within  the  compass  of  the  preacher's 
feeling  or  ethical  perceptions,  love  and  honour,  and  moderation 
and  purity,  and  prayers  and  alms,  and  every  seeming  devotion,—* 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  humanity,  and  seemingly  made  ripe 
for  the  meed  of  praise,  only  to  be  knocked  down  at  last  with  the 
summary  sentence  that  such  was  not  the  Gospel — ^nay,  such  an 
one  was  farther  from  the  Gospel  than  the  open  drunkard  or  any 
other  scandalous  offender.  At  length  however,  ''A  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  scene."  Peace  was  made  with  one 
broken  fragment  of  morality.  One  virtue,  though  in  a  distorted 
and  exaggerated  form,  was  no  longer  denounced,  nay  was  recom- 
mended, and  that  warmly.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  re-action. 
A  placard  on  the  church  door,  a  notice  from  the  reading  desk,  and 
a  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  all  at  once  announced  that  tee-totalism 
was  now  become  the  religious  mode,  the  primary  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, the  surest  means  of  saving  one's  own  or  others'  souls. 

In  like  manner  the  primitive  way  of  introducing  the  faith  of 
Christ  to  heathens,  viz.  reasoning  first  *'  of  righteousness,  tempe- 
rance, and  judgment  to  come,"  has  been  for  ages  out  of  fashion* 
Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Moravian  missionaries  have  in  their  wis- 
dom held  up  first  of  all  their  new  version  of  the  Cross.  But 
now  all  at  once  it  is  discovered  that  the  doctrines  of  tee-totalism 
must  precede  even  the  Gospel,  and  ''  Total  abstinence  is  the 
handmaid  of  true  religion."  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  correspondence. 
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**  Copy  of  a  letter  frmn  George  Felix  Gottlieb^  Secretary  to  the  Pe- 
nang  Temperaoce  Society,  to  Edward  G.  Delavan,  Esq. — 

'<  ¥mang,  20/A  AftH^  1837. 
*'  Mt  dbab  Sir,-— You  may  be  sure  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  find- 
ing your  ideas  so  nearly  corresponding  witb  my  own,  as  to  tbe  Tem- 
perance reform  preparing  tbe  way  among  tbe  heatben  nations  lor  tbe 
Gospel.  We  bave  frequent  proof  at  this  place  of  tbe  strong  counter- 
actiDg  effect  of  intemperance.  A  missionary  bere  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion a  short  time  since,  by  a  person  employed  by  bim  to  teach  native 
cbildren  in  one  of  bis  schools  :  whether  ''  thai  man  (pointing  at  a  dnm- 
ken  sailor)  xoas  a  Christian?**  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
(when  ships  are  in  the  harbour  that  are  manned  witb  Europeans)  to 
see  tbe  sailors  lying  along  on  tbe  sides  of  tbe  roads  and  ditches  quite 
drunk.  Now  in  my  opinion  these  men  do  more  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  one  hour  than  a  missionary  (under  ordinary  ctrcumstances) 
does  good  in  a  month/*-— p.  36. 

"  The  connexion  between  tbe  tee-total  principle  and  repentance  aod  con- 
version to  God,  we  have  frequently  seen.  A  remarkable  instance  occnrred 
recently  in  St.  Kitt's.  A  young  man,  who  many  years  ago  was  lovely, 
modest,  and  apparently  pious,  began  to  drink  a  littk^  and  it  ended  m 
much^  and  consequently  brought  woe  upon  bis  family.  A  collection  of 
Temperance  tracts  in  one  volume,  which  I  bad  sent  to  that  island  with 
others,  to  be  circulated,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  read  it,  and  trembled, 
and  resolved  in  God's  name  to  touch  no  more !  He  began  to  seek  God 
again.  After  some  time  be  became  sick,  from  much  exposure  at  sea, 
and  was  very  ill.  I  visited  him  in  bis  sickness ;  Mr.  Home  also  re- 
peatedly. He  is  recovering,  and  said  to  Mr.  H.  on  tbe  day  of  our 
Meeting,  *  Ob  !  Sir,  I  wish  I  could  come  out,  and  in  tbe  face  of  the 
congregation,  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence ! '  His  gratitode  for 
the  book  and  the  system  is  unbounded.  His  soul  is  now  resting  on 
Christ.  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  tbe  burning  ?  May  this  6en£- 
volcnt,  this  blessed  system,  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  ** — p.  42. 

"  Tealby,  April  4,  1838. 
'*  It  is  a  mighty  machine,  capable,  under  God,  of  accomplishing 
glorious  ends !  We  long  to  see  the  whole  world  enlisted  under  its  ban- 
ner. We  are  gradually  progressing :  every  week  adds  from  four  to  six 
to  our  numbers  \  there  are  a  few  of  the  nature  of  the  swine,  after  being 
washed,  they  return  again  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire.  Our  meet- 
ings are  all  commenced  and  concluded  witb  singing  and  prayer.  May 
the  Lord,  whose  work  it  is  to  moralize  as  well  as  evangelize,  use  this 
means  to  bring  to  peace  and  comfort  the  besotted  people  of  England, 
and  raise  them  far  above  the  gulph  of  drunkennes8.'^p,  74. 

''Market  Uasen^  May,  1838. 
**  Great  have  been  tbe  benefits  which  total  abstinence  has  brought  to 
this  place.  A  great  revival  of  religion  has  taken  place,  and  many  on 
every  band  bave  enjoyed  the  blessings  it  has  brought  witb  it.  We  have 
bright  prospects  before  us,  which  stimulate  us  to  go  forward  in  this 
go^  cause,  '—p.  72* 
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*'  Dcfoer  AuxOiary, 
''  Under  these  circamstances  the  society  feel  confident  they  wiU  be 
enabled  to  continue  to  progress  in  promulgating  some  of  the  grandest 
principles  of  social^  domestic,  and  national  morals." — p.  65. 

It  J8  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Gospel  to  which  the 
total  abstinence  doctriDes  lead,  \%  generally  too  much  alloyed 
with  sel^will,  ostentatious  profession^  and  party  spirit,  to  find  a 
home  in  the  Church.  The  Report  summing  up  the  religious 
harvest  already  collected  by  total  abstinence  principles,  says, 
(p.  19)9  ^  Multitudes  have  been  brought  within  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel,  and  hundreds  have  been  added  to  the  Christian  Church 
in  Us  various  sections/*  Indeed  on  all  doctrinal  points  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society  fervently  hopes  for  ^^  an  enlarged  feeling  of 
liberality y*  (p.  71).  So  also  exclaims  Mr.  Baker  (p.  156)  white 
commenting  on  the  rigorous  but  disregarded  rules  of  John  Wes- 
ley ; — "  Alas !  how  much  easier  it  is  to  assent  to  dogmas^  than  to 
practise  the  Christian  virtue  of  self  denial." 

Bat  there  is  another  mode  in  which  ''  the  temperance  doc- 
trine'' 16  viewed  by  its  advocates,  which  we  have  not  yet  touched 
upon.  We  mentioned  above  that  some  appear  to  think  it  the 
Gospel,  or  a  Gospel  itself;  and  some  think  it  a  necessary  ante^ 
cedent  to  the  Gospel.  There  remains  another  opinion,  viz.  that 
it  is  a  necessary  consequent  or  completion  of  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
Collins,  who  published  a  tract  on  **  the  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Gospel  and  Temperance  Societies,"  says,  that  though 
the  Gospel  may  produce  a  change  of  mind,  the  insatiable  cravings 
of  the  drunkard  will  still  remain,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  tem- 
perance societies. 

It  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  the  present  state  of  things,  that  the 
Church,  if  Church  it  maybe  called,  which  consists  of  a  myriad  of 
discordant  agencies,  should  be  always  undoing  with  one  hand 
what  she  does  with  the  other ;  and,  as  though  in  a  quagmire,  sink 
deeper  the  more  she  struggles  to  rise.  She  has  no  basis  or  ful- 
crum«  and  therefore  cannot  escape  the  plague  of  a  perpetual 
re-action ;  she  cannot  gain  without  equivalent  loss,  or  advance 
forwards  without  leaving  some  limb  still  farther  in  the  rear.  The 
good  results  of  many  meritorious  exertions  for  the  present  and 
eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  which  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
are  undeniable :  the  concomitance,  not  to  say  the  consequence,  of 
still  greater  evils  is  unhappily  more  so*  Thus  England  and  the 
United  States  are  at  the  present  moment  the  greatest  proselyters, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  corrupters  of  the  heathen.  The 
same  ship  takes  out  Bibles  and  missionaries  in  the  cabin;  and  rum, 
gunpowder,  idols  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  and  every  thing 
pernicious  and  abominable,  in  the  hold :  while,  in  point  of  sue- 
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ce6s«  we  suspect  tbe  missionary  report  would  cut  a  vei;  sorry  figure 
by  the  side  of  the  supercargo's  ledger.  Thus  do  we  embrace  the 
nations  of  the  earth  with  one  hand^  and  smite  them  under  th<S 
fifth  rib  with  the  other.  The  United  States  is  the  very  nursery 
of  Temperance  Societies,  which  are  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  several  of  the  States  having  forbidden  die 
sale  of  spirits  :  meanwhile  the  Union  is  systematically  destroying 
with  rum  the  whole  of  the  Aborigines.*  Cotemporaneous  witb 
Temperance  Societies  in  England,  an  awfully  wicked  trade  has 
been  carried  on,  to  an  unexampled  extent,  by  our  countryni«i 
in  India,  in  smuggling  opium  into  China. — A  Christian  nation 
corrupting  a  heathen  one,  against  the  religion,  against  the  positive 
laws,  the  severest  penalties,  and  the  most  strenuous  endeavours 
of  the  latter!    In  the  year  1836,  3,500,0001.  worth  of  this  sto- 

Eifying  deadly  drug  were  forced  into  China  by  fraud  and  violence, 
y  bribery,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  lowest  order  of  die 
natives.  To  take  another  example  of  what  we  mean — Does  not 
this  age  flatter  itself  it  has  laboured  more  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality  than  any  previous  era  of  the  Church  ?  Witness 
churches  building  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  a  year :  meetiog-boases 
in  perhaps  an  equal  proportion :  a  million  and  a  half  in  our 
Sunday  and  day-schools,  &c.  &c.  But  exactly  synchronic  with 
these  vast  exertions,  there  has  been  such  an  increase  of  all  vice, 
as  the  most  old-fashioned  and  bigoted  opposer  of  modern  ways 
and  means*  in  the  last  generation,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
predict.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion,  whether 
.  there  was  such  an  increase ;  now  it  is  a  matter  of  sight,  of  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  universal  anxiety.  This  country  now  spends  a 
hundred  times  as  much  \q  intoxicating  liquors  as  in  propagating 
the  Gospel.  Beer-shops  have  outstripped  schools,  and  gin-palaces 
churches,  till  a  dissenter  (as  we  presume  Mr.  Baker  to  be)  calls 
drunkenness  the  idolatry,  i.  e.  the  false  religion  of  Britain.    Even 

*  We  really  think  tbe  temperaDCe  caase  bas  some  reason  to  protest  against  the 
views, — 1.  of  a  Euthanasia ;  i.  of  the  inlentioos  of  Providence,  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

'*  Sir  John  Ross,  in  the  Narrative  of  iiis  Second  Voyage,  p.  237,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Esquimaux  : — '  our  brandy  was  as  odious  to  them  as  our  pudding ;  and  they  havi  yet, 
therefore,  to  acquire  the  taste  which  lias,  in  ruining  the  morals,  hastened  the  extermin- 
ation of  their  American  neighbours  to  the  southward.  If,  however,  these  tribes  osiuC 
finally  disappear,  as  seems  their /ate,  it  is  at  least  BBrraa  that  they  should  die  osa- 
DCALLY  BY  TUB  FORCE  OF  RUM,  Uiaii  that  thev  should  be  exterminated  by  the  fire  and 
sword  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Since  there  is  at  least  some  pleasure,  such  as  it  is,  in 
the  mean  time,  while  there  is  also  a  voluntary,  if  slow  tuicidt  in  exchange  for  munier 
and  misery.  Is  it  not  the  fate  of  the  savage  and  tbe  uncivilised  on  this  earth  to  give 
way  to  the  more  conning  and  the  better  informed,  to  knowledge  and  civilisation?  It 
is  the  order  of  tiie  world,  and  the  right  one ;  nor  will  all  the  lamentations  of  a  roawki^ 
philanthropy,  with  its  more  absurd  or  censurable  efforts,  avail  one  jot,  against  an  order 
of  things  as  wise  as  it  is  assuredly  eitablished !  !*  N.B.  Sir  J.  Ross  was  sent  oat  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Booth,  Distiller." — Rep.  p.  13. 
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where  discipline  is  attempted^  it  seems  to  fait  before  this  base 
temptation;  it  ''rots  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw."  Mr. 
Ridley,  of  Hambledon,  said^  we  believei  that  the  introduction  of 
beer*sbop8  had  undone  in  two  years  all  the  good  he  had  done  in 
tiveoty-five. 

The  ^'  London  Temperance  Intelligencer/'  No.  15,  gives  the 
following  illustration  of  the  moral  powerlessness  of  the  school 
systems  of  this  day. 

''  A  respectable  teacher  of  a  Sabbath  school  near  London,  made 
enquiry  relative  to  the  character  of  the  first  one  hnodred  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  school.  The  character  of  only  sixty-five  could  be  ascer- 
tained, but  of  these  thirty-eight  had  become  confirmed  drunkards  !  five 
bad  been  transported  !  one  had  been  the  cause  of  bis  mother's  death  at  a 
public  bouse !  Of  the  others  several  had  been  occasionally  drunk.  Only 
two  had  joined  a  Christian  society." 

Mr.  Slaney  proved  from  certain  parliamentary  returns>8cc.  which 
he  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  the 
amount  of  crime  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  course  of  twelve  years, 
and  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  has  trebled  in  twenty  years. 

One  lesson  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  dreadful  statements 
contained  in  the  Reports  before  us,  which,  though  exaggerated  in 
some  points,  are,  we  believe,  in  the  main,  true — viz.  humility. 
We  compare  ourselves  with  certain  by-gone  ages,  and  somewhat 
unfairly,  we  compare  our  inUntiom  with  their  performances;. 
our  hopes  with  their  disappointments.  Notwithstanding  their 
high  pretensions,  whose  very  height  was  a  reason  of  their  many 
failures,  we  throw  into  the  scale  against  them  all  the  exceptions, 
anomalies,  miscarriages,  degeneracies,  languishings,  and  slumber- 
inga  of  their  systems,  and  every  flaw  and  blot  we  can  discover. 
Whereas  fairness  suggests  that  we  should  compare  design  with 
design,  results  with  results.  For  the  future  then,  when  wo  com- 
pare the  actual  religion  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  actual 
religion  of  any  other  ages,  whether  the  14th  or  the  15th,  we  should 
bear  in  niind»  amongst  other  things,  the  appallingly  rapid  increase 
of  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  disclosed  and  proved  by  the  Report 
before  us. 

Can  a  worse  case  be  made  out  against  the  last  century,  than 
against  the  present  ?  Was  the  Church  really  then  more  inefficient 
than  now  ?  Surely  the  dead  bones  of  a  true  prophet  had  more 
▼irtue  in  them  than  the  living  system. 

Again,  what  mockery  do  all  these  results  throw  on  the  confi- 
dent calculations  of  worldly  wisdom.  Locke,  in  his  Second 
Letter  on  Toleration,  p.  S60,  mentions,  that  in  his  time,  licences 
to  sell  ale  could  not  be  granted  to  any  but  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  receive  the  sacra* 

NO.  LI. — JULY,  1839-  Q 
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ment  in  her  communioti.  Doubtless,  the  politicians  of  that  dty 
smiled  at  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  predict,  that  dispensing 
with  this  qualification  would  make  public  houses  a  greater  evil, 
and  increase  drunkenness.  But  who  now  can  assert  the  contrary 
of  that  prediction,  if  it  was  ever  ventured  i  A  few  years  since,  no 
public-bouse  could  be  licensed  (and  beer^-shops  there  were  none) 
without  the  leave  of  the  clergyman.  Now,  he  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  new  publican  has  given  his  house-warming,  or  a  license 
'^  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises"  is  stuck  over  a  cottage  door,  be- 
fore the  unhappy  clergyman  has  heard  a  word  about  the  matter. 
We  ask, — Are  things  better  for  it  ?  Let  the  Report  before  us 
answer  the  question. 

Now  we  are  far  from  upholding  the  dangerous  rule  that  results 
are  always  a  fair  test  of  systems.  But,  when  any  party  atta 
any  truth  or  institution  professing  to  be  of  any  Divine  right  and 
authority^  on  the  very  ground  of  its  apparent  failure,  and  sets  up 
itself  instead,  on  the  ground  of  its  own  success ;  we  think  we 
may  reasonably  require  it  to  show,  at  least,  more  success  than 
the  system  it  dethrones ;  and  we  think  that  the  failures,  which 
might  be  only  stumbling  blocks  in  die  way  of  legitimacy*  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  claims  of  a  usurpation.  We  ask  then, 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  morality  of  Scotland,  the  one  sovereign 
equivalent  for  the  self*will  and  waywardness  of  her  religious 
economy?  But  on  the  impartial  testimony  of  the  books  before 
us  we  are  informed  that  '*  great  as  the  need  of  temperance  is  in 
England  itself,  the  necessity  for  reform  is  even  more  manifest 
in  Scotland."  The  consumption  of  spirits,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  parliamentary  returns,  is  in  that  country  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  much  for  each  person  as  in  England, 
and  is  much  more  than  even  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Gordon  says  that 
he  found  while  studying  at  Edinburgh,  that  in  all  the  bodies  be 
bad  occasion  to  open,  **  there  was,  more  or  less,  some  affection 
of  the  liver ;  and  I  account  for  it,"  he  says,  "  from  the  fact,  that 
these  moral  and  religious  people  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
small  quantity  of  spirits  every  day."-^Mr.  Baker,  p.  143.)  The 
parliamentary  **  Report  on  Drunkenness,"  says  (p.  1 43),  "  In 
Scotland,  where  they  drink  about  three  times  the  quantity  of 
spirit  that  is  consumed  in  England,  the  number  of  insane  persons 
is  about  three  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  England.'' 
But  '*  Mr.  Gowans  affirms,  as  the  result  of  his  extensive  observa- 
tion, that  ale  and  porter  are  producing  more  intemperance  in 
Edinburgh  than  even  ardent  spirits."  (Rep.  p.  66.)  Who,  again, 
has  not  heard  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  wonders  John  Wesley 
achieved ;  the  barbarous  districts  he  humanized,  Wales,  the  col- 
lieries, Cornwall,  and  many  other  a  dreary  region.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  while  a  thriving  sect  of  shopkeepers  are  raising  9100,0001* 
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to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Methodism,  the  moral  geography  of 
those  districts,  whereon  Wesley's  fame,  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
society  are  mainly  founded,  continues  the  same  as  before  Wesley 
ploughed  the  soil.  In  all  these  places^  the  Methodists  themselves 
proclaim  that  Tee-totalism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  revive  the 
people — to  revive  that  class  for  whose  special  use  Methodism  was 
founded,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  a  rational  listening  state  of 
miod.  The  charm  of  Methodism  is  therefore  extinct.  Its  trumpet 
00  longer  wakes  the  echoes,  now  that  its  master's  voice  is  asleep* 
The  system  has  worked  for  a  century,  and  what  is  the  result)  A 
populatioDi  bom  and  bred  in  that  system,  is  now,  by  the  showing 
of  Methodists  themselves,  lapsing  through  drunkenness,  into  utter 
irreligion,  and  even  barbarism  :  and  nothing  now  can  save  tbem, 
hot  a  mere  social  bond-^Tee-totalism. 

"  Wai/SS. — ^The  prosperity  of  the  societies  in  this  country  is  truly 
astoDisbing.  The  alteration  for  the  better,  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
of  view,  is  so  very  eminent  to  a  resident  in  Wales,  that  if  be  has  any 
Temains  of  Christian  feeling  in  him,  be  is  ready  to  exclaim,  '  This  is 
the  Lford's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes/  It  is  stated  in  *  The 
Friend,'  that  six  hundred  ministers  have  signed  the  pledge  in  North 
Wales  alone.  Great  revivals  of  religion  have  commenced  in  some  of 
the  churches,  and  there  is  a  continual  increase  of  their  members. 

"  It  is  computed  that  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
signed  the  pledge  in  Wales.  But  a  few  years  since,  and  the  whole  of 
that  principality  seemed  sunk  in  incurable  bondi^e  under  the  cwrw  dda^ 
or  strong  ale,  of  which  they  were  so  proud." — Rep.  p.  28. 

People  who  either  in  life  or  learning  have  outlived  a  few  gene- 
rations of  ephemeral  schemes,  are  apt  at  last,  when  any  new  and 
flourishing  project  is  forced  upon  their  notice,  to  ask  the  question. 
How  will  it  wear?  There  is  great  difference  in  wearing.  Some 
kinds  of  building  and  of  apparel  wear  very  ill,  as  people  with 
short  purses  know  to  their  cost.  Some  friendships  wear  very  ill, 
because  their  bond  is  transient.  The  church  has  worn  1800 
years;  and  some  of  her  rivals,  to  do  them  justice,  have  worn  very 
respectably ;  one  of  them  twelve,  several  of  them  three  centuriea, 
though  with  an  obvious  decay.  Now  we  ask,  how  will  tem- 
perance societies  wear?  Will  they  be  still  vigorous  when  they 
have  ceased  to  be  fresh  ?  Will  they  rise  again  and  again  as  new 
as  ever  from  the  grave  of  neglect,  denial,  contempt,  and  oblivion  i 
Will  they  survive  secret  casuistry  and  open  renunciation  ?  When 
after  a  few  short  years  the  Gospel  and  the  temperance  cause 
appear  to  the  sensual  equally  dull,  hacknied,  and  worn  out,  will 
the  latter  be  still,  as  its  advocates  say  it  now  is,  the  stronger  agent 
of  the  two?  Or  will  it,  as  we  think,  be  numbered  among  the 
spurious  motives  and  deceitful  stimulants,  which  excite,  eventually 
to  harden,  the  heart  of  man  ? 

Q  2 
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Art.  VIII. — Lectures  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of 
National  Churches.  Delivered  in  London  from  April  25th  to 
May  12th,  1838.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  and  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France. 
Glasgow: Collins.  London:  Hamilton 8l Adams.  8vo.pp.  182. 

It  is  above  a  year  since  the  newspapers  informed  us  that  the 
cause  of  national  Establishments  was  deriving  a  great  accession  of 
strength  from  the  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  London. 
For  some  days  he  divided  the  attention  of  the  London  world  with 
the  Zoological  Gardens  and  Exeter  Hall ;  and  after  the  requisite 
number  of  pirated  copies  had  been  circulated  and  disclaimed 
during  their  delivery,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Adams  extended  the 
benefit  of  his  lucubrations  to  the  more  rustic  parts  of  our  land. 
All  this,  if  it  were  allowed  to  pass  away  with  the  other  amuse- 
ments of  a  London  spring,  might  be  well  enough.  A  London 
May  without  its  excitements  x^ould  resemble,  we  presume,  one  in 
the  country  without  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
deprive  the  citizens  of  their  spring.  But  when  we  see  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  minds  of  many  professed  Churchmen  to  adopt  the 
argument  of  these  Lectures  as  their  vantage-ground  in  defending 
the  English  Church,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  fit« 
ness  and  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

That  the  ground  is  one  hitherto  unoccupied  b^  English  Church- 
men we  need  not  say.  There  had  been  no  need  to  bring  a  Pres- 
byterian professor  from  beyond  the  borders,  if,  in  defence  of  our 
Church,  he  had  only  to  tell  us  what  we  might  read  in  Hooker  or 
Beveridge,  in  Stillingfleet  or  Hammond.  Of  this  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  well  aware.  He  knew  that  he  was  inviting  the  English  Church 
to  take  up  a  new  position,  and  rest  her  defence  on  new  grounds. 
In  a  passage  with  which  most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar,  he 
anticipates  visions  of  glory  for  the  time  ^*  when  the  Church  of 
England,'*  not  merely  her  injudicious  children,  but  the  Church 
herself, ''  shall  have  come  down  from  all  that  is  transcendental  or 
mysterious  in  her  pretensions/'  '*  when  the  true  element  of  her 
legitimacy  shall  come  to  be  better  understood."  Yet  so  sanguine 
was  he  in  the  issue  of  his  summons  that  he  speaks  generally,  not 
only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
"TTe  speak  not  of  the  sin  of  schism." — (p.  172.)  "  IFi?  must 
willingly  concede  of  sectaries  we  could  name,  that  they  are  one 
with  us  in  all  which  is  vital,  and  only  differ  from  us  in  certain 
minute  and  insignificant  peculiarities."  The  lecturer  plainly  has 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  Church  which  he  so  obligingly 
defends.    It  is.  Ego  et  Rex  meus,  I  and  the  Church  of  England  \ 
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I  and  the  bench  of  bishops;  I  and  the  episcopal  clergy ;  all  of  us 
are  in  full  theological  agreement  with  *'  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  non-conformists  throughout  England,  who  in  our  apprehension 
are  so  near  in  theology  to  the  Establishment,  that  for  ourselves, 
we  cannot  make  out  a  principle  in  any  of  the  differences  on  which 
they  continue  to  stand  without  its  pale."  *'  We  cannot  deny  the 
pure  and  effective  ministration  of  Baptists,  and  Congregation- 
aiists,  and  Presbyterians,  and  many  other  sectaries,  all  varying 
circumstantially  from  the  Church  of  England  and  each  other ; 
yet  all  in  essence  and  effect  teaching  the  same  Christianity.'' — 
(p.  133.)  And  so,  gentlemen,  having  shaken  hands  all  round,  let 
us  sit  down  and  try  if  we  cannot  devise  a  theory  which  will  bring 
Churchmen  and  Quakers,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  Methodists 
and  Independents,  into  the  same  unanimity  and  harmonv  as  re- 
gards Establishments,  which  already  so  happily  prevails  m  their 
doctrinal  views. 

It  is  this  problem  which  Dr.  Chalmers  solves  in  the  Lectures 
before  us ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  digest  of  his  argument 
as  clearly  and  honestly  as  we  cau. 

And  first,  the  axiom. of  the  Tully  in  this  new  Tusculan,  is  the 
great  truth,  that  religion  is  the  main  cure  for  all  evils,  moral, 
social,  and  political,  and  that  by  making  our  countrymen  truly 
religious,  we  shall  best  provide  for  happiness,  both  individual  and 
public.  The  governing  power  of  the  nation  therefore,  is  bound 
in  policy  and  conscience,  to  do  all  that  it  can  towards  making  the 
people  religious.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  object  is  to  di- 
vide the  whole  land  into  small  sections,  each  of  which  shall  con- 
tain at  most  about  10()0  inhabitants,  and  to  station  in  each  of 
them  a  religious  teacher,  for  whose  maintenance  the  state  must 
provide,  (as  it  does  for  that  of  judges,  policemen,  and  others,) 
and  who  is  to  bargain,  on  his  part,  that  he  will  furnish  religious  in- 
struction to  all  within  that  district.  But  here  the  lecturer  is  met 
with  an  objection  drawn  from  political  economy.  This  establish- 
ment, it  seems,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
Religious  teachers  are  "  dealers  in  religion,"  and  the  state  should 
give  no  bonus  on  any  kind  of  wares,  but  leave  the  price  and  sup- 
ply of  candles  and  Christianity  to  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
wish  which  each  man  mciy  feel  for  light,  whether  natural  or  spi- 
ritual. To  this  objection  Dr.  Chalmers  replies  (in  his  Second 
Lecture),  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  religious  teachers  are 
*'  dealers  in  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  godliness,"  sup- 
plying religion  at  a  "  market-price."  But  he  argues  that  we 
cannot  apply  to  religion  the  principles  of  free  trade,  because  irre- 
ligious men  have  no  sense  of  their  need,  and  therefore  no  longing 
for  its  supply ;  nothing  analogous  to  that  hunger  which  renders 
it  needless  for  government  to  interfere  in  order  to  tempt  them  to 
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purchase  bread.  In  the  Third  Lecture  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
those  who  in  Scotland  are  called  Voluntaries,  and  who  object  to 
permanent  endowments,  and  to  grants  of  public  money^  do  oefcr- 
theless  abandon  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  relq;ion,  bj  advocating 
missionary  and  home  missionary  societies :  a  proceeding  which 
implies  that  religious  instruction  may  properly  be  provided  for 
one  man  at  the  expense  of  anodier.  But  a  more  senous  question 
remains  behind.  ^  The  state,  you  tell  us,  is  bound  to  provide 
that  all  the  people  be  taught  religion.  But,  what  reiigumf 
The  true  or  the  false  ?  Which  of  all  the  many  forms  which  exist 
around  us  ?  Who  is  to  decide,  and  on  what  principles  ?"  The 
answer  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  developed  in  his  last  three  Lectures, 
and  is  as  follows. — ^The  state  must  select,  on  its  own  responsi^ 
bility  and  its  own  judgment,  some  body  of  religious  teachers,  to 
whom  it  must  commit  the  religious  care  of  the  whole  people: 
and  having  made  the  selection,  it  roust^  as  it  shall  see  reason,  either 
maintain  the  establishment  of  that  body,  or  transfer  it  to  another. 
And  the  principle  of  its  choice  must  be;  that  on  the  grounda  of 
religious  truth,  it  must  prefer  Protestantism  to  Popery,  and 
Evangelical  Protestantism  to  Socinianism.  Beyond  diis,  it  mat- 
ters not  which  section  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  it  prefers,  for 
all  are  e<|ually  in  the  right.  Between  Quakerism  and  the  Church, 
the  Baptists  and  the  Wesleyans,  the  Presbyterians  ah  J  the  Indepen- 
dents, there  is  no  real  difference  at  all,  but  only  a  distinction  on 
**  the  nuga  ttiviales,  if  not  the  fiuga  diffidles,  of  doctrine  and  go- 
vernment, the  caprices  and  whimsical  peculiarities,  in  which,  in 
this  land  of  perfect  toleration,  men  have  chosen  to  besport  them- 
selves."— (p.  174.) 

But  it  is  urged,  if  there  be  no  difference  between  the  sects  of 
Evangelical  Protestants,  why  should  the  state  prefer  one  above 
the  others  i  Why  make  an  exclusive  establishment  of  one  i  Be- 
cause, says  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  Paley  had  said  before,  unless  yoa 
do  so,  you  cannot  partition  the  whole  land,  and  provide  that  every 
man  shall  have  his  pastor  appointed  by  the  state ;  you  cannot 
make  one  village  Presbyterian,  and  another  Episcopalian,  and  a 
third  Baptist.  The  state  selects  and  keeps  to  one  denomination 
only,  because  otherwise  we  could  not  have  a  territorial  establish- 
ment. "  What  does,  or  what  ought,  to  move  a  government  in 
the  adoption  of  such  an  economy,  is  not,  that  it  may  prefer  one 
Church  or  one  order  of  clergymen  above  another,  but  that  it  may 
possess  itself  of  a  good  and  efficient  organ."-— (p.  I68.)  And 
granting  **  as  we  do  most  cordially,"  of  ^*  four,  five,  or  six  deno- 
minations that  mainly  and  substantially  speaking,  they  are  all  of 
them  right ;  the  government  after  having  done  what  is  theoli^i- 
cally  right  in  rejecting  Popery,  would  still  be  theologically  right 
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in  transferriog  the  endowmeDt  of  the  national  Church  to  any  one 
of  these  denominations.  And  if  theologically  right  in  fixing  upon 
some  one,  then,  on  another  ground,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the 
territorial  principle,  with  all  its  mighty  benefits  to  the  population, 
it  would  be  fiscally  or  economically  right  in  keeping  by  that  one." 

he  practical  conclusion  is  plain  enough.  In  England  Dr. 
Chalmers  supposes  the  state  to  have  established  the  Episcopalian 
denomination  of  Evangelical  Protestantism;  in  Scotland  the 
Presbyterian  ;  and,  havmg  done  so,  she  must  adhere,  for  the  sak^ 
of  the  territorial  system,  to  the  choice  she  has  made ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  she  must  not  establish  Popery  in  Ireland,  because, 
although  fiscally  right,  such  a  step  would  be  theologically  wrong. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  denied  that  the  Professor's  system  fits  in 
admirably  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  reconciles  with  con- 
siderable ease  many  startling  inconsistencies. 

But,  in  truth,  this  is  but  a  suspicious  quality  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical system.  It  belongs  rather  to  an  apology  for  existing  abuses 
than  to  a  manly  statement  of  high  and  Christian  principles. 
Grant  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  whole  stream  of  Ro« 
man  doctrine  flows  on  placid  and  undisturbed.  Yet  this  fact  has 
never  appeared  to  Protestants  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Pope  is 
infallible.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  apply  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mera  some  of  the  tests  by  which  be  would  willingly  admit  that 
the  claim  of  Papal  infallibility  must  be  tried. 

And  first,  wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  planted,  something  of 
a  Church  establishment  (in  his  sense  of  the  word)  has  been  set 
up.  Now  have  they  been  actually  constructed  on  his  principle? 
Jjr»  Chalmers  tells  us  that  they  have.  The  first  instance  of  such 
a  public  act,  be  informs  us,  was  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  in 
which  was  '^  the  first  example  of  a  government  having  made  se- 
lection of  a  faith  to  be  by  them  signalized  and  supported  as  the  na- 
tional religion.''^ — (p.  111.)  This  he  did  (p.  id) ''by  making  a 
territorial  distribution  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  over  his  king-^ 
doms  and  provinces ;  and  assigning  a  territorial  revenue  for  the 
labourers  of  this  extensive  vineyard,  enabled  each  to  set  himself 
down  in  his  own  little  vicinity ;"  and  accordingly  the  Chnrch  is 
described  as  ''  entering  oo  her  now  larger  field''  with  orisons  of 
gratitude  to  God.  For  these  historical  statements  the  lecturer, 
as  in  duty  bound,  gives  us  a  reference,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  authority  to  which  he  refers  fully  bears  him  out.  He 
refers  us  to  Sermon  xv.  vol.  xu  of  the  New  and  Uniform  Edition 
ef  Dr.  Chalmerses  Works.  The  passage  is  clear,  and  to  the 
point ;  nor  is  the  lecturer  to  blame  in  giving  no  reference  to  any 
more  ancient  authority,  because,  we  fear,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  any.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  an  act  so  public ;  so 
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moiDentous^  so  novel  a  movement  of  the  ruling  power,  whidi 
must  have  effected  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  every  village 
of  the  whole  civilized  worlds  is  alluded  to,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
by  no  writer  more  ancient  than  an  Edinburgh  Professor  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and,  stranger  still,  the  omission  is  made  by 
historians,  not  secular  but  ecclesiastical,  among  others  by  a  con- 
temporary bishop,  the  Emperor's  intimate  friend,  and  who  warns 
us*  to  expect  in  his  life  of  his  sovereign,  not  an  account  of  his 
wars  and  victories,  or  of  his  policy  and  laws,  but  of  his  relations 
to  the  Church  and  of  his  religious  and  Christian  deeds.  Euse- 
bins  certainly  was  not  iiware  of  the  treaty  between  Constantine 
and  the  Catholic  clergy,  that  they  '*  accepted"  at  his  hands  "a 
national  provision,  and  undertook,  in  return,  for  the  Christian 
education  of  the  people." — (p.  125.) 

In  real  truth  this,  like  many  other  modem  notions,  is  so  strange 
to  tlie  ancient  temper  of  mind,  that  nothing  can  be  found  about 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might  as  well  be  required  to  believe 
that  Constantine  founded  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  that  Eusebiai 
and  Athanasius  occupied  the  chairs  of  phrenology  and  animal  mag- 
netism. By  the  charge  of  her  Lord,  the  Church  was  bound  from 
the  beginning  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature.  From 
the  beginning  she  did  so.  From  the  beginning  she  made  use  of 
this  world's  wealth  as  one  of  her  instruments;  according  to  Dr. 
Chalmers's  own  definition,  she  had  always  been  established.  This 
he  admits  somewhat  inconsistently  (page  51),  '^  Constantine,"  he 
says,  *'  with  his  great  national  endowment  but  followed  in  the 
track  of  those  private  and  particular  endowments,  which  some- 
times temporary,  sometimes  perpetual,  had  multiplied  beyond. all 
reckoning  during  the  preceding  ages  of  Christianity."  Rich  men 
had  always  given  liberally  of  their  riches;  the  Emperor,  who  was 
richer  than  they,  gave  probably  still  more,  but  except  in  amount 
we  have  no  hint  of  any  difference  between  his  offerings  and  theirs. 
But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  neither  of  them  were  primarily 
intended  to  extend  Christian  education ;  neither  of  them  were 
what  we  may  call  utilitarian.  Custom  has  rendered  the  idea  of  a 
minister  of  God  almost  inseparable  in  our  minds  from  that  of  a 
religious  teacher,  and  offerings  to  the  Church  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  intended  to  promote  religious  instruction.  The  current 
of  men's  thoughts  ran  in  old  times  in  another  direction.  The 
Church,  both  Catholic  and  material,  was  then  chiefly  regarded  as 
the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  and  although  by  His  mercy  the  sons 
of  men  were  honoured  to  dwell  therein,  and  gather  up  the  crumbs 
under  His  table,  yet  it  was  for  Him,  not  for  them  that  the  assem- 
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biy  was  gathered^  and  the  building  erected.  Men  remembered 
that  Apostles  had  given  themselves  continually  to  prayer,  no  less 
than  to  the  ministry  of  the  word — that  among  the  elders  whom  St. 
Paul  pronounced  worthy  of  double  honour,  some  only  laboured  in 
the  word  and  doctrine.  And  while  within  the  Church  the  idea  of 
a  priest  was  by  no  means  inseparable  from  that  of  a  teacher;  with- 
out its  pale,  there  was,  no  doubt,  no  connection  at  all  between  the 
two  :  for  all  religions  had  had  their  priests,  and  none  of  them  had 
ever  been  instructors  of  the  people.  When  a  heathen  therefore, 
fearing  the  God  of  the  Christians,  made  concessions  to  them,  or  a 
convert  poured  his  wealth  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  the 
offering  was  not  for  the  education  of  the  people,  although  this 
was  incidentally  a  result,  but  for  the  honour  and  service  of  God. 
Thus  the  persecutor  Galerius,  publishing  a  toleration  of  the 
Christians,  and  permitting  them  to  rebuild  their  Churches,  adds,* 
'*  Wherefore  they  are  bound  in  return  to  beseech  their  own  God 
for  the  security  of  us,  and  of  the  republic,  and  of  themselves,  that 
both  the  commonwealth  may  flourish,  and  they  may  dwell  fear- 
lessly in  their  own  habitation/*  And  when  Constantine  became  a 
convert,  he  did  more  for  the  Church,  but  in  precisely  the  same 
spirit  Of  the  education  of  the  people  he  says  nothing ;  but  in 
directing  that  the  Church  lands  which  had  been  seized  in  the 
persecution  should  be  restored,  he  promises  to  remunerate 
those  who  had  purchased  or  obtained  grants  of  them ;  adding, 
''that  so  the  Divine  favour  towards  us  which  we  have  often  ex- 
perienced already,  may  remain  for  ever  unshaken.f"  In  writing 
to  Caecilian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  announce  a  grant  of  money 
which  he  was  to  distribute,  he  states  it  to  be  "  for  certain  minis- 
ters of  the  legitimate  and  Holy  Catholic  Religion,''^;  not  for  in- 
structors of  the  people ;  and  accordingly  his  bounty  was  not  to 
the  clergy  only,  but  to  the  other  religious  classes,  as  widows  and 
rirgins.^  What  could  be  more  natural  than  all  this  i  The  Em- 
perors bad  long  expended  their  wealth  in  the  maintenance  of  rites 
unholy  and  profane  ;  and  when  a  more  excellent  way  was  made 
known,  was  it  strange  that  they  should  delight  to  ofler  it  for  the 
worship  of  that  Lord  Whom  they  had  so  long  persecuted  ?  The 
same  spirit  showed  itself  in  the  magnificence  of  the  churches 
erected  at  this  era — ^they  were  not  built  by  one  who  calculated 
how  he  might  most  cheaply  provide  instruction  for  his  subjects, 
bat  by  one  desirous  of  honouring  with  his  treasure  the  God  of  the 
Christians.     Nor  could  he  be  actuated  by  any  other  feeling  in  the 
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honour  which  he  paid  to  the  servants  of  God,  not  paring  down 
sees  to  create  others,  in  the  spirit  of  modem  commissioners,  bat 
delighting  to  honour  those  who  on  earth  were  the  represontativei 
of  Christ.  It  was  not  that  the  Church  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  empire,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  imagines,  but  the  Churcb  bad,  by 
patient  suffering,  conquered  the  world,  and  the  captive  land  ^' threw 
wide  her  gates/'  and  poured  forth  before  the  people  of  tbe  Lord 
''  her  jewels  and  her  gold,"  They  who  had  lately  been  compelled 
to  hide  themselves  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  tbe 
sword  of  persecution,  were  now  honoured  guests  in  kings'  palacesi 
and,  in  thejudgment  of  a  contemporary, ''  the  event  surpassed  all 
words.  Guards  and  soldiers  with  naked  swords  kept  watck 
around  the  palace  gate ;  but  the  men  of  God  passed  dirough  the 
midst  of  them  without  fear,  and  entered  the  heart  of  the  palace. 
There  some  sat  down  at  the  Emperor's  table,  and  the  rest  sll 
around  him.  It  looked  like  an  image  of  the  very  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  was  altogether  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality/'* 

Such  appeared  to  eye-witnesses  the  events  which  have  aaaumedf 
to  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  form  of  a  compact  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  clergy,  whereby  the  latter  engaged  to  educate 
the  people  on  condition  of  receiving  a  secure  maintenance  from  the 
state.  The  effect,  of  course,  would  be  to  extend  the  Church ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  this  was  the  avowed  object ;  aad 
if  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor  be  doubted,  his  conduct  will  only 
more  plainly  indicate  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent  in  his  times. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  again,  that  none  of  the  Christian  Fathen 
in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  Constantine,  appear  to  have  recog* 
nised  bis  reign  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  an  era  in  Church  histoiy, 
except  so  far  as  he  stopped  the  persecutions.  The  era  of  Atha- 
nasius  indeed,  and  of  Anus,  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,  and  of 
the  Niceue  Council,  these  are  distinctly  marked  by  tbe  Fathers  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  among  among  the  agents  in  these  eveals 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  Constantine ;  but  as  having  opened 
to  the  Church  a  new  field  of  labour,  as  having  established  her,  or 
consigned  his  whole  people  to  her  care,  it  will  not  be  found,  %t 
believe,  that  he  is  once  referred  to  for  very  many  centuries,  Tbe 
fact  is,  that  both  with  Papists  and  with  certain  Protestants^  it  hsi 
too  long  been  the  custom  to  father  upon  Constantine  any  imagia* 
ary  performance  in  the  Church ;  very  much  as  the  English  countiy- 
man  supposes  every  ancient  earth-work  to  have  been  the  camp  of 
Julius  Cspsar. 

With  regard  to  the  second  period  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  refers, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  never  acknow- 
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ledged  the  fact  which  he  assumes,  that  one  denomination^  viz.,  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  then  deprived  of  its  establishment,  and  ano- 
ther, that  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  sub- 
stitated  for  it.  We  defend  the  Reformation  only  on  the  ground  that 
it  left  in  possession  the  same  Church  which  it  found,  but  a  Church 
reformed,  instead  of  a  Church  corrupted.  In  Scotland  indeed 
this  was  not  the  case;  but,  strange  to  say,  so  far  from  bearing  out 
Dr.  Chalmers's  conclusion,  the  Scotch  establishment  is  a  most  re* 
markable  violation  of  it«  In  the  year  l68y,  when  the  Scotch 
establishment  arose,  it  arose  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  depriving 
of  its  property  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  one  denomination  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism,  and  substituting  another,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  principle  laid  down  at  length  in  his  Sixth  Lecture. 

But  those  who  are  inclined  to  maintain  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  will  probably  reply,  that  it  matters  little  whether  or  not 
any  such  compact  as  he  supposes  was  ever  actually  made  between 
any  civil  government,  and  any  established  Church.  They  may  pro- 
bably regard  it  rather  as  developing  the  principles  on  which 
Church  and  State  ought  to  enter  into  relation,  just  as  many 
authors  refer  to  the  original  compact  between  the  civil  governor 
aod  his  subjects,  not  supposing  any  such  compact  to  have  been 
sctuaiiy  made,  but  only  as  illustrating  their  view  of  the  theory  and 
principles  of  government.  That  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  takes  this 
view  of  his  theory,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  England,  seems 
probable,  from  his  invitation  to  the  English  Church  to  abandon 
her  mysterious  and  transcendental  pretensions.  Certainly  if  she 
had  already  made  such  a  compact  as  he  imagines,  and  had  under- 
taken the  care  of  her  people  as  a  charge  from  the  state,  in  return 
for  a  competent  maintenance,  and  *'  has  entered  into  its  service,'' 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  mysterious  or  transcendental 
which  coald  be  left  for  her  to  renounce.  Let  us  then  consider 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  which  we  may  expect,  should  she 
be  persuaded  to  follow  the  counsel  of  her  Presbyterian  patron. 

The  advantages  must  certainly  be  of  a  political  order:  ''she 
will  be  recognised,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  ''as  the  great  standard  and 
rallying  post  for  all  those  who  would  unite  their  efforts  in  that 
mighty  cause,  the  object  of  which  is  to  send  throughout  our  fami- 
lies, in  more  plentiful  supply,  those  waters  of  life  which  can  alone 
mil  for  the  healing  of  the  nation"  (page  179).  In  other  words, 
all  those  who  wish  well  to  the  nation  will  then  support  the  Estab- 
iishment ;  there  will  be  left  no  assailable  point  in  our  defences ; 
the  objects  of  our  assailants  will  become  hopeless,  the  task  of  our 
defenders  easy.  To  maintain  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  may  be  difficult  or  impossible,  but  what  can 
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be  easier  than  to  show  that ''  the  state  having  taken  one  deoonun- 
tion  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  into  its  service,  ooght  to  abide 
bj  the  selection  which  it  has  made  ?" 

Let  as  see  how  we  should  be  strengthened  in  the  contest  agaimt 
Poperjy  which  is  at  present  our  most  formidable  political  antago> 
nist.  Here  the  case  is  plain  enough.  So  certain  and  obvioas 
vrill  be  our  superiority,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  tells  us  "the  qoestioB 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism  is  one  to  be  rightly  enter* 
tained  and  rightly  decided  also,  in  any  assembly  of  weU-edocated 
Englishmen ;"  and  that ''  not  in  respect  of  policy,  but  in  respect 
of  absolute  truth  and  of  sacred  obligation.  In  this  nation,  of  all 
others^  there  is  none  with  the  ordinary  schooling  of  a  gentleman 
who  could  not  thoroughly  inform  himself  by  the  reading  of  a  few 
weeks  on  this  great  question/* — pp.  ]17,  119*  Happy  natioa 
wherein  the  giant  Popery  is  so  easily  laid  down.  What  matter 
that  the  Papists  are  said  to  be  increasing?  What  matter  that  Dr. 
Wiseman  lectures  as  loud  and  as  long  as  Dr.  Chalmers?  What 
matter  that  Jesuit  colleges  are  springing  up  like  weeds  in  a  rank 
soil?  What  matter  that  learned  theologians  are  labouring  oo 
each  side  of  the  controversy  i  All  this  is»  after  all,  but  child's 
play ;  there  is  no  need  of  fear,  no  need  of  exertion,  for  the  ques- 
tion is  decided.  All  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  need  answer  in  par- 
liament,  all  that  Dr.  Turtou  need  send  forth  from  the  Cambridge 
press,  is  that  the  opinions  of  their  opponents  are  so  futile  that 
''  any  well-educated  Englishman"  is  competent  to  examine  and 
refute  them. 

If  well-educated  Englishmen  should  by  chance  arise  and  reply 
that  the  facts  are  otherwise,  that  in  point  of  fact  they  do  twi  find 
the  points  in  controversy  so  simple  and  elementary,  our  answer  is 
plain,  tant  pis  pour  les  faits.  The  matter  is  ruled  and  cannot 
be  opened,  credo  quia  impossibUe.  And  surely  of  all  men  the 
Papists  have  least  right  to  object  to  such  an  argument,  when, 
instead  of  subtle  reasonings  or  dusty  folios,  we  refer  them  at  once 
to  a  bull  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  sub  annulo  piscatoris.  Cer- 
tainly if  this  did  not  content  them,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
furnish  any  other  answer. 

Let  us  next  see  how  strong  we  shall  be  in  any  attack  from 
Protestant  sectaries.  It  might  seem  indeed  that  when  we  have 
occupied  our  new  position,  we  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  other  section  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  Still  this  is  an 
insufficient  security  because  the  citadel  might  happen  to  be 
stormed  before  we  have  settled  what  Evangelical  Protestantism 
really  is.  Let  us  look  around  us.  Are  the  Swedenborgians 
Evangelical  Protestants  i  Are  the  Methodists,  with  their  doc* 
trine  of  perfection  and  the  not  uncommon  denial  among  them  of 
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the  Sonship  of  the  Eternal  Word  ?  Are  the  Baptists,  with  their 
almost  universal  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ?  Are  the 
Independents,  of  whom  no  man  living  pretends  to  know  what  they, 
do  bold  and  what  tbey  do  not?  or  to  ask  a  more  practical  ques- 
tion ;  when  we  plead  to  all  these  bodies  that  according  to  the 
K'nciples  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  State  having  selected  one  form  of 
angelical  Protestantism  is  bound  to  abide  by  its  choice,  how 
shall  we  convince  them  of  our  own  right  to  be  considered  Evan* 
gelical  ?  Is  our  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  Evangelical  ? 
or  the  doctrine  of  Absolution  i  or  that  of  the  Holy  Communion  i 
(Those  of. Schism  and  the  Apostolical  Succession  we  suppose 
before  abandoned  as  terms  of  entry  into  the  Chalmerian  establish- 
mentO  Is  it  not  plain  that  we  should  lose  all  the  benefit  of  our 
sacrifices  while  we  maintained  any  specific  doctrines  at  all?  Can 
that  be  an  Evangelical  Church  which  destroys  more  souls  than  it 
saves ;  as  we  learn  from  Or.  Pye  Smith  and  Mr.  Binney  ?  Nay 
we  have  some  fear  whether  even  Dr.  Chalmers  will  stand  by  us ; 
for  we  find  that  a  great  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  at 
Glasgow  lately  decided  enthusiastically,  that  "  Presbytery  alone 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Scripture ;"  and  with  all  his  patronizing 
notice  of  the  English  Church  there  are  ominous  words  in  page 
28,  where,  speaking  of  "  the  established  Churches"  of  England 
and  Scotland,  he  kindly  informs  us  that  ^f  we  require  perhaps  a  very 
little  change  in  our  service-books"  (words  which  cannot  apply  to 
the  Scotch  Establishment,  as  that  which  does  not  exist  cannot 
require  change),  so  that  this  very  little  change  which  we  so  un- 
consciously require,  would  probably  include  an  alteration  of  our 
services  for  Baptism,  the  Holy  Communion,  Burial,  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,  Ordination— together  with  a  considerable  list  of  e/c<e/€ra'i. 
The  sum  and  substance  then  of  our  gain  in  adopting  Dr.  Chal* 
mers*8  line  of  argument  is  this,  that  after  having  abandoned  our 
claim  as  an  Apostolical  Church,  we  should  have  to  prove  to  our  ad* 
versaries  that  we  are  Evangelical  Protestants;  and  supposing  this 
point  established,  should  then  at  last  after  much  labour  and  dan- 
ger arrive  at  the  high  and  palmy  condition  in  which  the  Scotch 
Establishment  is  at  this  moment  reposing.  We  should  have  to 
contend  with  the  "  voluntaries,"  and  to  keep  moreover  our  place  as 
the  servants  of  state  in  opposition  to  all  rivals. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  this  last  point  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is  true  that  a  territorial  system 
could  not  be  established  unless  some  one  community  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  each  village  and  district.  But  it  is  quite  untrue 
diat  on  his  principles  that  community  need  be  the  same  all  over 
the  country.  Indeed  the  case  of  Scotland  furnishes  an  instance 
in  point.     If  no  principle  is  violated  by  the  establishment  of 
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Presbyterianism  north  of  the  border^  while  the  Church  is  i& 
possegsion  to  the  south,  then  certainly  it  would  violate  no 
principle  to  erect  a  Weslejan  efltablishment  in  Cornwall,  re- 
taining that  which  now  exists  in  Devonshire  and  Dorset- 
shire. We  do  not  feel  bound  to  defend  either  one  arrange* 
ment  or  the  other ;  but  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Chalmers  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  frame  any  valid  argument  against  the  establish- 
ment of  Methodism  in  anj  county  or  city  where  it  may  chance 
to  outnumber  the  Church.  We  are  to  prefer  one  form  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism  to  another  solely  because  without  such  a 
preference  we  cannot  have  a  territorial  division,  but  it  is  plain  diat 
every  advantage  of  that  division  is  best  secured  if  the  parishes 
when  divided  are  assigned  to  that  teacher  whose  ministry  will  be 
received  and  prized  by  the  largest  proportion  of  the  population. 
By  this  arrangement  we  secure  the  presetice  of  one  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  seek  for  all  those  who  might  otherwise  be  without  reli- 
gion, while  the  chance  of  his  obtaining  influence  is  increased  by 
the  popularity  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
doctrines  of  the  new  establishment  would  soon  be  more  various 
than  the  languages  of  the  Trojan  host. 

This  then  seems  the  only  political  advantage  which  the  Church 
would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  principles  now  reoom- 
mended  to  her;  she  would  have  to  contend  against  enemies  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful,  and  would  be  prepared  for  the 
fight  by  laying  aside  her  armour :  but  beyond  all  this,  to  speak 
truly,  it  appears  to  us  that  she  would  have  nothing  left  that  is 
worth  contending  for.  The  framework  of  endowments  and 
parishes  form  but  the  outward  shell ;  the  very  husk  which  en- 
velopes the  rich  treasure  within.  Fatal  were  the  madness  which 
should  abandon  the  very  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  its  outward 
instruments.  There  is  one  great  principle  involved  in  the  whole 
system  of  Du  Chalmers,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  but 
which  is  after  all  its  deadliest  evil.  That  system  recognizes  no 
spiritual  gift  at  all  from  God  to  man  except  the  sacred  volume. 
All  other  things  it  regards  as  mere  human  instruments  for  bring- 
ing this  one  gift  of  God  to  bear  upon  His  creatures.  Socfa 
instruments  are  schools,  printing-presses,  churches,  societiesi 
booksellers,  ministers,  public  meetings^  universities  and  the  like; 
all  are  useful  in  their  place,  each  may  be  dispensed  with  and  laid 
aside  when  out  of  date.  St.  Paul  had  the  inspired  books  upon 
parchment-rolls,  we  have  them  in  duodecimo  volumes ;  both  are 
right  in  their  time  and  place,  one  ought  not  to  be  extolled  at  the 
cost  of  the  other.  So  too  St.  Paul  had  but  one  Church  every- 
where, we  have  evangelical  Protestantism  divided  into  its  thou* 
sand  denominations ;  but,  as  before,  he  was  right  and  we  are 
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right;  the  machinerj  may  be  cbangedi  but  bo  long  as  the  Bible 
remains  the  same,  it  matters  not  how  the  machinery  may  be  modi- 
fied. We  are  aware  that  the  excellent  man  whose  work  has  occa- 
sioned our  remarks  would  not  admit  this  representation  of  his 
doctrine.  He  would  say  that  the  object  is  not  merely  to  multiply 
Bibles,  but  to  diffuse  more  widely  the  meaning  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  He  would  tell  us,  that  it  is  not  the  material  volume 
alone  which  he  values^  but  its  spirit  and  meaning;  the  truth  of 
God's  Holy  Word.  From  our  hearts  we  believe  him,  and  that 
to  promote  this  truth,  he  would  sacrifice  himself  and  all  that  he 
has.  Would  that  he  may  see  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  sacrifice 
thereto  his  ecclesiastical  theories! — theories  we  verily  believe 
which,  if  they  prevailed,  would  soon  banish  that  truth  altogether 
from  our  land ;  for  if  it  be  indifferent  to  which  out  of  a  mul- 
titude of  sects  a  man  or  a  nation  shall  join  themselves,  if  all  be 
indeed  right ;  it  can  only  be  because  there  is  no  one  doctrine  which 
is  really  and  inherently  true.  It  is  no  answer  to  tell  us  that  in 
all  important  matters  these  sects  speak  the  same  language,  for 
who  shall  assure  us  that  it  is  so?  In  plain  fact  we  have  no 
assurance  at  all  beyond  the  author's  assertion.  '^  Ego  dico,"  is  Dr« 
Chalmers's  proof.  Evangelical  Protestantism  is  but  a  name,  an 
abstraction,  a  shadow,  it  is  nowhere,  it  is  nothing.  Far  better  were 
it  to  be  zealously  affected  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  forms  of 
doctrine ;  to  be  zealous  Presbyterians,  or  zealous  Baptists,  or  zealous 
Independents,  than  to  reason  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  it  mat* 
ters  not  which  we  are.  If  no  doctrine  be  really  and  indeed  false, 
it  is  only  because  none  of  them  is  really  true ;  and  if  Dr.  Chal- 
mers can  persuade  men  of  this,  as  regards  the  sects  whom  he 
groups  together  as  Evangelical  Protestants,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  carry  out  his  principle,  and  apply  it  even  to  those  things  which 
he  regards  as  fundamental.  "  So  true  we  find  it  by  experience 
of  all  ages  in  the  Church  of  God,  that  the  teacher's  error  is  the 
people's  punishment,  harder  and  hearier  by  so  much  to  bear  as  he 
is  io  worth  and  regard  greater  that  mispersuadeth  them." 

But  are  we  asked  on  what  authority  do  we  claim  to  know  the 
one  truth  with  a  certainty  greater  than  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
when  on  bis  own  authority  he  assures  us  that  it  is  found  in  all 
important  matters  in  every  one  of  the  conflicting  sects  ?  We 
answer  as  he  did  of  old,  who  confuted  the  wisdom  of  the  disputer 
of  this  world,  only  by  repeating  his  creed ;— we  answer,  Ibeliive 
in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church :  and  it  is  because  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs  has  laid  aside  this  article  of  the  faith, 
that  our  author  has  involved  himself  in  so  many  difficulties. 
His  object  was  to  devise  a  theory  which  should  reconcile  the  na- 
tional establishment  of  Christianity  not  only  with  the  existence  of 
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uumerous  sects^  but  with  the  acknowledgement  of  these  sects,  by 
the  establishment,  as  independent  Christian  Churches,  each  as 
much  a  true  Church  as  the  others.  That  this  is  really  no  ex* 
aggeration  of  his  meaning  is  plain,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  govern- 
ment having  provided  for  the  establishment  of  any  one  of  these 
denominations  has  done  enough,  "  having  taken  a  Scriptural 
Church  into  its  service''  (page  175);  each  of  them  plainly  is  re- 
cognised as  a  Scriptural  Church.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  God 
has  founded  any  one  Church,  and  that  these  societies  are  not  in- 
deed Churches;  then  it  follows  that  the  problem  which  Dn 
Chalmers  unknowingly  labours  to  solve  is  none  other  than  this, 
to  reconcile  the  religious  prosperity  of  a  nation  with  an  habitual 
systematic  breach  by  that  nation  of  one  of  the  Divine  laws.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  has  failed  ?  His  undertaking  is  as  hopeless  as 
that  of  a  physician  who  should  frame  a  system  for  preserving  men 
in  perfect  health  while  living  in  habitual  intemperance.  God  has 
not  more  closely  united  sickness  to  intemperance  than  He  has 
linked  confusion  and  every  evil  work  to  a  state  of  schism.  That 
which  God  hath  joined  man  cannot  put  asunder.  For  ourselves 
therefore,  we  confess  that  this  alone  would  appear  to  us  a  valid 
refutation  of  the  theory  before  us  even  were  there  no  other,  that 
according  to  that  theory  the  existence  of  a  great  national  sin  would 
be  no  national  evil.  So  far  does  our  author  carry  this  principle 
that  he  expressly  says  twice  over  (page  172  and  179)j  ''we  do  not 
speak  of  the  sin  of  schism  in  the  abstract."  Surely  it  becomes  him 
as  a  Christian  to  speak  of  that  sin  not  lightly  or  as  a  small  evil, 
seeing  that  it  is  denounced  plainly  and  awfully  in  the  written 
word  of  God.  But  his  system  is  too  much  for  him,  and  ia  order 
to  preserve  it  he  is  compelled  of  necessity  to  declare  his  toleration 
of  that  which  God  has  pronounced  to  be  intolerable. 

But  we,  whom  God  has  blessed  with  the  whole  teaching  of  His 
truths  both  with  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  we  dare  not  for  any 
political  motives  resign  a  part  of  the  boon — we  dare  not  sacrifice 
one  any  more  than  the  other.  Here  is  a  fundamental  difference 
in  principle  between  Dr.  Chalmers  and  ourselves;  believing,  as  he 
does,  that  there  are  in  our  land  Scriptural  Churches  innumerable, 
all  of  which  he  would  probably  admit  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  individual  or  body  of  men,  he  cannot  regard  any  Church 
as  more  than  a  human  instrument  devised  by  good  men  for  good 
purposes ;  blessed  by  God,  but  still  a  mere  human  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. This  is  to  depart  from  the  article  of  the  Creed  already 
mentioned.  Churches  become  no  more  to  Dr.  Chalmers  than 
religious  societies  to  ourselves.  Instead  of  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb, 
the  mystic  home  wherein  He  dwells  and  walks  whom  the  very 
Heaven  and  Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot  contain,  the  Church  in 
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(he  estimation  even  of  able  and  good  and  holy  meo^  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  assembly  of  men  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  God,  meeting  together  to  hear  His  word ;  and  regulating 
their  union  by  such  rules  as  appear  to  them  most  accordant  thereto. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  Dr.  Chalmers  cannot  know  the  blessed- 
ness which  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church  feel  in  tracing 
their  right  to  the  ministry  immediately  to  an  Apostolical  commis- 
sion. He  tells  us  that  he  regards  all  the  Evangelical  sects  as 
equally  Apostolical;  and  those  who  deny  the  claim  he  designates 
as  "domineering  Churchmen  who  arrogate  a  mystic  superiority 
to  themselves.**  Alas !  how  little  do  men  often  understand  of  the 
real  feelings  and  motives  of  those  whom  they  censure !  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  personal  unworthiness  which  leads  a  minister  of 
Christ  most  prominently  to  put  forward  his  divine  commission. 
He  claims  to  be  heard ;  is  it  strange,  is  it  domineering,  if  he  adds, 
"  Hear  me,  although  unworthy,  because  I  come  to  you  sent  by 
those  who  have  received  express  commission  from  God  to  send 
forth  labourers  into  His  vineyard."  On  what  other  title  could  he 
rest  his  claim  i  Shall  he  say,  **  Hear  me  for  I  am  your  minister?" 
This  maybe  a  valid  appeal  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  joined 
themselves  to  any  religious  society,  but  what  force  would  it  have 
when  addressed  to  those  of  whom  Dr.  Chalmers  chiefly  speaks, 
the  outcasts  from  all  religious  societies,  the  ignorant,  the  neglected, 
the  obdurate?  Shall  he  day,  **  Hear  me  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ?" 
Surely  bis  very  claim  would  prove  its  own  refutation.  What  is 
it  then  upon  which  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  him  ground  his 
pretensions  ?  He  tells  us  that  neither  he  nor  the  ministers  of  the 
£oglish  Church  have  any  more  Apostolical  authority  than  those 
independent  teachers,  who  avowedly  rest  their  claim  to  be  mi- 
nisters on  the  choice  of  their  congregations  voluntarily  recognising 
their  ministry.  On  what  authority  would  he  have  tis  appeal-  to 
men  and  demand  their  submission  ?  On  the  authority/  of  the  State. 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  compact  with  the  government 
that  the  ministers  of  an  establishment  undertake  the  care  of  the 
whole  population.  Before  they  were  established,  they  were  the 
ministers  only  of  such  as  willingly  recognised  them ;  when  esta- 
blished they  assume  the  care  of  all  within  their  several  districts. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  established  Church  of  Ireland,  for  instance, 
in  the  last  century, 

*'  There  was  a  mistaken  policy,  maintained  and  avowed  even  by  their 
best  clergymen,  in  the  form  of  an  honest  though  grievously  mistaken 
principle — as  if  they  went  beyond  their  legitimate  pr6vince  if  they  at  all 
meddled  with  the  Catholic  (f.  e«  Romish)  population." — p.  127. 

And  what  is  his  inference  ?  Does  he  accuse  them  of  neglect- 
ing the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ?     Does  he  deem  them  false  to  their 
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high  calling  ag  Christian  ministers ;  as  forgetful  of  His  words 
who  bade  His  Apostles  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature? 
by  no  means :  he  only  blames  them  for  not  having 

"  Done  what  they  might  or  what  they  ought  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vineyard  made  aoer  by  the  State  to  their  care  ^  and  which  in  retom 
for  their  muntenanoe  they  should  by  this  time  have  put  into  right  order 
and  now  been  keeping  in  order.*'— p.  125. 

Well  may  Dr.  Chalmers  call  upon  the  Church  of  Eneland  to 
abandon  ''  her  mysterious  and  transcendental  pretensions/  From 
the  day  that  any  clergyman  adopts  his  theory,  he  must  come  to 
bis  parishioners  at  large  as  one  who  derives  his  claim  to  be  a  mi^ 
nister  at  all,  only  from  the  choice  of  one  out  of  ten  thousand 
Churches  of  human  origin  and  authority ;  as  one  who  claims  to 
be  heard  by  them  only  as  sent  to  them  with  a  commission  from 
the  State !  And  can  it  really  be  that  at  this  moment  when  Popery 
is  labouring  to  advance  her  cause  on  every  side  of  us ;  can  it  be 
that  the  English  clergy  are  urged  at  this  very  moment  by  a  sincere 
friend  to  adopt  a  course  so  suicidal  ?  So  it  is  :  and  that  friend, 
with  all  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  with  all  his  disin^ 
terested  zeal,  believes  that  he  is  domg  us  good  service  ;  because, 
alas  I  having  never  experienced  it,  he  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be 
the  bearer  of  an  Apostolical  commission ;  to  stand  forth,  not  as 
the  minister  of*  an  Evangelical  Protestant  denomination,  but  as 
the  -priest  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  But 
shall  we  in  the  hour  of  battle  change  our  panoply  of  gold  for  a 
covering  of  rags  ?  shall  we  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  those  who 
advance  with  high  although  unfounded  claim  of  a  divine  commis- 
sion by  laying  aside  that  which  we  do  really  possess  and  ranging 
ourselves  as  the  servants  of  the  State? 

i|  Ktv  yri&iaai  HfUafjtoQj  Upia/wio  rt  icaiZtQ* 

Great  would  be  the  exultation  at  Rome,  loud  the  exclamations 
of  Stoneyhurst  and  Maynooth,  at  such  an  act  of  infatuation. 

And  even  if  the  result  were  sure  to  be  otherwise;  if  we  could 
allure  back  the  wanderers  from  our  communion,  if  we  could  ensure 
a  political  victory  for  the  Establishment,  we  dare  not  do  it  at  the 
cost  of  so  many  essential  parts  of  that  truth,  wherewith  we  have 
been  charged  not  by  man  but  by  God.  Even  could  it  be  shown 
that  by  holding  fast  our  present  claims  we  ensure  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  English  Church  and  the  downfal  of  the 
happiness  of  England  (could  this  be  shown,  as  it  uever  can),  we 
dare  not  change  our  course.  It  were  a  great  evil  that  England 
should  defile  herself  with  another  national  sacrilege,  a  great  evil 
that  she  should  forfeit  her  national  prosperity;  but  it  were  a 
much  greater  evil  that  we  should  prefer  even  our  country  to  Him 
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who  has  siiid — ''  Wboso  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me  is 
not  worthy  of  Me ;"  to  His  Church,  and  to  His  truth*  It  were  a 
greater  evil  to  her  no  less  than  to  ourselves :  for  however  great 
may  be  her  guilt,  there  remains  a  hope  while  the  Church,  her 
holy  guest^  stands  still  in  the  midst  of  her  with  her  white  robes 
unstained  before  the  altar  of  her  God,  to  intercede,  according  to 
her  vocation,  even  for  her  enemies*  But  who  can  express  the 
misery  of  that  nation  whose  light  is  become  darkness— of  that 
people  among  whom  the  Church  of  God  herself  has  come  under 
the  awful  denunciation,  **  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man 
and  maketh  flesh  bis  arm,  and  in  his  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord." 

Dr.  Chalmers  indeed  maintains  that  the  Church  may  accept 
the  terms  which  he  proposes  without  any  sacrifice  of  her  purity« 
She  may  "  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state/'  she  may  "  receive 
the  vineyard  from  the  state/'  she  may  *'  abandon  all  mysterious 
and  transcendental  pretensions/'  without  losing  any  of  her  purity. 
Far  from  us  be  the  thought !  Wealth  indeed  in  itself  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church,  but  she  needs  it  as  an  instrument  to  be 
employed  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  moreover,  when  the 
hearts  of  Churchmen  are  warmed  aright  to  love  and  honour  her 
for  the  sake  of  her  Lord,  if  they  have  it  they  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  it  to  her  use.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Church,  which  often 
flourishes  most  in  the  hour  of  poverty^  cannot  long  continue  to 
flourish  without  becoming  rich.  This  is  the  Lord's  appointment, 
and  riches  thus  acquired,  although  not  insensible  of  their  dan« 
gerous  quality,  the  Church  has  ever  thankfully  accepted.  But 
endowments  acquired  as  Dr.  Chalmers  recommends,  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  some  of  her  principles,  would  be  but  the  forty  pieces  of 
stiver  given  to  the  disciple  as  the  price  of  his  treason  to  his  Lord, 
"  I,  if  I  yet  please  men»  am  not  the  servant  of  Christ."  If  any 
Church  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  state,  she  has  become 
false  to  her  Lord  ;  she  is  no  true  servant  of  Christ ;  she  is  man- 
ned to  another. 

Nor  is  this  any  hypothesis  of  our  own.  If  our  readers  would 
know  the  effect  which  the  system  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  calculated 
to  produce  even  Upon  the  highest  minds,  they  need  not  look  far— > 
they  need  only  go  to  the  lectures  before  us.  The  author  of  those 
lectures  is  a  man  of  high  and  cultivated  intellectual  powers ;  he 
is  a  man  of  undoubted  piety  and  sincerity,  of  a  spirit  altogether 
elevated  above  selfish  and  interested  motives ;  he  is  therefore  no 
fair  specimen  of  the  natural  tendency  of  his  principles  and  of 
their  practical  working  on  the  minds  of  ordinary  men.  And  yet 
he  is  himself  a  proof  that  a  man  cannot  cease  to  recognise  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church — that  be  cannot  cease  to 
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see  Christ  present  in  mystery  in  His  Church,  and  begin  to  regard 
it  only  as  a  piece  of  human'  machinery,  without  going  on  to  lean 
upon  man,  even  in  things  which  he  will  himself  admit  to  be  purely 
spiritual,  without  subjecting  to  the  human  intellect  that  which  is 
confessedly  divine.  Let  our  readers  observe  that  the  words  which 
we  are  about  to  quote  from  Dr.  Chalmers  eicpress  no  transieot 
opinion — they  were  not  inconsiderately  spoken — they  were  not 
even  hastily  written,  but  they  have  been  published  by  him  re- 
peatedly as  his  solemn  and  deliberate  opinion.  First,  they  formed 
part  of  a  sermon,  then  that  sermon  was  published,  and  lastly, 
they  are  quoted,  so  high  is  the  author*s  sense  of  their  importance, 
in  a  note  to  the  volume  before  us. 

^*  While  we  cannot  but  lament  the  deadly  mischief,  which  the  second- 
rate  philosophy  of  infidels  has  done  to  the  inferior  smrits  of  our  world ; 
.  XDcfeel  it  abnost  a  proud  thing  for  Christianity  that  all  the  giants  and  the 
men  of  might  of  other  days,  the  Newtons,  the  Boyles,  the  Lockes,  and 
the  Bacons  of  high  England,  have  worshipped  so  profoundly  at  its 
shrine.*    Bat  chief  of  these  is  our  great  Sir  Isaac," — (Note,  p.  121.) 

A  proud  thing,  be  it  observed,  not  for  our  nation,  or  for  our 
national  Church, or  for  our  national  religion;  but  for  Christianity, 
for  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  worshipped  at  its 
shrine  !  It  is  the  deliberate,  the  often-reiterated  judgment  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  became  flesh  and  lived 
and  laboured  and  died  in  order  to  found  a  religion  ;  and  yet  that 
for  the  faith  so  founded  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  have  been  received 
by  one  of  the  sinners  whom  He  came  to  redeem  from  everlasting 
misery;  only  because  that  miserable  sinner  happened  to  be  some- 
what superior  to  his  fellows  in  intellectual  powers.  If  we  had 
met  with  such  a  statement  in  Gibbon  or  Voltaire,  we  should 
have  turned  from  it  as  a  most  revolting  blasphemy.  Finding  it 
w*here  we  do,  shall  we  not  heartily  pray  God  to  defend  the 
English  Church  from  the  prevalence  of  views,  which  when  adopted 
by  the  mind  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  can  lead  him  to  declare  it  a 
proud  thing  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  ? 

*  I(  were  be&ide  the  quettion  to  inquire,  whether  all  these  great  men  fully  deierfed     J 
the  commeiidntiou  here  bestowed  upon  their  Christianity-. 
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Mr.  Evavs  has  published  a  second  series  of  his  *^  Biography  of  the  £arly 
Church"  (Rivingtons).  Mr.  Evans  is  one  of  those  writers,  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Chevallier,  who, 
before  any  thing  was  published  elsewhere,  directed  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation  to  higher  and  more  primitive  views  of.  Christian  truth  than  had  lat- 
terly been  in  esteem  among  us.  May  he  long  continue  to  edify  the  Church  by 
his  writings  I  We  do  not  profiess  entirely  to  acquiesce  either  in  his  views  or 
his  tone ;  his  tone  especially  is  somewhat  too  literary  and  intellectual,  and,  in 
ooQseqaence,  too  eclectic,  to  please  us ;  but  we  are  very  grateful  to  him  for  so 
good  a  deed  as  his  dedicating  the  stores  of  a  rich  and  imaginative  mind  to  the 
service  of  antiquity. 

While  we  are  utterly  surfeited  and  sick  of  *'  Evidences**  for  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, as  we  have  explained  at  length  in  the  early  part  of  this  Number,  we  are 
addressed,  as  if  our  appjetite  was  fresh,  by  a  series  of  fourteen  Demonstrations, 
all  about  **  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  genuineness  and  autlienticity 
of  Scripture,  its  Inspiration,  its  Miracles,  &c.  &c."  by  Ministers  of  the  ''  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Glasgow,'*  (Collins)  extending  to  nearly  600  pages,  and 
to  copies  "  8000,"  stereotyped,  and  "  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
classes."'  This  is  munificently  and  charitably  done  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  Glasgow,  but  it  is  melancholy  that  any  serious  man  should  tliink  that  this  is 
the  way  in  which  truth  is  savingly  propagated  or  maintained.  A  suggestion 
is  tlirown  out  in  the  Preface  that  ''  the  Evidences"  sliould  be  '^  taught  in  a 
catechetical  form  in  our  juvenile  schools."  Unhappy  scholars!  unhappy 
Church,  which  having  no  root  in  itself  and  not  venturing  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity, is  obliged  to  betake  itself  to  disputations,  ^  never-ending,  still  beginning !" 
.  Can  alliance  more  ill-matched  and  strange  be  imagined  than  this,  which  sheer 
necessity  has  brought  about,  between  pseudo-spiritualism  and  the  evidential 
method  ?  More  venerable  surely  were  the  old  Covenanters  who  upheld  their 
Puritanism  by  the  sword,  than  those  who  would  make  Christians  by  Littleton 
and  Paley. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  "  Companion  to  the  First  Lessons  on  Sundays,  Fasts  and 
Festivals/'  (Rivingtons)  is  intended,  and  well  adapted,  *'  to  explain  briefly  and 
£imiliariy  those  passages  that  occur  in  them,  which,  from  any  cause,  are  not 
obviously  intelligible  by  an  ordinary  reader;"  and  so  to  encourage  "conversa- 
tion among  the  members  of  a  family  on  the  facts  of  Scripture  which  they  have 
heard  read."  It  is  a  useful  little  book,  and  will  be  found  perhaps  to  convey 
iDstruction  to  the  respected  author's  brethren  in  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  immediately  intended. 

*'  Letters  to  the  Authors  of  the  Plain  Tracts  for  Critical  Times  by  a  Layman" 
(Cadell)  are  thoughtfully  written  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration, and  the  author  finds,  **  upon  perusal,  that  they  directly  and  most 
powetfully"  tend  to  a  **  breach  betwixt  the  Evangelical  and  High  Church 
parties,'*  and  therefore  **  has  been  led  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  their  contents." 
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Thjs  is  fair.  However,  with  respect  to  the  Oxford  Tracts,  the  Author  hegs  to 
observe  that  he  has  "  abstained  from  the  perusal  of  them ;"  yet  he  has  been 
"  led  to  conclude  that"  their  system  **  is  liable  to  just  exception."  This  is  not  &ir. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Sermon  on  the  Institution  of  Baptism  by  our  Lord,  (Paiker, 
Oxford)^  is  published  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  *'  Plain  Tracts  for  Critical 
Times.*'  It  is  to  prove  that  our  Lord's  action  in  JoJin  xiii.  waa  leally  the 
haptishgoi  His  Apostles.  Thus  he  answers  the  question,  ireqaent  in  early  ttmes 
on  the  pait  of  heretics,  as  to  the  apostles'  baptism.  Tlie  appendix  contains  an 
able  and  elaborate  disquisition  upon  John  iii.  5. 

Much  as  we  respect  Joseph  Milner,  we  have  not  respect  enough  for  his 
History  of  the  Chuvch  to  welcome  with  any  great  eagemesa  a  '<  CoDtinuatiQn'' 
of  it  Such,  however,  has  Mr.  Stebbing  given  to  the  world  (Gadell)  in  one 
volume,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  two  others,  so  as  to  briag  the  reader  to  iha 
eighteenth  oentuiy.  The  volume  already  published  contains  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  the  events  which  followed  upon  ib 
and  of  the  state  of  the  Reformation  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  at  the 
opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  appears  to  be  carefully  written,  bai  with 
somewhat  too  much  of  a  didactic  air  at  times.  We  cannot,  of  couney  be  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Stebbing's  view  of  Luther  and  the  Reformatioa, 
but  as  we  claim  the  right  of  protesting  against  it,  so  we  freely  grant  bim  that 
of  maintaining  it,  if  he  is  able. 

^  Bellingham,  or  Narrative  of  a  Christian  in  search  of  the  Chniefa,"  by  the 
Rev.  \V.  Palin  (Parker),  is  the  lively  graphic  work  of  one  who  seems  to  write 
from  actual  observation.  It  is  a  defence,  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  of  the  Choroh 
as  a  divine  institution  and  an  establishment,  and  contains  much  wbi<^  will  be 
serviceable  to  the  general  reader.  The  story  itself  is  not  so  satis&ctory.  The 
hero  is  the  son  of  an,  tn  every  sense,  respectable  shopkeeper,  has  a  ^*  good  plaia 
education  at  a  day  school,"  gets  acquainted  with  a  dissenting  neighbour,  fiUls 
in  love  with  Miss  Bathsheba  his  daughter,  reads  the  newspapers,  leaves  tbs 
Church,  joins  a  Reform  Club,  becomes  a  student  in  a  Dissenting  Academy,  is 
chosen  minister  of  Bethel  Chapel,  then  of  Ebeneser  Chapel,  is  converted  agaia 
to  the  Church,  and  rewarded  with  ordination,  a  living,  and,  above  all,  with 
*^  Emily  Russell,"  a  blooming  girl  of  nineteen,  as  £ur  in  mind  as  in  person. 

Dr.  Philip's  **  Life,  Times  and  Characteristics  of  Jolm  Banyan,"  (Virtue),  is 
written  under  the  impression  that  **  Bunyan  is  the  Shakespeare  of  theology;" 
and  that  '*  a  stranger  who  admires  and  loves  Bunyan,  approaches  Bedford  as  a 
poet  or  a  divine  would  enter  Smyrna;  the  former  thinking  only  of  Homer,  and 
the  latter  only-  of  Polycarp.'*  We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  Bunyan's  great 
abilities,  but  considering  that  we  discern  both  in  Homer  and  Shakeapeaia 
tokens  of  a  higher  theory  of  moral  truth  than  Bunyan  realized,  (not  to  bring  SL 
Polycarp  into  unseemly  comparison  with  him,)  we  do  not  share  Dr.  Philip's 
interest  in  revievring  Bunyan's  boyhood,  soldiering,  marriage,  reformatioB,  con* 
version,  conflicts,  counsellors,  relapses,  temptaiions,  revivals,  crisis,  bapdsai| 
sickness,  call,  trial,  imprisonment  and  pastorship. 
Two  useful  little  books  have  been  pubiisNed;  one  called  **  The  Church  Ca- 
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lendar''  (Pariwr%  the  other,  "  An  Ecclesiastical  Almanac^'  (Leslie),  names 
which  speak  for  themselres.  £acfa  has  its  own  excellences ;  the  former  is  got 
up  with  a  care  and  expense  suitable  to  its  object  The  latter  evidences  much 
learning  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  whidi  gives  it  the  preference  in  our 
ewn  minds.  We  heartily  recommend  and  vrish  well  to  both.  They  are  the 
eemmepceBienty  we  trast,  of  something  to  come,  more  perfect  than  either  of 
Aem. 

^  Observations  upon  the  several  Sunday  services  prescribed  by  the  liturgy 
thitmgfaont  the  Tear,'^  by  the  late  Bishop  Jolly  (Grants,  Edinburgh,)  has  been 
republished^  with  a  Memoir  of  the  venerable  Author,  by  Bishop  Walker.  The 
hie  Bbhop's  name  speaks  for  his  work  without  any  noti(5e  from  us,  but  why 
should  its  sound  be  injured  by  th^  unmelodious  twang  of  "  one  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  IVotestant  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland?" 

We  wish  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  Mr.  Caunter's  Poetry  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Chnrton)  might  not  go  into  a  quarter  of  its  actual  bulk,  which  is  two 
thick  volumes.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  very  good,  and  the  execution  interest- 
ing, hot  it  is  swollen  by  interpolations,  which  have  no  legitimate  place  in  it. 
Thus  chapter  27  of  vol.  1,  on  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  Bible,  is  wholly  made 
up^  after  stating  the  subject,  of  seven  four^lined  stanzas, ''  by  an  anonymous'' 
English  **  poet  of  thfe  17th  century,*'  upon  the  duty  of  avoiding  slander,  and  evil 
speakii^,  cowardice,  and  drunkenness,  and  of  observing  prayer,  reading  Scrip- 
tare  daily,  and  hallowing  the  Lord's  day;  then  an  hypothesis  that  '^  the  cheru- 
bins"  guarding  the  tree  of  life,  were  Egtd  tonantes ;  then  60  blank  verses  from  an 
American  translation  of  Herder's  version  of  one  of  Ezekiel's  Visions;  and  last 
a  prose  translation  of  a  passage  from  Herder's  ^  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,** 
ooneemiiig  the  death  of  Abel.  In  like  manner  chapter  2  of  volume  2,  which 
introduces  the  subject  of  Balaam's-  fourth  prophecy,  ^*  I  shall  see  Him,  &c.'' 
begins  widi  a  description  of  Balak's  anger  against  Balaam,  remarks  that 
Balaam  did  not  on  this  occasion  betake  himself  to  heathen  rites  as  before, 
quotes  the  prophecy,  and  then,  apropos  of  Balaam's  neglect  of  his  conscience, 
observes  that  the  prophet  never  **  could  have  felt  that  repose  of  mind  expressed 
by  a  somewhat  quaint,  but  nevertheless  eloquent  writer  of  a  much  later  age," 
Sir  Thomas  Browne;  which  gives  occasion  to  a  long  quotation  from  the  Religio 
Medici  upon  peace  of  mind.  This  is  like,  "  Did  not  I  hear  a  gun  ?  Well, 
whether  or  not,  since  we  are  talking  of  guns,  &c.  &c.*' 

We  do  not  mean  to  contend  for  the  sobriety  or  depth  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's Christology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Rivingtoos),  nor  can  we  at 
all  admit  his  notion  that  the  prophecies  of  Scriprares  were  all  fulfilled  imme- 
diately upon  our  Lord's  coming,  and  that  none  remain  for  time  to  come;  but 
his  vrofk  evidences  much  thought  and  diligence,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Editor,  ^  a  principle  will  be  found  working  through  it  which  will  enable 
Christians  better  to  understand  the  course  of  God's  government  in  the  world, 
to  harmonize  the  different  portions  of  His  word,  and  to  estimate  the  greatness 
of  their  own  spiritual  privileges." 

The  Kev.  J,  Prosser,  the  autMbr  of  '*  a  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures" 
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(Duncan),  has  eridently  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains;  althongH  we  aie  sorry  to 
think  on  a  mistaken  plan.  Some  help  of  this  sort  may  be  needed  by  such 
as  would  learn  Hebrew  without  a  master;  but  the  sooner  it  caa  be  dispensed 
withy  the  better.  It  can  never  be  necessary  through  the  whole  Bible.  One 
who  swims  wiih  corks,  should  not  venture  out  of  his  depth,  nor  one  who  osss 
a  "  key''  into  the  more  difficult  Hebrew  books.  Its  only  use  caa  be  at  the 
beginning.  This  attempt  appears  also  to  us  to  be  wanting  in  simplicity.  The 
author  has  wished  to  combine  the  two  objects  of  helping  a  beginner,  and 
shewing  the  depth  of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  Whether  right  or  wrong 
in  his  details,  they  seem  misplaced  for  one  who  needs  a  key.  A  beginner 
should  learn  Hebrew  as  simply  as  possible;  it  will  only  perplex  him,  to  try  to 
remember  that  "  coming''  is  derived  from  "  mingling,''  or  *'  day"  from  "  tamol- 
tuous  motion/'  or  *<  to  say*'  from  "  branching  out."  Mr.  Ollivaot's  is  a  better 
key,  where  one  is  needed.  As  Mr.  Prosser,  on  his  own  experience,  speaki 
against  the  use  of  points,  we  must  say  that  we  know  some  striking  cmses  to 
the  contrary,  in  which  persons  having  studied  Hebrew  without  points  for 
years,  found  the  study  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain,  and  being  persoaded  at 
last  to  study  it  with  points,  found  it  satisfactory  and  definite. 

There  is  a  pleasing  tone  about  much  of  Mr.  Wemyss's  elaborate  work  on  ''Job 
and  his  Times*'  (Jackson  and  Walfbrd),  and  yet  it  is  unsatisfactory  too:  Ue 
tells  us  from  the  sacred  book  he  translates,  that  '<  man*s  best  deeds  may  be 
pleasing,  but  are  no  way  profitable  to  God,'*  p.  78,  no  mention  being  made  of 
the  necessity  of  divine  grace;  that  '*  a  clear  view  of  the  perfections  of  God, 
has  a  powerful  effect  in  producing  repentance,"  p.  79,  that  ''  the  dispensaUou 
by  Jesus  Christ  enforced*'  the  fundamental  principles  of  patriarchal  religion, 
"  by  new  motives,  and  placed  them  under  higher  sanctions,  adding  also  a 
distinct  revelation  of  a.  life  to  come  and  a  future  judgment^  p<  IH,  and  that 
Satan,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  was  not  the  evil  spirit,  but  the  ^  public 
accuser  in  the  celestial  court,**  or  ''  perhaps  general  inspector  of  manners,**  or 
''  simply  the  recording  angel."  p.  280 — 282.  If  we  knew  more  of  his  writings, 
perhaps  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

.  What  a  pity  that  any  one  should  so  mistake  things  that  '<  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  thirty-seven  years  the  am  and  end  of  his  ambition  has  tended 
towards  one  point,  to  prove  liimself  a  poet !"  Such,  however,  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Ueade,  the  author  of  "  Italy,  a  Poem"  (Saunders  and  Olley).  Ue  has 
just  before  told  us  that  ^*  poetry  has  no  politics  ;*'  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  has  no  ambition;  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy  that  '*  Poeta  nM" 
citur  nonfit^  so  surely  is  it  likewise  that "  mavttU  este  gudm  viderL"  One  is 
unwilling  to  say  discouraging  things  to  a  person  who  has  already,  it  appears, 
met  discouragement,  and  has  borne  it  good-naturedly,  yet  we  do  wish  the  author 
had  taken  a  more  real  view  of  things  around  him  and  in  him  than  such  state- 
ments imply. 

The  late  Mr.  Rich's  '<  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site  of  Babylon,"  with 
'<  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins,"  and  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persepolis,"  is  in 
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a  great  measure  a  republication,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  thoae  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  solemn  and  even  religious  subject. 

We  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  to  announce  a  new  edition  of  Bishop 
Beveridge's  Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism,  (Parker,  Oxford.)  A 
churchman  naturally  looks  for  such  books  on  the  list  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  and  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  considerate  persons  whose 
liberality  from  time  to  time  removes  his  disappointments 

We  can  believe  that  Mr*  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  was  an  interesting  man,  in 
spite  of  Mu  Dunn,  who,  in  publishing  a  selection  from  his  works  under  the 
title  of  Christian  Theology  (Mason),  has  adduced  the  testimony  of  the  **  vene- 
rable Dr.  Adam  Clarke,"  ^  the  gifted  Richard  Watson,"  and  <' the  perspicacious 
Samuel  Drew,"  to  that  effect.  There  is,  as  would  be  supposed,  much  that  is 
striking  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  writings,  with  great  defects  and  mistakes.  By  the 
way,  the  following  passage  strikes  us  as  curious;  would  that  he  had  carried  out 
the  doctrine  contained  in  it  I  *'  If  He  speaks  of  His  Essence  otherwise  than 
they  have  conceived  it  to  be,  they  . .  .  wrest  and  distort  it ...  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  ike  cament  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  aU  Qge$y  and  to  the  very  form  of  their 
own  baptism."— p.  120. 

A  recent  Oxford  publication,  *'  The  Psalter  in  English  Verse,  dedicated-  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford**  (Rivingtons),  will  attract  so  much  attention,  that  nothing 
shall  be  said  of  it  here  but  to  announce  its  appearance* 

Mr.  Holt  has  published,  in  a  pocket  form,  the  Act  on  Pluralities  and  Resi- 
dence, with  an  useiiil  analysis,  notes  and  index  (Rivingtons). 

Mr.  Best's  Parochial  Ministrations  (Hatchard)  contains  much  practical  in- 
formation about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  economical  plans  incidental  to  the 
care  of  a  parish. 

**  The  Voice  of  the  Church,  or  Selections  from- the  Writings  of  Divines  and 
others"  (Bums),  has  reached  a  third  number.  It  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
which  has  appeared. 

A  second  and  third  series  of  /*  Plain  Sermons  by  Contributors  to  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times"  (Rivingtons),  have  appeared..  The  first  series  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition. 

From  New  Jersey  we  have  received  Sermons  by  Bishop  Doane,  on  Speaking 
the  Thxth  ia  Love,  and  a  republication  of  Dr.  Hook*s  celebrated  sermon, 
**  Hear  the  Church.''  And  from  Gambier,  a  sermon  on  ^  Tlie  Apostolical 
Commission,"  by  Bishop  M*Ilvaine. 

If  we  were  forced  to  criticise  Mr.  Howorth's  excellent  volume  of ''  Sermons, 
Doctrinal  and  Practical"  (Rivingtons),  we  should  say  that  they  were  sometimes 
wanting  in  definiteness  of  statement,  and  should  express  a  wish  that  a  writer, 
who  is.  so  practical  upon  the  sacraments,  had  been  led  to  inculcate  in  the 
same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry.. 

Mr.  Pearson's  "  Seimons  preached  in  a  Country  Parish"  (Hatchards),  are 
practical  ones,  which  is  the  highest  kind  of  praise  that  can  be  given. 

Mr.  Poole  has  published  two^seasonable  Sermons  (Bums)  entitled,  ^  The 


Chuich  the  Teacher  of  her  ChiUrea'*  aad  ^<  The  pceachiDg  of  the  Goepel  lothe 
Poor  a  Sign  of  Christ's  Presence  with  his  Ghnrdi*" 

Dr.  Silver's  Letter  to  Sir  R.  IftgUs,  <'  on  the  Spoliation  aad  Captivit;^  of  the 
Cathedrakin  England"  (Rivingtoos),  ia  a  publieation  smk  m  might  be  cipecled 
from  a  learned  and  ortginttl-minded  imb. 

Mr.  WilheifoNe's  ''  Letters  to  the  Maniois  of  LaMdown  on  NatKnial  Bdft* 
cation''  (Murray),  is  a  very  clever  and  nsefel  UtHc  work,  and  will  gain 
tian  ftom  those  who  are  inleresled  in  the  imp«rtMit  sobyect  it  treats  o£ 

An  interesting  Auto-biography  of  Biabof  Patrick  has  lafteiy  appeased, 
now-  irst  printed  from  the  original  manmscript^  (Parker^  Qi£Md>  Considerag 
the  high  name  of  the  Author^  snob  a  woric  mast  attract  aMsntion  eva  viewed 
as  a  literary  curiosity.  The£ditovs  are  said  to  be  the  Rev.  J.  and  C.Maiisolls> 
of  Oxford. 

Also  we  have  to  annonnee  Seleelions  from  Hooker,  iliustrative  of  tbo  Diao* 
plane  and  Services  of  the  English  Cbvch  by  Mr.  Kebte^  (Parker,  OzfiMd> 

^  FaUes  from  Ancients  and  Modems,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Gorie,  (Lang- 
bridge^  Birmingham),  form  a  lively  little  vokwu  which,  having  amosod  oa»» 
selves,  we'inl  gratitude '  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  younger  leaders 
whom  it  is  still  more  likely  to  interest,  and  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs 

<*  The  Revival  of  Religion^'*  by  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers,  (Bla^  Edir^nrgh) 
is  one  out  of  the  many  specimens  which  now  oecnr  of  the  spirit  aiosit  is  the 
religious  world,  dissatisfied  widi  the  existiag-  state  of  things,  oonsrions  tkaft  the 
ground  is  crumbHog  under  it,  feeling  mose  or  less  the  needs  of  the  human 
mind,  and  not  knowing  of  the  full  remedy  provided  for  them  in  the  Aposlolic 
Church.' 

As  to  Mr.  Lucas's  ^  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Roman  Catiboik,"  addressed  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  (Booker  and  Dolman),  we  will  but  observe,,  thai  no 
philosopher  can  be  surprisedy  and  that  no  consistent  Anglo-Catholic  be  soiry,  at 
any  one  exchanging  Friendism  for  Romanism. 

Mr.  William  S.  VilUers  Sankey,  in  his  "  Epitome  of  Christian  inetttations,'' 
(Edinburgh,  W.  S.  V.  Sankey,)  informs  us  that  in  early  times  '<  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop,  Episcepus,  was  called  Episcopa,  EpkeopesB;  the  wife  of  the  Pres^pter 
was  called  Presbytera,  Presbj/teress ;  the  wife  of  the  Deacon,  Diaeonusy  was  in 
like  manner  styled  Dieconissa,  Ikacmmeu.**  There  is  truth  in.  this.  We  pre- 
sume in  like  manner  the  wife  of  the  Monk,  Monaehus,  was  called  Monacha^  Num 

A  series  of  pid>Kcarion8  is  in  preparation)  to  be  called  *'  The  Engiiahman's 
Library"  (Bums),  on  subjects  connected  with  Church  History  and  Biogmptay, 
such  as  the  lives  of  fethers  and  reformers,  eminent  missionaries,  reKgioas 
princes,  stetesmen,  judges,  soldiers,  ftc,  memoirs  of  Enrc^an  oolonics, 
memorable  periods  in  English  histtny,  &c.  It  is  to^  be  superintended  by  Ma. 
E.  Churton  and  Mr.  Gresley,  and  together  with  those  gentleoien  to  have  the 
sanction  and,  if  possible,  the  literary  assistance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mv.  Che- 
vallier,  Mr.  Dodgson,  Mr.  Dodsworth^  Mr.  Evans,  Dr.  Hook,  Mr.  Massing- 
berd,  Mr.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Oakdey,  Mr.  Paget,  and  Mr.  S,  Wiibevfom) 
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names  which  sufficiently  guarantee  the  moderation,  temper,  judgment  and 
ability  with  which  it  will  be  executed- 

Amcmg^  the  publications  on  the  Church  and  Priesthood^  now  issuing  con- 
tinually from  the  press,  we  have  met  with  the  following :  From  Scotland,  1.  a  new 
edition  in  a  new  form  of  Mr:  Sinclair'a  excellent  Vindication  of  the  Episcopal 
or  Apostolical  Succession  (Rivingtons).  8.  Tracts  for  all  Places  and  all 
Times,  edited  by  Scottish  Churchmen ;  Na  1  being  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Onde^• 
donk's  Episcopacy  tested  by  Scripture,  with  an  original  appendix,  (Davidson, 
Edinburgh).  This  series  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success.  3.  Dean  Hors- 
ley's  able  Sennon  on  ''  The  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth"  (Dun<ke}.  4. 
From  Ireland,  Archdeacon  Mant's  Hor»  ApostoUcs^  (Hiyingtons),  a  learned 
and  careful  publication,  arising  out  of  a  Visitation  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Afchbishop  of  Armagh.  From  Ei^and,  5,  Mr.  Graves's  eloquent  sermoiL 
on  ^  The  System  of  the  Church  and  the  consequent  Obligation  of  her  Minis- 
ters" (Whittaker,  London),  pteaohed  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Commissary  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  6*  <<  Essay  on  Epiaeopaey,"  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
New  Church  in  Winwick,  (Hatchards).  r.  M^  Ross*s  <^  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Christian  Church  and  Priesthood,''  (Hatohards)  to  which  are  appended 
some  usefol  collections  of  pasaagee  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  from  our  standard 
writers.  8.  '^  Tracts  of  the  Anglican  Fathers,''  being  a  sermon  of  Bishop  An- 
drewt  on  **  Remission  of  Sins.'*  9.  Sermon  at  Broadstairs  on  ^*  The  Minis- 
terial Succession,"  by  Rev.  F.  Merewether,  (Rivlnglons)  eridently  the  com- 
position of  a  thoughtful,  well-read,  and  warm-hearted  man.  XO.  ^^  The  Rubrrc; 
its  strict  Observance  Recommended,"  (  Bums).  11.^  Duty  of  Christian  Unity," 
by  Rev.  Irvin  Eller  (Groombridge),  a  tract  written  for  fairmers,  small  sho^ 
keepers,  and  mechanics.  12.  Church  of  England  defended  against  Ae  Church 
of  England  Quarterly  Reviewer,"  (Bums)  a  pamphlet  too  good  for  so  poor  an 
object.  13.  Dr.  Hook*s  ^Call  to  Union  defended,"  (Bums)  an  able  answer 
to  an  article  in  Eraser's  Magazine^ 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  important  testimony  which  has  met  our  ey^ 
at  once  to  the  growing  influence,  and  the  claims  of  apostolical  doctrine,  upon 
the  religious  world,  is  contained  in  the  following  noble  passage  of  the  Dean 
of  Chichester's  Charge  (Parker),  who  will  be  foimd  to  sanction  with  the 
weight  of  his  high  authority,  the  views  we  maintained  in  our  last  number,  that 
the  present  state  of  religious  opinion  is  the  result  of  a  movememt  of  the  public 
mind,  not  of  individual  exeiti<m  :^-*After  speaking  of  the  Rebellion  and  its 
ooBsequences,  the  very  reverend  writer  proceeds,  *^  Then  followed  a  time^ 
occupying  the  dose  of  the  17th,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  standard  of  public  opinion,  and  the  general  principles  of  men  who  were 
invested  with  authority,  and  gave  the  cast  and  colour  to  their  age^  were  lament- 
ably  debased;  and  the  Church,  in  close  harmony  with  the  State,  was  low  in 
principle,  low  in  its  tone,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline.  One  by  one  she 
saw,  and  saw  without  a  struggle,  her  rights  and  privileges  abridged, — ^ 
terms  on  which  she  united  herself  with  the  State  violated,  and  herself  reduced 
to  be  littfe  move  than  a  mere  instrament  and  engine  of  civil  government.    If 
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during  this  period  a  few  notes  of  a  higher  sound  were  occasionally  uttered, 
they  were  lost  on  ears  little  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  understand  them.  The 
first  movement  went  to  revive  some  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  our  holy  &ith,  which  had  been  too  much  left  out  of  sight  by  a  system 
of  teaching  that  had  well-nigh  substituted  ethics  for  theology,  Seneca  and 
Epictetus  for  Christ  in  our  pulpits.  But  in  matters  that  concerned  the  visible 
'  constitution  of  the  Church,  she  still  slumbered  on,  under  the  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  friendly  governments,  till  she  began  almost  to  forget  herself  and  her 
heavenly  origin.  When  this  friendship  was  at  length  withdrawn  from  her,  she 
at  first  felt  herself  astounded  and  bewildered.  The  props  on  which  she  had 
so  long  leaned  being  withdrawn,  she  hardly  knew  for  a  while  how  to  use  her 
own  limbs.  But  by  degrees  she  recovered  herself.  She  learned  to  feel  her 
own  strength,  and  to  look  to  her  own  resources.  She  became  sensible  that, 
4)owever  desirous  to  act  in  unison  with  the  State,  however  grateful  for  any 
kindness  rendered  to  her  by  the  State,  she  could  boast  of  an  independent 
origin,  and  could,  as  she  before  had  done,  exist  in  a  state  of  independence. 

''  This  change  of  feeling,  this  mighty  movement  in  the  minds  of  Chnrchmeo, 
was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  effect  of  the  altered  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  I  should  be  tony  to  connect  it  even  in  idea  with  any  parti- 
cular publications  of  the  day,  because  this  would  mix  us  up  with  all  the  doc- 
trines and  opinions  therein  maintained.  On  many  of  those  questions  we  may 
entertain  sentiments  variously  modified,  and  yet  there  still  remain  certain  grand 
cardinal  truths,  on  which,  as  Churchmen,  we  now  can  hardly  difier,  although 

they  have  arisen  of  late  almost  as  novelties  to  our  consideration We 

have  learned  better  to  value  and  more  firmly  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  orders 
derived  from  the  bishops,  who  are  themselves  descended  in  an  unbroken 
and  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  Apostles;  and  we  have  learned  to 
insist  more  strenuously  on  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Sacraments, 
administered  by  those  to  whom  the  office  of  imparting  them  has  been  duly 
communicated,''  Sic.  &c. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  would  resume  a  practice  which  it  dropt  in  1833,  of  publishing  in 
its  yearly  report  a  list  of  the  tracts  and  books  which  it  has  at  various  times 
allowed  to  go  out  of  print.  By  a  recent  regulation  no  works,  which  have  been 
out  of  print  for  five  years^  can  be  reprinted  without  going  through  the  process 
of  approval  l^  the  Tract  Committee  for  the  time  being.  For  this  reason  Ket- 
tlewell's  Tracts,  among  others,  are  virtually  struck  off  the  Society's  list,  viz.  his 
*'  Office  for  the  Penitent,"  his  "  Trial  and  Judgment  of  the  Soul,"  and  <'  Office  for 
one  troubled  in  Mind."  The  Report  for  the  year  1836,  at  which  time  the  said 
Tracts  were  put  aside,  give  the  general  retuons  for  this  proceeding,  which  are 
worth  citing,  considering  the  character  of  the  particular  works  which  have  been 
the  victims  of  it  "  The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  many  of  these 
works  were  adopted,  and  the  change  which  has  subsequently  taken  place  among 
all  ranks  of  society,  have  shown  both  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  and  the 
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extent  to  which  such  alterations  should  be  carried.  Those  works,  which,  after 
mature  examination,  appear  unsuiied  lo  thepretent  wants  of  the  people/'  (e.g. 
we  suppose,  the  Office  for  the  Penitent,)  <^  will  be  suffered  to  remain  out  of 
print;  while  others  which  are  partly  of  a  similar  description  will  be  offered  in 
an  abridged  form  for  the  especial  use  of  the  Society."  (Worse  and  worse — 
abridged !  and  by  revisors  of  ^'  a  similar  description"  to  the  writer  of  this  para- 
graph !  O  terque  quaterque  beati  Queis  ante  ora  patmm,  &c.  &c.)  *^  Thus 
it  is  hoped,  without  any  sudden  or  violent  change,  the  Society  will  be  gradually 
disencumbered  of  works  which  have  served  to  swell  its  Catalogue  to  an  incon- 
venient bulk,  without  producing  a  corresponding  advantage  to  the  publicJ*  Poor 
Kettlewell !  So  far,  however,  is  plain  that,  at  least  since  1825,  malign  influ- 
ences have  been  at  work  in  the  Society. 

Germany. — ^The  revival  of  Church-feeling  among  bodies,  whose  fore-fathers 
forfeited  Episcopacy,  is  one  of  the  cheering  signs  of  the  present  times.  It  in- 
dicates surely  that  the  growth  of  corresponding  feelings  among  ourselves  is  no 
chance  circumstance,  nor  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  individuals, 
or  any  temporary  events,  as  the  hostility  of  Dissenters,  or  the  lukewarmness  of 
the  state.  When  many  hearts  are  turned  independently  the  same  way,  surely 
one  must  recognize  His  hand,  who  guideth  the  hearts  of  men.  This  longing  for 
a  Church  and  for  Church  feeling  is  especially  perceptible  in  Lutheran  Germany, 
as  having  departed  less  than  the  '*  Reformed**  from  the  model  of  the  ancient 
Church.  The  following  passage  from  a  work  recently  published,  '^  Cyprian's 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,"  by  a  Candidate  for  Orders,  Huther,  is  one  among 
many  evidences  of  this  yearning.  We  do  not,  of  course,  further  make  ourselves 
answerable  for  his  views ;  e.  g.  the  very  fact  that  in  our  own  Church,  though 
partially  dependent  upon  the  state,  there  is  that  ardent  love  for  her,  which  this 
writer  thinks  incompatible  with  a  state  of  bondage,  shows  that  in  this  case  he 
has  not  gone  deep  enough.  So  long  as  the  Church  remains  unmutilated,  her 
children  will  retain  this  devoted  attachment  to  her,  whether  she  be  in  the  Holy 
Land  or  "  by  the  waters  of  Babylon." 

**  We  boast  of  having  been,  through  the  word  of  God,  set  free  from  the 
manifold  errors  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  doctrine,  and  especially  from  the 
wrongfiil  narrowing  of  the  Church  prevalent  in  [Roman]  Catholicism,  and 
rightly ;  but  it  is,  methinks,  not  to  our  honour,  that  we  are  so  deficient  in  that 
enthusiasm  which  the  Catholic  feels  in  being  a  member  of  the  communion  of  the 
fiiithful,  the  Church  of  Christ.  Truly,  we  ought  not  to  remain  behind  him  in 
this  I  So  long,  indeed,  as  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  Protestants,  that 
**  the  error  of  Catholicism  partly  consists  in  attaching  an  extravagant  valne  to 
the  communion  of  the  Church,'  so  long  as  they  regard  the  visible  Church  as 
*  an  institution  for  individuals,  and  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  whose  relation 
to  Christ  is  independent  of  her,'  so  long  must  Protestants  remain  strangers  to  all 
troe  enthusiasm  for  the  communion  of  the  Church;  for  how  can  the  heart  beat 
enthusiastically  for  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals?  But  must  the  Protestant 
then  of  necessity  only  hold  it  to  be  such  ?  May  he  not,  without  abandoning 
his  principles,  account  it  somewhat  else  and  higher  ?  True,  he  cannot  admit 
of  tne  Catholic  limitation  of  it,  for  this  is  arbitrarily  drawn,  contradictory  to 
its  true  nature;  he  must  give  up  the  idea  of  an  Unity  resiUting  from  any  out- 
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ward  organiBfttion  of  a  definite  constitution ;  but  must  he  therefore  give  up  tiie 
consciousness  of  a  Oommunion,  the  feeling  that,  only  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  is  he  a  partaker  of  the  blessings  of  Christ  ?    True,  he  must  not  in  such 
view  identify  his  own  particular  Church  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  that  die 
bounds  of  both  should  be  the  same;  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  to  be  ibund  out  of  his  own,  that  his  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
Church  Univeraal ;  but  must  his  love  for  his  own  Church  be  therefore  of  necei- 
sity  less  than  that  which  the  Catliolic  bears  to  his?    True  he  cannot  admit  that 
the  visible  Church,  at  any  time  or  place  of  her  earthly  developement,  fully  re- 
presents the  Church  invisible,  in  that  she  is  always  more  or  less  clouded  with 
the  shades  of  sin ;  but  must  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Christ  be  therefore  ne- 
cessarily less  than  that  of  the  Catholic  t   Who  would  answer  all  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative?    If  then  this  defect  no  ways  results  from  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  whence  does  it  ?    A  full  examination  of  this  question 
would  lead  too  far ;  here  we  would  only  remark  briefly,  that  whoso  is  destitute 
of  faith  in  Christ,  who  seek  for  salvation  in  themselves  and  not  in  the  Lord, 
can  naturally  have  no  true  and  living  interest  in  the  communion  of  the  Churdi 
founded  on  Christ  and  living  in  Him ;  but  that  even  among  believing  Protest- 
ants this  interest  is  but  too  faint,  that,  knowing  themselves  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Lord,  they  do  not  equally  feel  themselves  to  be  members  of  Hit 
Church ;  this  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  which  will  only  then  be  corrected, 
when  it  shall  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  Lord  has  imparted  the  whole 
fulness  of  His  Life  and  His  Gif^s  and  Blessings  to  His  Church,  i.  e.  lo  the 
Communion  founded  by  Him;  a  Communion,  neither  simply  invisible,  nor 
simply  visible,  but  essentially  and  of  necessity  both  at  once,  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  any  share  in  the  Invisible,  only  as  a  member  of  the  Visible,  and 
only  in  the  Visible  and  through  her  does  he  ripen  to  a  perfect  man; — ^when  it 
is  acknowledged  that  any  such  division  of  the  Ecclesia  Invisibilis,  and  the 
Ecclesia  Visibilis,  which  shall  make  the  Visible  Church  a  secondary  thing,  and 
almost  an  accidental  appendage  to  the  Invisible,  is  inadmissible  and  blse, 
inasmuch  as  in  truth  the  Invisible  Church  only  exists,  where  is  the  V'isible 
also.    Not  less  unnatural  and  pernicious,  moreover,  is  the  indifference  with 
which  iilost  among  us  Protestants  regard  the  particular  Church  to  which  thef 
belong,  whereas  a  communion  can  only  really  protper^  when  all  individuals 
are  animated  by  a  living  interest  for  its  well  being.    To  account  for  this  luma- 
tural  state  of  things,  one  need  go  no  further  than  the  perverted  position  whidi 
Protestant  Churches  generally  occupy  to  the  state,  whereby  their  independent 
existence  is  annihilated,  and  they  are  given  over  to  that  which  is  foreign  to 
themselves.    In  the  beginning  indeed  of  their  existence,  it  was  necessary  and 
beneficial  fbr  them  to  lean  on  the  power  of  the  state;  but  must  they  co&ttDue 
in  this  dependance  fbr  ever?  '  We  neither  believe,'  say 4  Leo,  *  that  the  Church 
was  originally  born  to  be  a  poor  bondswoman,  nor  that  she  will  pass  her  iHiole 
future  existence  in  the  condition,  into  which,  in  Protestant  Germany ,  she  fell 
soon  after  the  carrying  out  of  the  Reformation;  but  we  take  comfort  as  to  her 
actual  condition,  since  it  is  evidentlv  ordered  by  the  wise  hand  of  God.' 
Doubtless,  we  must  recognise  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  order  of  things,  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook,  that  a  bitter  fruit  has  resulted  to  the 
Church  from  being  made  a  '  poor  bondswoman,'  viz.  that  so  many  of  her  mem- 
bers have  forfeited  all  sense  of  the  freedom,  which  essentially  belongs  to  her, 
and  with  it,  all  real  interest  fbr  the  Church,  so  that  we  may  well  pray  her 
Lord,  once  more  of  his  goodness,  to  set  her  free  from  the  bonds  cast  around 
her,'' 
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Akt.  I. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  and 
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London  :  Sweet,  and  Stevens  8c  Norton.     8vo.     1836. 

The  searching  inquiry  to  which  the  whole  patrimony  of  the 
Church  has  been  subjected,  seems  to  afford  reasons  for  examining 
a  branch  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  hitherto  neglected 
by  reformers  as  well  as  conservatives  : — we  mean  the  restraints 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty by  the  statutes  of  Mortmain.  The  reports  of  commis- 
sioners and  other  official  documents  have  proved  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  total  amount  of  Church  property  is  by  no  means  greater 
than  is  absolutely  requisite  for  that  object  which  alone  appears 
to  be  recognized  in  this  day — the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
This,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  must  be  the  case  under  any  sys- 
tem of  distribution  or  administration  of  that  property  which 
would  be  compatible  with  the  frame  of  society  in  this  country, 
or  the  essential  constitution  of  the  Church  itself. 

And  while  the  Church  establishment  is  merely  adequate  to  the 
social  duties  which  it  has  to  perform  in  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom, in  many  places  it  is  even  insufficient,  and  actually  receives 
assistance  for  the  purpose  from  voluntary  contributions,  both 
public  and  private.  There  are,  for  instance,  commissioners  and 
societies  for  building  and  repairing  churches,  and  these  moreover 
find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  constant  demands  made  upon  the 
funds  at  their  disposal.  Yet  the  new  churches  are  usually  of  a 
very  homely  description.  Their  thin  brick  walls  and  mean  looking 
galleries  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  solid  respectability  of 
older  ecclesiastical  structures ;  while  the  venerable  arrangements 
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of  the  latter  are  often  degraded^  and  their  sacred  beauty  defaced 
by  vulgar,  or  even  grossly  barbarous,  contrivances,  to  afford  room 
for  increasing  congregations. 

Again,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  Church  should 
take  the  lead  in  educating  the  middle  and  lower  orders ;  but  how 
can  this  be  done  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues?  Societies 
have  lately  sprung  up  in  many  dioceses  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing this  great  and  excellent  scheme  into  effect.  But  ought  not 
the  Church  to  be  able  to  do  this  herself?  Ought  so  important  a 
matter  to  be  simply  left  to  the  somewhat  uncertain  resources  of 
voluntary  associations  ?  If  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  any- 
thing, and  if  experience  is  to  be  regarded,  we  ought  to  wish  for 
permanent  endowments,  instead  of  such  associations  as  are  at 
present  all  in  all,  which,  besides  the  precariousness  of  their 
means,  are  unwieldy  and  difficult  to  govern  or  direct  upoD  any 
steady  uniform  principle.  Facts  and  reasons  such  as  these  natu- 
rally turn  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  existing  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  increasing  those  endowments  which  at  present 
remain  to  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  especially  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  Mortmain,  by  which  they  are  restrained  by  force  of  law. 
Some  inquiry  into  them  will  here  be  attempted:  the  subject 
is  interesting  and  extensive,  requiring,  as  it  will,  some  notice 
of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  both  in  them- 
selves and  with  relation  to  the  state,  and  of  their  hbtory  in  thb 
country. 

The  most  important  legal  quality  of  ecclesiastical  property  is 
inalienability,  a  principle  which  sprung  from  the  perpetuity  of 
the  visible  church.  The  earliest  records  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
show  us  the  Church  not  merely  as  a  multitude  of  people  holding 
certain  religious  opinions  in  common,  but  as  a  society  governed 
by  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  by  apostolic  men,  appointed 
by  them  as  their  successors,  who  soon  received  the  name  of 
Bishops^  which  had  at  first  been  applied  to  Priests,''^  strictly  so 
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*  Mofthdni  observes,  that  tiM  word  IwifnowH  is  aomettoes  applied  in  the  Ads  and 
EpittJes  to  persons  who  were  eTidently  only  elders  or  presbjters,  suad  thence  be 
doobta  whether  episcopacy  is  of  divine  institution  as  a  distinct  order.  But  he  does 
not  show  that  those  elders  ever  exercised  the  apostolical  power  of  ordinatioo,  which  is 
the  great  distinctive  fanction  of  episcopacy ;  and  the  name,  which  signifies  merely  w 
overseer,  does  not  imply  any  such  power ;  whereas  we  find  tliat  the  mpostks  tbeo- 
selves,  and  certain  persons  ordained  by  them,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  exerdbed 
that  special  power.  For  instance,  hi  the  general  directions  given  by  St  Paol  coneers- 
ing  the  duties  and  qoalificatioos  of  a  *'  bishop,"  there  is  noc  a  word  abmt  •rdiosliQa. 
Those  precepts  were  addressed  to  both  orders«  But  we  find  him  ^ivii^  special  diiec- 
tions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  ordination.  Eveiy 
bbhop  (in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word)  is  a  pnest,  and  episcopacy  is  often 
called  by  the  aotient  wrilers  pkmtwU  sMsrdMii  j  and  thns  the  apostle,  in  apeakiag  sf 
^he  daties  cominoa  to  both  oxden^  diwva  uo  distioction  bctwceo  them  ;  bat  dus  does 
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called,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  invested  with  that  plenitude 
of  sacerdotal  power  which  constitutes  episcopacy. 

Unity  and  perpetuity  were  from  the  very  beginning  funda« 
mental  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  We  find 
that  the  constant  solicitude  of  the  Apostles  was  directed  to  pre- 
vent  or  stifle  divisions,  and  to  keep  up  unity  of  government  by 
anthoritative  decisions  of  doubtful  questions,  which  from  time  to 
tiaie  arose  on  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  The  church  was 
considered  as  one  family,  and  as  it  spread,  the  same  principle 
was  kept  constantly  in  view.  Every  where  a  bishop  was  the 
centre  of  unity  for  those  who  inhabited  the  district  allotted  to 
bim,  and  the  bishops  were  all  in  communion  with  each  other, 
and  professing  to  follow  the  same  rules  as  heads  of  parts  of  the 
great  whole.  The  institution  of  Metropolitans,  which  was  cer« 
tainly  anterior  to  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  as  the  canons  of  that 
council  clearly  show,  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  same  principle  of  unity.  When  individuals  set  them- 
selves  up  as  the  heads  of  sects,  holding  peculiar  doctrines  un* 
sanctioned  by  authority,  and  thereby  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  politic^  they  were  summoned  before  a 
council,  and  condemned  as  innovators  and  breakers  of  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  At  times  the  Church  appeared  in  danger  of 
breaking  into  sects  and  factions,  but  the  promise  of  Divine  pro- 
tection was  fulfilled, — the  schismatics  seceded,  and  the  unity  of 
the  Church  was  preserved.  This  catholic  principle  of  unity  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  perpetuity.  The  regular  and  uni- 
form constitution  of  churches  in  the  first  centuries,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  bishops  from  the  apostles,  preserved  and  transmitted 
firom  one  generation  to  another  the  identity  of  the  church,  to 
which  through  its  first  rulers,  the  apostles,  distinct  pledges  of 
perpetual  duration  had  been  made.* 

This  principle,  which  had  been  acknowledged  as  to  spiritual 
gifts  and  offices  from  the  first,  was  impressed  upon  the  tenure  of 
eccjesiastical  property  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  persecution 
allowed  the  Christians  to  make  endowments. 

Permanency  of  endowments  was  a  consequence  naturally 
deduced  from  the  character  of  a  body  politic,  of  which  perpe- 
tuity and  a  regular  succession  of  rulers  were  essential  principles. 
When  the  heathen  temples  were  inherited  by  the  church  from 

not  Aom  that  those  whom  in  that  part  of  bis  Epistle  he  eomprebeods  onder  one 
nmoie  all  exercised  lA«  tame  powers.  If  all  had  possessed  the  po«ircr  of  ordioatioiit  he 
would  have  given  to  all  those  diieetlons  rsspecliiig  its  eaercise ;  which  we  find  he 
gives  only  to  Timothy  and  Titos.  V.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polil.  b.  vii ;  Lancelot,  Just* 
Jor.  Canon.  I.  i.  tit.  v.  princ.  Not.  Doujatii.    See  also  the  Deoretem  DIst.  sii, 

*  <*  Let  tlie  heretics  prednec  the  «rigm$  of  their  chavcb ;  let  ttiem  evolve  the  srdsr 
of  the  bishops,"  &c.    TertuU.  Frsscr.  §  ii. 
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Paganism*  the  Roman  law,  by  which  the  former  state  religion* 
was  supported  and  its  property  protected,  naturally  and  oecessarilj 
continued  its  protection  to  thmgs  devoted  to  sacred  purposes  in 
that  religion  which  had  now  become  the  religion  of  the  state.  Nor 
let  any  one  be  startled  at  the  admission,  that  Christianity  took  the 
place  of  Paganism  and  inherited  its  power  and  office.  Undoabt- 
edly  it  stands  related  to  the  false  system  which  preceded  it,  as 
the  true  heir  does  to  a  usurper,  or  the  Israelites  to  the  devoted 
nations  whom  they  succeeded.  Almost  in  all  respects,  in  doc- 
trineS)  in  rites,  in  polity,  in  discipline,  the  church  systeni  is  the 
divinely  ordered  completion,  as  well  as  antagonist,  of  the  reli* 
gions  which  preceded  it.  The  worship  of  the  true  Trinity  super- 
seded the  false  or  shadowy  trinities  of  the  heathen ;  the  ceremo- 
nial of  baptism  supplanted  their  lustral  and  expiatory  washings; 
Christ's  priestly  service,  visibly  represented  in  His  ministers, 
obscured  and  obliterated  their  earthbom  priesthood  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  no  great  admission  to  make,  that  the  state's  rela- 
tions and  duties  to  the  church  resemble  those  which  it  used  to 
observe,  ignorantly  but  piously,  towards  her  Pagan  counterfeit. 
Thus  in  the  compilations  of  the  Christian  Justinian,  we  find  the 
same  principles  of  law  applied  to  church  property,  whether  con- 
secrated or  not,  which  had  formerly  defined  the  legal  nature  of  the 
heathen  temples  and  endowments.  And  hence  those  principles, 
though  originally  heathen,  yet,  as  being  the  first  laws  that  regu- 
lated ecclesiastical  property  when  the  Christian  Church  was  pub- 
licly recognized  by  the  civil  power,  are  deserving  of  something 
more  than  transitory  notice. 

In  the  classification  of  things  by  the  Roman  law,  sacred  things, 
that  is  to  say,  things  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  or  in  more  an- 
cient times  by  a  heathen  pontifl^,  were  placed  under  the  head  of 
res  nulliuSf  or  things  not  the  property  of  any  one.f  Thej  were 
called  res  nuUius,  not  in  the  same  sense  as  things  not  appro- 
priated, which  might  be  acquired  by  occupation,  but  because 
they  were  held  not  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  any  person  or 
body  politic.  They  were  devoted,  not  to  a  person,  but  to  a  pur- 
pose. They  were  said  to  be  non  humani  sed  dimni  juris,  and 
were  in  a  manner  held  to  be  the  property  of  Heaven,;}:  in  a 
special  and  peculiar  manner. 

There  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  principle,  that  a  thing  may  be 

*  Poblicum  jat  in  sacrii,  ia  tacerdotibus,  in  magistratibns  consislit  Pand.  L  i. 
$  2.  tit.  De  Just,  et  Jar. 

t  L.  1  princ.  Pand.  tit.  De  divis.  rerum  et  qaal. ;  1. 6,  eod.  tit.  $  S ;  Intt  eod.  tit 
pr.  &  §§.  sequ. 

I  Tliis  latter  doctrine  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  bequeathing  le- 
gacies to  God,  or  to  Christ,  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the  131  Nov.  Const.  c«p*  h. 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris. 
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so  devoted  to  a  purpose  as  to  be  legally  incapable  of  being  alien- 
ated therefrom, — though  it  is  not  vested  in  any  man  or  body  of 
men.  When  the  incumbent  is  dead  and  no  successor  appointed, 
in  whom  is  the  Church  vested?  Our  law  answers,  that  the 
freehold  is  in  abeyance,  but  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  will, 
as  Lord  Hale  asserts  frequently  to  be  the  case,  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Things  consecrated  are,  at 
all  times,  in  truth,  the  property  of  no  one,  but  they  are  devoted 
to  a  purpose. 

The  laws  of  property  are  a  part  of  the  secondary  law  of  nature, 
and  derive  their  sanction  from  the  institution  of  society,  which 
secures  to  every  man  that  which  be  has  acquired  by  different 
modes. 

Society  becomes  in  a  manner  a  trustee.  It  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  maintain  the  lawful  appropriation  of  things,  whether  to 
a  person  or  body  of  persons,  or  to  a  purpose.  The  inviolability 
of  property  does  not  spring  from  the  fact  of  the  rights  of  some 
person  or  corporate  body  suffering  from  its  violation.  The  na- 
tural lawfulness  of  the  appropriation  is  sufficient  to  impose  upon 
society,  having  sanctioned  it,  the  obligation  of  maintaining  that 
appropriation;  and  whether  property  is  vested  in  a  person  or  per- 
sons, or  is  devoted  to  a  purpose  beneficial  to  the  whole,  or  a  part 
of  society,  there  is  evidently  no  sort  of  difference  in  principle. 

The  principles  of  the  civil  law  respecting  res  nullius  are  ap- 
plicable as  well  to  other  ecclesiastical  property  as  to  things  con- 
secrated ;  for  the  consecration  by  the  Pontiff  was  no  more  than  a 
religious  sanction,  added  to  the  legal  appropriation  of  a  thing. 
It  was  also  the  mode  or  form  of  accomplishing  the  appropriation. 
Besides,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  reader,  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans  all  ecclesiastical  property  was  consecrated 
by  the  pontiffs. 

If  we  add  to  these  principles  those  which  spring  necessarily 
from  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  we  shall  show 
still  more  evidently  the  inaccuracy  of  a  common  doctrine,  that, 
provided  the  rights  of  present  incumbents  are  respected,  it  is 
sufficient. 

The  State  is  evidently  bound,  in  a  special  manner,  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  endowments  of  the  Church  which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  for  it  is  bound  to  uphold^  all  other  appropriations 
ivhich  are  not  unlawful.  Now  it  is  not  the  rights  of  incumbents 
iffhich  the  State  is  bound  to  respect,  but  the  appropriation  of 
certain  things  to  a  purpose.  Those  things  are  only  technically 
the  property  of  such  incumbents.  These  are  res  nullius.  They 
are  devoted  to  a  purpose  which  a  large  part  of  the  community 
bold  to  be  of  the  highest  nature.     They  are  devoted  to  a  purpose 
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the  Mcredoessofwkicbthe  State  itself  expressljiecognixes*  These 
are  principles  as  important  as  the  righu  of  present  incarabents,  or 
Tested  rights,  for  they  rest  upon  the  foundations  of  the  laws  of 
property. 

We  are,  howerer,  not  now  arguing  for  the  absolute  inaiienabi- 
Ijtj  of  Church  property,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  or  ill 
total  exemption  from  regulation  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
State.  Such  positions  have  not  been  suocessftilly  maintained 
even  in  Romanist  countries.  But  we  do  maintain  that  >he  mere 
vacancy  of  a  b^iefice,  or  dignity,  does  not  render  it  less  sacred, 
on  principle,  than  when  it  was  full ;  though  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  an  additional  reason  of  equity  for  respecting  its  endow- 
ments which  are  legally  vested  in  the  incumbent,  who  wonM 
suffer  from  being  deprived  of  them.  We  would  contend,  that 
though  the  Church  is  not  a  body  politic  in  law,  capable  of  hold- 
ing property  as  such,  the  principles  of  public  law  are  die  saaie 
so  far  as  regards  the  inviolability  of  her  property,  as  if  she  weie 
technically  invested  with  the  capacities  of  a  corporation.  Churdi 
property  is  set  apart  and  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  purposei 
as  much  as  the  property  of  any  corporation  is  vested  in  that  body. 

The  principle  of  the  dedication  of  property  to  sacred  purposes, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Church,  was  thus  sanctioned  by  the  civil  law  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Church,  however,  had  possessed  land  long 
before  it  was  recognized  by  law,  even  so  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury ;*  but  in  the  early  ages,  it  was  chiefly  maintained  by  die 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful^  which  were  received  by  the 
bishop,  and  by  him  distributed  to  the  clergy,  reserving  a  share 
for  his  own  maintenance.  But  those,  who  kuow  any  thing  of  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church,  must  clearly  see  that  this 
mode  of  supporting  the  clergy  vias  very  different  from  what  is 
now  technically  called  the  voluntary  system.  The  faithful  were 
bound  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  not  indeed 
by  law,  but  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church  itself,  the  obl^tUory 
force  of  which  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  law.  Christians  were 
forced  to  be  voluntaries.  No  man  could  become  a  dissenter, 
without  becoming  excommunicate ;  and  remaining  in  the  Chorch, 
he  was  of  course  bound  by  her  regulations  and  customs*  Ever; 
Christian  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  that  society,  through  the  nistitutions  of  wbidi 
alone  he  received  the  sacraments  and  the  consolations  of  religioo. 
But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject ; — in  the  earliest  times 
certain  places  were  devoted  to  divine  worship ;  and  indeed  Vsb 
Espen  argues,  with  some  force,  from  St.  Paul's  injunction  to  the 

*  Hericourt,  Lolx  Eccles.  Far.  IV.  Diss.;  id.  Par.  II.  Diss. 
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Coriuthiansi ''  have  je  not  bouses  to  eat  and  drink  in^  or  despise 
ye  the  Church  of  God,"  that  even  in  the  apostolic  times  there 
were  certain  public  places  in  which  the  sacred  mysteries  were 
performed.*  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Basil  and  St  Augustine.  These  places  were  consecrated  iu 
very  ancient  times,  for  the  consecration  of  churches  is  mentioned 
as  an  established  ritef  by  Eusebius»  St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Am** 
brose.  The  ancient  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for 
prayer  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  as  places  possessing  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  when  the  cessation  of  persecution  permitted  them 
to  build  churches,  they  naturally  raised  them  in  those  places.;}; 
Of  course,  ground  rendered  sacred  by  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs, 
was  permanently  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  was  held 
a  great  privilege  to  be  buried  near  the  martyriaf  or  sepulchral 
churches  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs;  so  that  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  to  prevent  cemeteries  being  established  in  towns,  forbade 
burials  in  those  places;  and  St.  John  Chrysostom  says,  that  em- 
perors set  a  great  value  upon  the  honour  of  being  buried  even 
near  the  threshold  of  those  buildings.§ 

The  Roman  law  forbade  burials  in  towns,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, until  the  practice  was  permitted  by  the  Emperor  JLeo  :|| 
therefore,  we  can  only  explain  the  law  of  Theodosius,  above 
referred  to,  which  implies  that  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  fre- 
quently in  towns,  by  concluding  that  their  bodies  must  have  been 
transferred  there,  or  that  the  faithful  resorted  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  martyria,  for  the  purpose  of  living  near  those  con- 
secrated spots.^  The  eloquent  account  given  by  St.  Chrysostom 
of  the  extraordinary  honours  with  which  the  body  of  St.  Ignatius 
was  conveyed  from  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  to  Antioch,  his 
see,  is  well  known,  as  having  been  used  by  the  Romanists,  among 
many  other  ancient  narrations,  to  justify  their  superstitions  re- 

*  Van  Espen,  Par.  II.  sec.  i.  tit.  ▼.  De  Celebr.  Miss. 

f  Vaa  Espcn,  Par.  II.  sec.  ii.  tit  i.  $  i.  ii. 

t  Heticoiirt;  Van  Etpen,  tit.  dr.  f  xiH.  sir.  Cardinal  Bona  deriirei  from  tMs  In- 
IcrestJiig  fact  th«  custom  prevalent  from  at  leut  the  fourth  ceutnr j  o£  making  nse  of 
the  relics  of  saints  in  the  consecration  of  churches.  The  custom,  however,  as  described 
by  the  cardinal,  appears  very  superstitious  and  objectionable. 

$  Van  Espen,  P&r.  II.  sec^  iv.  tit.  vii. 

I  Voet  ad  Pand.  tit.  De  Sepulcr.  Viol.  $  ii.  Justinian  had  previously  permitted 
burials  in  monasteries  and  convents  in  towns.  The  Christian  emperors  permitted  the 
barial  of  the  saints  in  towns.    Van  Espen,  Par.  II.  sec.  iv.  tit.  vii.  |  viii. 

Y  Bjr  the  Roman  law  the  barial  of  a  dead  body  made  a  place  religiMum  or  holy, 
(L.  f  •  §  De  Reiig.  et  Sumpt.  Funer.)  and  this  principle  may  have  been  applied  by  the 
Christians  to  the  places  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  carried.  This  may 
also  serve  to  explain  the  origin  of  consecrating  churches  by  means  of  the  relics  or 
bodies  of  the  saints,  mentioned  in  a  former  note.  In  the  Law  44,  de  Relig.  the  very 
word  reJtgMUB  is  oaed  by  Panlus. 
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spectiog  relica,*  and  to  palliate  the  abases  which  pollute  so  maoj 
of  their  chorcfaes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  desire  of  the  primitive  ChrisUans 
to  be  baried  near  the  martyria,  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  bury- 
ing near  churches  generallj»  of  which  we  find  no  traces  among 
the  pagans.f  It  must  soon  have  prevailed  universally  after  the 
Emperor  Leo  permitted  burials  in  towns. 

Such  were  the  first  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  landed  pro- 
perty. Endowments  by  gifts  and  legacies  naturally  followed 
The  Emperor  Constantine  sanctioned  such  pious  disposal  of 
land  by  a  law ;%  but  there  is  no  doubt,  as  we  said  above,  that  the 
Church  possessed  landed  endowments  before  that  time,  though 
without  such  sanction.  The  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
still  remained  at  the  disposal,  and  subject  to  the  administratioD 
of  the  bishop,  who  distributed  them  among  the  clergy,  reserving 
portions  for  himself,  for  the  poor,  and  the  purposes  of  divine 
vrorahip.§  It  was  not  before  the  fifth  century  that  certain  estates 
were  assigned  to  particular  clerks  to  be  held  as  benefices ;  firsti 
for  their  lives,  but  afterwards  as  permanently  annexed  to  a  cliurdi, 
chapel  or  dignity.  From  that  time  a  great  change  took  place  in 
ecclesiastical  endowments.  The  quadripartite  division  of  re- 
venues by  the  bishop  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  property 
of  the  Church  became  portioned  out  into  benefices,  to  which 
specific  duties  were  attacned.|| 

It  is  doubtful  when  the  revenues  of  the  Church  first  became 
inalienable  by  the  bishop.  The  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the 
year  398,  absolutely  prohibited  alienations,  except  by  the  pri- 
mate, assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  bishops,  and  for  specified 
causes.  A  decree  in  Gratian's  compilation,^  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain,  but  which  Van  Espen  attributes  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  restrains  the  bishop  from  alienating  Church 
property,  except  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  mani- 
fest good  of  the  Church.  This  decree,  and  many  others  of  popes 
and  synods,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Decretum,  the  Decretals, 
and  other  parts  of  the  canon  law,  established  the  almost  entire 
inalienability  of  Church  property.  These  restrictions  were  also 
sanctioned  by  Imperial  Constitutions  ;**  and  the  civil  law,  consider- 
ing ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  light  of  persons  under  legal  inca- 

*  Wisenian's  Lectores,  Lect.  XIII. 

t  Van  Espen,  Par.  11.  lec.  iv,  tlr.  f  ii.  §  xi. 

t  L.  i.  Cod.  de  Sacros.  Eccles. 

tVan  Espen,  Par.  II.  sec.  iv.  tit.  ▼« ;  Albert!  Tract,  de  Sacr.  Uteiistl.  c.  i.  S. 
Van  Espen,  Par.  II.  sec.  iii.  tit.  i. 
If  Cans.  If,  QoiBst.  S,  Can.  5t. 
**  Cod,  1.  ziT.^xfii.  ct  al.  De  Sacr.  Ecdes. 
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pacity,  granted  to  them  the  same  relief  as  to  lunatics  and  minors.* 
'fhose  bodies  were  of  course  in  many  cases  also  subject  to  pecu- 
liar rules  and  statutes  restraining  alienations,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
strictive conditions  annexed  to  donations  by  founders  and  bene- 
factors. 

Laws  so  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  clergy  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  were  of  course  zealously  supported  and  encou- 
raged by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power.  They  were  probably 
necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Church ;  and  if  the  Church 
had  not  possessed  the  political  power  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  it  is  doubtful,  humanly 
speaking,  whether  it  could  have  resisted  the  shocks  from  which 
even  the  influence  of  superstition  did  not  exempt  it  in  lawless 
times  of  barbarism.  It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  that  the 
Church  should  have  power,  riches,  and  even  pomp,  to  exercise 
over  semi-barbarous  kings  and  nations  that  Christian  influence 
the  benignant  effects  of  which  we  frequently  see  in  history,  and 
to  which  we  in  a  great  degree  owe  the  revival  of  civilization  and 
learning. 

That  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy  produced  luxury  and 
corruption,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  only  proves  that  Provi- 
dence, not  disdaining  human  means,  as  in  other  siknilar  instances, 
did  not  separate  from  them  their  human  imperfections. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  law  of  England  added  its  sanction 
to  the  restraints  upon  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property;  and 
until  the  enactment  of  the  disabling  statutes  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  which  restrained  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tious  from  every  mode  of  alienation,  except  leasing,*]-  they  were 
allowed  to  alien  their  land  as  freely  as  individuals. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  were  in  practice  adhered 
to  in  the  Church,  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  the  heads  of 
capitular  and  monastic  bodies  on  their  election,  not  to  alienate 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  legal  nature  of  Church  pro- 
perty was  such,  that  the  law  of  the  state  was  not  needed  to  pre- 
vent its  being  alienated  or  secularized.  The  principle,  that 
Church  property  is  not  belonging  to  the  clergy,  but  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  religion,  was  acted  upon  as  a  corner-stone  of 
ecclesiastical  public  law. 

The  Canon  Law  considers  a  clerk  as  in  bondage  to  the  Churchy 
and  for  that  reason  applies  the  term  pecalium  to  the  portion  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

*  Voet.  lib.  sx?Ut  tit.  x.  t  Cruiae  Dig.  tit*  xzaii.  cb.  ii»  §  2* 
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clergy.*  Ilius,  like  the  peculium  of  a  slave  in  the  civil  law^  the 
mere  administration  of  the  revenues  belongs  to  the  clerk,  while 
the  real  dominion  is  vested  in  the  Church.  Every  emolomeDt 
arising  from  Church  property  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  clerk  returns  to  it  instead  of  being  inherited  by  his 
family.  Qui  servit  altari  de  aliare  vivai,  is  the  maxim  of  the 
canon  law,  which  acknowledges  no  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  in  those  who  do  not  serve  the  altar.  Thus 
sinecures  merely  for  the  emolument  of  those  who  hold  theai,  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  law* 

We  must  intreat  indulgence  of  many  excellent  and  zealous 
defenders  of  the  Church  in  this  day,  while  we  are  obliged  by  the 
force  of  facts  to  destroy  the  ingenious  theories  on  which  they 
would  rest  her  ^establishment.  If  then  we  are  content  to  take 
history  for  our  guide^  we  shall  find  that  ecclesistical  dignities 
were  not  intended  to  allure  men  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  high  secu- 
lar prospects,  into  the  service  of  the  Church.  They  were  not 
intended  as  prizes  in  a  lottery,  or  even  to  afford  learned  leisure 
to  studious  men  unincumbered  by  sacerdotal  duties.  We  defy 
those  who  take  these  very  temporal  views  of  Church  endowments 
to  prove  from  any  ecclesiastical  writer  or  canonbt,  that  such  con- 
siderations were  ever  entertained  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
the  Churches.  On  the  contrary,  we  everywhere  see  the  doctrine 
of  strict  appropriation  of  revenues  to  sacred  purposes.  We  find 
nothing  about  providing  for  families,  and  gratifying  pecuniary 
ambition.  Those  things  are  blamed  and  repudiated.  The 
Church  is  always  held  to  be  the  true  proprietor  of  the  endow- 
ments, while  the  clergy  are  but  servants  receiving  maintenance, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  altar. 

Even  where  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  invests  a  prelate  with  mag- 
nificence and  power,  it  is  to  exalt  the  Church  by  means  of  what 
is  visible-* to  add  solemnity  to  her  services — and  to  do  honour  to 
God  through  His  servants — ^but  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
holy  orders  a  desirable  or  profitable  profession,  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view, — or  even  of  rewarding  meritorious  ecclesiastics, 
who  ought  to  look  for  far  higher  objects.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  comforts  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  clergy  is  not  a  fit  object 
for  the  law  to  be  employed  about;  we  contend  against  that  selfish 
and  purely  temporal  aspect  in  which  ecclesiastical  institutions 
have  lately  been  regarded.     We  deprecate  the  prominent  manner 

*  Van  Espen,  Par.  II.  sect.  iii.  tit.  i.  §  4.  8.  The  tonsure  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  badge  of  bondage.  Hericourt  attests  this  fact.  Xhia  explains  wfaj  penons 
wbo  had  token  a  vow  shaved  their  heads. 
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in  wbich  a  purely  profeMioiial  view  of  the  clergy  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  reapect  due  to  personal 
Itches  made  a  principle  on  wbich  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  is 
to  legislate.  It  is  surely  most  low-minded  to  bring  down  the 
policy  of  the  Church  to  a  level  with  the  vulgarity  of  petty  traders, 
who  conceive  nothing  respectable  but  wealth,  together  with  ease 
or  comparative  idleness^  instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  to  the  noble  principles  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Public  Law.  If  these  selfish  views  had  prevailed  among  our 
ancestors,  we  should  not  now  possess  those  noble  monuments 
of  their  piety,  which  still  are  a  honour  to  our  Church  and  our 
country.  Our  sacred  fabrics  would  be  mean  or  homely,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  many  opulent  families  would  be  tracing  their 
descent  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  churchmen  enriched  by  the 
violation  of  those  principles  of  self-abnegation,  on  which  the  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  property  are  founded. 

The  enactments  of  the  temporal  law  were  not  needed,  to  cause 
the  great  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church  was  sufficiently  free 
from  private  feelings,  cupidity,  and  ambition,  to  hinder  its  dissi« 
pation  at  the  hands  of  her  individual  ministers,  who  bad  the  use 
of  it.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  which 
imposed  the  first  secular  restraints  upon  the  alienation  of  Church 
property,  were  framed  principally  to  protect  the  Church,  not 
from  the  malversatioQ  of  churchmen^  but  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  crown.  The  only  other  species  of  protection  intended  by 
these  statutes,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  remarkable  state 
of  the  Church  under  Queen  Mary,  when  the  Romanist  bishops 
endeavoured  to  impoverish  the  sees  which  they  knew  that  they 
must  soon  resign  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England.* 
The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Elizabeth  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  rendered  it  desirable  that  she  should  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  and  this  accounts  for  the  protection  thus 
given  by  statute  to  its  patrimony.  But  till  then  it  was  unneces* 
sary;  the  Church  did  not  need  to  be  protected  against  herself; 
and  enemies  were  not  in  a  condition  to  injure  her.  The  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  law,  such  as  we  have  described  them,  were 
pretty  well  understood  on  both  sides. 

The  original  acquisition  of  the  great  mass  of  landed  property, 
for  which  the  Church  in  this  country  has  been  remarkable,  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  was  propagated  in 
England  at  and  after  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  At  that  period 
a  great  proportion  of  the  larger  monastic  bodies  were  founded. 

•  Beef«i,Hiit.af£Dc.Law,foL5»p.S6. 
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St.  Augustine^  being  a  monk,  naturally  favoured  those  institutions, 
and  availed  himself  of  their  peculiar  fitness  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came  to  England.  When  St.  Augustine  was 
sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  the  secular  clergy  had  been  proved 
unable  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  England.  They  were 
necessarily  wanting  in  union,  organization,  obedience^  and  learn- 
ing. The  monastic  communities,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  discipline,  bound  by  vows  of  obedience,  and  cultivating 
in  common  and  by  joint  efforts  those  branches  of  learning  whidi 
were  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  their  duties.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  not  unimportant  at  any  time  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  but  especially  at  that  early  period  when 
the  ac(|uisition  of  learning  by  an  insulated  individual  was  almost 
impossible. 

However,  the  principal  reason  which  renders  the  monastic 
orders  so  powerful  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is 
the  total  abnegation  of  self,  which  it  is  the  object  of  their  statutes 
to  produce  in  every  individual  member  of  their  communities.  It 
is  the  merging  the  individual  in  the  corporate  character,  and 
tliereby,  as  well  as  by  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience,  making 
a  more  or  less  large  body  of  men  act  as  one  man,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  unity  and  consistency  of  their  action,  but  with  all  the 
power  and  abundance  of  means  belonging  to  a  multitude.  This 
IS  the  principle  on  which  all  military  bodies  are  constituted,  and 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  production  of  moral  and  physical 
results.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  a  more  efficient 
means  of  converting  a  people  so  difficult  to  manage  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  the  monastic  orders  and  communities. 

We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  the  piety  of  the  Saxon  kings 
heaped  favours  upon  those  bodies  to  whom  they  owed  such  ines- 
timable benefits.  The  Clergy  naturally  inculcated  with  all  their 
power  the  duty  of  encouraging  those  institutions  which  they  had 
seen  produce  such  great  results.  People  were  as  zealous  in  those 
days  for  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  monastic  institutionsi 
as  they  now  are  in  the  cause  of  Bible  Societies,  Church  Mission- 
ary Societies,  and  the  innumerable  other  religious  associations 
which  fill  our  newspapers  with  their  advertisements,  appeals  to 
the  public,  and  speeches. 

In  those  days,  as  in  ours,  there  was  an  evident  insufficiency  of 
the  parochial  clergy  alone  to  produce  certain  given  results.  The 
principle  of  association,  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  daily  see,  the 
power  exemplified  in  societies — charitable,  learned,  and  religious 
—as  well  as  in  a  multitude  of  other  bodies  constructed  for  various 
purposes  in  peace  and  war,  was  well  understood  by  the  founders 
of  the  monastic  orders.    Without  those  institutions  the  Church 
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would  hardly  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  perform  all  the 
duties  required  of  her ;  and  their  founders  were  deservedly  num- 
bered among  the  chief  benefactors  of  religion. 

The  power  and  revenues  of  the  religious  houses,  however,  soon 
increased  beyond  what  was  requisite  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
legitimate  objects,  and  then  commenced  the  abuses  of  monachism. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  immediate  subject  which  has  led  to 
these  remarks. 

The  feudal  polity  was  the  6rst  cause  of  tlie  laws  restraining 
Ecclesiastical  bodies  from  acquiring  land.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
older  writers  about  the  impolicy  of  tying-up  land  in  perpetuity,  to 
which  the  statutes  of  mortmain  have  since  been  attributed.  The 
reasons  given  for  those  restraints  in  the  books  and  the  preambles 
of  the  statutes  are  always,  that  the  holding  of  land  by  bodies 
having  perpetual  succession  deprived  the  lords  of  the  advantages 
of  tenure.*  Moreover,  land  was  frequently  held  by  the  clergy  in 
frankaimoigne,  and  by  tenure  of  divine  service,  which  being  purely 
ecclesiastical  tenures,  the  military  constitution  of  the  realm  was 
injured  by  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  tenants.f 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  alienations  to  religious  men  were 
sometimes  forbidden  before  that  time  in  the  charters  by  which  the 
land  was  held,  the  first  statute  of  mortmain  was  not  enacted  be- 
fore the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.  !|: 

The  statute  in  question  (gth  H.  III.,  c.  36)  merely  restrains 
tenants  of  other  lords  from  transferring  their  tenure  by  a  fictitious 
process  to  religious  houses.  That  contrivance  enabled  the  tenant, 
under  pretext  of  some  forfeiture,  surrender,  or  escheat,  to  give 
his  land  to  the  monks,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitive  clause  in 
his  charter.  All  religious  houses  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  were 
corporations  having  perpetual  succession  by  their  very  nature. 
An  express  clause  in  a  charter  was  not  held  necessary  to  confer 
that  privilege  before  the  fifteenth  century.§  This  statute,  how- 
ever, applied  only  to  the  regular  clergy.  It  would  be  beyond  our 
purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  here  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sive statutes  by  which  the  prohibitions  of  the  mortmain  law  were 
applied  to  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  persons,  and  the  numerous 
ingenious  contrivances  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those 
prohibitions  were  frustrated.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  show 
the  policy  and  effect  of  those  enactments,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists. 

A  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  regular  clergy  must  have  been 

*  Kj^d  on  Corporations,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

t  Co.  Litt. 

X  Kyd  on  Corporations,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

\  Palgrave,  Progr.  of  Brit.  Commonw*  part  i.  p.  161. 
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very  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chorch  itself.  The  monks 
were  originally  mere  lay-men,  bound  by  vows  to  undergo  austeri- 
ties, and  perform  duties  of  a  more  severe  and  ascetic  natare  dian 
those  which,  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  were  incumbent  on 
the  rest  of  the  laity.  They  were,  consequently,  subject  to  die 
authority  of  the  bishops,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  laymen. 
The  Emperor  Marcian,  in  the  fifth  century,  suggested  to  die 
Council  of  Chalcidon  the  necessity  of  placing  the  monastic  socie- 
ties under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  clergy, 
because  of  their  mterference  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters, 
whereby  the  regularity  and  good  government  of  the  Church  were 
injured.  By  the  4th  Canon  the  Council  enacted,  that  no  mo> 
nastery  should  be  erected  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and 
that  the  monks  should  be  subject  in  the  strictest  manner  to  epis- 
copal government.  This  law  was  confirmed  by  the  67th  and  123rd 
Novels  of  Justinian,  and  by  several  Councils  and  Synods  both 
Latin  and  Greek. 

In  the  sixth  century  privileges  and  immunities  began  to  be  ob- 
tained* by  founders,  to  protect  their  monasteries  from  the  exac- 
tions, and  sometimes  arbitrary  acts  of  the  bishops.  Tbej  were 
granted  by  the  bishops  themselves,  and  confirmed  by  sjnod^ 
popes,  or  princes.  These  privileges,  however,  regarded  certain 
special  points,  and  did  not  deprive  the  bishop  of  his  governing 
jurisdiction  over  the  monks.  But  the  principle  of  privileged 
bodies  once  introduced  was  soon  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  in- 
jure episcopal  government.  Privileges  were  followed  by  ex- 
emptions strictly  so  called,  and  the  spread  of  monastic  orders  tben 
became  dangerous  to  the  apostolical  constitution  of  the  Chnrcfa. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  exemption  of  monasteries  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  commenced,  and  we  find  St.  Bernard 
strongly  protestingagainstf  that  infringement  of  the  ancient  policy 
of  the  Church.  That  great  man  even  wrote  in  strong  terms  to 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  expostulating  with  him  against  the  grant* 
ing  of  exemptions  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.     Similar  com- 

Slaints  were  made  (through  his  chancellor,  Peter  of  Blois,)  by 
Lichard  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Alexander  III.  The 
Councils  of  Lateran,  under  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent  III.,  in 
vain  added  their  representations  to  those  of  many  illustrious  pre- 
lates.;]^    We  have  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Baronins  for  saying, 

*  Van  Eapen,  par.  iii.  tit.  xU.  cap.  2  and  S. 

-f*  Vide  Van  Espen,  par.  iii.  tit  xn.  cap.  4,  per  tot. ;  and  Henricoart,  Loiz  Eccles., 
cbap.  Des  exemptions,  &c. 

%  The  abbots  in  some  cases  obtained  peralssion  to  use  the  mitre,  crozier,  and  other 
pontifical  ornaments ;  and  even  to  confer  the  four  minor  orders.  It  mast  be  remem- 
bered that  the  minor  orders  were  nerer  held  to  be  of  Ditine  imtitorion,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  inclnded  by  tbe  Chorch  of  Borne  in  the  SacmiBeBt  of  orders. 
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that  St  Francis^  the  founder  of  the  chief  among  the  mendicant 
orders  which  sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  adverse  to 
exeaiptions;  and  that  that  privilege  was  obtained  for  the  Francis- 
cans by  a  worldly  monk  named  Brother  Elias.  The  other  men- 
dicant orders  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  Franciscans,  by 
obtaining  exemptions  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  excepting 
that  of  Rome.  Such  a  privilege  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
and  intention  of  their  founders.  The  mendicant  orders  were  in- 
tended to  assist  the  parochial  clergy,*  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  therefore  be  subject  to  the  same  episcopal  superior. 
Thc;^e  important  deviations  from  the  wise  principle  of  unity  of 
government  in  each  diocese,  naturally  produced  such  discord  and 
irregularity  in  the  Church,  that  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  whereby 
restraint  was  placed  upon  the  increase  of  monastic  institutions, 
were  very  beneficial,  and  perhaps  necessary.  Such  a  restraint  was 
the  more  necessary,  because  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from 
Rome  a  reform  of  these  abuses  which  were  powerful  means  of 
increasing  the  papal  power. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Grermany 
prayed  for  a  total  abolition  of  all  exemptions;  and  that  all  mo- 
nasteries might  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  they  were  situated.*  A  strong  report  bad  already 
been  made  against  exemptions  by  the  prelates  who  were  appointed 
under  Paul  II L  to  inquire  into  abuses  on  which  the  council  were 
to  legislate.  But  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Rome  not  to  allow 
any  diminution  of  the  immediate  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  over  the  monks  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

However  useful  this  policy  may  have  been  to  the  usurped  power 
of  the  papacy,  it  was  too  great  a  departure  from  the  apostolical 
constitution  of  the  Church  not  to  be  very  dangerous.  The  great 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is,  that  episcopacy  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Associations 
and  bodies  politic  within  the  Church  may  be  very  useful,  but  they 
must  be  subordinate  to  episcopal  government,  to  which  all  things 
in  the  Church  should,  by  virtue  of  its  apostolical  constitution, 
submit.  Societies,  whether  monastic  or  secular,  are  of  human, 
while  episcopacy  is  of  Divine,  institution.  The  former  may  be 
useful,  but  the  latter  is  necessary;  and  too  much  care  can  hardly 
be  taken  lest  the  human  addition  should  break  in  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, and  perhaps  injure  the  working  of  the  Divine  institution. 
'*  Do  nothing  without  the  Bishops,"  was  the  vrise  precept  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  it  was  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church. 

*  Ftos.  Bonaventura  tract.  Qoare  Fimtres  Mmorea  Prediceut. 
f  Tan  Espeo,  par.  Bi.  tit.  xu.  cap.  6. 
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These  observations,  it  is  obvious,  are  very  applicable  to  many 
of  our  present  religious  societies.  We  are  told  that  they  ha?e 
episcopal  sanction,  because  some  of  the  bishops  are  enrolled 
among  their  members.  But  are  they  under  the  government  of 
the  bishops  of  their  respective  dioceses,  or  either  of  the  primates  ? 
Are  not  the  bishops  indebted  for  their  influence  in  those  societies 
rather  to  the  vote  of  the  members,  than  to  any  distinct  recognidon 
of  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within 
their  dioceses  ?  Would  not  a  majority  of  members  conceive  them- 
selves competent  to  act  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  ?  Do  they  not  practically  consider  themselves  as  re- 
sponsible to  their  own  body  alone?  They  judge  for  themselves 
by  decision  of  a  majority,  without  appeal,  what  doctrines  are  to  be 
circulated  in  their  publications,  and  taught  by  their  preachers. 
They  perform  at  their  own  discretion  functions  and  duties  whicfa, 
being  within  the  province  of  the  Church,  are  therefore  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  which  ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  performed  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  Church  and  its  rulers.  The  bishop  being, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  only  arbiter  of  all  matters  touching  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  within  his  diocese,  it  is  plain  that 
for  any  body  of  persons  to  assume  independent  functions  in  such 
matters,  is  a  violation  of  the  very  principle  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  breach  of  the  unity  of  Church  government.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  apostolic 
tradition. 

We  should  rejoice  with  more  unmixed  feelings  of  pleasure  at 
such  good  results,  as  arise  from  the  exertions  of  these  societies, 
if  that  good  were  of  an  unmixed  character,  if  it  arose  from  their 
acting  according  to  the  principle  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  submitting 
themselves  entirely  to  that  authority  by  which  it  was  ordained 
from  the  first  that  the  Church  should  be  governed.  Those  insti- 
tutions should  be  looked  upon  as  additional  means,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  episcopate,  and  not  as  something  distinct  in  them- 
selves. 

This  was  altogether  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  papal  system 
in  the  middle  ages  as  regards  the  monastic  orders,  and  had  not 
the  statutes  of  Mortmain  put  a  restraint  upon  their  increase,  they 
would  have  almost  overwhelmed  the  Church.  Of  their  grasping 
and  restless  spirit  we  have  strong  evidence  in  the  numerous  inge- 
nious contrivances  recorded  in  our  law  books,*  by  which  thej 
strove  to  evade  those  restraints ;  and  they  were  aided  in  their  en- 
croachments by  the  popular  opinions,  too  widely  and  broadly 
set  forth  by  the  clergy,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  works  of  pie^ 

*  Kjd  on  Corponltons,  ▼•  i.  ch.  ii.  sect.  1 ;  Blackstone,  vol.ii.  chap,  xviii. 
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aod  charity  to  wash  out  sin.  Besides,  there  was  of  course  much 
in  the  constitution  of  the  monastic  orders,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  humblest  classes  of  society,  yet  invested  with  a  venerable  and 
sacred  dignity, — poor  and  lowly,  yet  reverenced  by  the  rich  and 
great, — which  strongly  enlisted  popular  sympathy  in  their  favour. 
It  was  the  most  democratical  part  of  the  Church,  and  yet  the 
principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  inculcating  humility  and  re- 
spect for  dignities,  together  with  the  piety  of  the  monasteries 
towards  their  founders  and  benefactors,  rendered  them  by  no 
means,  in  themselves,  less  dear  to  the  aristocracy  than  to  the  com- 
monalty. When  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome  made  them 
subservient  to  its  own  interest,  it  had  in  its  hands  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  that  has  been  devised  for  attacking  the 
liberties  of  the  churches  and  the  rights  of  secular  princes. 
Hence  the  continued  attempts  to  enforce  and  give  effect  to  the  acts 
of  mortmain,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  whole 
dispute  or  difficulty  was  closed  by  the  abolition  of  the  orders 
themselves. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  tolerably  correct,  it  will  follow 
that  with  the  abolition  of  papal  supremacy  the  main  reason  in 
favour  of  the  mortmain  law  ceased.  It  was  obviously  inconsistent 
livith  the  integrity  of  the  kingly  power,  that  any  large  portion  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  country  should  be  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  foreign  prelate.  Such  an  influence  is  even  looked 
upon  by  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  with  considerable  jealousy, 
and,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  probably  bring  about  a  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  law  to  a  considerable  extent,  subjecting  the 
monks  to  ordinary  episcopal  government.*  But,  whatever  com- 
plaints may  still  be  brought  against  the  Church  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  here,  at  least,  the  political  and  feudal  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  law  of  mortmain  have  ceased  with  the  abolition 
at  once  of  papal  supremacy  and  military  tenures;  and  having 

*  The  statote  of  1  Edward  VI.  ch.  liv.  was  grounded  on  theological  reasons,  as  we 
•ee  bj  the  recital  id  its  preamble.  By  that  law,  all  lands  given  to  tujtentHiau*  iiies, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  masses  for  the  dead,  chaunteries,  obits  and  the  like,  were 
made  forfeitable  to  the  king,  though  not  vested  in  an^'  corporation,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  statates  of  mortmain.  Such  appropriations  of  lands  had,  by  the  23d  Henry 
Vm.  ch.  z,  been  declared  void  if  limited  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years.  These 
statutes  were  held  not  to  affect  conveyances  to  charitable  uses  (Kyd  on  Corp.  vol.  i. 
p.  98,  99;  Black.  Com.  vol.  ii.  ch.  xviii ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xxiii,  ch.  ii.  s.  46,  47, 
and  zxxviii,  ch.  ii.  s.  it)  :  but  such  convevauces  were,  to  prevent  deatli-bed  disposi- 
tions, subjected  to  special  and  strict  regulation  by  the  9th  Geo.  II.  ch.  56,  which  is 
often  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  though  improperly  so,  as  Lord  Eldon  observes 
(Tbelluson  v.  Woodford,  4  Ves.  jun.  540  ;  4  Ves.  jun.  429).  Tlie  effect  of  these  laws 
is  that  dispositions  of  lands  to  charitable  uses  are  valid,  if  executed  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  last- mentioned  statute,  unless  in  favour  of  corporate  bodies,  which 
are  liable  to  the  mortmain  acts  properly  so  called.  What  charitable  uses  are,  is  a 
<}oestion  which  has  given  rise  to  many  contradictory  decisions,  and  the  subject  is, 

NO,  UU— OCT.  1839.  T 
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ceased,  the  arguments  of  political  ecoDomists  against  perpetuities 
have  been  brought  by  judges  and  legal  writers  to  fill  up  the  void. 
It  would  not  be  difiicult  to  show,  that  the  real  reasons  on  which 
our  law  forbade  even  perpetuitiesj  were  of  a  political  nature,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  feudal  law  and  the  statute  of  trea- 
sons ;  yet  both  the  law  of  mortmain  and  the  law  against  perpe- 
tuities are  now  supported  on  grounds  of  political  economy. 

A  very  little  rejection  is  however  sufiicient  to  perceive  that  the 
best  arguments  against  perpetuities  are  inapplicable  to  the  star 
tutes  of  mortmain.  Private  property  best  answers  the  purposes 
of  families  when  it  is  not  absolutely  tied  up  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  Perpetuity  of  possession  is  by  no  means  requisite 
for  any  private  purpose.  Changes  take  place  in  families  which 
render  the  alienation  of  a  patrimony  necessary,  and  even  desirable. 
Besides,  the  satisfaction  of  just  creditors  would  frequently  be  im- 
possible, were  land  absolutely  tied  up  by  perpetual  entail.  None 
of  these  arguments  apply  to  property  devoted  to  a  purpose  which 
is  not  private.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  in  such  cases^  a  per- 
petuity should  be  created.  The  purpose  to  which  such  property 
IS  devoted,  is  uniform  and  simple,  and  does  not  therefore  require 
the  same  extensive  powers  of  disposal  which  at  every  generatioa 
are  necessary  with  respect  to  private  property,  to  provide  for 
changes  of  circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as  deaths,  marriages, 
and  births.  Ecclesiastical  bodies  and  persons  being  iocapabk 
of  engaging  in  trade  or  speculations,  it  is  evident  that  mischief 
cannot  arise  to  the  community  at  large  from  the  inability  of  era* 
ditors  to  convert  their  endowments  into  money  for  the  payment  of 
their  debts. 

These  diversities  appear  to  have  been  but  insufficiently  con- 
sidered, and  the  inconveniences  of  perpetuities  have  been  con- 
stantly brought  forward  in  support  of  the  mortmain  law. 

The  7th  &  8th  of  Will.  III.  confirmed  the  ancient  royal  pre- 
rogative of  granting  licences  to  amortize  land,  and  even  extended 
its  effect  by  making  the  licence  of  the  crown  an  absolute  remedy 
against  all  forfeitures  whatever  under  the  Mortmain  Acts. 

The  crown  is,  however,  totally  unrestrained  in  the  use  of  this 
prerogative,  so  that  it  depends  upon  the  ministers  of  the  day  to 
grant  or  refuse  a  licence,  and  the  arguments  against  perpetuities 
are  often  adduced  as  showing  the  grant  of  such  licences  to  be 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law.     For  these  reasons,  as  well  as 

IbrtQiMtely,  not  within  our  prorinoe.  It  most  be  olnerred  that  the  ttro  vnitenilieii 
their  colleges,  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  are  excepted 
oat  of  the  restrictions  of  the  9  Geo.  11.  by  the  act  Itselt  These  exceptions  an  ex- 
tended by  the  43  Geo.  HI.  c  107,  s.  1,  to  the  goTemors  of  Qoeen  Anne's  Boonty. 
By  45  Geo.  III.  c  101,  the  colleges  in  the  nniveiuties  are  freed  from  the 
of  the  9  Gtp.  JL  by  being  penaitted  to  pmdtMC  in  anlmiitnrl 
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to  avoid  the  great  expense  of  obtaiDing  licences  to  alienate  in 
mortmain^  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  have  been  dispensed  with 
for  various  purposes  to  a  limited  extent,  namely  for  the  founda- 
tion of  hospitals  and  workhouses  *,  the  augmentationf  of  small 
livings,  the  building  of  parsonage  houses  and  new  churchesj;, 
and  in  favour  of  certain  particular  bodies. 

We  roust  refer  our  readers  for  the  law  of  this  subject  to  the 
very  able*  and  learned  text-book,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  article.  It  contains  a  most  full  and  accurate  digest 
of  the  complicated  branch  of  law,  the  policy  of  which  we  are 
considering. 

The  operation  of  the  statutes  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings  is  very  limited,  except  as  regards  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  who  are  enabled  to  take  lands  to  any  extent  for 
the  purposes  of  their  institution.  A  great  number  of  acts  have 
been  passed  to  permit  and  encourage  the  building  of  new  churches 
and  their  endowment,  notwithstanding  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 
The  most  important  of  these  vest  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  devoted  to  that  purpose  by  private  founders, 
as  well  as  the  funds  granted  by  parliament,  in  certain  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  Great  Seal.  Under  their  auspices 
much  has  been  done,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  more  simple,  and 
therefore  more  effectual,  mode  of  promoting  the  erection  of  new 
churches  might  have  been  easily  devised. 

The  great  variety  of  provisions  contained  in  those  acts,  and  the 
numerous  amendments  which  they  have  undergone,  render  them 
a  very  complicated  branch  of  law.  The  expense  of  preparing 
the  deeds  of  endowment,  and  the  difficulty  of  accurately  follow- 
ing all  the  powers,  restrictions,  and  provisoes  of  the  law  are  very 
considerable.  In  fact  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  con- 
veyancer before  a  new  church  can  be  consecrated  are  both  labo- 
rious and  difficult.  Disputes  very  frequently  arise  among  the 
trustees,  and  between  them  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  new  church  is  to  be  erected,  as  well  as  the  patron  and 
the  bishop,  which  greatly  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  settling  the 
deed  of  endowment.  We  have  seen  instructions  to  prepare  a 
deed  of  endowment  so  as  to  give  as  little  influence  as  possible  to 
the  bishop  and  the  parson,  and  to  place  the  new  church  or 
chapel  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  The 
commissioners  are  actuated  by  so  strong  a  desire  to  promote  the 

*  35  EI».  c.  7,  8.  27 ;  39  Eiiz.  c.  5,  s.  1 ;  tl  James  I.  c.  1. 

t  17  Cli.  II.  c.  3,  s.  7 ;  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  «,  a.  4;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  s.  1 ;  1  Geo. 
1.  c  36  ;  1  Geo.  I.  c.  10,  8.  4  ;  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45. 

I  17  Geo.  III.  c  53,  s.  10;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  s.  3;  55  Geo.  III.  c.  147,  s.  12 ; 
7Geo.IV.€.66,  8. 1. 
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building  of  as  many  churches  and  chapels  as  possible,  that  they 
do  not  perhaps  sufficiently  resist  the  irregular  principles  and 
motives  at  which  we  have  hinted.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther they  are  able  in  many  cases  to  do  so.  The  want  of  churches 
was,  and  still  is,  in  many  places  so  great  as  to  cause  a  difficulty  of 
objecting  to  the  proposals  of  persons  willing  to  build  them.  We 
fear  that  these  circumstances  have  produced  irregularities  in  many 
cases,  and  deviations  from  the  sound  and  antient  rules  of  ecclesias- 
tical law.  If  the  want  of  an  efficient  Episcopal  control  over  the 
clergy  has  often  and  with  reason  been  lamented,  surely  it  must 
be  most  particularly  felt  in  the  case  of  these  private  foundations, 
constructed  in  many  instances  with  the  avowed  object  of  giving 
power  and  influence  to  trustees  over  the  church  and  the  priest. 
Such  trustees  are  very  different  from  the  patron  of  a  living. 
They  are  probably  the  leading  persons  in  the  congregation,  and  in 
many  cases  may  become  virtually  a  sort  of  board  of  lay  elders. 
They  probably  are  representatives  of  a  particular  set  of  doctrines. 
These  things  may  easily  impair  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
ecclesiastical  government  vested  in  the  bishop.  The  canon  law 
wisely  defines  the  rights  of  patrons  and  founders,  so  that  they 
cannot  injure  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Churchy  with 
dignified  humility,  pays  them  reverence  without  impairing  that 
authority  for  the  use  of  which  she  is  accountable  to  Heaven.  It 
is  otherwise  in  ecclesiastical  law  by  act  of  parliament,  framed 
upon  the  same  principles  as  if  a  mere  temporal  administration 
were  its  object,  and  therefore  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
system  of  Church  government 

Such  legislation  is  too  frequently  grounded  not  on  broad 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  on  mere  temporal  views  of 
expediency.  Its  authors  and  administrators  are  perhaps  desirous 
of  conciliating  certain  Churchmen  of  independent  principles  in  or 
out  of  parliament,  or  of  consulting  the  feelings  of  certain  dis- 
senting friends  of  the  Church.  A  person  judging  from  mere  ap- 
pearances would  be  so  far  misled  by  them,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
grand  object  is  to  be  able  to  say,  *'  So  many  Churches  have  been 
built  and  consecrated  within  such  a  time."  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  principles  of  Church  government  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  subject  is  considered  as  an  affair  of  brick  and  mortar*  The 
same  neglect  of  principles  has  led  to  the  buying  and  selling 
chapels,  and  speculating  in  pews,  which  are  but  too  common, 
especially  in  or  about  London.  It  becomes  an  object  to  secure 
a  popular  preacher,  because  his  popularity  raises  the  value  of  the 
pews  and  seats.  These  latter  practices  look  like  a  most  dan- 
gerous tampering  with  a  very  grave  spiritual  offence. 

Akin  to  this  subject  is  the  custom  arising  from  the  same  forget* 
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fulness  of  sound  ecclesiastical  principles,  of  filling  spiritual  offices 
by  a  sort  of  public  competition.  An  arena  is  opened  for 
preachers  to  contend  in  eloquence,  Und  in  subservience  to  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  contest  Thus  popularity  is  made 
the  test  of  fitness.  A  popular  preacher  is  the  person  sought  for. 
Preaching  is  put  forward  as  the  great  duty  of  the  clergy.  The 
priest  is  merged  in  the  preacher.  The  dignity  of  the  minister  of 
religion  is  compromised  by  his  being  placed  before  a  congre- 
gation as  a  man  striving  for  a  temporal  advantage,  and  relying 
for  its  attainment  mainly  upon  their  applause.  The  serenity  of 
the  sacerdotal  office  is  sacrificed.  Personal  vanity  is  encouraged 
in  the  clergy^  together  with  a  species  of  emulation  which  may 
easily  endanger  their  own  most  important  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Church.  We  admire  the  principles  of  the  monastic 
orders  with  regard  to  successful  preaching.  When  a  monk  be- 
comes a  popular  preacher^  if  he  shows  any  vanity  in,  or  seems  to 
attach  undue  importance  to^  his  success,  his  superior  forbids  him 
the  pulpit  for  a  time,  enjoining  study,  meditation,  prayer,  and 
humiliation.  That  discipline  has  probably  saved  many  from 
being  hurried,  by  their  own  ability  and  eloquence,  into  disobe- 
dience to  their  superiors,  and  perhaps  schism. 

The  increase  of  churches  and  chapels  erected  under  the  Church 
Building  Acts  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  some  of  these  foundations  too  carefully  and  seriously. 

Some  people  consider  that,  as  long  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
churches  and  clergymen  are  provided,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
desired.  But  the  means  are  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  end. 
When  the  Church  is  so  formidably  attacked  by  dissenters  and 
Roman  Catholics  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  any  irregularity  in 
practice  or  discipline  which  may  be  introduced  under  colour  of 
its  concinnity  with  the  circumstances  of  our  times.  We  cannot 
too  carefully  guard  against  any,  even  the  slightest,  infringement 
of  the  ancient  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which  the 
subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state  renders  doubly  dangerous. 

As  consecration  brings  a  new  church  or  chapel  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mortmain  law,  none  can  be  consecrated  except 
under  the  Church  Building  Acts.  This  is  the  only  reason  which 
can  justify  the  granting  of  licences  to  unconsecrated  or  proprie- 
tary chapels,  where  the  founders  or  proprietors  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  go  through  the  formalities  required  by  those  acts. 
Such  chapels  are  placed  as  much,  though  not  exclusively,  under 
lay  government  as  dissenting  meeting  houses.  The  bishop  may 
indeed  refuse  or  withdraw  his  licence,  but  the  trustees  or  pro- 
prietors have  the  clergyman  in  their  power,  because  they  may 
shut  up  the  chapel.  Thus  they  have  the  means  of  calling  him 
to  account,  and  controlling  him  in  a  manner  incompatible  with 
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the  principles  of  episcopal  goverament  Besides^  pecuniarj 
motives  are  too  much  encouraged  in  those  establishments,  whid 
are  in  many  instances  commercial  speculations  on  the  part  of  the 
shareholders  or  proprietors. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  removal  of  the  restraints  laid  upon  the 
increase  of  ecclesiastical  property  by  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain 
would,  by  giving  their  full  play  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  greatly 
facilitate  the  building  and  endowment  of  churches,  as  well  as 
subserve  other  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  great  consequence. 

By  the  canon  law  the  bishop  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parish  priest  and  of  the  patron,  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  and 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  two  former  in  cases  of  necessity, 
authorize  the  erection  and  endowment  of  any  church  or  chapel.* 
Nothing  can  of  course  be  taken  from  the  old  or  mother  church 
to  be  given  to  the  new  one.  The  canon  law  gives  the  advowson 
to  the  founder  or  the  principal  founder.  The  restrictions  of  the 
9th  Geo.  II.,  ch.  36,  to  prevent  death-bed  dispositions,  might  be 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  would  be  found  fully 
sufficient  to  prevent  abuses.  The  commissioners  might  con* 
tinue  to  administer  the  funds  voted  by  parliament,  and  might  be 
aathorized  to  give  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  the  erection  of 
churches,  if  indeed  such  a  restriction  were  not  thought  super- 
fluous. A  power  should  also  be  vested  in  the  bishop  of  every 
diocese,  with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  to  erect  new  parishes  in 
extra-parochial  places. 

The  foundation  and  consecration  of  a  church  would  then  be 
divested  of  legal  difficulties,  and  the  extension  of  the  cler]|y 
would  be  conducted  upon  principles  perfectly  safe,  because  ra 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  governed  by 
the  ancient  rules  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  canon  law  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  ^uite  sufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  details 
of  this  plan.  The  facility  with  which  tlie  Roman  Catholics  erect 
chapels  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  their  following 
this  method.  They  are  obliged  to  vest  their  chapels  in  trus- 
tees, which  is  no  doubt  rather  inconvenient,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  religious  feeling  and  esprit  de  corps,  which  prevents  the 
violation  of  such  a  trust,  but  they  still  feel  the  advantage  of  not 
being  shackled  by  the  Church  Building  Acts.  Our  churches  and 
chapels  cannot  be  vested  in  trustees,  and  thus  placed  in  that  free- 
dom from  the  Church  Building  Acts  and  Statutes  of  Mortmain 
which  is  enjoyed  by  dissenters,  unless  they  are  unconsecrated : 
consecration  bringing  them  under  those  laws.     But  the  evils  of 

*  The  mother  charch  may  by  the  Canon  Law  receive  an  endowment,  with  the 
assent  of  the  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  chapel  or  oratory,  lliis  woald 
be  foand  in  most  cases,  if  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  were  repealed,  the  most  simple  and 
convenient  way  of  providing  additional  spiritoal  menns  to  a  pvtsb. 
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celebratiDg  divine  service  in  unconsecrated  places^  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to^  are  so  great,  that  the  increase  of  that  practice 
would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Besides,  it  is  a  practice  at-  va- 
riaDce  with  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  only  to  be 
tolerated  f>rcp^6r  necessitatem. 

The  Roman  Catholics  find  themselves  much  benefited  by 
their  strict  adherence  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  their  own  inter- 
nal government.  Let  us  take  warning  from  our  enemies.  Let 
us  take  care  tliat  restraints  imposed  by  temporal  law  do  not,  like 
the  chain  hooked  to  the  rich  collar  of  the  dog  in  the  fable,  coun- 
terbalance whatever  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  recog- 
nition^ protection^  and  honour,  which  the  Church  receives  from 
the  state. 

The  removal  of  the  Mortmain  Acts  would  open  a  new  field 
for  extending  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  We  refer  to  the 
formation  of  public  corporate  societies  of  clergymen,  or  of  lay- 
men, subject  to  strict  rules,  and  bound  by  the  vow  of  obedience 
to  the  bishop,  which  is  administered  to  all  the  clergy,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing^  under  episcopal  government,  those  duties 
in  populous  places  which  are  left  to  the  irregular  agency  of 
voluntary  and  sometimes  sectarian  societies.  Every  body  knows 
how  powerfully  such  bodies  have  been  found  to  act  wherever 
they  have  been  tried.  We  see  this  painfully  exemplified  in 
some  parts  of  England,  where  Romanist  monasteries  have  been 
established.  Let  us  not  neglect  experience,  but  let  us  avail  our- 
selves of  that  weapon  to  defend  the  Church  which  our  enemies 
are  bringing  against  it.  Experience  has  shown  us  what  to  avoid 
in  constituting  such  bodies^  so  as  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
defects  in  monastic  institutions  have  produced.*  Such  a  body 
would,  in  a  populous  diocese,  be  of  most  powerful  assistance  to 
the  bishop.  He  would  be  able  at  all  times  and  places  to  corn* 
mand  the  labours  of  these  zealous  men,  entirely  and  exclusively 
devoted  to  their  duties.  Those  among  them  who,  being  in 
orders,  possessed  learning  and  eloquence,  would  preach  when 
and  where  the  bishop  might  think  their  services  particularly  re- 
quired. Others  would  visit  the  sick.  They  would  be  the  nu- 
cleus and  directors  of  charitable  societies.  Others  would  direct, 
visit,  and  form  schools,  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop.     This 

*  Strict  subjection  to  tbe  bisliop  woold  be  the  first  preseirative  against  these  evils. 
The  next  woofd  be  a  limitation  of  the  revenaes  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  persom  ooapotlng  these  bodies.  This,  with  the  obligation  of  performing  duties, 
would  prevent  luxury  and  idleness.  The  members  should  all  be  grednates,  which 
would  insure  their  being  men  of  education.  They  should  be  no  otherwise  bound  to 
oelibacj,  or  bj  irrevocable  obligations,  than  fellows  of  colleges  now  are.  They  should 
be  rctCfuiiMd  with  Um  ataost  stfictneiB  firoia  interferiog  in  politics  or  other  secniaf 
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portion  of  their  duties  is  brought  very  forcibly  to  our  minds  now 
when  the  question  of  education  by^  or  independently  of,  the 
Church  is  so  energetically  debated.  We  often  hear  it  argued, 
that  the  clergy  have  enough  to  do  if  they  attend  to  their  paro- 
chial duties,  and  that  they  can  spare  little  if  any  time  for  public 
education.  The  acknowledged  insufficiency  of  the  parochial 
clergy  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  institutions  which  we 
now  recommend. 

We  have  heard  much  of  normal  schools.  Normal  schools 
might  be  most  conveniently  formed  under  the  auspices  of  these 
societies.  The  importance  of  bringing  up  the  rising  generation 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  renders  these  very  serious  matters  of 
consideration.  It  is  a  subject  which  the  Church  has  not  had  the 
full  means  of  dealing  with.  It  is  from  superintending  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  that  the  permanency  and  extension  of  the  Church 
may  most  especially  be  expected  to  follow.  This  has  been  well 
understood  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
high  authorities  in  all  questions  of  policy,  have  chiefly  looked  to 
that  source  of  power.  Whether  the  parochial  clergy  are  sufli*' 
cient  to  do  all  that  should  be  done  in  this  department  is,  at  most, 
extremely  doubtful.  Bodies  subject  to  strict  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, composed  of  learned,  or  at  least  w*ell  educated  men,  and 
adding  to  unity  of  action  that  power  which  associations  alone 
can  possess,  are  obviously  eminently  qualified  for  the  task.  No 
voluntary  system  of  associated  subscribers  could  be  equally  effi- 
cient, even  if  it  were  equally  permanent. 

Such  institutions  as  we  have  hinted  at  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the  Church  estab- 
lishment. Who  can  say  that  the  Church  requires  no  reinforce- 
ments, attacked  as  she  is  not  only  by  the  irregular,  though  zea- 
lous and  indefatigable,  forces  of  the  dissenters,  but  by  the  highly 
disciplined  army  of  Rome  i  We  must  not  be  misled  by  anti- 
quated notions  of  jealousy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  derived 
from  times  when  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  state  was 
totally  difi'erent.  The  danger  to  be  feared  now  is  the  absorption 
of  the  Church  into  the  state.  That  danger  arises  chiefly  from  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church  considered 
apart  from  its  establishment  by  law. 

People  forget,  that  if  the  Church  were  persecuted  and  out- 
lawed by  the  state  it  would  remain  essentially  the  same  as  when 
its  prelates  sat  in  king's  councils  and  parliaments  invested  with 
high  temporal  honour  and  power.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
Church,  when  compared  with  the  difficulties  against  which  she 
has  to  contend^  is  also  a  ground  of  danger.  Forgetfulness  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Church  has  led  to  that  neglect  of  church 
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principles  which  yre  have  been  exposing.  The  Church  has  been 
irregularly  assisted,  and  unskilfully  botched  and  patched  up. 
Unsightly  awkward  buttresses  and  strange  buildings  have  been 
added  to  the  august  fabric,  which  deface  its  beauty  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  parts,  while  they  rather  endanger  than  support  its 
ancient  walls* 

The  Church  has  been  treated,  even  by  her  political  friends, 
with  a  sort  of  distrust,  because  they  continued  acting  upon  prin- 
ciples the  reasons  of  which  had  passed  away.  They  have  treated 
the  Church  of  England  as  they  might  have  acted  in  sound  policy 
towards  the  Church  of  Spain.  To  such  antiquated  policy  we 
may  attribute  the  preservation  of  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 

In  former  times  it  was  necessary  for  statesmen  to  restrain  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  threatened  to  exceed  the  boundaries 
essential  to  its  nature.  The  Church  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
bond  and  governing  principle  of  the  European  community.  It 
was  the  bond  of  union  among  nations,  and  the  only  common 
authority  to  which  all  were  ready  to  appeal.  It  held  the  posi- 
tion which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
decided  questions  which  could  otherwise  have  been  settled  only 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Such  an  eminent  position  was  liable  to 
abuse,  and  it  was  abused  by  the  ambitious  Popes.  Increasing 
civilization  rendered  this  power  of  the  Church  less  necessary,  and 
its  abuse  required  restraints  upon  its  increase.  The  Statutes  of 
Mortmain  were  requisite  to  prevent  the  Church  being  over- 
whelmed with  riches  and  temporal  power.  But  things  stand 
very  differently  now.  The  Church  is  strictly  national ;  we  have  to 
fear,  not  the  increase  of  its  power,  but  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  Church  overwhelming  the  state,  but 
there  is  very  great  danger  of  the  state  absorbing  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  not  too  richly  endowed,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  calls  of  an  increasing  population. 

When  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  were  enacted,  the  increase 
of  the  monastic  orders  threatened  to  clog  the  working  of  the 
Church,  and  impair  its  apostolical  government  by  bishops.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  ecclesiastical  communities  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  spiritual  duties.  Religious  lay  so- 
cieties of  subscribers,  constructed  upon  democratical  and  repub* 
lican  principles,  have  taken  their  place,  subject  ,to  no  ecclesias- 
tical government,  and  discharge  at  their  own  discretion  duties 
within  the  province  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  parochial  clergy  are  not  equal. 

There  is  now  no  danger  of  people  spending  extravagant  sums 
on  the  construction  and  endowment  of  ecclesiastical  foundations. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult,  without  an  appeal  to  Conservative 
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or  Tory  principles  to  obtain  even  the  necessary  contributions  for 
which  the  wants  of  the  Church  so  loudly  call.  We  have  no  en* 
dowments  of  dignified  bodies  devoted  to  perpetual  prayer  and 
good  works, — ^no  building  of  imposing  churches  or  cloisters, — 
no  provision  for  the  perpetual  celebration  of  divine  service  in  an 
unusually  solemn  and  imposing  manner.  On  the  contrary,  the 
object  now  seems  to  be  to  discover  how  little  of  our  worldly  sub- 
stance may  suffice  for  the  performance  taliter  qualiter  of  the 
highest  duties  of  which  a  human  creature  is  susceptible. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  would  put  it  to  every  welUwbher 
of  the  Church's  prosperity  among  us,  whether  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  have  adverted  is  not  fully  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  ought  to  be 
reconsidered. 

As  for  the  arguments  against  perpetuities,  we  have  already  said 
that  they  are  solely  applicable  to  private  property.  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted,  that  if  a  very  large  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  a  country  was  in  Mortmain,  the  effect  would  be  preju- 
dicial. But  we  apprehend  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
limit  ecclesiastical  endowments  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  an  inconvenience.  Besides,  when  the  danger  seemed 
likely  to  arise,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  provide  a  remedy.  It 
is  very  improbable  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  become 
suddenly  so  strong  as  to  prevent  or  defy  restraints.  When  a  tai 
is  taken  off,  it  may  be  difficult  to  lay  it  on  again;  but  that  is  a 
very  different  case  to  the  one  which  we  are  considering.  We 
fear  that  to  impose  restraints  and  shackles  on  the  Church  will 
never,  in  our  present  state  of  society  and  parties,  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult task.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  of  such  restraints  being 
needed.  There  is  no  danger  of  ecclesiastical  latifundia.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  Church  overawing  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  kingdom.  The  utmost  result  of  a  repeal  of  the  Mortmain 
Acts  would  be  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  churches,  to  enable 
the  Church  to  use  new  means  for  resisting  the  attacks  directed 
against  her  by  her  enemies,  and  to  prevent  her  ancient  polity 
being  corrupted  or  impaired  by  jointstock  contrivances  and  vul- 
gar inventions.  If  the  Church  is  but  allowed  to  act  freely  up 
to  her  own  laws  and  her  own  ancient  institutions,  she  will  need 
no  assistance  from  the  ingenuity  of  temporal  legislators,  or  the 
efforts  of  platform  orators. 
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• 

Few  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  better  calculated 
to  raise  the  Christian  heart  in  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  than  her  fortunes  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  still  more,  as  appears  probable,  hereafter  in  retrospect, 
even  than  now.  Her  power  in  withstanding  persecution,  in  over- 
coming heresy,  in  retaining  her  hold  over  nations,  in  absorbing  into 
herself  and  exercising  the  functions  of  political  bodies,  nay,  her 
mere  continuance  in  the  world,  though  always  to  appearance 
losing  ground  and  breaking  up, — all  these  signs  of  an  everwatch* 
Ail  Providence  are  most  wonderful ;  yet  not  less  than  any  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  mustard  seed  cast  upon  the  wilderness,  finding 
a  lodgment  in  the  hard  soil,  and  taking  root,  no  one  knows  how^ 
and  promising  to  become  a  large  tree.  In  her  first  planting,  and 
almost  wherever  she  has  been  propagated,  the  Church  went  out 
as  a  whole,  completely  organized,  fully  furnished  in  all  things, 
even  though  one  or  two  individuals  were  the  keepers  of  the  trea- 
sure. A  bishop  going  out  to  convert  the  heathen,  evolves  a 
Church  from  himself  by  his  apostolical  powers,  and  transmits  to 
it  the  perfect  creed  which  he  has  brought  with  him.    Far  other* 
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Nvise  was  it  with  the  Churches  planting  in  America — she  foand 
her  way  thither  in  the  most  feeble  and  destitute  condition.  She 
had  no  bishops^  no  visible  form  of  government,  churches  but  in 
parts,  scanty  ordinances,  few  teachers.  She  was  overrun  and 
overborne  by  other  forms  of  Christianity,  and,  when  the  revolu- 
tion came,  she  lost  the  provisions  which  had  been  made  for  her 
support.  By  that  rough  tempest  the  tender  or  rather  sickly  vine 
which  the  mother  Church  was  rearing  as  she  best  might,  was 
torn  down  from  the  props  and  lattices  on  which  she  had  been 
trained ;  and  lay  along  the  ground  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by 

Eassers  by.  How  were  those  broken  branches  ever  to  bear  fruit? 
[ow  was  that  to  grow  which  could  not  stand  ?  Who  would 
have  prophesied  anything  hopeful  of  her,  who  thought  it  worth 
while  to  prophesy  at  all  f  Yet  the  principle  of  life  was  there ; 
the  holy  stranger  was  for  a  while  silent  and  was  forgotten  ;  but 
at  length  "  the  fire  kindled,  and  at  the  last  she  spake  with  her 
tongue." 

Even  then  though  we  had  no  especial  connexion  or  concern 
with  the  American  Church,  we  should  be  led  as  Christians  to 
dwell  upon  her  history  as  a  signal  instance  of  Almighty  God's 
faithfulness  to  His  own  appointed  ordinances,  so  that  what 
seemed  ''born  out  of  due  time"  lived  and  throve,  and  ^*  out  of 
the  mouths  of  very  babes  and  sucklings  "  praise  was  perfected. 
But  to  us  English  Christians  the  sight  has  a  nearer  and  deeper 
interest.  The  English  Church,  the  glory  of  Christendom,  where 
Bede  taught  and  whence  Boniface  went  forth,  now  sits  solitary 
among  the  nations.  The  Queen  of  the  Isles,  how  has  she  suf- 
fered amid  the  passions  of  men !  how  straitened  within  her  seas, 
who  once  had  a  continent  for  her  range  and  its  bishops  for  her 
hosts  or  guests !  It  avails  not  to  look  at  the  past ;  what  was  done 
is  (as  they  say)  **  a  matter  of  history,"  which  means,  we  may  en- 
tertain our  own  private  opinion  about  it.  The  result  is  pretty 
clear ;  Christendom  is  broken  up,  and  we  have  suffered  not  less 
than  other  nations  from  the  convulsion.  Rome,  Greece^  and 
England,  all  have  suffered;  but  just  at  this  moment  we  are 
speaking  about  ourselves.  We  then  have  lost  the  sympathy  of 
the  world ;  and  those  who  deprived  us  of  it  have  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  do  what  they  could  to  make  up  to  us  our  loss.  The 
civil  power,  which  has  cut  us  off  from  Christendom,  has  done,  it 
must  be  confessed,  its  utmost  to  reconcile  us  to  our  degradation. 
It  has  maintained,  of  course,  our  captivity  as  a  first  principle  of 
the  constitution,  but  it  has  taken  very  great  pains  to  keep  us 
from  fretting.  If  the  Church  was  to  exist  at  all  in  England,  it 
was  like  a  law  of  the  M edes  and  Persians,  that  she  must  exist 
for  England  alone.    She  must  be  a  prisoner  if  she  was  to  be  an 
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inmate  ;  but,  that  being  taken  for  ^ranted^  she  has  been  accorded 
a  most  honorable  captivity.  Nothing  has  been  denied  her  short 
of  freedom ;  power,  wealth,  influence,  rank,  consideration,  have 
been  showered  upon  her,  to  make  her  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.  She  has  been  like  Rasselas  in  a  happy  valley,  or  like  the 
Crusader  in  Armida*s  garden ;  what  want  was  unsupplied  ?  Yet 
it  is  said  of  our  first  parent  under  far  more  blessed  circum- 
stances, **  For  Adam  there  was  not  found  a  helpmeet  for  him." 
Ahquid  desideravere  oculi,  which  neither  fawning  beast  nor 
painted  bird  could  supply.  He  found  a  want  in  Paradise  itself; 
and  so  upon  this  our  poor  Church  of  England,  which  is  not  in 
Paradise,  this  evil  has  fallen,  in  spite  of  *'  princes  and  other  chil- 
dren of  men,"  that  she  has  been  solitary.  She  has  been  among 
strangers ;  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  soldiers  frisked  and  prowled 
around ;  creatures  wild  or  tame  have  held  a  parliament  over  her, 
but  still  she  has  wanted  some  one  to  converse  with,  to  repose  on, 
to  consult,  to  love.  The  State  indeed,  to  judge  by  its  acts,  has 
thought  it  unreasonable  in  her,  that  she  could  not  find  in  a  lion 
and  a  unicorn  a  sufficient  object  for  her  affections.  It  has  set 
her  to  keep  order  in  the  land,  to  restrain  enthusiasm,  and  to  rival 
and  so  discountenance  Popery ;  and  if  she  murmured,  if  she  de- 
sired to  place  bishops  in  the  colonies  or  to  take  any  other  mea- 
sure which  tended  to  Catholicity,  it  has  used  expostulation  and 
upbraiding.  "  Am  I  not,'*  it  has  seemed  to  whisper,  *'  am  I  not 
your  own  parliament  ?  pour  your  griefs  into  my  bosom.  Have 
I  not  established  you  bylaw?  Am  not  I  your  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend?  I  am  ready  to  meet  all  your  desires.  I  will 
decide  any  theological  point  for  you,  or  absolve  vows  and  oaths 
for  you,  as  easily  as  I  send  soldiers  to  collect  your  tithes."  And 
if  this  did  not  succeed,  then  in  a  gruffer  tone,  ^*  Are  not  you  my 
own  church?  Have  I  not  paid  for  you?  Have  I  not  cut  you  off 
from  Christendom  to  have  you  all  to  myself?  Is  not  this  the 
very  alliance,  that  you  should  take  wages  and  do  service  ?  and 
where  will  you  find  service  so  light  and  wages  so  high?" 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  rest  of  the  Church  either  car« 
ing  nothing  for  us,  or  accounting  it  a  point  of  charity  to  wish  us 
dead,  and  the  State  intruding  its  well-meant  but  unamiable  blan- 
dishments, it  is  pleasant  to  look  across  the  western  wave,  and 
discern  a  friendly  star  breathing  peace  and  uttering  benison. 
This  is  our  second  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  American  Church. 
It  gives  us  some  taste  of  Catholic  feelings,  and  some  enjoyment 
of  Christian  sympathy. 

There  is  yet  a  third  reason  for  satisfaction  more  intimately  im- 
portant to  ourselves.  This  friendly  Church  is  a  daughter  of  ours, 
and  is  our  pride  as  well  as  our  consolation.    The  daughter  is  the 
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evidence  of  the  mother's  origin ;  that  which  lives  is  the  true 
Church ;  that  which  is  fruitful  lives ;  the  English  Church,  the 
desolate  one,  has  children.  There  was  a  time  when  a  satyrist 
could  say  of  her : — 

**  Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 
In  her  own  labyrinth  she  lives  confined  5 
To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  ceme^ 
Humbly  content  to  be  despised  at  home." 

Hind  and  Panther. 

That  day  of  rebuke  is  passed*  The  English  Church  has  ful- 
filled the  law  which  evidences  her  vitality.  So  has  it  been  from 
the  beginning ;  stocks  and  stones  do  not  increase  and  multiplyi 
but  all  **  grass  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  after  its  kind."  It  is  with 
the  moral  world  as  with  the  material.  Genius  is  creative ;  truth 
and  holiness  draw  disciples  round  them  ;  the  Church  is  a  mother. 
This  then  is  our  own  special  rejoicing  in  our  American  relations; 
we  see  our  own  faces  reflected  back  to  us  in  them»  and  we  know 
that  we  live.  We  have  the  proof  diat  the  Church,  of  which  we 
are,  is  not  the  mere  creation  of  the  State,  but  has  an  independent 
life,  with  a  kind  of  her  own,  and  fruit  after  her  own  kind.  Men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles ;  the  stream  does 
not  rise  higher  than  the  spring ;  if  her  daughter  can  be,  though 
the  State  does  not  protect,  the  mother  too  could  bear  to  be  de- 
serted by  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  as  Christian,  as  solitary,  and  aa  their 
mother,  the  English  Church  looks  out  with  thankfulness  and 
affection  upon  the  churches  which  are  springing  up  in  North 
America,  whether  in  our  existing,  or  our  late  colonies  ;  on  both 
with  afiection,  but  with  more  of  triumph  on  the  latter.  And  on 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  that  continent  and  its  possible  des- 
tinies in  the  divine  counsels  should  the  world  continue,  no  antici- 
pation seems  too  great  for  the  office  they  are  appointed  to  fill, 
and  for  the  work  they  are  to  do  in  ages  to  come. 

And  nowi  leaving  these  reflections,  let  us  to  the  publications 
which  have  given  rise  to  them.  The  first,  and  that  on  which  we 
shall  mainly  dwell,  is  a  graphic  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  American  Church,  by  Mr.  Caswall,  aa  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  but  a  presbyter  in  the  American  Church.  His 
object,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  has  been  that  of  *^  exhibiting 
to  the  British  public  the  vital  energy  of  the  Episcopal  system 
and  the  real  benefit  of  an  adherence  to  its  essential  principles;" 
the  very  subject  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  about 
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which  we  shall  presently  say  something  more.  ^'  The  view,^  he 
continuesy  *^  of  a  thousand  republican  clergymen,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  republican  laymen  contending  for  a  liturgy  and  for 
the  sacred  regimen  of  bishops^  will  be  suflBcient  to  prove  that  the 
system  which  has  flourished  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  England,  contains  in 
itself  nothing  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  political  self-govern* 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  the  wonderful  progress  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  American  Church  serve  to  confute  the  Romanist, 
who  asserts,  that  the  Cfiurch  of  England  is  sustained  merely  by 
the  secular  arm,  and  that  in  the  event  of  her  losinethat  support, 
she  must  of  necessity  become  extinct.'^  pp.  v.  vi.  The  following 
remarks  too  are  apropos  of  what  was  said  above  : — 

"  The  American  Church  is  probably  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  and  serviceable  churches  in  Christendom.  While  it  is 
unquestionably  growing  in  piety,  in  resources,  and  in  unity  of  action,  so 
also  it  is  increasing  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than  any  other  Protestant 
denomination  in  America.  It  has  even  gained  on  the  fast-  extending 
population  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  has  quadrupled  itself  during 
the  last  twenty-four  years,  while  the  population  of  the  Uuion  has  little 
more  than  doubled.  Should  it  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
it  will  oat-number  the  Church  of  England  before  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  5  and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  it  will  embrace  a  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  States.  That  it  possesses  the  proper  elements  for 
a  healthy  increase  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  among  the  clergy  and 
laity  there  exists  a  growing  disposition  to  return  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  primitive  model,  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  and  in  worship.  From 
the  surrounding  sects  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope. 
The  more  severely  it  is  scrutinized,  the  brighter  it  will  shine  j  and  the 
more  clearly  its  principles  are  developed,  the  more  powerfully  it  will 
commend  itself  to  public  estimation." — Ctuwall,  p.  356,  357. 

Now  compare  this  with  her  state  at  the  close  of  the  revolu* 
tionary  war,  which  he  elsewhere  thus  describes : — 

"  When  the  colonies  were  actually  separated  from  Great  Britain,  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  appeared  almost  inevitable,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  great  Washington  himself  was  an  Episcopalian.  A 
few  years  nearly  overthrew  the  work  which  had  been  slowly  carried 
forward  by  the  exertions  of  a  century  and  a  half  5  and  had  not  Omni- 
potence interposed,  the  ruin  would  have  been  complete.  The  fostering 
hand  to  which  the  American  Church  owed  a  lane  continuance  of  care 
and  protection,  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  Propagation  Society  no  longer 
rendered  its  accustomed  aid.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  thus  left  entirely 
destitute,  and  some  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  secular  em- 
ployments for  support.  In  the  northern  states  the  clergy  generally  de- 
clined officiating,  on  the  ground  of  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.    In  the  south,  many  worthy 
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mioisters,  conceiYiog  themselves  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  goTeni- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  refused  to  enter  upon  a  new  allegiance,  and 
quitted  the  country.  By  an  unjust  decision,  the  lands  possessed  by  the 
Propagation  Society  in  Vermont  were  confiscated,  and  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  An  equally  unconstitutional  sentence,  obtained 
through  the  united  efforts  of  sectarians  and  infidels,  ultimately  despoiled 
the  Church  of  Virginia  of  its  glebes  and  houses  of  prayer  \  while,  ia 
addition  to  all  these  calamities.  Episcopalians  in  general  became  subject 
to  unmerited  political  prejudices.  Most  of  their  churches  were  desti- 
tute of  worshippers ;  their  clergy  had  departed,  or  were  deprived  of 
maintenance ;  no  centre  of  unity  remained,  and  no  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment existed,"-— ConzMi//,  p.  173,  174. 

This  was  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  Church  in  1783|  and 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  fully  employed 
ia  organizing  itself  upon  the  Apostolical  model.  It  obtained 
bishops  from  Scotland  and  England  by  1787>  and  in  the  course 
of  the  thirteen  years  which  followed 

'<  Its  members  had  learned  in  some  measure  to  rely  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  its  ministers  were  supported  in  some  instances  comfortably 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  fiocks.  Yet  the  number  oi 
clergymen  little  exceeded  two  hundred ;  and  these  were  widely  scat- 
tered through  the  country  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  No  great  enter- 
prises were  undertaken,  because  a  hard  struggle  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  ground  already  occupied." — Ibid,  p.  184. 

In  1790  the  number  of  bishops  was  seven;  and  in  1811  onlj 
one  or  two  dioceses  had  been  added.  The  inferior  clergy  had 
scarcely  increased  at  all,  and  too  little  attention  was  paid  to 
theological  preparation.  But  at  this  time  the  energies  of  the  divine 
kingdom  began  to  show  themsleves.  Mr.  Caswall  gives  us  this 
summary : 

''  Hitherto  all  persons  desirous  of  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  had  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  Few  colleges  were 
under  episcopal  control,  and  even  there,  theological  education  was  neg- 
lected. The  candidates  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pursue  their  stu- 
dies under  the  direction  of  clergymen  encumbered  with  parochial  duties, 
or  to  resort  to  the  institutions  of  dissenting  denominations.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  year  1814,  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York  issued  propo- 
sals for  the  establishment  of  a  divinity-school  under  the  superintendence 
of  himself  and  his  successors.  The  deputies  to  the  General  Conventiou 
from  South  Carolina  were  also  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  pro- 
pose a  similar  scheme.  The  subject  was  for  some  time  under  consider- 
ation; and  finally,  in  181 7»  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  theological 
seminary  at  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Church,  and  under 
its  control.  In  the  same  year  the  diocese  of  North  Carolina  was  ad- 
mitted into  union  with  the  General  Convention,  and  measures  were 
adopted  to  organize  the  Church  in  Ohio.  The  Rev.  Philander  Chase 
was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate  of  the  latter  diocese  in  1819,  and  the 
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Rev.  J.  S.  Ravenscroft  to  that  of  the  former  in  1823.  New  Jersey  had 
been  provided  vi^lth  a  bishop,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croes,  as  early  as  1815; 
and  from  this  period,  the  advancement  of  the  Church  proceeded  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity.  In  1814,  the  number  of  clergy  was  little 
more  than  240,  but  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years,  it  lias  quadru- 
pled Itself,  and  the  increase  of  congregations  has  been  in  an  equal  pfo- 
portion. 

"  The  destitute  state  of  the  western  country  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
missionary  association  in  Penusylvania  about  the  year  1818.  By  this 
association  several  missionaries  were  sustained  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  some  churches  were  planted.  In  a  few  years  this  society  assumed  a 
more  extended  form,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Convention, 
became  known  as  the  '  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.*  For  many  years  its  operations  were  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that  it  produced  any  consider- 
able benefit.  In  the  mean  time,  Washington  College  was  instituted,  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  received  a  constant  accession  of  students, 
and  a  second  institution  of  the  same  kind  was  established  at  Alexandria, 
near  Washington,  designed  especially  to  promote  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion in  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  dioceses.  Bishop  Chase,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  proceeded  to  England  in  1824,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  towards  the  foundation  of  a  similar  institution  in 
Ohio.  His  efforts,  it  is  known,  were  successful,  and  in  1831  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  nearly  200  inmates  of  '*  Kenyon  College 
and  Theological  Seminary.*'  ♦  •  ♦  •  •  "  At  the  present  time,  1838, 
the  number  of  clergy  in  Ohio  is  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Kenyon  Col- 
lege has  lately  received  from  England,  through  Bishop  M'llvaine,  fur- 
ther donations  amounting  to  about  12,000  dollars,  besides  many  valuable 
books.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  increase  of  the  Church  has 
been  as  rapid  as  in  Ohio.  In  1825  there  was  but  one  officiating  cler- 
gyman in  the  first-mentioned  state.  In  1 832  it  contained  eight  clergy- 
men, and  in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  LfCxington  was  con- 
secrated bishop.  In  1834  the  'Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kentucky*  was  incorporated ;  in  the  following  year  it  received  great 
pecuniary  assistance  from  eastern  Episcopalians,  and  in  1836  contained 
eighteen  students.  The  clergy  in  the  diocese  now  amount  to  twenty- 
one.  So  late  as  1832  there  were  but  three  clergymen  in  Tennessee. 
There  are  now  in  that  diocese  about  twelve,  with  Bishop  Otey  at  their 
head^  and  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with  a  college  is  already 
in  contemplation. 

**  In  the  eastern  states  the  progress  of  the  Church  has  also  been  rapid 
and  steady.  The  Church  in  Vermont  had  become  in  1832  sufficiently 
strong  to  separate  from  the  eastern  diocese  of  which  it  had  formed  a 
part,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  was 
elected  and  consecrated  its  bishop.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that  before  many  years,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  will  be  provided  with  their 
respective  prelates." — pp.  187,  191. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention 
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ot  last  year^  twenty-ane  dioceses  afe  speci6ed.  In  1835  Ae 
Church  formally  took  upon  itself  a  most  important  step — the 
conduct  of  its  missions,  dispensing  with  the  aid  of  the  sodetj 
nvhicb  bad  hitherto  been  indirectly  its  organ.  Since  this  **  great 
and   momentous  measure,^  as  Mr.  Caswall  justly  calb  it,  has 

rassed,  the  missionary  income  of  the  Church  has  greatly  increased, 
n  1833  it  was  about  6000/.,  and,  in  1836,  it  became  12»43lA 

**  This  iocrease  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  growiag 
prevalence  of  tyttematic  contributions,  in  tibe  form  of  weekly  or  montUy 
oflTcringt*  To  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey  belongs  the  credit  of  hsr- 
ing  brought  the  latter  subject  fairiy  into  notice.  It  had  become  saff- 
ciently  obvious  that  with  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  agencies, 
cbaritv  sermons,  newspaper  appeals,  and  other  expedienu,  the  amoimt 
contributed  to  missionary  purposes  was  exceedingly  small,  compared 
with  the  actual  capabilities  of  the  Church.  It  was  plain  also  that  the 
benevolent  public  was  not  so  much  indisposed  so  give,  as  under  the  io- 
fluence  of  bad  habits  in  giving.  Excitement  was  a  grand  resource,  and 
when  this  failed,  the  task  of  arousing  to  liberal  action  was  difficult. 
Under  these  circumstances  Bishop  Doane  and  other  influential  clergy- 
men conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a  more  ample,  permanent,  and 
effective  supply.  The  idea  was  derived  from  the  system  recommended 
to  the  Corinthian  Christians  by  St.  Paul,  when  pleading  in  bdialf  of  the 
impoverished  churches  of  Judea ;  *'  Now,  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints,  as  I  have  given  orders  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  even  so 
do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  bf 
him  in  store  as  God  has  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gathering 
when  I  come."  It  was  justly  concluded,  that  if  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Church  could  be  induced  to  adopt 
this  primitive  practice,  the  funds  thus  raised  would  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain on  a  liberal  scale  the  missionary  operations  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. Accordingly  in  1833  Bishop  Doane  introduced  the  system  into 
the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  recommended 
and  partially  introduced  in  other  dioceses." — pp.  262,  263. 

From  these  great  steps  in  the  development  of  Catholic  princi- 
ples one  most  important  consequence  will  probably  follow,  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  they  were  taken, — the 
destruction  of  the  voluntary  system  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word. 
Nothing  is  more  Christian  than  that  the  people  of  the  Church, 
who  are  benefited  by  her  ordinances,  should  ''  willingly  ofier'' 
for  her  support :  nothing  more  unchristian  than  that  indiridaai 
clergymen  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  people,  and  be  under 
the  temptation  of  ''preaching  smooth  things*'  to  get  bread, 
clothes,  and  lodging.  Such  an  evil  threatens  to  arise  when 
there  is  a  less  demand  for  clergy  in  America  than  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  obviated  in  the  early  Church  by  the  ooejiags 
being  made  to  tlie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  distributed  thea 
at  his  discretion  among  the  parochial  clergy ;  that  is,  in  the  way 
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ill  i^hich  missionaries  are  actually  paid  in  this  day.  When  once 
then  the  Church  has  in  its  hands  funds  for  the  payment  of  mis- 
sionaries, it  may  easily  extend  the  system  to  the  payment  of  clergy* 
There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  liberality  in  contributions  among 
the  laity  of  the  Church.     Mr.  Caswall  says-* 

*'  The  New  York  Episcopalians  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
tbeir  disposition  to  assist  hU  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  If  there  is 
an  infant  parish  established  in  the  West^  and  unable  to  erect  a  place  of 
worship,  application  is  made  to  New  York.  If  there  is  a  new  Episcopal 
school  to  be  instituted  in  any  part  of  the  country  $  if  there  is  a  Church 
burnt  down  $  if  there  is  a  professorship  to  be  endowed^  recourse  is  in- 
stantly had  to  New  York  as  the  place  where  substantial  tokens  of  sym- 
pathy may  certainly  be  expected.  Applicants  after  applicants  come 
crowding  in,  and  the  fountain  of  benevolence  still  remains  unexhausted, 
and  even  increasing  in  abundauce.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that 
many  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  habitually  devote  a  tenth  part  of  their 
incomes,  and  sometimes  much  more,  to  religious  purposes." — pp.  ]55-6k 

This  munificence  shows  itself,  as  it  should^  in  the  erection  and 
decoration  of  churches.  At  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  where 
lately  was  a  wooden  building,  in  which  Bishop  Chase  officiated, 

''A  splendid  and  substantial  Episcopal  Church,  of  stone^  has  been 
erected  in  its  stead,  and  presents  the  noblest  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  I  have  seen  in  America.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
tower  was  not  wholly  completed  5  but  when  finished,  I  should  think 
that  the  expense  could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The 
interior  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  exterior }  all  is  rich  and  solid, 
without  any  superfluous  or  trifling  decorations.  ,  In  one  of  the  windows 
is  a  striking  painting  of  the  Ascension,  executed,  as  I  was  informed,  in 
Italy."— pp.  145,  146. 

Mr.  Caswall  gives  the  following  account  of  a  church  in  one 
of  the  eastern  cities,  he  does  not  say  which : — > 

''  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  finished  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  walls,  which  rise  forty  feet  above  the 
ground,  are  built  of  haiumered  bluestone  trimmed  with  granite.  The 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  65  feet  in  breadth  by  120  feet  in  length, 
including  the  tower  and  vestry-room.  The  tower,  which  is  at  the  north 
end,  is  23  feet  square  and  138  feet  high,  supported  by  angular  but- 
tresses of  four  stages,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  eight  pinnacles,  each 
30  feet  high,  crocketed  and  crowned  with  finials.  Buttresses  are  also 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  main  building,  the  ends  and  sides  of  which 
and  of  the  top  of  the  tower,  are  crowned  with  embattled  parapets.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  metal ;  on  each  side  of  the  tower  is  an  open  screen 
of  rich  tracery-work  30  feet  high,  supported  by  octagon  towers,  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles,  and  crowned  by  finials.  There  are  ^ve  pointed 
windows  on  each  side,  snd  a  large  oriel  window  in  the  south  end  ;  the 
large  window  in  front  of  the  tower  is  24  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide. 

V  5i 
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The  galleries  in  the  church  are  supported  hy  clustered  ooliimB  and 
Tador  arches^  trimmed  with  projecting  pendentivesy  filled  between  with 
rich  tracery  and  ornamental  carving.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  don- 
ble-groined  arches,  springing  from  massive  pendants.  The  pulpit  and 
reailing-desk  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  wotk  for 
beauty  and  richness  of  design.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  end 
wall,  is  a  handsome  niche,  the  design  of  which  was  taken  from  Hemy 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  ground-floor  contains  138 
pews,  and  the  galleries  68. 

*'  At  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  in  the  gallery,  stands  the 
organ,  a  splendid  instrument,  built  by  Mr.  Henry  Erben,  of  New  York ; 
in  height  S\  feet,  in  breadth  2 J  feet,  and  in  depth  13  feet.  The  case 
is  a  very  rich  specimen  of  the  Gothic,  and  is  furnished  with  three  sets  of 
keys  (compass  from  GG  to  F  alto),  and  pedals  from  GGG  to  ain  octave 
below  the  manuals  to  D,  making  the  compass  of  the  pedals  one  octave 
and  a  fifth.  The  number  of  draw-stops  is  34,  distributed  as  follows. 
In  the  great  organ,  12  stops,  namely,  large  open  diapason,  second  open 
diapason,  stopped  diapason,  clarabella,  night  horn,  principal,  twdlth, 
fifteenth,  sesquialtra  of  three  ranks,  cornet  of  four  ranks,  trumpet,  and 
clarion.  In  the  choir  organ,  7  stops,  namely,  open  diapason,  viol,  de 
garoba,  stopped  diapason,  flute,  principal,  and  cremona.  In  the  swell, 
9  stops,  namely,  open  diapason,  stopped  diapason,  dulciana,  flute,  prin- 
cipal, fifteenth,  cornet  of  three  ranks,  trumpet,  and  hautboy.  In  the 
pedals,  3  stops,  namely,  double  open  diapason,  open  diapason,  and  prin- 
cipal ;  making  in  all  3 1  stops  of  pipes.  The  remaining  three  are  ccmi- 
pling  stops,  one  of  which  unites  the  great  and  choir  organs  -,  another, 
the  choir  organ  and  swell ;  and  the  third,  the  pedals,  with  the  bass  of 
the  choir  organ.  The  largest  pedal  pipes  are  21  by  24  inches  inside, 
and  22  feet  long;  the  largest  metal  pipe  is  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  12  feet  long.  The  cost  of  the  organ  was  5000  dollars  (1125/.)*' — 
pp.  283,  284. 

At  Rochester^  in  New  York,  there  is  a  Gothic  church  which 
cost  22,5()0/.  (p.  113).  lu  the  west  too,  it  appears,  some  very 
handsome  places  of  worship  have  been  erected.  Even  in  Ohio, 
there  are  two  which  cost  respectively  1£,600/.  and  5,400/.  ster- 
ling. "  Church  architecture/'  our  author  informs  us,  *^  is  rapidly 
improving  and  a  better  taste  is  prevailing  more  and  more.  Cathe- 
drals are  still  confined  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  buildings  of  that  description  are  often  greatly  inferior 
to  Episcopal  churches."  It  is  an  interesting  circumstaoce  that, 
as  of  old  time  we  were  indebted  for  our  Cathedrals  to  our  bishops, 
so  in  America  the  present  Bishop  of  Vermont  has  begun  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  Wykeham  and  Wolsey,  by  publishing  a  book  of 
architectural  plans. 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  other  evidences  of  bountifulness  in 
the  worship  of  God  are  showing  themselves.  **  Splendidly  em- 
broidered pulpit  hangings,  superb  services  of  communion  plate, 
and  a  profusion  of  silk  and  velvet,  of  gilding  and  of  painting," 
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are  sometimes  found;  and  though  Mr.  Caswall  hints  that  these 
embellishments  are  not  always  of  the  severest  and  most  reverential 
tooe,  jet  they  show  the  ''  willing  mind^"  and  are  pleasant  to  think 
upon. 

The  poorer  districts  seem  to  vie  with  the  more  wealthy  in  their 
voluntary  care  of  an  unendowed  Church. 

''  Not  unfrequently  he  receives  a  waggon-load  of  substantial  comforts, 
such  as  two  or  three  barrels  of  flour,  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  apples,  a 
barrel  of  cider,  and  a  sack  of  potatoes.  Sometimes  he  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  receipt  of  a  complete  suit  of  clerical  apparel,  a  hat,  a  pair 
of  boots,  or  a  variety  of  articles  for  his  wife  and  children.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  clergyman  who,  within  a  few  weeks,  received 
two  or  three  fees  for  marriage  of  a  hundred  dollars  each  (22/.)  I  have 
known  fifty  dollars  (not  a  fee)  to  be  presented  to  a  clergyman  on  a  bap- 
tismal occasion,  and  an  equal  amount  at  a  funeral,  though  gifts  of  this 
description  are  not  frequent.  Medical  men  and  lawyers  seldom  charge 
a  clergymen  for  their  services,  and  quite  recently  the  missionary  bishop 
was  conveyed  on  board  a  steam-boat,  without  cost,  from  New  Orleans 
to  St.  Lfouis,  a  voyage  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles." — pp.  305,  306. 

Mr.  Caswall  informs  us  of  the  consideration  which  was  exer- 
cised on  different  occasions  towards  himself. 

''  A  gentleman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  residing  in  Circleville,  a 
connexion  and  namesake  of  the  justly-celebrated  nonconformist  Dr. 
Doddridge,  was  part-owner  of  a  commodious  line  of  boats  on  the  Ohio 
canal.  Hearing  of  my  indisposition,  and  of  my  arrangements  for  leaving 
Portsmouth,  this  worthy  man,  though  almost  a  total  stranger,  informed 
me  that  accommodations  would  be  provided  at  no  expense,  for  myself 
and  wife,  on  board  one  of  bis  vessels.  Such  offers  are  made,  in  this 
country,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  be  accepted  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  did  not  hesitate  to  comply.  The  journey  by  canal  was  one  of 
330  miles,  and  would  have  cost  us  together  about  twenty  dollars. 

"  Instances  of  similar  liberality  to  clergymen  are  by  no  means  un- 
frequent  in  America.  In  travelling  through  Ohio,  it  has  several  times 
happened  that  after  spending  a  night  at  an  inn,  and  having  taken  supper 
and  breakfast,  the  landlord  has  refused  to  accept  any  payment  on  hearing 
that  I  was  a  clergyman.  For  the  same  reason,  a  drayman,  whom  I 
once  engaged  to  remove  my  furniture  from  one  house  to  another,  re- 
sisted all  my  efforts  to  induce  him  to  receive  a  compensation.  There 
are  captains  of  steam-boats  who  sometimes  will  carry  clergymen  at  half- 
price,  or  without  any  charge.*' — pp.  106,  107. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  this  attention  is  paid  to  other  mi^ 
nisters  besides  clergymen.  ''  Medical  men/'  the  author  adds, 
"  also  prescribe  for  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  and  for  theii 
families  gratuitously." 

In  another  place  he  observes  of  Albany : — 

'*  Here  we  spent  Sunday,  and  attended  divine  service  at  the  two 
Episcopal  Churches.     The  landlord  of  the  comfortable  hotel  where  we 
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lodged  was  an  Episcopalian.    He  treated  us  with  the  utmost  hospitality^ 
and  refused  to  accept  any  compensation." — p.  1 15. 

Mr.  Caswall  himself  first  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Ohio, 
whence  he  obtained  his  academical  degree  and  his  orders ;  and 
he  gives  us  an  interesting  description  of  the  literally  pastoral^ 
or,  what  may  be  called,  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  clergy  in  its 
vast  and  wild  territory. 

*'  It  may  be  interesting  to  you/*  he  writes  to  a  friend,  ''  to  hear  a 
little  more  on  this  subject :  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  an  account  of  my 
regular  Sunday  expedition,  in  which  I  am  accompanied  by  a  worthy 
collegian,  my  intimate  friend.  You  must  suppose  the  season  to  be 
summer,  when  the  country  appears  to  advantage,  and  the  days  are  long. 
We  rise  early,  and  get  a  light  breakfast  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
ordinary  morning  meal,  and  then  sally  forth  with  a  few  books,  and 
some  frugal  provision  for  the  day.  The  sun  has  risen  about  half  an 
hour,  and  the  dew  is  sparkling  on  the  long  grass.  We  proceed  about 
half  a  mile  through  the  noble  aboriginal  forest,  the  tall  and  straight 
trees  appearing  like  pillars  in  a  vast  Gothic  cathedral.  The  timber  con- 
sists of  oak,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  sycamore,  walnut,  poplar,  and  chest- 
nut ;  and  the  wild  vine  hangs  from  the  branches  in  graceful  festoons. 
Occasionally  we  hear  the  notes  of  singing-birds ;  but  less  frequently 
than  in  the  groves  of  England.  Deep  silence  generally  prevails^  and 
prepares  the  mind  for  serious  contemplation.  We  soon  arrive  at  a  small 
clearing,  where  a  cabin  built  of  rough  logs  indicates  the  residence  of  a 
family.  Around  the  cabin  are  several  acres  upon  which  gigantic  trees 
are  yet  standing ;  but  perfectly  deadened  by  the  operation  of  girdling. 
Their  bark  has  chiefly  fallen  off,  and  the  gauut  white  limbs  appear 
dreary  though  majestic  in  their  decay.  Upon  the  abundant  grass, 
which  has  sprung  up  since  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  thus  admitted  to 
the  soil,  a  number  of  cattle,  the  property  of  the  college,  are  feeding ; 
and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  strikes  the 
ear.  We  climb  over  the  fence  constructed  of  split  rails  piled  in  a  zigzag 
form  3  we  traverse  the  pasture,  and  are  again  in  the  deep  forest.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  neither  flat,  nor  very  hilly,  but  gently  undo- 
lating.  Our  pathway  is  plain,  and  conversation  enlivens  our  walk. 
Occasionally  we  pass  a  log  hut  surrounded  by  a  small  clearing ;  and 
after  an  hour  we  arrive  at  a  roughly-constructed  saw-mill,  erected  on  a 
small  stream  of  water.  The  miller  is  seated  at  the  door  of  his  cabin, 
clad  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and  reading  a  religious  book  lent  him  by  us  on 
a  former  occasion.  We  hold  a  short  conversation  with  him  3  he  ex- 
presses a  growing  interest  in  religion  and  the  Church :  and  concludes 
by  telling  us  that  he  wishes  us  hereafter  to  use  his  horse  on  our  expedi- 
tions. We  accept  the  oflfer  as  it  is  intended  3  my  companion  mounts 
the  nag,  and  I  walk  by  his  side. 

'*  We  then  pass  through  the  woods  along  the  banks  of  Vernon  River  $ 
and  in  due  time  my  companion  descends  from  his  seat«  and  I  mount  the 
quiet  animal  in  his  place.  After  another  hour,  we  arrive  at  a  small  vil- 
lage, or  rather  a  collection  of  log-houses,  the  scene  of  our  labours.     At 
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the  further  extremity  of  the  street  ia  a  school-bouse  huilt  of  logs^  with  a 
huge  chimney  at  one  end^  and  a  fire-place  extending  across  one  side  of 
the  apartment.  Witbin  it  are  a  number  of  rough  bencbes,  and  all 
around  it  is  a  kind  of  temporary  arbour,  covered  witb  fresh  boughs  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  cannot  find  seats  witbin.  Having  tied 
our  horse  to  a  tree,  we  enter  the  school-room  and  sit  down  to  rest. 
Soon  the  children  come  flocking  from  the  cabins  and  through  the  woods  5 
and  with  tbem  their  parents  and  many  other  grown  up  people,  attracted 
partly  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  a  sincere  desire  of  religious  instruction. 
In  a  short  time  the  school-room  is  filled,  and  a  number  of  persons  are 
standing  without  in  tbe  shade  of  tbe  arbour  j  I  tben  give  out  one  of  the 
hymns  in  the  Prayer-book,  reading  two  lines  at  a  time  on  aecount  of  the 
scarcity  of  books.  Tbe  people  join  in  singing  it,  and  tben  all  kneel  down 
to  prayer.  I  repeat  a  large  portion  of  the  service  by  memory,  knowing 
that  my  hearers,  although  belonging  to  no  sect  whatever,  have  at  pre- 
sent all  the  prejudices  of  sectarians  against '  nraying  by  a  book.'  After 
prayer  my  companion  adds  a  few  words  or  exhortation,  to  which  all 
listen  with  the  deepest  attention.  This,  although  not  strictly  regular, 
is  permitted  by  the  bishop  to  candidates  for  orders,  on  account  of  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  We  then  instruct  the  children  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  about  mid-day  we  untie  our  horse,  and  set  out  on  our  jour- 
ney homeward,  intending  to  eat  our  cold  refreshments  on  the  way. 

**  But  scarcely  have  we  left  the  village,  when  a  blacksmith  runs  after 
us  and  requests  us  to  stop.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  felt  deeply  interested 
in  the  services,  that  be  desires  more  information,  and  that  he  wishes  Us 
always  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunda3rs  hereafter.  We  accordingly  return 
to  his  cabin,  and  bis  wife  sets  before  us  a  plentiful  repast,  consisting  of 
chickens,  potatoes,  hot  bread,  apple-pies,  and  delicious  milk.  After 
some  profitable  conversation,  we  hid  them  farewell,  and  about  three 
o'clock  arrive  at  the  miller's  bouse,  almost  overcome  by  the  excessive 
heat.  When  we  have  somewhat  recovered  from  our  fatigue,  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  the  grass  is  smooth,  and 
where  the  thick  foliage  produces  a  comparative  coolness.  Here  we  find 
ahout  a  hundred  persons  collected,  in  hope  of  receiving  from  us  some 
religious  instruction.  We  conduct  the  service  ranch  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  morning.  The  effect  of  the  singing  in  the  open  air  is  striking 
and  peculiar;  and  the  admirable  prayers  of  our  Liturgy  are  no  less 
sublime  in  the  forests  of  Ohio  than  in  the  consecrated  and  time- 
honoured  minsters  of  York  or  Canterbury. 

"  The  service  concluded,  we  return  on  foot,  and  as  we  approach  the 
college  with  weary  steps,  the  fire-flies  glisten  in  the  increasing  dark- 
ness. We  arrive  at  our  rooms  fatigued  in  body,  but  refreshed  in  mind, 
and  encouraged  to  new  efforts.  I  have  mentioned  that  a  number  of  the 
young  men  are  engaged  in  a  similar  manner';  and  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  on  account  of  the  distance  of  their  schools,  they  can  but 
rarely  be  present  at  the  regular  morning  and  evening  service  at  the 
college.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  are,  however,  punctual 
attendants  at  Divine  worship,  and  the  bishop  and  professors  are  faithful 
in  their  sermons  and  exhortations."-— p.  35—39. 
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Selection  is  difficult  in  a  book  so  full  of  information  as  Mr. 
Caswairs;  in  conjunction  with  the  last  extract  the  following  will 
be  read  with  interest.  It  relates  to  the  individual  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  the  existence  of  the  Church  at  Portsmouth  in  Ohio 
is  owing. 

''  Samuel  Gunn  was  bom  at  Waterbury,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  1 763,  and  baptized  by  a  clergyman  sustained  by  the  '  Society  for 
rropagating  tbe  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts.'  The  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  commenced  while  he  was  a  child,  and  consequently,  be  took 
no  part  in  that  fearful  struggle.  But  the  Church  suffered  severely 
during  the  momentous  period  in  question,  and  became,  in  many  places, 
but  a  name ;  a  name,  too,  of  obloquy  and  reproach.  Yet  Samuel  Gnnn 
continued  faithful  to  his  spiritual  mother.  He  loved  the  vine  which  he 
believed  tbe  Son  of  God  and  his  Apostles  had  planted ;  and  though  now 
broken  and  spoiled,  he  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  it  would  cover  the 
land  with  its  spreading  branches,  and  when  its  leaves  would  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  The  war  having  at  length  terminated,  tbe  cler- 
gymen in  Connecticut  rallied  their  remaining  forces,  and  elected  a 
bishop,  who  was  consecrated  in  1784  by  the  Scottish  prelates.  Bishop 
Seabury  was  soon  actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  reviving  the 
enfeebled  parishes  committed  to  his  charge.  He  ordained  pastors^  and 
was  the  first  who  performed  the  solemn  ordinance  of  Confirmation  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  numbers  who  hastened  to  receive  this  holy 
rite  was  the  subjeet  of  our  memoir,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  had  given  unquestionable  signs  of  a  Christian  character. 

'^  The  parish  of  Waterbury  was,  at  that  time,  without  a  clergyman, 
and  Mr.  Gunn,  being  a  man  of  unimpeachable  morals,  was  appointed  a 
lay-reader.  During  the  week  he  was  engaged  on  his  farm,  but  on 
Sunday  he  occupied  the  desk,  and  conducted  the  devotions  of  a  few 
^zealous  Christians  according  to  the  venerable  forms  of  the  Liturgy. 
Sometimes  a  clergyman  visited  the  little  flock ;  but  such  opportunities 
were  not  frequent,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr.  Gunn  continued  bis 
useful  labours  without  fee  or  reward.  But  his  family  was  now  increas- 
ing, and  his  circumstances  were  greatly  straitened.  At  length  he  de- 
termined to  seek  a  home  in  the  western  country,  which  already  presented 
a  wide  field  to  enterprise  and  industry.  He  first  removed,  about  the 
year  1793,  to  Windham,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Here  he  established  a  small  shop,  which  yielded  him  a  livelihood  suffi- 
cient for  his  moderate  wants.  He  soon  found  means  to  collect  a  few 
persons  together,  and  to  persuade  them  to  unite  with  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship.  He  commenced,  a  second  time,  his  voca- 
tion of  lay-reader ;  and  soon  experienced  the  gratification  of  finding  tliat 
his  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  The  number  of  attendants  gradually 
increased,  until  finally  they  organized  a  parish  and  obtained  a  clergy- 
man. But  Providence  did  not  permit  the  subject  of  our  memoir  to 
enjoy  the  spiritual  advantage  of  a  pastor.  He  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
lay-reader ;  and  by  the  silent  influence  of  a  blameless  life,  no  less  than 
by  his  direct  exertions,  he  was  to  promote  the  truth  among  those  who 
bad  few  opportunities  of  hearing  an  official  ambassador  of  God. 
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"  His  circamstaDces  becoming  again  embarrassed,  be  decided  on 
removing  into  the  fertile,  but  at  that  time,  almost  uninhabited  region, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio.  Accordingly,  having  punctually  paid  his  debts^ 
be  sallied  forth  with  a  light  heart  and  a  light  purse,  in  quest  of  new 
toils  and  new  means  of  usefulness. 

"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  that  Mr.  Gunn,  with  a  wife  and  five 
cbildren,  commenced  his  long  and  fatiguing  journey.  An  occurrence  of 
a  most  distressing  character  soon  wrung  the  affectionate  heart  of  our 
lay-reader,  and  tried  his  faith  to  the  utmost.  While  passing  through 
ibe  deep  forest,  one  of  his  children  fell  from  the  waggon,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  wheels.  With  his  own  hands 
the  afflicted  father  dug  a  grave  by  the  road-side,  and  having  read  the 
solemn  burial-service  of  the  Church,  committed  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  o&pring  to  their  kindred  dust.  In  the  month  of  November  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  embarked  with  his  family  and  little 
property  on  the  noble  river  which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  destination. 

*'  No  steam-boat  then  ploughed  the  western  waters ;  and  it  was  only 
in  long  and  narrow  vessels,  propelled  by  poles  or  dragged  by  ropes,  that 
the  hairdy  boatmen  could  ascend  the  current.  The  passengers  and  goods 
destined  for  places  down  the  stream  were  conveyed  in  fiat-boats  of  a 
temporary  construction,  which  were  broken  up  and  sold  when  the 
voyage  was  completed.  In  a  vessel  of  this  latter  kind^  Mr.  Gunn,  with 
his  little  all,  fioated  slowly  to  his  future  home. 

"At  length,  his  boat  was  made  fast  near  the  village  of  Portsmouth,  a 
place  containing  at  that  time  not  more  than  a  dozen  dwellings.  There 
was,  however,  a  dock-yard  in  the  vicinity  where  a  large  ship  was  after- 
wards built,  which  descended  the  river  1500  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  was  employed  in  the  trade  with  Europe. 

"  In  so  enterprising  a  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Gunn  was  not  idle.  He 
parcbased  a  small  farm,  and  diligently  employed  himself  in  felling  the 
trees,  breaking  up  the  rich  soil,  and  sowing  the  seeds  from  which  he 
hoped  to  provide  his  children's  bread.  And  now  the  Liturgy  was  heard 
probably  for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  Every  Sunday, 
the  lay-reader  collected  his  family  around  him,  and  united  with  them  in 
worship  and  praise.  For  many  years,  none  but  his  domestic  circle 
attended  on  these  occasions  -,  but  a  providential  circumstance  soon  en- 
larged his  congregation.  He  thought  it  expedient  to  sell  his  farm  and 
remove  into  the  village  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  established  himself  as 
a  cooper.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  not  the  only  churchman  in  the 
place )  but  that  there  were  a  few  others  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  in 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  These  gladly  attended  his  reading, 
and  assisted  with  their  responses.  About  this  time,  namely,  in  the  year 
1819,  he  received  the  grateful  intelligence  that  a  diocese  had  been  or- 
ganized in  Ohio,  and  a  bishop  elected  and  consecrated.  To  complete 
his  gratification,  he  learned  that  the  new  prelate  was  no  stranger  to  him. 
The  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  the  same  missionary  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  slept  under  his  roof,  and  dined  at  his  table  at  Windham,ia 
New  York,  was  now  his  bishop  in  the  Far  West.  Mr.  Gunn  immea 
ately  took  his  pen,  and  wrote  to  his  chief  shepherd.    He  stated  the  im- 
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portaoce  of  directly  comineDciog  regular  services  ia  Porismootli.  He 
mentioned  the  comfort  which  the  few  members  of  the  Church  in  that 
increasing  village  would  derive  from  an  episcopal  visit;  and  he  coocluded 
with  earnestly  reqoesting  the  bishop  either  to  come  himself^  or  send  some 
clergyman  to  visit  them  at  an  early  sea8oii."^*-p.  92 — 97. 

The  bishop  came,  organized  a  parish,  and,  in  the  want  of  a 
clergymani  appointed  Mr*  Gunn  lay-reader;  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds— 

*'  For  the  third  time»  oar  lay-reader  occupied  the  desk  ;  but  the  people 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  destitute  of  prayer-books,  and  could  not,  of 
course,  join  in  the  responses.  It  was  soon  disc30vered  that  a  printer  ia 
the  village  was  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  these  invalnable  ma- 
nuals of  devotion,  which  he  had  long  since  laid  away  as  mMaleaU^ 
They  were  immediately  purchased,  and  some  at  high  prices.  Money  was 
then  scarce,  and  one  person  actually  gave  twenty  bushels  of  com  lor  a 
single  prayer-book.  For  three  years  Mr.  Gunn  regulariy  perfoimed  the 
services.  During  this  period,  the  village  was  visited  roost  severely  by 
disease.  Many  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Church  militant  be- 
low  were  removed  to  the  Church  triumphant  above ;  and  after  aeveial 
unhealthy  seasons,  few  of  the  little  congregation  remained.  In  the  year 
1823,  a  clergyman  residing  in  ChilUcoUie,  fifty  miles  distant,  conseiited 
to  officiate  once  a  month  in  Portsmouth.  This  was  a  great  ben^t  to 
the  people,  and  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Gunn,  who  bad  now  attained  his 
sixtieth  year.  The  latter,  notwithstanding,  conducted  worship,  and  read 
a  sermon  on  the  intervening  Sundays  ;  and  after  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Kellogg,  the  clergyman,  left  Ohio,  he  again  took  the  entire  labour  opou 
himself.  All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  entirely  gratuitous,  and 
the  only  recompense  was  that  of  a  good  conscience. 

"  The  congregation,  now  exceedingly  small,  was  often  a  subject  of 
ridicule  to  the  thoughtless  and  the  prejudiced.  The  members  of  other 
denominations  also  frequently  importuned  the  few  Episcopalians  to  unite 
with  them,  on  the  assurance  that  a  Church  minister  could  never  be  ob- 
tained. But  the  little  community,  attached  by  conviction  to  tbe  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  Episcopacy,  never  ceased  to  persevere  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  tbe  way  of  truth.  In  1831,  they  obtained  a  convenieDt 
room  for  their  worship.  They  fitted  it  up  with  commodious  seats  and  a 
pulpit ;  and  here,  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  the  aged  lay- 
reader,  with  a  trembling  voice,  continued  to  conduct  their  devotions.  In 
the  month  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  he  officiated  for  the  last  time. 

'*  Having  been  just  ordained  a  deacon,  by  Bishop  Chase,  I  was  sent 
by  him  to  Portsmouth,  where  I  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
take  charge  of  the  feeble  congregation.  My  compensation  was  fixed  at 
200  dollars  {45 L)  a  year,  which,  with  an  additional  hundred  from  the 
Diocesan  Missionary  Society,  was  enough  to  support  existence  at  the  low 
prices  which  then  prevailed.  But  scarcely  had  I  officiated  once  in  my 
new  sphere  of  labour,  when  a  frightful  accident  befel  the  good  Mr. 
Gunn,  which  hastened  his  departure  from  the  world.  A  fire-engine  had 
reoenUy  been  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poitsmoatb,  and  the  ohi 
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jiiaD^  with  many  others  was  observing  its  operations*  The  person  who 
directed  the  jet  unfortunately  permitted  the  tube  to  fall^  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  stream  of  water  struck  Mr.  Gunn  in  the  face,  crushing 
his  right  eye»  and  completely  destroying  its  power  of  vision.  For  some 
time  his  cx>nditiou  was  extremely  precarious  5  and  it  was  feared  that  a 
total  loss  of  sight  would  be  the  result*  At  length  nature  rallied,  and  he 
recovered  strength  to  walk.  One  eye  was  spared  to  him,  but  his  former 
health  was  never  restored.  Yet  the  hope  of  immortality  brightened  upon 
him,  and  his  conversation  became  more  and  more  solemn  and  edifying. 
The  Church,  too,  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  which  was  the  last  crowning  act 
of  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 

*'  During  the  winter  following  the  accident,  he  one  day  requested  as 
many  of  the  parishioners  as  could  attend,  to  meet  him  on  importadt  bu- 
siness.    A  number  of  them  accordingly  assembled,  and  the  old  man, 
rising  from  his  seat,  represented  to  them  in  strong  terms  the  importance 
ai  building  a  chm'ch.     He  showed  them  that  no  considerable  accessions 
to  their  number  could  be  expected  until  a  distinct  building,  of  sufficient 
capacity,  and  easily  accessible  to  all,  had  been  obtained.     He  concluded 
almost  in  the  following  words :  '  You  know,  my  friends,  that  I  am  not 
rich,  and  that  twice  I  have  lost  my  all.     Yet  Providence  has  given  me 
enough,  and  my  property  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 
Of  this,  I  will  give  onc'third  towards  the  erection  of  the  proposed  edifice, 
on  condition  that  you  will  contribute  the  remainder  of  uie  necessary 
amount.'     This  offer  was  accepted  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  was  promptly  subscribed* 

"  But  the  lay»reader  lived  not  to  see  the  church  erected,  nor  even  its 
comerostone  laid.  A  few  months  after  his  generous  gift,  his  form  be- 
came emaciated,  and  he  was  soon  confined  entirely  to  his  bed 

^*  A  clergyman,  in  priest*s  orders,  visiting  Portsmouth  about  this  time, 
Mr.  Gunn  expressed  bis  desire  to  partake  of  the  holy  communion.  The 
sacred  rite  was  accordingly  administered  to  him,  and  he  expressed  the 
liveliest  joy  and  consolation.  Five  days  afterwards,  he  breathed  his  last 
in  perfect  peace,  having  almost  completed  his  seventieth  year.  Many 
hundred  persons  accompanied  his  remains  to  the  burial  ground  5  for  he 
had  been  a  friend  to  fdl,  and  had  been  long  regarded  as  an  example  of 
^iprightness  and  integrity." — ^pp.  98 — 103. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Church,  though  deprived  of 
all  external  aids  towards  its  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  unity, 
yet  is  recognized  and  joined,  in  those  regions  of  religious  extra- 
vagance, as  the  Catholic  Church  should  be,  on  the  ground  of  the 
consistency,  definiteness,  and  stability  of  its  creed.  Persons  of 
the  most  opposite  sentiments,  enthusiasts,  and  (so  called)  Uni- 
tarians, seem  in  this  respect  to  look  upon  her  with  interest  and 
consideration  and  to  be  drawn  to  her.  We  hardly  know  whether 
to  regard  the  following  as  a  pleasant  specimen  of  it  or  not,  but 
^e  give  it  in  Mr.  Caswall's  words* 
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**  I  took  tbe  steam-boat  for  New  York  on  Satarday,  and  had  a  delight- 
ful voyage  dowa  the  Connecticut  river.  On  the  way  I  entered  freely 
into  conversation  with  a  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  passenger,  who 
proved  to  be  a  Unitarian  from  Massachusetts.  Pointing  to  the  Episco- 
pal churches  which  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  stream^  he  remarked, 
'  Ah  !  if  those  churches  had  been  in  Massachusetts  there  would  have 
been  few  Unitarians.'  He  explained  himself  by  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  Unitarians  objected  not  so  much  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity taught  by  the  Church,  as  to  the  unpalatable,  and  as  be  said,  tbe 
revolting  manner  in  which  Christianity  was  presented  by  tbe  ortbodox 
congregational  divines." — pp.  149,   150. 

Certainly  the  excesses  of  sectarianism  in  the  North  American 
States  are  such,  that  one  need  not  be  of  a  Socinian  turn  to  be 
disgusted  with  them.     Besides  the  old  Calvinistic  Baptists,  there 
are  the  Free-will,  the  Seventh-day,  and  the  Six-principle  Baptists; 
the  Christian  Baptists,  who  deny  the  proper  Divinity  of  Christ; 
and  tbe  Campbellite  Baptists,  many  of  whom  are  but  in  part  be- 
lievers in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  modify  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment.    Besides  these  there  are  the  Seed  or  Snake  Baptists,  who, 
carrying  out  the  Calvinistic  system,  divide  mankind  by  a  rigid  line 
into  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent;  and 
lastly,  the  Dunkers,  who  are  principally  German  Baptists,  and 
who  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  a  long  robe  with  a  girdle  and  hood, 
let  their  beards  grow,  feed  on  roots  and  vegetables,  live  men 
with  men  and  women  with  women,  not  meeting  even  in  their 
devotions,  have  each  his  own  cell,  a  bench  for  a  bed,  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  admit  works  of  supererogation,  and  deny  tbe 
eternity  of  future  punishment.     This  strange  mockery  of  Catholic 
Truth  numbers  as  many  as  30,000  adherents.     As  to  the  Calvin- 
istic varieties  they  go  the  lengths  in  numerous  instances  of  even 
considering  the  religious  education  of  children  as  a  sacrilegious 
interference  with  the  work  of  divine  grace.     Among  the  Metho- 
dists the  same  disorders  prevail  which  marked  their  first  rise  in 
England.     In  their  camp   meetings  "  sermons  and  exhortatioDs 
succeed  each  other  in  quick  succession ;  the  most  lively  hymns  are 
sung  perhaps  for  an  hour  together,  and  extempore  prayers  are  of- 
fered with  extreme  force  of  language  and  energy  of  action.  The  peo- 
ple become  powerfully  excited;  they  shout  'Glory'  and 'Amen;' 
they  scream,  jump,  roar,  and  clap  their  hands,  and  even  fall  into 
swoons,   convulsions,    and    death-like   trances;"    manifestations 
which  are  far  more  like  the  work  of  evil  spirits  than  of  Him  who 
on  earth  *'  did  not  strive,  nor  cry,"  nor  make  '*  His  voice  heard  in 
the  streets."     Of  the  Quakers,  Mr.  Caswall  tells  us,  one-third 
have  lately  declared  themselves  Unitarians.     Besides  these  there 
are,  among  other  sects,  600,000  Universalis ts,  who  teach  the 
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annihilation  of  the  wicked;  6000  Shakers  or  followers  of  Ann 
X^ee^ivhom  they  consider  the  woman  mentioned  in  Revelations,  xii.^ 
and  who  have  all  things  common,  lead  a  single  life,  and  dance  in 
divine  worship ;  and  the  Mormonites,  who  being  the  only  sect  of 
pure  American  origin,  shall  be  described  in  Mr.  Caswall's  words : 

"  The  Mormonites  are  the  victims,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  actors, 
of  one  of  the  grossest  impostures  ever  palmed  on  the  credulity  of  man. 
Their  delusion  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  prevailing  and  plausible 
opinion,  which  derives  the  descent  of  the  American  Indians  from  the  ten 
lost  tribes  of  Israel.    The  Mormonites  assert,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish   kings,  an  Israelite  embarked  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  after 
many  adventures,  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  arrived  on  the  American  coast. 
To  this  individual  various  revelations  were  committed,  which  were  written 
on  golden  plates,  and  hidden  under  a  stone  in  that  part  of  the  country 
now  known  as  the  state  of  New  York.     In  process  of  time,  viz.  in  the 
year  1 829,  an  angel  appeared  to  a  man  residing  in  the  vicinity,  and  di- 
rected bis  attention  to  the  spot  where  the  precious  deposit  was  concealed. 
He  searched  and  found  the  golden  plates  -,  but  the  language  inscribed 
upon  tbem  was  unknown.     He  was  accordingly  furnished  with  some 
talismanic  power,  by  which  he  translated  the  original,  word  by  word, 
and  thus  produced  the  *  Book  of  Mormon.'      This  is  a  singular  tissue 
of  absurdities,  not  wholly  devoid  of  ingenuity.     There  are  fifteen  books, 
which  fill  a  duodecimo  volume  of  588  pages,  first  published  by  Joseph 
Smith,  of  Ontario  county.  New  York.    It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
intended  as  a  hoax,  with  the  further  object  of  deriving  profit  from  the  sale 
of  the  book.     It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  original  golden 
plates  have  never  been  produced.     The  Mormonites  assert  that  the  Land 
of  Promise  is  beyond  the  Mississippi.      They  also  declare  that  they  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  working  miracles.    They  consider  the  study  of  the  He* 
brew  language  to  be  a  religious  duty  ;  and  at  one  of  their  settlements, 
in  Ohio,  they  recently  engaged  the  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  distinguished 
Hebrew  teacher,  to  instruct  the  whole  community.  They  already  amount 
to  12,000."-— pp.322,  323, 

In  reading  such  accounts,  how  are  we  thrown  back  into  the 

times  of  early  Church-history,  and  find  ourselves  among  the  Va- 

lentinians,Marcionites,  Cataphrygians,  Ebionites,  Manichees,  and 

all  the  other  prodigies  to  which  the  presence  of  the  true  Church 

gave  rise,  as  the  sun  breeds  reptiles !  and  as  the  Church  in  those 

early  times  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  amid  them  all, 

so  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  even  in  these  fallen  times  she 

has  so  much  of  her  ancient  glory  left  her,  as  to  eat  them  up  like 

Aaron's  rod,  and  to  grow  and  increase  while  they  fall  to  pieces. 

Nay,  trader  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  sorry  to  be  told, 

even  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  by  means  of  its  numerous  and 

well-conducted  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  daily  acquiring  a  more 

powerful  hold  upon  the  public  mind ;  for  it  is  better  to  belong  to 
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any  portion  of  the  one  true  Church,  than  to  sectaries,  who,  not 
to  dwell  on  their  doctrines,  do  not  even  profess  to  belong  to  it. 

But  to  return :  Mr.  Caswall  informs  us  that  in  the  towns  and 
villages  along  the  New  York  canal  the  *'  disorders  and  divisions 
among  sectarian  bodies  have  brought  multitudes  within  the  fold 
of  the  Church." — p.  1 15.  £lsewhere  he  tells  us  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  her  members  have  originally  belonged  to  one  or  other 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  "  have  united  with  ber  from  i 
sincere  and  intelligent  preference." — p.  332.  And,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  that  "  probably  more  than  half  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  certainly  almost  half  the  bishops,  have  been  originally 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Methodists  or  Baptists." 

Mr.  Caswall  furnishes  us  with  some  instances  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  converted  from  the  sectarian  communions. 
First  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Chase,  who  is  well  known  to 
many  persons  in  England, 

**  Bishop  Chase  is  a  native  of  Cornish,  a  smdl  town  in  the  westeni 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  His  ancestors  were  English  dis- 
senters, and  emigrated  to  America  nearly  a  bandred  yean  ago.  He  was 
himself  educated  in  the  Congregational  or  Independent  persuasion,  and 
eontinued  his  attachment  to  those  principles  until  the  year  1 795,  wbeo 
nearly  the  whole  of  bis  father's  family  conformed  to  the  Liturgy,  and 
became  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  A  candid  examination  of 
the  Prayer-book,  and  of  the  important  subject  of  an  apostolical  sacoes* 
sion,  were  among  the  principal  reasons  which  led  to  this  remarkable 
change.  Philander  Chase,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  being  seriousijr 
inclined,  and  viewing  with  sorrow  the  feeble  state  of  the  Church,  re* 
solved  to  devote  himself  to  the  clerical  oAce.  Accordingly,  after  severs! 
years  of  close  application  to  study,  under  the  tuition  of  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  then  officiating  as  a  parish  minister  in  Albany,  be 
received  holy  orders  in  1798,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  religion  in  tbb  new  settlements  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York."— pp.  22,  23. 

Another,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Caswall,  is  the  present  Rector  of 
Bethel,  in  Vermont,  who 

"  is  a  venerable  English  gentleman,  once  a  strong  dissenter,  and  the 
minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  in  the  mother  country.  Hav- 
ing arrived  in  America,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  vntb  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  convinced  that  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the  dis- 
senters originally  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  had  been  fully 
removed  in  this  country.  After  due  consideration,  he  was  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ultimately  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
and  elected  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Bethel.  He  is  a  faithful  and  la- 
borious pastor,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  apostolic  succession  sod 
other  distinctive  principles  of  Episcopacy/' — pp.  140,  141. 

Dr.  Cooke,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following  extract,  was  a 
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Professor  in  the  Medical  School  at  Lexington,  and  is  kuo\i'n  by 
a  work  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

**  Educated  in  Virginia^  and  connected  with  some  distinguished  fa- 
milies in  England,  Dr.  Cooke  spent  his  youth  among  the  best  society, 
and  in  habitual  intercourse  with  the  most  cultivated  minds.  Sceptical 
opinions  were  then  unhappily  prevalent>  and  he  imbibed  the  poison  which 
has  destroyed  so  many  of  the  inconsiderate  and  unreflecting.  While 
still  a  young  man,  he  was  induced,  by  a  happy  curiosity,  to  purchase  of 
an  itinerant  book-pedlar,  a  work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He 
took  it  home,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  applied  his  whole  faculties 
to  the  study  of  the  interesting  subject.  His  naturally  strong  mind  felt 
the  entire  force  of  the  argument,  and  his  native  straightforwardness  led 
him  to  an  instant  avowal  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  his  senti- 
ments. 

*'  Knowing  as  yet  nothing  of  Church  history,  he  was  not  adequate  to 
make  a  proper  choice  of  a  denomination,  but  immediately  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodists,  partly  on  account  of  their  locid  proximity, 
and  partly  through  a  just  admiration  of  their  energy  and  zeal.  For 
many  years  he  remained  an  active  and  influential  member  of  that  sect, 
and  some  time  elapsed  after  his  appointment  as  professor  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Medical  School>  before  any  further  change  was  effected  in  bis  senti- 
ments. At  length  Dr.  Chapman's  sermons  on  the  Church  were  pub- 
lished, and  produced  on  his  mind  a  strong  apprehension  that  the  Ameri* 
can  Methodists  might  be  in  a  state  of  schism.  He  again  shut  himself 
up  in  his  study,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  the  perusal  of  such  works 
00  the  subject  as  he  could  procure. 

''  During  this  investigation,  he  attended  no  place  of  worship,  and  de«> 
termined  to  attend  none  until  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering  the  true 
Church.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Scripture  as  well  as 
primitive  antiquity  concurred  in  requiring  an  external  commission  derived 
from  Christ  through  his  Apostles,  as  the  only  warrant  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  ministerial  office.  He  became  convinced,  also^  that  the  p06«- 
iessiou  of  such  a  ministry  was  a  necessary  mark  of  the  true  Church,  and 
that  all  religious  bodies  destitute  of  that  ministry  are  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  primitive  fold.  By  the  light  of  ecclesiastical  history  he 
now  traced  the  Apostolic  succession  through  the  eariy  Church,  and 
found  it  still  existing  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  as  well  as  in 
the  Episcopal  Churdies  of  England  and  America.  A  Romanist  he  conld 
not  become,  because  ecclesiastical  history  had  shown  him  the  origin  of 
Koman  Catholic  errors,  and  the  superior  purity  of  antiquity.  He  there- 
fore connected  himself  with  the  American  Episcopal  Church :  since  here 
he  found  all  that  is  best  in  Romanism  without  its  corruptions  5  all  that 
is  valuable  among  the  dissenters,  without  their  disorders. 

*'  He  afterwards  imported  from  abroad,  at  a  great  expensci  an  admi- 
rable library,  containing  most  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the  volumi- 
nous writings  of  former  times  on  the  subject  of  Church  history.  His 
convictions  were  complete,  and  he  devoted  his  time  and  money,  with 
ansparing  liberality,  to  the  diffusion  of  those  important  truths  which  he 
had  so  providentially  acquired/' — p.  226 — 228. 
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Dr.  Chapman^  who  is  mentioned  in  the  last  extract,  is  a  vigor 
ous  and  striking  writer.     No  wonder  that  thoughtful  men 
over  to  the  Churchy  when  a  powerful  cause  has  such  powei 
advocates.     We  have  put  one  of  his  works  at  the  bead  of 
article ;  and  it  will  contribute  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  pi 
state  of  the  American  Church,  (which  is  one  chief  reason  for 
selecting  the  subject,)  if  we  here  set  before  him  some  specii 
of  Dr.  Chapman's  writings.     If  we  chose  to  be  hypercritical, 
should  confess  that  we  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  toi 
of  all  that  occurs  in  the  following  quotations;  but  we  make  thei 
to  show  the  effective  way  in  which  American  preachers  urge  thel 
unity  and  stability  of  the  Church  against  the  discordance  audi 
variations  of  the  sects  around  her. 

Take,  for  instance^  the  following  noble  passage. 

"  I  will  even  suppose  that  the  Scriptures  were  silent  upon  the  sobjed»| 
so  as  to  leave  it  qptionable  with  as  to  have  the  ministry  we  pleased, 
only  insisting  upon  uniformity,  yet  would  there  be  insuperable  difficd* 
ties  attending  a  resort  to  that  which  is  Presbyterian,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  rival  claims,  which  would  forthwith  make  their  de-| 
mands  upon  our  choice.  Decision  must  be  had  between  two  and  three 
hundred  sects,  and  as  many  creeds.  Out  of  such  a  labyrinth  of  confused 
and  devious  paths,  which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  Ye  cannot  tell,  for  that 
would  to  agree,  and  to  agree  ye  will  not.  Were  the  selection  to  be 
made  by  us,  the  clamour  of  the  unselected  would  never  be  appeased,  be- 
cause the  pretensions  of  many  are  about  equal,  and  the  residue  are  in- 
disposed to  abate  a  fraction  of  their  crudest  dogmas.  But  were  tbe 
question  first  narrowed  down  to  the  ministry  alone,  and  ye  were  to  select 
the  episcopal  on  tbe  ground  of  its  apostolic  origin,  there  would  not  be 
two  or  three  hundred,  there  would  not  be  two  churches  to  distract  yoar 
attention.  Our  Church  is  one  and  indivisible.  Had  it  as  many  cmds 
as  your  Presbyterianism  admits  of,  it  could  not  be  the  pillar  and  groaod 
of  the  truth.  A  great  many  good  things  may  be  extracted  from  your 
several  communions.  But  what  of  this  ?  We  want  them  all  in  one, 
and  the  Church  is  that  one.  Come  then,  beloved  brethren^  all  ye  who 
have  hitherto  wearied  vourselves  with  endless  divisions  and  heresies, 
come,  renounce  them  all,  and  enter  into  the  ark  which  God  batb  pre- 
pared for  the  salvation  of  his  saints,  when  the  deluge  of  wrath  shall 
overwhelm  the  host  of  the  ungofdly.  Never  should  ye  suffer  it  to  escape 
from  your  memory,  that '  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  be  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word.'  It  may  satisfactorily  account  to  you  for  the  zeal  with  which 
her  cause  is  advocated,  and  the  immensity  of  her  blessings  tendered  to 
your  acceptance.  But  whatever  may  be  your  thoughts,  and  whatever 
your  decision,  however  ye  may  acknowledge  or  withstand  the  institutions 
of  God,  unite  with  or  keep  aloof  from  the  Bride  of  his  Anointed^  tbe 
strength  of  my  attachment  will  not  be  impaired,  it  can  only  increase 
with  increasing  years,  only  fail  to  glow  within  my  heart,  when  that 


t. 
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heart  shall  become  cold  and  still  for  ever.  '  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not 
hold  my  peace^  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  right- 
eousness thereof  go  forth  as  brightness^  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a 
lamp  that  bameth.    Amen.'  *' — p.  374. 

In  another  place  he  sajs, 

"  I  believe  it  was  the  learned  Dissenter^  Selden,  who  said  *  Scruta- 
mini  Scripturas'  (Search  the  Scriptures) ,  these  two  words  have  un- 
done the  world  i  because  Christ  spoke  them  to  his  disciples,  therefore 
we  must  all,  meu,  women  and  children,  read  and  interpret  the  Scrip* 
tares.*  He  does  not  mean  to  cast  reproach  on  their  general  perusal ; 
or,  if  he  does^  God  forbid  !  that  any  man  should  countenance  the  in- 
sanity of  such  a  project.  But  the  crude  and  fanciful  interpretations  of 
ignorance,  these,  certainly,  should  call  out  the  marked  disapprobation  of 
every  true  friend  of  Jesus.  They  have  brought  into  existence  the  many 
sects  of  Shakers,  Ranters,  Sandemauians,  Dunkers,  Southcotians,  Mor* 
monists,  with  a  long,  long  list  of  equally  blind  fanatics.  And  when 
private  individuals  have  followed  up  their  miserable  glosses  upon  the 
sacred  text,  by  assuming  the  clerical  office,  or  the  more  enlightened  de- 
nominations have  conferred  it  upon  the  merest  drivellers  in  biblical 
knowledge,  then,  indeed,  we  may  feel  with  Selden,  that  if  the  world  be 
not  undone,  the  Christian  part  of  it  is  sadly  annoyed  and  disfigured  by 
all  manner  of  strange  conceits  and  superstitious  practices.  In  these 
United  States,  there  are  hundreds  of  preachers  who  cannot  even  read 
the  Bible  they  undertake  to  expound.  The  qualification  of  others  is 
limited  to  vociferation  and  riot,  excitement  and  passion,  incredible  tales 
and  incoherent  exclamations.  Sermons  have  degenerated  into  a  dis- 
connected series  of  anecdote,  and  pastoral  visits  into  convenient  vehicles 
for  the  retail  of  gossip.  For  the  form  of  sound  words  we  have  jargon. 
For  the  excellency  of  sound  doctrine,  multitudes  are  destined  to  listen 
to  the  vagaries  and  the  cant  of  empiricism/' — p.  349. 

In  another  sermon,  when  engaged  in  answering  the  position 
which  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  sectarianism,  that  the  Church 
16  the  better  for  division,  he  thus  speaks : 

**  Far  the  largest  part  of  the  world  is  still  unenlightened  by  its  only 
moral  luminary.  And  on  the  supposition  that  the  original  Apostles  were 
to  re-appear  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  heathen  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  what,  I  demand, 
would  he  the  course  adopted  by  them,  the  system  they  would  deem  it 
advisable  to  employ  ?  Would  they  fashion  themselves  after  their  former 
conduct,  or  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  ye  have 
had,  in  new,  and,  to  them,  untried  developments.  Consider,  then,  that 
if  the  Apostles,  under  such  circumstances,  were  to  pursue  their  previous 
coarse,  it  would  be  in  strict  conformity  to  the  directions  Jesus  gave  them 
when  '  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.'  He 
was  for  one  Church,  and  they  would  be  for  one,  the  same  over  which 
be  presided  as  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls.  He  said  no- 
thing about  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  or 
the  other  Dissenters,  and  the  like  silence  would  be  preserved  by  them, 
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unlets  indeed  tbe  rebake  should  be  given,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  my  prior  publication.  '  Every  one  of  yon  saith,  I  am  of  Calvin,  and 
I,  of  Brown,  and  I,  of  Munzer,  and  I,  of  Wesley,  is  Christ  divided?' 
He  must  have  known  the  most  eligible  mode  of  propagating  tbe  religion 
be  came  to  reveal,  and  they  would  not  venture  to  claim  tbe  honour  of 
discovering  a  more  lively  and  experimental  way.  Great  difficulties  also, 
brethren,  would  necessarily  attend  tbe  preference  on  their  part  of  yoor 
ecclesiastical  polity.  Not  more  than  twenty  Apostles  are  menticmed  in 
the  Scriptures.  Many  of  yon  insist  that  there  were  thirteen  only  who 
enjoyed  this  high  dignity.  And  supposing  these  to  be  now  engaged  in 
evangelizing  the  ^agan  nations,  on  your  multitudinous  system  of  sects, 
each  individual  would  be  obliged  to  found  some  fifteen  or  twenty  dis- 
cordant churches,  in  order  to  include  the  two  or  three  hundred,  which 
have  contrived  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  Christian  worid. 
In  what  strange  inconsistency  therefore  would  all  this  involve  the  cIkmo 
of  Christ.  It  would  not  be  enough  for  the  Apostles  to  set  up  severally 
some  one  of  tbe  principal  religious  denominations,  putting  tbe  whole 
college  at  irreconcileable  variance  with  each  other.  Not  only  must  John 
advocate  Episcopacy,  and  James,  Presbyterianism ;  Peter,  the  theologicsl 
unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  Thomas,  a  Trinity  in  Unity  3  Philip, 
everlasting  happiness  to  tbe  righteous  only,  with  the  like  duration  of 
misery  to  the  unrighteous,  and  Bartholomew,  the  more  gratifying  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation ;  Jude,  tbe  baptism  of  infants,  and  Matthew, 
its  limitation  to  believers ;  Andrew,  the  perpetuity  of  the  sacraments, 
and  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  their  eventual  disuse;  /arnes,  the  son  of  AI- 
phasus,  baptism  by  sprinkling,  and  Matthias,  by  immersion;  Pbnl,  the 
Supra,  and  Barnabas,  the  Sub-lapsarian  dogma ;  Timothy,  an  unlimited, 
and  Titus,  a  limited  atonement  $  Silas,  a  personal,  and  Epapbroditos,  a 
spiritual  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years  ;— 
but  in  addition  to  this,  every  one  of  tbe  Apostles  roust  prepare  biosself 
to  bring  forward  at  least  twenty  different  sects,  and  school  bis  conscience 
to  contend  earnestly  for  tbe  faith  of  as  many  opposing  creeds.  Instead 
of  the  prayer  of  Christ  being  strictly  fulfilled,  *  Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they 
may  be  one,  as  we  are ;'  instead  of  such  fulfilment,  principles  mast  he 
embraced  and  carried  out  of  this  nature, — divide  and  subdivide,  contradict 
each  other  and  contradict  your  own  selves,  create  this  schism  in  one 
place  and  that  in  another,  pronounce  justification  to  be  by  faith  in  tbe 
morningi  and  by  works  in  tbe  afternoon.  So  shall  *  ye  continue  in  my 
word,'  and  be  '  my  disciples  indeed  5*  '  ye  shall  know  tbe  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

"  Where  then  is  the  sectarian  so  entirely  void  of  reason,  as  to  believe 
that  were  the  Apostles  now  conversant  with  men,  they  would  proceed  to 
Christianize  the  heathen,  on  this  antagonizing  plan,  rather  than  confide 
in  tbe  old  paths,  wherein  they  were  once  divinely  trained  to  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer  >  Placed  in  an  attitude  so  glaringly  absard, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  fatuity  of  intellect,  excessive  and 
incurable  as  this.  Madmen  only  could  subscribe  to  such  madness; 
knaves  alone,  to  its  coming  within  the  bounds  of  credibility.    It  is  one 
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thing  to  eulogize  disoDion  and  contradiction,  when,  in  the  revolution  of 
ages,  they  have  been  gradually  introduced,  and  another  to  ascribe  their 
origin  to  the  instruction  of  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Often  does  the  natural  world  bring  forth  monsters, 
and  in  the  nursery  of  schism  their  parturition  is  by  no  means  rare.  But 
inspiration  is  an  infallible  security  against  all  error.  Inspired  men  could 
not  be  left  to  fasten  a  medley  of  contradictions  upon  the  Divine  decree.. 
The  Church  proclaimed  by  them,  whether  it  were  yesterday,  to-day,  or 
to-morrow,  must  of  necessity  be  one,  even  as  God  himself  is  one/' — pp« 
333,  334. 

And  now,  having  said  enough  by  way  of  introducing  the  reader 
to  the  American  Church  in  its  present  state,  we  proceed  to  our 
main  point,  which  is  as  follows.     We  have  been  surveying  the 
remarkable  birth  of  this  Church  out  of  the  ashes;  its  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  succession ;  its  silent  cherishing  of  it  when 
obtained ;  and  afterwards  its  sudden  and  vigorous  development. 
Yet  there  is  a  very  great  deal  to  do  still  in  America  in  the  way 
of  both  the  extension  and  the  development  of  the  apostolical 
principle ;  extension  through  the  body  of  Churchmen,  develop- 
ment as  regards  itself.     The  former  of  these  deficiencies  every  one 
will  admit ;  many  of  its  members  do  not  yet  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
succession,  though  the  number  of  maintainers  is  increasing.   So  far, 
however,  every  thing  is  as  we  could  wish ;  nothing  substantial  can 
be  done  in  a  hurry.    *'  A  great,  and  it  is  believed,  an  increasing 
number  of  the  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Caswall,  *'  are  strong  in  their 
assertion  of  the  apostolical  succession,  and  decline  ecclesiastical 
intercourse  with  dissenting  bodies." — p.  331.    Again :  **  In  every 
diocese  there  are  very  many,  sometimes  a  great  majority  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  habitually  consider  their 
bishop  as  possessed  of  apostolical  authority,  transmitted  in  an 
unbroken  chain  from  the  primitive  ages.    This  opinion  gives  a 
dignity  to  the  office  in  the  estimation  of  the  religious,  such  as 
no  temporal  wealth  and  no  worldly  titles  could  confer." — 'p.  86. 
All  this  is  as  well  as  it  could  be ;  but  what  we  are  anxious  about, 
what  meets  with  serious  impediments,  and  is  seldom  even  recog- 
nized as  desirable,  is  the  second  of  the  above  desiderata,  the  full 
and  unreserved  development  of  the  apostolical  principle  itself. 
American  Christians  possess  and  profess  a  high  gift;  but  as  yet 
they  appear  scarcely  to  understand,  any  more  than  ourselves, 
what  that  possession  and  profession  involve.    We  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  what  we  have  to  say  to  this  point ;  perhaps  we  may 
be  somewhat  free;    but  if  we  speak   with  good  temper  and  a 
kind  purpose,  which  we  hope  we  shall,  we  have  a  right  to  some 
portion  of  that  republican  liberty  which  our  brethren  allow  to 
each  other  and  consider  a  virtue.     To  convey  our  meaning,  we 
must  begin  some  way  back,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  ambitious. 
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All  systems,  then,  which  live  and  are  substantive,  depend  on 
some  or  other  inward  principle  or  doctrine,  of  which  they  are  the 
development.    They  are  not  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  atoms 
from  without,  but  the  expansion  of  a  moral  element  from  within. 
They  cannot  die  a  natural  death  till  this  moral  element  dies, 
though  of  course,  they,  as  every  thing  below,  may  be  overcome 
by  violence.     But  they  are  indestructible  considered  internally, 
while  their  informing  principle  continues;   for  it  is  their  life. 
They  have  nothing  within  of  a  self-destructive  nature;    every 
thing  is  evolved  from  one  and  the  same  formula ;  part  cannot 
quarrel  with  part,  both  being  results  or  transformations  of  one. 
Their  parts  cohere,  not  from  any  immediate  junction  or  direct 
association,  but  because  they  all  spring  from  a  principle,  and  in  that 
principle  resolve.     While  their  inward  life  remains,  they  repair 
their  losses ;  if  existing  portions  are  cut  off,  they  put  out  fresh 
branches.     But  when  that  goes,  they  are  no  more;  they  bave  no 
being,  they  dissolve.     However  fair  they  may  look  for  a  time, 
whether  state,  nation,  society,  church,  university,  moral  agent, 
they  are  dead ;  and  if  they  continue  in  appearance,  still  they  are 
but  phantoms,  kept  together  by  extraneous  influences  acting  for 
extraneous  purposes.     Unity  without  is  a  result  of  unity  within; 
but  when  there  is  nothing  real  within,  what  appears  is  as  little 
real  and  substantive  as  a  man's  face  in  a  glass,  which  is  not  the 
bodily  development  of  a  soul,  but  the  result  of  certain  external 
laws  of  matter.    And,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  are  in  the  world 
a  great  number  of  these  unreal  beings  and  mockeries,  whether  iu 
politics,  religion,  or  morals;  things  like  card-houses,  or  scenes  in 
a  playhouse,  which  make  up  an  effect,  but  have  no  inside; — 
standing  by  the  force  of  habit  because  no  one  meddles  with  them, 
and  crumbling  to  bits  directly  they  are  touched,  or  patched  up 
and  made  decent  by  the  interest  of  parties,  or  recommended  by 
the  character  or  influence  of  individuals.     Such  a  creature  of 
time  and  chance  many  men  have  thought  and  think  our  own 
Church  to  be  ;  and  such  she  is  proved  not  to  be,  as  in  ten  thou- 
sand other  ways,  so  especially  as  we  noticed  in  the  outset,  by  her 
vigorous  offshoots  growing  up  in  the  West.  She  scattered  some  of 
her  flowers  in  the  wilderness ;  and,  while  for  a  time  they  seemed 
to  die,  a  spirit  at  length  was  found  within  them,  which  rose,  throve, 
and  at  length  took  outward  shape  like  her  own.  Thus  she  proved 
herself  to  be  a  living  principle :  she  showed  that  her  very  dust  is 
spiritual ;  that  a  soul  is  in  her  smallest  portions;   that  when  she 
imparts  herself  anywhere,  be  it  in  small  or  great  measure,  she  gives 
herself  whole  and  entire  ;  she  cannot  give  part  of  herself;  she  gives 
spirit  not  matter,  and  by  the  energy  of  existence,  multiplies  images 
of  herself  on  every  side.     How  unequal  to  great  purposes,  how 
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shapeless  and  how  unorganized  were  the  companies  which  roamed 
firom  her  bosom  to  the  American  continent  f  Without  the  look 
of  a  Church  and  without  the  knowledge  of  their  want.  But  a 
Church  was  m  them,  and  when  they  came  together  in  one,  the 
spirit  spake  out.  The  word  was  in  their  hearts  as  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  their  bones,  and  they  were  weary  of  forbearing  and 
could  not  stay.  They  had  been  without  bishops^  without  ordi- 
nancesy  scattered  among  the  mixed  multitude  of  sectarianism 
and  heresy;  but  they  were  different  from  them  within,  though  in 
outward  respects  alike.  They  had  a  creative  principle  in  them, 
which  the  others  had  not.  Others  might  tend  to  utter  apostasy. 
Puritans  might  become  Socinians ;  Baptists  might  form  and  re- 
form, resolve  and  change  like  a  caleidoscope ;  Shakers,  Dunkers, 
Swedenborgians,  Mormonites,  might  flit  around  them,  but  they, 
through  God's  mercy,  were  what  they  were  and  nothing  else. 
They  were  ever  tending  upwards,  not  downwards,  struggling 
upwards  amid  obstacles  to  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel,  and,  if 
let  alone,  then,  by  the  power  of  the  gift  in  them,  ever  developing 
into  Churches,  breaking  forth  into  the  Apostolic  polity  and  the 
Catholic  faith. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  obstacles  might  keep  them  down,  and  im- 
pede,  or  mutilate,  or  distort  the  development  of  the  heavenly 
seed ;  and  this,  it  would  appear,  is  more  or  less  the  actual  condi- 
tion  of  every  Church  all  over  the  world.  None  is  fully  and  sim- 
ply developed  into  its  full  proportions,  toUs  numeris  absoluta; 
all  meet  with  external  impediments,  not  the  same  everywhere, 
but  some  or  other  which  succeed  in  distorting  and  crippling 
them.  One  suffers  from  the  influence  of  the  temporal  power, 
another  from  heathen  masters,  a  third  from  the  popular  voice,  a 
fourth  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  a  fifth  from  national  im- 
provements,  or  civil  institutions.  One  and  all  are  tempted  and 
more  or  less  warped  by  fear  of  man,  or  covetousness,  or  sloth,  or 
desire  of  rule,  or  present  expediency,  or  the  pride  of  reason. 
The  inward  principle  develops  a  certain  way,  but  partially  and 
unequally,  issuing  in  an  inconsistent,  or  inchoate,  or  dispropor-* 
tionate  creed  and  polity.  The  American  Church,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  as  being  in  her  infancy,  cannot  hope  to  be  free 
from  this  imperfection.  In  saying  this  we  are  bringing  no  heavy 
charge  against  her,  since  we  as  little  arrogate  such  a  good  and 
perfect  gift  to  any  of  ourselves  as  to  our  American  brethren. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  profess  to  have  attained,  another  to  pro- 
fess the  necessity  of  attainment ;  one  thing  to  aim  at,  another  not 
to  seek  or  comprehend,  unity  of  idea  and  action.  And  at  this 
day,  it  is  our  habit,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  neither  to 
desire  nor  understand  real  unity, — not  to  take  in  the  idea  that 
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effects  follow  from  causes^  and  that  a  contradiction  is  self-de- 
structive ;  but  to  call  it  moderation  and  judgment  to  sit  down 
deliberately  between  two  stools  or  to  leap  into  the  ditch,  and 
ultraism  to  clear  it,  extravagance  to  dare  to  be  consistent  and  to 
endure  the  conclusions  of  our  admitted  premises.  Instead  of 
viewing  the  Gospel  system  as  a  living  growth,  like  **  some  tall 
palm/'  beautiful  as  being  at  once  one  and  many*  we  build  it  up 
course  by  course,  as  we  spread  our  layers  of  brick  and  mortar* 
Our  architecture  at  the  present  day  is  a  type,  or  rather  an  effect, 
of  our  state  of  mind.  The  lines  of  our  buildings  do  not  flow 
on,  nor  their  arms  expand,  and  return  into  themselves,  as  being 
the  expansion  of  one  whole  idea,  but  we  seem  to  be  ever  congra- 
tulating ourselves  we  have  got  so  far,  and  to  be  asking  *'  Wbat 
shall  we  do  next  ?  " — range  rising  upon  range,  and  mass  placed 
aside  of  mass,  without  even  the  merit  of  being  excrescences.  And 
we  make  up  for  want  of  meaning  in  the  whole  by  stress  and  ear- 
nestness in  the  parts ;  we  lavish  decorations  on  bit  by  bit,  till 
what  was  at  first  unmeaning,  ends  by  being  self-contradictory. 

Now  as  to  the  American  Church,  it  has  been  her  privilege  to 
begin  with  so  clear  an  announcement  of  that  rudimental  truth  on 
which  all  true  Churches  rest,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  she  is 
destined,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  advance  onward  to  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  its  perfect  fulness.  She  has  got  it  in  her,  and 
with  gratitude  we  add,  that  the  most  considerable  of  her  bishops, 
living  and  dead,  have  developed  it  accurately  no  little  way.  They 
have  gone  forward  from  one  truth  to  another ;  from  the  Apos- 
tolic commission  to  the  succession,  from  the  succession  to  the 
office, — in  the  office  they  have  discerned  the  perpetual  priest' 
hood,  in  the  priesthood  the  perpetual  sacrifice,  in  the  sacrifice 
the  glory  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  power  as  a  fount  of  grace, 
and  its  blessedness  as  a  gate  of  heaven.  They  had  felt  and 
taught  most  persuasively  ^the  unearthly  supernatural  state  in 
which  all  Christians  stand,  and  their  real  communion  in  the  invi- 
sible kingdom  of  God.  You  would  not  know  whether  you  were 
in  America  or  England  while  their  books  were  before  you,  in 
Birmingham  or  New  York,  amid  collieries  or  sugar-canes.  The 
external  world  sinks  to  its  due  level ;  and  universal  suffrage  is 
as  little  found  there  as  the  House  of  Commons.  How  much 
further  they  ought  to  have  gone,  what  doctrines  they  left  latent, 
and  what  they  but  half  developed,  we  have  neither  purpose  nor 
ability  to  say ;  but  without  determining  what  would  be  presump- 
tuous, so  much  we  may  safely  maintain,  that  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able point  of  opinion,  or  practice,  or  ritual,  or  usage,  in  the  Church 
system,  ever  so  minute, — no  detail  of  faith  and  conduct  ever  so 
extreme,  but  what  might  be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  result  of 
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that  one  idea  or  formula  with  which  they  started.  Mammoths 
and  megatheria  are  known  by  their  vertebras ;  men's  bodily  tem- 
peraments have  sometimes  been  discriminated  by  their  nails ;  and 
ID  like  manner  there  is  no  development  ever  so  ultimate  but 
may  be  the  true  offspring  of  the  Apostolical  principle.  A  ges- 
ture^  a  posture,  a  tone/  a  word,  a  symbol,  a  time,  a  spot,  may  be 
its  property  and  token,  whatever  be  the  real  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining and  discriminating  such  details ;  nay,  and  it  is  not  fully 
developed  till  it  reaches  those  ultimate  points,  whatever  real  dan- 
ger there  be  of  formality.  However,  let  us  see  how  far  the 
American  divines  have  proceeded,  for  that  is  the  first  point 
which  comes  into  consideration. 

We  shall  refer  to  three  bishops  of  their  Church;  and  first  to  the 
sermons  of  Dr.  Seabury  of  Connecticut,  the  first  consecrated 
diocesan  bishop.  What  makes  them  more  interesting  is  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  covertly  controversial, — efforts,  and  successful 
efforts,  at  development,  in  spite  of  opposite  influences  which 
were  assailing  the  nascent  Church. 

"  The  authority  under  which  the  Apostles  acted  being  derived  from 
Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  it  they  were  His  ministers,  because  the  autho- 
rity was  originally  and  properly  His,  and  they  could  act  only  In  His 
name ;  and  this  authority  being  by  snccessive  ordinations  continued 
down  to  this  day,  all  duly  authorized  clergymen  now  act  by  It,  aud  are 
therefore  '  the  ministers  of  Christ.*  On  this  commission  is  the  autho- 
rity of  ministers  in  Christ^s  Church  founded,  and  no  man  can  justly 
claim  any  power  in  spiritual  matters  but  as  it  is  derived  from  it.  No 
one  will  now  pretend  to  have  received  his  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  immediately  from  Christ,  as  the  eleven  Apostles  bad  theirs,  and 
none  bat  enthusiasts  will  pretend  to  be  empowered  for  that  work  by  im- 
mediate revelation  from  heaven,  as  St.  Paul  was.  It  remains,  then,  that 
there  is  no  other  way  left  to  obtain  a  valid  commission  to  act  as  Christ's 
ministers  in  His  Church,  but  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ordina' 
turns  from  the  Apostles,  Where  this  is  wanting,  all  spiritual  power  in 
Chrisfs  Church  is  wanting  also,  while  they  who  have  any  part  of  this 
original  commission  communicated  to  them  are  properly  Christ's  minis- 
ters, because  they  act  in  His  name  and  by  authority  derived  from  Him. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  particular  texts  to  prove  that  the  Apostles 
did  exercise  this  power  in  the  Church.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  Acts  and  their  Epistles  clearly  show  that  they  did  institnte 
a  plan  of  Church  government,  enact  laws,  appoint  governors  and  officers 
to  regulate  the  economy  of  the  Church  as  a  society,  as  welt  as  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And  from  ecclesiastical  history,  it  appears 
that  the  government  and  officers  instituted  by  them  do  continue  in  their 
successors  at  this  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  force  of  per- 
secution which  the  malice  of  evil  men  and  wicked  spirits  could  bring 
upon  it.  Though  in  some  places  veiled  in  poverty  and  obscurity ;  in 
others,  encumbered  with  worldly  pomp  and  ceremonious  superstition. 
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the  Cburcb  of  Christ  still  continues  in  the  world  preserved  by  His  Pro- 
vidence who  promised  that  '  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it ','  and  we  trust  preserved  to  rise  again  with  splendour,  and  to  sbine 
forth,  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  worldly  power  and  systematic 
superstition^  in  the  full  lustre  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  both  in  its  pub- 
lic offices^  and  in  the  faith  and  piety  of  its  members." — vol.  i.  p.  12. 

He  thus  speaks  in  another  sermoo  of  the  holy  Eucharist:— 

**  That  there  was,  however,  a  great  and  real  change  made  in  the  bread 
and  the  cup  by  our  Saviour's  blessing  and  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  can* 
not  be  doubted.  Naturally  they  were  only  bread  and  wine,  and  not  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  When  He  had  blessed  them,  He  declared 
them  to  be  His  body  and  blood.  They  nvre,  therefore^  by  His  blesuig 
and  wordy  made  to  be^  what  by  nature  they  were  not." — p.  149. 

*'  The  Eucharist  is  not  only  a  sacrament,  in  which,  under  the  symbols 
of  bread  and  wine  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  the  faithful 
truly  and  spiritually  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  also,  a 
true  and  proper  sacrifice,  commemorative  of  the  original  sacrifice  aod 
death  of  Christ,  for  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  death — a  memorial 
made  before  God  to  put  Him  in  mind,  that  is,  to  plead  with  Him,  the 
meritorious  sacrifice  and  death  of  His  dear  Son,  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins,  for  the  sanctification  of  His  Church,  for  a  happy  resurrectioa 
from  death,  and  a  glorious  immortality  with  Christ  in  heaven.  From 
this  account  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church  evidently  appears. 
As  a  priest,  Christ  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Eucharist,  that  is,  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  and  He 
commanded  His  Apostles  to  do  as  He  had  done.  If  His  offering  were 
a  sacrifice,  theirs  was  also.  His  sacrifice  was  original,  theirs  comme- 
morative. His  was  meritorious  through  His  merit  who  offered  it,  theirs 
drew  all  its  merit  from  the  relation  it  had  to  His  sacrifice  and  appoint- 
ment. His,  from  the  excellency  of  its  own  nature,  was  a  true  and 
sufficient  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  theirs  procures 
remission  of  sins  only  through  the  reference  it  has  to  His  atonement. 
When  Christ  commanded  His  Apostles  to  celebrate  the  holy  Eucharist 
in  remembrance  of  Him,  He  with  a  command  gave  them  power  to  do 
so,  that  is.  He  communicated  His  own  priesthood  to  them,  in  such  mea- 
sure and  degree  as  He  saw  necessary  for  His  Church,  to  qualify  them 
to  be  His  representatives,  to  ofi'er  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  bread  and 
wine  as  a  memorial  before  God  the  Father  of  His  offering  Himself, 
once  for  all,  of  His  passion  and  of  His  death,  to  render  the  Almighty  pro« 
pitious  to  us  for  His  sake,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining,  through  faith 
in  Him,  all  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  His  redemption. 

"  The  Eucharist  is  also  called  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  not  only  because  by  communing  together  we  declare  oor 
mutual  love  and  good  will,  and  our  unity  in  the  Church  and  faith  of 
Christ,  but  also,  because  in  that  holy  ordinance  we  communicate  with 
God  through  Christ,  the  Mediator,  by  first  offering  or  giving  to  Him 
the  sacred  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  His  dear  Son,  and  then 
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receiving  tbem  again  biessed  and  Bonctified  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  feast 
upon  at  His  table^  for  tbe  refreshment  of  our  sonis^  for  the  increase  of 
oar  faith  and  hope,  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  for  tbe  renewing  of  oar 
minds  in  holiness,  by  the  operation  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  and  for  a  prin-* 
dple  ofimmortality  to  our  bodies  as  well  as  to  our  souls" — p.  156. 

To  Bishop  Seabury  is  owing  tbe  restoration  to  the  consecra- 
tion prayer  in  tbe  American  Communion  Service^  of  the  oblatory 
words,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  **  which/'  as  Bishop 
White  reminds  us,  *^  were  left  out  of  our  own  service  at  a  sub- 
sequent review  in  King  Edward's  time,  at  the  instance  of  two 
learned  foreigners."  *  Bishop  Seabury 's  feeling  on  the  subject 
may  be  learned,  from  a  circumstance  which  Bishop  White  has 
preserved  to  us.  On  the  Sunday  morning  during  the  session  of 
the  Convention  in  the  course  of  which  the  restoration  was  made, 
the  latter  wished  Bishop  Seabury  to  consecrate.  He  declined. 
On  tbe  offer  being  repeated  just  before  the  service,  he  again  de-> 
clined,  and  smiling,  added,  '*  To  confess  the  truth,  I  hardly  con- 
sider the  form  to  be  used  as  strictly  amounting  to  a  consecration." 
This  of  course  was  a  strong  saying;  but  no  wonder  it  was  the 
means  of  effecting  the  desirable  change. 

In  another  sermon  he  speaks  thus  of  both  sacraments  : — 

"  We  arc  by  the  grace  of  Holy  Baptism  taken  out  of  the  world  and 
put  Into  the  Church  of  Christy  the  ante-type  of  the  garden  into  which 
Adam  was  put  when  God  took  him  from  the  world  in  which  he  had 
been  created.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  us  at  our  baptism,  as 
the  governing  principle  of  life,  which  was  given  to  Adam  at  his  crea- 
tion, as  the  principle  of  his  life.  The  Holy  Eucharist,  tbe  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  appointed  for  us^  as  tbe  tree  of  life  was 
for  Adam,  to  be  to  us  the  principle  or  means  of  immortality." — p. 
220. 

He  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  dead  in  the  same  forcible  way. 

**  That  it  was  the  belief  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the 
old  Jews,  that  at  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body  it  went  to  a 
secret,  invisible  place,  provided  by  God  for  its  residence,  there  to  remain 
till  the  general  judgment ;  the  wicked  in  uneasiness,  remorse  and  de- 
spair) the  good  in  peace  and  refreshment,  with  an  assured  hope  of 
God's  favour,  and  a  full  acquittal  at  the  final  retribution ;  that  this  was 
tbe  belief  of  Jews  and  Christians,  might  be  fully  proved  from  Jewish 
authors,  and  from  tbe  old  liturgies  and  writings  of  the  Fathers,  did  the 
compass  of  this  discourse  permit  it.  On  this  ground  stood  the  comme- 
tnoration  of  the  martyrs,  and  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed  out  of  this 
life,  that  God  would  grant  them  rest  and  peace  in  Christ,  and  free  ac- 
quittal in  the  day  of  judgment;  and  to  give  us  grace  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample ot  their  faith  and  patience,  that  with  them  we  might  be  made 

*  Memoirs,  p.  154. 
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partakers  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  through  the  merit  of  Jesus,  the 
oaviour.  This  they  supposed  necessary  on  their  part,  to  keep  np  the 
communion  of  saints  or  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Christ ;  which  is 
still  one  and  the  same,  whether  suffering  here  on  earth,  or  at  rest  in 
paradise,  and  waiting  in  hope  for  perfect  consummation  and  hliss,  both 
in  hody  and  soul,  when  the  judgment  of  the  last  day  shall  give  them 
their  portion  in  that  life  eternal,  which  God  hath  promised  to  all  who 
obey  the  Gospel  of  his  Son. 

**  Every  one,  wko  will  consider  the  svJbject  without  prejudice^  mutt 
feel  the  force  of  such  a  principle  in  promoting  the  faith  and  holiness, 
which  the  Gospel  requires ;  and  will  lament  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
by  grafting  the  absui^  errors  of  purgatory  and  prayers  to  departed  saints, 
instead  of,  for  them,  on  this  old  and  pious,  and  Catholic,  Christian  doc^ 
trine,  hath  almost  banished  it  out  of  the  minds  of  Protestant  Christiam." 
—p.  196. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  not  behind  these 
truly  apostolical  sentiments  in  his  views  of  Confirmation. 

"  In  baptism,  He  (the  Holy  Ghost)  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  rege- 
neration— to  effect  that  new  birth,  by  which  we  are  born  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  obtain  remission  of  all  past  sins  and  a  new  nature ;  in  Con* 
firmation,  He  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  sanctification  or  renovation  of 
the  heart  in  holiness.  In  Baptism,  we  are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  Con6rmation,  the  new  creation 
is  animated  and  enabled  to  live  according  \o  its  new  nature,  by  the 
energy  of  the  same  most  Holy  Spirit.  As  in  the  original  creation  of 
man,  God  made  the  body  first,  and  then  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life,  to  animate  the  body  which  he  had  made,  and  enable  it  to  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  he  designed  it;,  so  in  our  new  creation,  being 
buried  with  Christ  in  Baptism,  we  die  to  the  former  life  of  the  old  man, 
and  rise  again  to  a  new  life  3  and,  in  Confirmation,  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  principle  of  that  regenerated,  new  or  spiritual  life,  is  infused  into  us 
from  above.  In  Baptism,  we  are  made  Christians  5  but  yet  the  new 
baptized  is  but  an  infant  in  Christ  j  in  Confirmation,  he  is  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  adults  and  made  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus."— p.  135. 

Now  to  turn  to  Bishop  Dehon  and  Hobart  ;  and,  first,  of  the 
latter.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  an  ordination 
sermon. 

"  It  is  the  distinguishing  dignity  of  this  office,  and  it  will  constitate 
also  its  tremendous  responsibility,  that  it  resembles  in  its  origin,  and  io 
many  of  its  important  functions  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the 
Father  sent  him  in  his  human  nature  to  be  the  Prophet,  a  Priest  and  a 
Ruler  of  his  people,  so  he  sent  his  ministers  to  the  end  of  the  world  to 
be  the  instructors,  the  priests  and  the  governors  of  his  Church.  He 
glorified  not  himself  to  be  an  high  priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him, 
*  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ;'  so  they,  the  minis- 
ters of  bis  Church,  take  not  this  honour  to  themselves,  but  are  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron,  by  an  external  commission.  He  received  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit,  and  they  receive,  In/  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
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of  thai  apottoUc  wccestion,  in  which  the  power  of  ordmatum  t$  'oeitedy 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost — that  gift  of  office,  by  which  they  became  in- 
vested with  pofwer  to  minister  in  holy  things." — p.  IS. 

Accordingly  we  find  him  in  1818  addressed  by,  and  addressing, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Oneidas,  thus : 

"  Right  Reverend  Father, — As  head  and  father  of  the  Holy  and 
Apostolic  Church  in  this  state,  we  entreat  yon  to  take  a  special  charge 
of  ns.  We  are  ignorant,  we  are  poor,  and  need  your  assistance.  Come, 
Venerable  Father,  and  visit  your  children,  and  warm  their  hearts  by 
your  presence  in  the  things  which  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace.  •  .  . 
My  children, — I  beseech  you  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  your 
faithful  teacher  and  brother,  Eleazar  Williams  3  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
holy  prayers  of  our  Apostolic  Church,  which  he  has  translated  into  your 
own  language ;  to  listen  with  reverence  to  the  Divine  Word  which  he 
reads  to  you  3  to  receive,  as  through  grace  you  may  be  qualified  and  may 
have  an  opportunity,  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the  Church ;  and 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  lift  up  your  hearts  in  supplication  to  the 
Father  of  your  spirits,  who  always  and  everywhere  hears  and  sees  you, 
for  pardon  and  grace,  to  comfort,  to  teach,  and  to  sanctify  you  through 
your  divine  mediator,  Jesus  Christ." — L^e,  p.  221 — 223. 

In  another  of  his  posthumous  sermons,  he  gives  the  following 
precise  account  of  the  supernatural  state  of  the  Christian  Church. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  truth,  established  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  apostolic 
writings,  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  ordinarily  conveyed  through 
tbe  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  and 
Saviour,  and  that  by  union  with  this  Church,  penitent  believers  are  made 
partakers  of  all  the  benefits  of  his  death  and  passion.  '  The  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  such  as  should  be  saved,' — *  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  Saviour  of  the  body,' — '  We  are  one  body  in  Christ,  mem- 
bers of  his  Body.'  The  blessings  which  Christians  derive  from  Christ, 
by  virtue  of  their  union  with  the  Church,  which  is  his  Body,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following : — 

^*  1 .  Pardon  of  sin,  through  the  merits  of  his  blood. 

*'  2.  Spiritual  life^  holiness  and  protection,  through  the  power  of  his 
grace. 

**  3,  A  title  to  that  inheritance  of  glory,  to  which  the  Church  will 
finally  be  exalted. 

**  Behold  then,  brethren,  what  exalted  blessings  are  conveyed  and 
pledged  to  us,  through  the  Church.  The  merits  of  the  Redeemer's 
blood  is  applied  to  us,  and  thus  we  are  assured  of  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sIds  ',  tbe  infiuences  of  his  Holy  Spirit  are  bestowed  upon  us,  by  which 
we  are  renewed  to  holiness,  and  strengthened  to  resist  temptation  and  to 
overcome  in  our  Christian  warfare ;  and  it  is  as  faithful  members  of 
Christ's  Church  militant  on  earth,  that  we  become  heirs  of  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  his  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

**  It  would  be  great  presumption  indeed  to  confine  salvation  to  the 
Christian  Church.  God  is  not  '  a  hard  master,  reaping  where  he  has 
not  sown^  and  gathering  where  he  has  not  strewed;'  and  therefore^ 
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wbeie  Ibe  Gospel  is  not  proclaimed,  he  wiQ  noi  exact,  as  the  coafitioi 
of  salTaiioo,  comnnioion  with  that  Chmcb,  into  which  men  have  no  op- 
portnoity  of  entering.  The  influences  of  that  grace,  which  Christ  haik 
porchased  for  all  men^  may  eitend  where  it  is  not  made  known,  or  con- 
Tcyed  by  visible  signs  and  pledges;  and  those  who  endeavofor  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  will  finally  be  jndgcd 
according  to  what  they  have^  and  not  according  to  what  they  have  not; 
but  the  reaardt  conferred  on  them  tall  mat  be  as  great  as  those  aiQodged 
to  those  futbfal  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  who,  throagh  ^leir 
commnnion  with  the  Church,  enjoy  the  means  and  pledges  of  hb  grace 
and  mercy. 

**  Still,  wherever  the  Gospel  is  procliumed,  the  Church  is  the  a^ 
pointed  mode  ofsalvatioa,  for  it  is  that  mystical  body,  of  whi<^  Chiist 
is  the  Head  and  Saviour,  to  which  he  applies  the  merits  of  his  blood, 
which  he  sanctifies  by  his  Spirit,  and  which  he  will  exalt,  with  its  faith- 
ful members,  to  immortal  glory.** — p.  308. 

He  carries  out  his  idea  of  the  Church  spiritual  into  those  local 
habitations  in  which  she  is  allowed  to  manifest  herself. 

"  Particularly  does  Grod  manifest  his  presence  in  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  ordinances  which  are  there  administered ;  these  are  the  means  and 
pledges  of  his  mercy  and  grace.  In  the  sanctuary,  the  subjects  of  sin, 
the  children  of  wrath,  the  heirs  of  mortality,  coming  with  true  re- 
pentance and  faith,  are  translated  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  into 
that  fold  of  the  Redeemer,  bis  mystical  Body,  the  Church,  where  his 
mercy  encircles  them,  his  grace  guides  and  sanctifies  them,  and  makes 
them  heirs  of  glory.  They  are  confirmed  in  their  title  to  the  celestial 
privileges,  and  advanced  to  still  higher  degrees  of  bliss  in  the  laying  oo 
of  hands,  that  ordinance  of  Confirmation,  in  which  they  personally  seal 
their  baptismal  vows.  In  the  sanctuary  is  spread  that  holy  table,  in 
which,  under  lively  symbols.  Christian  believers  commemorate  the  stu- 
pendous sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  spiritually  participate  of  that  life- 
giving  body  and  blood,  which  preserve  their  bodies  and  souls  unto  ever- 
lasting life."— p.  303. 

No  wonder  that  in  an  address  to  his  Convention  in  1817,  be 
thus  recommends  to  his  brethren  an  observance,  which  be  yet 
found  it  impracticable  to  introduce* 

*'  Let  the  minister,  as  frequently  as  circumstances  will  admit,  assemble 
his  congregation  for  divine  worship.  .  •  .  No  opinion  is  more  unfounded 
than  that  there  is  a  deficiency  as  to  the  means  of  pious  instruction  and 
devotion  in  the  forms  of  our  Church.  She  has  provided  daify  morniMg 
and  evetiing  prayer;  and  hence  her  ministers,  when  circumstances  adroit 
and  require,  can  assemble  their  fiocks  for  any  purposes  of  Christian  edi- 
fication, not  only  daily,  but  twice  in  the  day,  and  lead  their  devotions 
to  heaven,  &c." — l^'e^  p.  201. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  glowing  language  of  the  eloquent 
Dehon :— he  is  pleading  the  cause  of  a  religious  society  in  his 
diocese. 
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"  Wbat  tokens  shall  we  give  him  of  our  love  >  We  cannot '  pour 
upon  bis  head  a  box  of  the  most  precious  ointment/  we  can  procure ; 
nor  '  wash  bis  feet  with  our  tears  and  wipe  them  with  the  hair  of  our 
beads  ;*  we  cannot  watch  with  him  while  be  sorrows  or  sleeps,  nor  say 
to  bim  personally, '  Thou  knowest  that  we  love  thee/  *  All  that  we  have 
is  thine.'  How  then  shall  we  manifest  palpably  our  affection  towards 
bim  ?  We  must  espouse  the  cause  which  is  dear  to  him.  We  must 
promote  the  work,  which  he  desires  to  see  accomplished.  And  espe- 
cially upon  the  Church,  which  he  hath  taken  into  so  near  a  connection, 
as  to  make  it  one  with  himself,  we  may  bestow  tokens  of  our  regard,  which 
be  will  thus  receive.  The  Church  be  loves.  H^ith  the  Church  he  hath 
left  the  records  of  his  truth,  the  representatives  of  his  power,  and  the 
symbols  of  his  presence.  For  the  Church,  as  his  Body,  be  is  constantly 
interceding  in  heaven,  *  that  be  may  present  it  unto  himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.*  And  if  what 
is  *  done  to  one  of  the  least*  of  the  members  of  this  his  Body,  is  con- 
sidered *  as  done  unto  bim,'  with  what  gracious  satisfaction  will  he  be- 
hold your  gratitude  employed  in  increasing  the  general  health  and  vigour 
of  the  Body ;  in  '  lifting  up  its  bands  which  bang  down,  and  strengthen 
its  feeble  knees,*  and  adding,  by  your  munificence,  to  its  reputation  and 
beauty.  You  see  then,  my  bearers,  that  this  institution  presents  itself 
before  you  as  an  infant  friend  of  your  Redeemer.  It  stretches  out  its 
bands  to  you  for  your  smiles  and  your  help.  It  says  to  you,  I  would 
be  strong,  that  I  might  go  forth  and  build  un  the  waste  places  of  the 
city  of  God,  and  bring  much  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  peace  and 
salvation.  The  spirits  of  those  worthy  laymen,  who  anciently  sought  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  these  parts,  seem  to  me  to  look  down  upon 
it,  from  their  places  of  rest,  and  say,  Jehovah  prosper  you.  The  spirits 
of  the  mild  and  pious  Johnson,  of  the  sensible  and  dignified  Garden,  and 
of  those  patient  and  intrepid  clergymen,  who,  in  the  difficult  years  of  the 
settlement  of  these  regions,  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  seem  to 
me  to  lean  from  their  seats  of  bliss  and  behold  with  delight  the  appear- 
ance of  an  institution,  which  will  take  up  the  work,  in  which  they  ex- 
pended their  labours  and  their  lives.  The  spirits  of  your  fathers,  who 
once  worshipped  in  the  temples,  which  are  desolate,  and  whose  ashes 
rest  in  their  cemeteries,  seem  to  me  to  call  to  you  from  the  skies  to  pa- 
tronize in  their  steads  this  infant  advocate  of  the  Church  which  they 
loved.  Yea !  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  seems  to  me  to  be  here,  saying  to  you 
from  his  throne,  *  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give 
tbee  thy  reward.'  Daughters  of  Jerusalem !  love  ye  your  Lord  ^  I 
know  that  you  love  bim.  When  you  have  read  of  the  faithful,  the 
bappy  women,  who  embalmed  his  body,  you  have  envied  them  their  fe- 
licity. To  share  it  with  them  is  not  in  your  power.  But  he  bath  a 
mystical  Body,  the  Church.  Upon  that  you  may  bestow  the  expressions 
of  your  regard  for  him.  And  bow  can  you  do  it  so  effectually,  as  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  institution,  which,  as  Joseph  cherished  in  his 
humiliation  bis  earthly  body,  would  cherish  the  mystical  one,  in  which 
be  delights  to  dwell.  Sons  of  the  Church !  love  ye  your  Lord;  I  trust 
that  ye  love  him.  When  ye  behold  the  wise  men  coming  to-day  to  bring  to 
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him  their  '  gifts,  gold,  frankiocense  and  myrrh/  ye  are  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  are  ready  to  say  to  the  Author  of  so  iiiiidi 
good  to  onr  race,  would  we  could  do  likewise.  To  bring  yoar  gifts  to 
his  presence,  who  hta  died  that  your  sins  might  be  pardoned,  and  is  gone 
into  heaven  to  intercede  for  you  there,  is  not  in  your  power.  Bot  yon 
may  bestow  your  gold,  your  frankincense  and  your  myrrh,  upon  the 
Church,  which  is  his  Body.  And  how  can  you  do  it  so  effectaally,  as 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  institution,  which,  as  the  angels  minu- 
tered  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation  to  his  earthly  Body,  would  strengtheB 
his  mystical  one,  with  all  the  services  it  can  devise  ?" — pp.  266 — 371- 

Again : 

'^  It  has  already  been  observed  to  you,  that  wherever  the  ]>eity  ii 
particularly  present,  it  is  with  the  retinue  of  his  angels.  This  was  emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  Jewish  temple.  And  the  Gospel  favours  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  so  in  the  places  of  Christian  worship,  in  which  God  re- 
ceives the  homage  of  his  redeemed  creatures.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  before  roan  had  exalted  himself  above  all  created  intelligence, 
this  sentiment  was  carefully  cherished.  '  Hear  thou  me,'  says  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  Fathers,  '  hear  thou  me  and  know  that  angds  aie 
everywhere,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  house  of  God  they  attend  upon  their 
King.'  '  Doubt  not,'  says  another  of  these  primitive  disciples  of  our 
Lordy  *  that  an  augel  is  preserved,  when  Christ  is  offered.'  And  again, 
says  the  holy  Chrysostom,  *  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  the  angeb 
stand  by  the  priest,  and  the  whole  choir  resounds  with  celestial  powers, 
and  the  place  about  the  altar  is  filled  with  them  in  honour  of  him  who 
is  laid  thereon.'  What  sobriety  should  these  considerations  beget  in  us, 
when  we  come  into  God*s  house.  How  powerfully  do  they  enforce  that 
decency  in  worship,  which  the  Apostle  recommends,  '  because  of  the 
angels.  Especially  with  what  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands,  with  what 
reverence  and  godly  fear,  should  we  come  to  the  Holy  Table.  Con- 
sider with  whom  you  there  stand,  who  are  the  spectators  of  your  con- 
duct, yea  !  who  are  the  associates  of  your  devotion,  when  you  '  laud  and 
magnify  God's  glorious  name.'  " — pp.  133,  )34. 

One  more  passage  may  be  allowed  us  from  so  natural  and 
warmhearted  a  preacher  :  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  an  ap- 
pointed ministry,  he  says : 

''  Look  through  the  pagan  world,  and  observe  everywhere  a  priest, 
where  you  find  an  altar,  a  sacred  office  where  you  find  a  God.  Would 
you  know  the  divine  counsel  in  this  particular  ?  Behold  the  Deity,  in 
the  dispensation  to  his  chosen  people,  selecting  a  particular  tribe  for  his 
service,  and  confining  to  them  the  right  and  the  duty  of  ministering  in 
holy  things.  Above  all,  it  should  satisfy  our  minds  upon  this  topic,  that 
our  Saviour  did  ordain  selected  men,  authorizing  them  to  send  others, 
as  he  sent  them,  to  preach  his  Gospel,  to  administer  bis  ordinances,  aud 
to  guide  and  govern  his  visible  Church.  *  Go,'  said  he,  when  about 
to  leave  our  earth,  to  the  Apostles,  whom  for  this  purpose  he  had  chosen, 
'  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
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obseire  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon,  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'     There  arises,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  ordinances,  a  peculiar  necessity  for  an  authorized 
ministry.     The  iocraments  are  of  high  and  holy  import,  like  the  ark  of 
the  Covenant  they  are  not  to  be  carried  by  tmhailomed  hand*.    They 
are  seals  of  an  engagement  between  God  and  men.     They  are  compacts 
between  the  Almighty  Father  and  his  repentant  children,  in  which  he 
pledges  himself,  upon  condition  of  their  faith  and  obedience,  to  give 
them  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  the  blessing  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eternal  life.    And  who  can  sign  the  covenant  of  such  mercies 
unto  men,  but  they  who  act  in  God  s  behalf  ?     And  who  can  act  in 
God's  behalf,  but  they  who  act  by  God's  authority  ?     Not,  oh  not,  that 
in  thoae  to  whom  this  ministry  is  committed,  there  is  any  relation  above 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  their  fellow*beings.     Every  priest  appointed  to 
this  service  must  be  taken  from  among  men,  and,  consequently,  be  sub- 
ject to  like  passions  with  the  rest  of  their  race.     It  is,  indeed,  infinite 
condescension  in  the  great  God  to  employ,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  mighty  and  gracious  purposes,  beings  frail  as  we  are ;  but  perhaps, 
we  may  say,  it  is  also  wisdom.     For  hereby  is  secured  to  him,  to  whom 
slone  it  belongs,  all  the  honour,  all  the  praise,  all  the  glory  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  ministrations.     '  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,' 
says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  great  Christian  behest,  entrusted  to  the 
ministry,  '  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us.'    It  is  presumable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  that  there  would  be  found  in  the  world  an  esta<i 
blished  priesthood,  unto  whom  this  ministry  of  reconciliation  would  be 
committed,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church.     And  blessed  be  our  ado- 
rable Head,  such  a  priesthood  there  has  been  among  his  redeemed^  from 
the  first  ministry  of  his  Apostles  unto  the  present  day,  nor  can  we  doubt 
his  will,  that  after  the  way  of  his  appointment,  it  should  be  perpetuated 
in  the  world  until  his  coming  again.     Not  that  a  mere  outward  and  for- 
mal observance  of  the  sacraments  of  Christianity  will  accomplish  in  us 
the  purposes  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.     But  in  the  sacraments 
are  deposited  the  mercy,  the  gifts,  the  refreshments,  the  renewals,  the 
hopes,  which  we  need,  of  all  which  they  who  resort  to  them  with  the 
requisite  qualifications  cannot  fail  to  participate.     On  this  account  it 
was  that  attendance  upon   them   constitutea  so  large  a  part  of  the 
religious  business  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  that  they  spake  of 
them  in  such  lofty  terras  as  the  laver  of  regeneration^  the  seed  of  immor" 
taUty,  the  earnest  of  a  resurrection.     Far  different  was  the  estimate  of 
these  ordinances  in  their  days,  from  that  which  seems  to  prevail  in  ours. 
They  were  then  the  Christian  Bethesdas,  by  which  the  penitent  and  be- 
lieving waited,  that  when  the  angel  moved  the  waters,  they  might  wash 
in  them  from  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  be  restored  to  hope,  and  sound- 
ness, and  vigour.     And  should  we  go  about  to  ascertain  why  the  Gospel 
is  not  now  productive,  in  so  great  degree,  as  in  the  apostolic  times,  of  its 
proper  peace,  and  joy,  and  holiness,  we  shall  probably  find  among  the 
chief  causes  the  uninformed  manner  in  which  some  go  to  its  sacraments, 
and  the  entire  disregard  with  which  the  many  neglect  them.    For  besides 
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the  general  reasons  to  observe  them,  there  are  to  every  individaal  pecu- 
liar motives  for  this  obedience.  The  sacraments  of  ChristiaDity  are  or- 
dained, not  only  to  be  of  general  use,  but  also  for  bis  individaal  benefit 
He  himself  is  washed  in  its  baptism  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  in 
its  supper  he  himself  is  nourished  with  the  bread  of  tmmorlalily,  wkick 
came  down  from  heaven.  These  ordinances  are,  to  every  man,  the 
channel  of  divine  mercy,  the  resort  where  the  Church  findeth  ber  Lod. 
Here  he  leadeth  her  by  the  still  waters.  Here  he  causeth  her  to  lie 
down  in  fi^reen  pastures.  Here  he  maketh  his  flock  to  rest  at  nooo. 
Enjoined  by  Divine  authority,  we  may  not  question  their  necessity; 
crowned  with  a  Divine  promise,  we  cannot  doubt  their  efficacy  ;  but  we 
do  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Redeemer,  who  appointed  them, 
and  the  Christian  community  to  which  we  belong,  to  endeavour  to  walk 
after  the  footsteps  of  his  ancient  servants,  '  in  all  his  commandments 
and  ordinances,  blameless.'  " — pp.  48—51. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Bishop  Dehon  was  as  beautiful  in 
his  life  and  conversation  as  he  is  in  his  writings.  He  died  in 
18l7f  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  of  the  yellow  fever;  the  per- 
sonal tributes  called  forth  by  his  death  were  of  the  warmest  and 
deepest  kind.  Such  are  the  principles  of  the  American  Church, 
legitimately  resulting  from  ber  idea,  as  Catholic  and  Apostolic. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  "  extraneous  influences,"  as  Mr.  Cas- 
wall  justly  calls  them,  which  at  present  prevent  their  being  duly 
understood,  accepted,  expanded,  applied,  by  the  body  of  her 
members. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  one  most  potent  and  continual  disturbing 
force  in  the  development  of  apostolical  principles,  is  the  circum- 
stance above  alluded  to,  of  the  spread  of  the  Church  among  Dis- 
senters. Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  except  where  a  Church 
is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  in  the  present  instance,  while  sectarians 
have  gained  from  her,  the  Church  has  lost  from  them.  Consider- 
ing that  half  the  existing  hierarchy  have  had  their  baptism  and 
education  from  dissent,  it  is  truly  marvellous  that  the  Church  is 
what  she  is;  and  it  raises  admiration  and  thankfulness  in  the 
Christian  mind,  for  the  innate  power  of  that  system,  which  could 
effect  so  much,  with  such  a  subject-matter  to  work  upon.  A 
Church  must  have  the  iron  grasp  of  Rome  to  be  able  to  catch, 
without  being  caught ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  our  American 
brethren  will  be  free  from  this  infirmity  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  here  we  are  concerned  with  more  definite  illustrations  and 
causes  of  the  existing  state  of  American  theology. 

Let  not  the  friends,  then,  of  the  American  Church  be  startled,  if 
we  say  that  in  her  first  years  she  suffered  seriously,  and  still  suffers, 
from  certain  influences,  which  are  too  grievous  to  give  a  name  to, 
but  of  which  she  must  fully  be  aware,  if  she  is  ever  to  get  clear. 
In  saying  this,  we  are  speaking  of  what  Mr.  Caswali^  as  we  ob- 
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served,  truly  calls  *'  extraneous  influences ;"  we  are  very  far  in- 
deed from  implying  that  the  source  of  them  was  in  the  body  itself, 
or  that  they  penetrated  into  the  body,  but  they  acted  forcibly 
upon  the  body  by  external  pressure,  and  have  committed  it  to 
acts  which  have  done  much  mischief  ever  since.  Nor  in  this  re- 
spect are  we  better  circumstanced  than  they ;  we  too  in  the  time 
of  the  third  William  and  the  first  Georges  had  certain  impressions 
of  the  same  kind  made  on  us,  which  chilled,  extenuated,  and 
shrivelled  up  our  faith  and  temper.  What,  indeed,  is  that  desire 
of  evidences^  that  delight  in  objection  and  spontaneous  incredulity, 
that  pursuit  of  secular  comfort,  that  contentment  with  mere  de- 
cency and  morality,  which  in  its  degree  exist  still  among  us  all, 
but  remains  of  the  Socinian  temper  inflicted  on  us  during  that  ca- 
lamitous period?  Nor  have  those  malign  influences  ceased.  They 
have  worked  their  way  unseen ;  and  whereas  they  are  now  more 
generally  acknowledged  than  they  were,  they  were  detected  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  most  keensighted  men  of  his  age,  a  name  well 
known  in  America,  Mr.  Norris,  of  Hackney.  He  thus  writes  to 
Bishop  Hobart  in  18£2. 

'<  The  American  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  filling  at 
this  time  a  most  important  station  upon  the  earth.  What  our  future 
fortunes  are  to  be  it  waold  be  presumptuous  to  calculate  upon.  There 
is  amongst  us  a  large  measure  of  genuine  Christian  zeal  and  decided 
Church  principle,  and  both  are  upon  the  increase  3  bat  then  there  is  a 
tremendous  confederation,  topped  by  false  brethren,  and  bottomed  by  So- 
dnians,  who  are  working  incessantly  and  systematically  upon  all  depart- 
ments of  the  community.  The  specific  object  of  it  is  to  make  schism 
calhoUc  instead  of  unity  ;  unity  therefore  must  fall,  unless  those  who  are 
its  divinely  appointed  guardians  cherish  it  with  more  than  ordinary  soli- 
citude, and  exercise  an  apostolic  jealousy  in  maintaining  one  mind  and 
one  mouth  among  themselves." — HobarVs  Life^  p.  253. 

This  extract  is  curious  as  bearing  on  our  general  subject;  but  to 
return  to  the  American  Church: — the  presence  of  a  Socinian  influ- 
ence among  her  members  was  a  subject  of  apprehension  with 
some  of  the  eminent  persons  in  England  who  were  interested  or 
concerned  in  the  question  of  their  obtaining  the  succession.  Mr, 
Granville  Sharp,  m  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  mentions  the  uneasi- 
ness occasioned  at  home,  at  reports  which  were  circulated  about 
the  changes  which  the  Americans  intended  to  introduce  into  the 
Prayer  Book,  An  '^  Episcopal  congregation  at  Boston,"  he  says, 
"  adopted  a  liturgy  formed  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  iiindsay"  (p.  315);  and  the  Socinian  party  flattered  them* 
selves  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  indicated  the  same 
feeling.  He  adds  that  "  the  reports  of  Socinianism  gave  great 
offence  to  many  worthy  people"  in  England^  **  and  more  especi* 
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ally  to  the  bishops,  who  had  been  sincerely  disposed  to  prooiote  the 
Church  in  America/'  The  leaning  which  was  thus  evidenced  in 
the  East,  was  seconded  from  the  South,  for  at  that  very  Conreo- 
tion,  concerning  which  the  above-mentioned  report  had  been  circu-- 
lated,  so  far  was  true  that  Mr.  Page  of  Virginia,  afterwanb 
governor  of  the  State,  had  moved  to  leave  out  the  first  four  peti- 
tions of  the  Litany;  '*  and  instead  of  them,*'  says  Bishop  White, 
**  to  introduce  a  short  petition,  which  he  had  drawn  up  (! ),  more 
agreeable  to  his  ideas  of  the  Divine  Persons  recognized  in  those 

Ctitions."  He  professed  not  to  object  to  the  invocation  of  our 
>rd, ''  which,  he  thought,  might  be  defended  by  Scripture  ;**  bat 
**  the  objection  lay  to  the  word  Trinity,  which  he  remarked  to  be 
unauthorized  by  Scripture,  and  a  foundation  of  much  unneces- 
sary disputation.'*  But  since  to  admit  only  the  fourth  petition 
would  leave  the  foregoing  three  liable  to  the  charge  of  Tritfaeism, 
he  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to  strike  out  all  four.  Nay,  the 
general  impression  concerning  the  strength  of  the  Socinianizing 
party  was  so  strong  at  the  time,  that  even  Bishop  Provoost  of 
New  York  was  believed,  though,  as  it  has  since  been  shown, 
without  foundation,  to  have  advocated  the  omission  of  the  fourth 
petition.  This  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  however,  was  saved; 
at  the  same  time  another  portion  of  its  contents,  even  more  sa* 
cred,  was  sacrificed,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds ;  after 
mentioning  which  it  is  little  to  add  that  the  clause  of  the  Apostles* 
concerning  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  was  struck  out  also. 
On  the  remonstrance  of  the  English  archbishops  the  Nicrene 
Creed  was  restored  and  the  article  in  the  Apostles',  but  the 
Athanasian  remains  excluded  to  this  day.  £ven  as  much  as  this 
was  not  gained  without  a  conflict.  The  Virginians  instructed 
their  deputies  to  the  general  Convention  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  represent  to  the  meeting  that  though  **  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine would  unquestionably  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church/'  yet  they  **  earnestly  wished  that  this  might  be  pursued 
with  liberality  and  moderation,"  "The  obstacles,"  they  con* 
tinned, ''  which  stand  in  the  way  of  union  among  Christian  socie- 
ties are  too  often  founded  on  matters  of  mere  form.  They  are 
surmountable  therefore  by  those'  who,  breathing  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  earnestly  labour  in  this  pious  work.  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves,  rather  than  the  comments  of  men,  must  we 
learn  the  terms  of  salvstion.  Creeds  therefore  ought  to  be  simple; 
and  we  are  not  anxious  to  retain  any  other  than  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  Apostles'  Creed."  They  proceed — **  We  will 
not  now  decide  what  ceremonies  ought  to  be  retained.  We  wish, 
however,  that  those  which  exist  may  be  estimated  according  to 
their  utility,  and  that  such  as  may  appear  fit  to  be  laid  aside,  may 
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no  longer  be  appendages  of  our  Church."*  In  spite  of  them, 
the  Nicene  Greedy  as  we  have  said,  was  restored ;  but  as  to  the 
Athanasian,  Bishop  White  observes  that  had  the  English  arch- 
bishops insisted  on  its  restoration,  the  pending  negociation  for 
obtaining  the  succession  '^  was  desperate,  because,  although  there 
urere  some  who  favoured  a  compliance,  the  majority  were  deter* 
mined  against  it ;  among  whom  were  two  members  present,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  who  voted  against  the  re^ 
storation,  as  appears  on  the  journal/'t  Here  then  we  have  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  presence  of  Socinianism,  not  of  course 
introducing  itself  info  the  acts  of  the  Church,  whether  more  or 
less,  but  exerting  an  influence  upon  them ;  ^  and  this  serious  cir- 
cumstance led  us  above  to  view  with  jealousy,  what  at  first  sight 
might  have  been  welcomed  without  suspicion,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  Caswall  by  the  Unitarian  of  Boston  as  to  the 
possibility  at  one  time  existing,  of  the  Church  becoming  the 
religion  of  his  party,  instead  of  the  heresy  which  in  fact  prevails 
there.  Nor  is  the  following  account  pleasant  which  belongs  to  the 
date  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Caswall's  emigration. 

**  Here  [at  Andover]  an  opening  for  the  Church  bad  been  made  In  a 
singular  manner,  and  not  the  most  desirable.  The  majority  of  the  Con- 
gregational population  having  determined  to  remove  their  meeting-bouse 
to  a  more  convenient  situation,  the  minority  were  displeased  and  with- 
drew from  the  congregation.  For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
tbey  would  engage  a  IJnitarian  or  a  Universalist  minister  to  preach  to 
tbem ;  but  ultimately  they  coucluded  on  becoming  Episcopalians,  and 
having  drawn  up  articles  of  association,  they  elected  a  vestry  and  war* 
dens,  and  were  admitted  into  union  with  the  Church  in  Massachusetts. 
They  assembled  on  Sunday  in  a  school-bouse  to  the  number  of  about  forty 
or  fifty ;  but  although  attentive  to  the  sermon,  they  generally  took  slight 
interest  in  the  worship,  and  made  little  use  of  the  Prayer-Book.  There 
were  many  amiable  and  worthy  people  among  them,  and  a  few  decided 
Episcopalians ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  nothing  but  time  and  perse- 
verance^ with  Divine  help,  could  succeed  in  establishing  the  principles  of 
the  Church  upon  so  uncongenial  a  soil.'' — pp.  135,  136. 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  think  one  special  enemy  to  which  the 
American  Church,  as  well  as  our  own,  at  present  lies  open  is  a 
refined  and  covert  Socinianism.  Not  that  we  fear  any  invasion 
of  that  heresy  within  her  pale  now,  any  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
but  it  is  diflScult  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  icebergs  without 
being  chilled,  and  the  United  States  is,  morally  speaking,  just  in 
the  latitude  of  ice  and  snow.  Here  again,  as  our  remarks  will 
directly  show,  we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  towards  our  transat- 
lantic relatives.     We  allude,  not  to  their  national  character,  or  to 

•  White's  Memoirs,  p.  U4.  t  P»  107. 
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their  form  of  government,  but  to  their  employments  which  we  share 
with  them.  A  trading  country  is  the  habitat  of  Socinianism. 
Mr.  Casvvall  in  one  place  speaks  of  its  ^*  alluring  doctrines:"  this 
may  seem  a  strange  description  of  them,  but  it  is  perfectly  true,  as 
he  uses  it.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  and  there  is  a 
moral  condition  of  mind  to  which  this  dismal  creed  is  alluring. 
Mr.  Caswall's  words  are  as  follows : — *'  At  Boston  and  Salem 
Unitarianism  is  very  prevalent .  •  •  •  and  great  numbers  of  the 
rich  and  fashionable  are  attached  to  its  alluring  doctrines." — p. 
134.  Not  to  the  poor,  the  forlorn,  the  dejected,  the  afflicted, 
can  the  Unitarian  doctrine  be  alluring,  but  to  those  who  are  rich 
and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  know  not  that  they  are  ''  miserable 
and  blind  and  naked;" — to  such  Unitarianism  so-called  is  Just 
fitted,  suited  to  their  need,  fulfilling  their  anticipations  of  religion, 
counterpart  to  their  inward  temper  and  their  modes  of  viewing 
things.  Those  who  have  nothing  of  this  world  to  rely  upon 
need  a  firm  hold  of  the  ne&t,  they  need  a  deep  religion ;  Uiey  are 
as  if  stripped  of  the  body  while  here, — as  if  in  the  unseen  state 
between  death  and  judgment;  and  as  they  are  even  now  in  one 
sense  what  they  then  shall  be,  so  they  need  to  view  God  such  as 
they  then  will  view  Him ;  they  endure,  or  rather  eagerly  desire, 
the  bare  vision  of  Him  stripped  of  disguise,  as  they  are  stripped 
of  disguises  too;  they  desire  to  know  that  He  is  eternal,  since  diey 
feel  that  they  are  mortal.  Such  is  the  benefit  of  poverty;  as  to 
wealth,  its  providential  corrective  is  the  relative  duties  which  it 
involves,  as  in  the  case  of  a  landlord ;  but  these  do  not  fall  upon 
the  trader.  He  has  rank  without  tangible  responsibilities;  he 
has  made  himself  what  he  is,  and  becomes  self-dependent ;  he 
has  laboured  hard  or  gone  through  anxieties,  and  indulgence  is 
bis  reward.  In  many  cases  he  has  had  little  leisure  for  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  accordingly  luxury  and  splendour  will  be  his  beau 
u2ea/ of  refinement.  If  he  thinks  of  religion  at  all,  he  will  not 
like  from  being  a  great  man  to  become  a  little  one ;  he  bargains 
for  some  little  sacrifice  to  his  self-satisfaction;  some  little  power 
of  judging  or  managing,  some  small  permission  to  have  his  own 
way.  Commerce  is  free  as  air ;  it  knows  no  distinctions ;  mutual 
intercourse  is  its  medium  of  operation.  Exclusiveness,  separa- 
tions, rules  of  life,  observance  of  days,  nice  scruples  of  consci- 
ence, are  odious  to  it.  We  are  speaking  of  the  general  character 
of  a  trading  community,  not  of  individuals;  and,  so  speaking,  we 
shall  hardly  be  contradicted.  A  religion  which  neither  irritates 
their  reason  nor  makes  them  uncomfortable,  will  be  all  in  all  in 
such  a  society.  Severity  whether  of  creed  or  precept,  high  mys- 
teries, corrective  practices,  subjection  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
to  a  doctrine  or  to  a  priest,  will  be  ofiensive  to  them.     They 
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need  nothing  to  fill  the  heart,  to  feed  upon,  or  to  live  in,  they  de- 
spise enthusiasm,  they  abhor  fanaticism,  they  persecute  bigotry. 
They  Mrant  only  so  much  religion  as  will  satisfy  their  natural  per- 
ception of  the  propriety  of  being  religious.  Reason  teaches 
them  that  utter  disregard  of  their  Maker  is  unbecoming,  and  they 
determine  to  be  religious,  not  from  love  and  fear,  but  from  good 
sense.  Now  it  would  be  a  miserable  slander  on  the  American 
Church  to  say  that  she  suited  such  a  form  of  mind  as  this ;  how 
can  she,  with  her  deep  doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Commission 
and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice;  but  this  is  the  very  point;  here  we 
see  around  her  the  external  influences  which  have  a  tendency  to 
stifle  her  true  development,  and  to  make  her  inconsistent  and 
unreal.  If  in  the  English  Church  the  deep  sea  dried  up  more  or 
less  in  the  last  century,  why  should  it  not  in  the  American  also  i 
Let  the  latter  dread  her  extension  among  the  opulent  merchants 
and  traders  in  towns,  where  her  success  has  principally  been* 
Many  undesirable  persons  will  begin  to  see  in  the  Church  what 
they  can  find  no  where  else ;  the  Sectarian  doctrines  are  more  or 
less  enthusiastic  -,  the  Roman  Catholic  despotic ;  in  the  Church 
there  is  (or  may  be)  moderation,  rationality,  decency  and  order, 
which  are  just  the  cardinal  excellences,  the  highest  liiai  of  truth, 
the  first  and  only  fair,  to  which  their  minds  attain.  If  they  are 
allowed  a  footing,  a  sleek  gentleman-like  religion  will  grow  up 
within  the  sacred  pale,  with  well-warmed  chapels,  softly  cushioned 
pews,  and  eloquent  preachers.  The  poor  and  needy,  the  jewels 
of  the  Church,  will  dwindle  away;  the  clergy  will  sink  in  honour, 
and  rich  laymen  will  culminate.  Already,  Mr.  Caswall  informs 
us,  "  there  are  churches  which  rather  resemble  splendid  drawing- 
rooms  than  houses  of  worship,  and  in  which  the  poor  man  could 
hardly  feel  himself  at  home*  Handsome  carpets  cover  every 
part  of  the  floor,''  and  **  the  pews  are  luxuriously  cushioned  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  invite  repose.'* — p.  289-  Again  : — **  At 
Chillicothe  [in  Ohio]  the  Episcopal  Church  contains  many  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  refined  families,  but  has  not  established  itself 
in  the  preference  of  the  great  mass  of  the  religious  people,  who  are 
principally,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ohio,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Baptists." — p.  55.  fllsewhere  he  says,  speaking  generally j 
not  of  any  particular  place  : 

"  In  the  congregation  there  are  few,  if  any ^  poor  persons,  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  communion-alms  according  to  the  regular 
tions  of  the  Rubric.  The  Episcopal  congregations  are  generally  composed 
of  highly-intelligent  and  respectable  people,  many  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education.  Hence,  intellectual  sermons  are  held  in 
great  esteem,  and  elegant  composition  is  duly  appreciated.  Common-^ 
place  discourses  are  disregarded,  and  old  or  borrowed  ones  are  never 
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toUrated*    Some  ontorical  genias  is  always  necessary  to  clerical  sacceit 

in  republican  America/' — p.  296* 

Wd  are  aware  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  speak  of  a  Church  a  hemi- 
sphere off  us :  we  are  speaking  from  books  not  from  practical 
knowledge ;  but  we  think  we  may  say  without  fear  of  mistake, 
that  pewsy  carpetSy  cushions,  and  fine  speaking  are  not  developments 
of  the  apostolical  succession*  Fathers  and  brethren,  we  would  say, 
if  we  might  venture  a  word,  dispense  with  this  world  when  you 
enter  the  presence  of  another.  Throw  aside  your  pillows ;  set 
wide  your  closets ;  bredk  down  your  partitions ;  tear  away  joor 
carpets*  Open  a  space  whereon  to  worship  freely,  as  those  to 
whom  worship  was  the  first  thing  $  who  come  to  repent,  not  to 
repose ;  to  give  thanks^  not  to  reason ;  to  praise,  not  to  enjoy 
yourselves*  Dispense  with  your  props  and  kneelers ;  leani  to 
go  down  on  the  floor.  What  has  possessed  you  and  us  to  get  into 
boxes  to  prayi  while  we  despise  Simeon  upon  his  pillar  i  Why 
squeeze  and  huddle  together  as  you  neither  do,  nor  would  dream 
of  doing,  at  dinner*table  or  in  a  drawing-room  i  Let  the  visible 
be  a  type  of  the  invisible.  You  have  dispensed  with  the  clerk, 
you  are  spared  the  royal  arms;  still  who  would  ever  recognize  in 
a  large  double  cube)  with  bare  walls,  wide  windows,  high  pulpit, 
capacious  reading*desk,  galleries  projecting,  and  altar  obscured, 
an  outward  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  tlie  fount  of 
grace,  the  resort  of  angels  i 

Having  touched  on  the  circumstances  of  worship,  we  may  as 
well  here  notice  some  other  points  connected  with  it,  in  which 
the  American  Church  has  not  yet  carried  out  her  elementary 
principle. 

Mr.  Caswall,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  "  the  communion-table 
seldom  occupies  its  appropriate  place,  but  is  often  little  more 
than  a  narrow  board  placed  in  front  of  the  reading-desk,  in  the 
situation  usually  occupied  by  the  clerk  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.**«— p.  980.  He  adds,  however,  that  in  some  churches  of 
recent  erection,  the  altar  occupies  a  conspicuous  and  somewhat 
elevated  position  in  a  recess  at  the  extremity  of  the  building 
opposite  to  the  main  entrance.  This  is  a  promising  symptom  of 
development  going  on  in  the  Church,  in  spite  of  extraneous  inflo* 
ences.  At  present,  however,  it  marks  the  inconsistent  slate  of 
things,  that  e\*en  so  good  a  churchman  as  Mr.  Caswall  is  bot  par- 
tially sensible  of  the  position  which  the  Holy  Eucharist  occupies 
in  the  Christian  system.  We  hear  nothing  of  its  celebnitioo  in 
critical  tiroes,  when  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it;  and  no  remark 
is  made  upon  the  omission.  When  that  interesting  man,  Mr. 
Gunn,  whose  historv  has  been  siven  above  in  Mr.  Caswali's 
words,  at  length  fell  in  with  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Caswall,  as  oar 
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readers  will  have  ob«erved»  thus  speaks : — '^  Once  more  after  an 
interval  of  fifteen  yearsi  our  lay-reader  was  permitted  to  hear  the 
word  of  life  declaredhy  a  commissioned  ambassador  of  Christ.'* — 
(p*  97)-  To  hear  7  and  not  also  to  take^  eat  that  living  word^  which 
a  commissioned  priest  alone  could  give  him?  In  Mr.  Caswall's 
sketch  of  a  diocesan  convention,  where  he  was  present,  he  tells 
us  "The  members  assembled  at  10,  A.M.  They  took  their  seats  in 
the  front  pews,  the  remainder  of  the  building  being  occupied  by  a 
number  of  respectable  persons  attached  to  the  Church.  The  Bi- 
shop entered  in  his  episcopal  robes  and  took  his  seat  within  the  rails 
of  the  communion-table.  A  clergyman  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
then  read  morning  prayers ;  the  Bishop  performed  the  ante-comr 
munion  servicef  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  another  clergyman* 
After  divine  service,  the  Bishop  called  the  convention  to  order." — 
p.  68.  The  business  of  the  meeting  follows ;  the  meeting  adjourns 
till  the  afternoon;  it  reassembles;  the  Bishop  reads  his  annual  ad* 
dress*  He  "  urges  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  intproth 
ing  the  occasion  by  social  prayer  and  devotional  fellowship/* — 
Committees  make  their  reports,  or  are  appointed;  resolutions 
pass :  so  ends  the  first  day.  On  the  second,  prayers  and  a  sermon 
— then  business — reports  from  parishes — "  such  further  accounts 
as  appeared  likely  to  interest  or  edify  J'  It  meets  again  the  third 
day,  divine  worship — a  canon  passed — committee  appointed- 
resolutions^'"  the  members  of  the  convention  having  been  hospi- 
tably treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  "(exceedingly  proper) 
a  vote  of  thanks— a  psalm  sung — the  episcopal  benediction  given 
— ^the  convention  '*  finally  adjourned."  Concerning  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  not  a  word.  We  speak  of  this  as 
what  happened  in  a  particular  case,  which  we  have  no  right  or 
wish  to  suppose  a  general  rule.  Indeed^  in  another  place  Mr* 
Caswall,  speaking  of  the  "  regular  Sunday  services  of  a  clergyman, 
says  that  the  holy  communion  is  generally  administered  once  a 
month."*-^p.  294.  And  elsewhere  he  expressly  speaks  of  its 
celebration  at  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1833. — p.  121. 
The  Gospel  is  a  free  gift,  and  in  all  its  developments  must  take 
the  shape  of  a  free  gift:  it  must  not  be  bought:  to  the  giver  the 
receiver  offers  back  of  his  best,  but  not  as  a  bargain.  What  then 
are  we  to  think  of  paying  for  seats  in  churches  ?  or,  if  we  have 
inherited  the  custom,  what  of  extending  it  to  the  poor?  yet  we 
have  the  following  uncomfortable  account  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  American  Church : — ''  There  are  but  few  free  seats  in 
Episcopal  churches,  and  in  fact  there  is  not  the  same  necessity. 
Few  persons  are  so  poor,  and  still  fewer  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it  as  a  gratuity." — p.  282*     Why  not  say  at  once  *•  few 
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persons  are  so  poor  as  to  accept  the  Gospel  as  a  gralvity  ?   Pride 
jn  things  visible  leads  to  pride  in  things  unseen. 

^  The  ancient  practice  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesns  b  disused  to  a 
great  extent;  bat  some  extenuation  of  this  omission  maybe  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  custom  is  not  enjoined  by  canon  as  it  is  in 
EugUuid."— p.  337. 

**  The  practice  of  taming  to  the  east  when  the  ciced  is  repeated  has 
been  entirely  forgotten."— p.  295. 

"  The  borial  grounds  are  generally  remote  from  the  chnrches,  and  aie 
ncTcr  consecrated."— p.  283.  '« In  the  Table  of  Vigib  &c  (in  the  Prayw- 
Book)  the  vjgib  arc  wholly  omitted."— p.  243.  "  There  b  no  place  in 
America  in  which  the  serrice  oi  a  Church  is  performed  daily,  unless  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York  may  be  regarded  an  excep- 
tion."—p.  t^5,  **  Some  clergymen  almost  entirely  neglect  the  observ- 
ance of  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Church.  I  have  known  a  few  who 
have  declined  to  celebrate  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday,  while  they 
have  united  with  other  denominations  in  monthly  meetings  of  prayer  fior 
missions,  colleges,  or  other  objects  of  interest." — p.  337.  The  saints' 
days  which  occur  duriug  the  week  are  very  frequently  left  nnnotioed, 
while  weekly  lectures  on  the  nights  of  Wednesday  or  Thursday  are  veiy 
general."— t6fd.  "  The  service  for  the  churching  of  women  b  seldom 
used,  except  in  the  case  of  English  people,  who  desire  to  conform  to  the 
practice  or  their  ancestors." — p.  299. 

Here  there  is  abundance  to  do  in  the  way  of  development.  If 
persons  neglect  the  ordinances  of  the  Churchy  it  is  because  they 
do  not  believe  their  virtue  and  efficacy.  If  they  thought  the 
Church  had  a  gift  of  grace,  they  would  be  instant  in  the  times 
and  places  in  which  she  dispenses  it.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  come  to  church  daily;  it  is  easy  for  a  Churchman 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege. 

In  the  American  Church  bishops  do  not  assume  sees,  but  are 
named  from  their  dioceses.  In  spite  of  whatever  precedents  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  this  usage,  we  are  clear  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
purus  putus  Froiestajitismus.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  its  ra- 
tiofiale,  but  we  have  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  The  Church  is  t7{ 
a  country,  not  of\t,  and  takes  her  seat  in  a  centre.  If  a  bishop 
has  no  throne  or  see,  where  is  the  one,  6  asi,  the  never-dying  priest 
continual,  who  is  the  living  apostle  of  the  Church?  Is  a  bishop 
a  mere  generalization  of  a  diocese,  or  its  foundation?  a  name  or 
a  person  f  Generalizations  are  everywhere,  persons  have  a  posi- 
tion. Does  a  bishop  depend  on  his  diocese,  or  his  diocese  on 
him?  meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholics  have  located  their  bishops, 
and  though  their  succession  in  the  country  is  later  than  ours,  they 
have  thus  given  themselves  the  appearance  of  being  the  settlers, 
not  visiters. 

On  the  other  hand,  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Caswall 
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the  followiug  pleasing  manifestatioDs  of  a  Catholic  spirit  ia  the 
details  on  worship; — at  Christmas  the  churches  are  decorated 
M'ith  evergreens,  tastefully  hung  in  festoons.  Since  holly,  box, 
and  laurel  cannot  be  obtained,  ''  boughs  of  the  cedar,  pine,  and 
hemlock  are  employed  in  their  stead.  These  decorations  are 
commonly  arranged  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  congregation/' — 
p.  285.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  the  same  interesting  class 
should  also  employ  themselves  in  working  altar  cloths,  and  orna- 
menting  service  books,  the  modicum  of  embellishment  which  po- 
litical revolutions  have  left  us.     Again: — 

"  The  sign  of  the  cross  has  lately  made  its  appearance  on  many 
churches,  agreeably  with  the  early  custom.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  has  commended  the  good  taste  displayed 
in  this  appropriate  decoration ;  and  has  declared  that  only  an  anti-pnytes- 
tant  feeling  can  consider  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  symbolising  the  cor- 
ruptions of  JRomanism." — p.  282. 

Both  infants  and  adults  are  sometimes  baptised  by  immersion^ 
according  to  the  rubric.  This,  again,  is  cheering  news.  In  one 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kentucky  the  font  is  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
bath,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.  Several  persons  in  Philadel- 
phia have  been  baptised  in  the  river,  pp.  297»  298.  Mr.  Cas* 
wall  observes,  in  another  place, 

"In  baptist  neighbourhoods  there  are  episcopal  clergymen  who  greatly 
desire  to  see  the  old  English  rubric  restored,  by  which  all  persons  were 
required  to  be  immersed  at  baptism,  except  when  they  were  sick  and 
unable  to  bear  it.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  small  episcopal  congregation 
situated  in  the  midst  of  Baptists,  in  which  not  a  single  infant  has  been 
presented  for  baptism  during  seven  years,  the  parents  being  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  arguments  of  the  sectarians/* — p.  337. 

This  is  a  curious  instance  of  *'  extraneous  influences"  working 
the  right  way. 

But  leaving  these  agreeable  instances  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Apostolical  idea,  which  show  that  we  have  every  thing  to  hope  of 
the  American  Church,  we  must  go  on  to  allude,  for  our  space 
will  hardly  allow  us  to  do  more,  to  a  much  more  systematic  and 
overt  deflexion  from  Church  principles  than  any  which  we  have 
yet  mentioned ;  the  power  usurped  by  the  laity  over  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction,  which  at  present  is  an  utter  bar  to  the  due  develop- 
ment of  Catholicity.  The  Americans  boast  that  their  Church  is 
not,  like  ours,  enslaved  to  the  civil  power;  true,  not  to  the  civil 
power  by  name  and  in  form,  but  to  the  laity,  and  in  a  democracy 
what  is  that  but  the  civil  power  in  another  shape?  When  Bishop 
Hobart  returned  from  £ngland  he  preached  and  published  a 
Sermon,  in  which,  among  other  evils  in  our  Church,  he  freely, 
but  not  at  all  unwarrantably,  expressed  his  regret  at  what  his 
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biographer  trul;  culled  "the  extraordinary  and  inappropriate  pre* 
rogative  of  the  king,  through  his  mimsten,  to  designate  the  per* 
sons  who  shall  be  chosen  for  the  episcopal  office,  whose  aathoritj 
is  entirely  divine,  and  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  clergy  to  ex- 
ercise their  ecclesiastical  power  independently  of  the  state.**— p. 
333.  He  addS|  **  But  here  no  secular  authority  can  inlerfere 
with  our  high  ecclesiastical  assembly,  nor  control  her  legitimate 
powers/'  When  this  Sermon  reached  England  it  excited  no  little 
annoyance  in  certain  quarters;  and  in  the  Quarterly  Theological 
(before  it  became  connected  with  the  British  Critic)  a  very  bitter 
attack  appeared,  which  called  forth  an  answer  from  a  generous 
friend  of  the  Bishop's,  the  late  Mr.  Rose.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  details  of  his  conclusive  defence  of  Bishop  Hobart  from 
the  uncomfortable  reflections  which  an  apparently  angrj  writer 
had  thrown  out  against  him.  But  it  is  to  our  purpose  to  observe 
the  adroit  and  natural  way  in  which,  while  defending  a  friend,  he 
delicately  retorts  upon  him  and  his  the  criticisms  which  the  Bishop's 
Sermon  had  directed  against  us.  The  Bishop  had  been  ab- 
surdly accused  of  ingratitude  to  his  English  hosts,  merely  for  ex- 
pressing opinions  in  America  which  in  England  he  had  franUy 
avowed  to  them!    On  this  Mn  Rose  observes, 

''For  myself  I  can  only  say, that  if,  after  a  sojourn  in  America, 
in  speaking  of  American  Episcopacy,  I  were  to  urge  the  strong 
tendency  of  an  election  for  the  high  office  of  a  bishop  to  produce 
intrigue,  party  feeling,  and  dispute  among  the  clergy—if  I  were 
to  state  my  exceeding  dislike  to  make  the  clergy  dependent  oo 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity  for  support,  and  oiy  belief 
that  such  a  mode  of  provision  would  deprive  them  of  that  £ree* 
dom  of  rebuke  which  I  judge  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian  minister— -if  I  were  to  object  to  the  mixture  of  laymen 
in  their  Lower  House  of  Convention — if  I  were  to  state  these 
things  in  the  honesty  of  my  heart,  in  a  deep  conviction  that  these 
ioere  evils,  and  in  an  unaffected  regret  to  see  them  in  a  Church, 
for  the  excellences  of  which,  as  a  true  Episcopalian,  I  had  tbe 
strongest  respect,  and  for  whose  continuance  and  extension  I  de- 
voutly prayed ;  I  should  feel  both  surprised  and  grieved  that  any 
man  could  be  found  who  would  proclaim  me  an  abuse  banter 
for  thus  expressing  my  honest  belief." — Hobart'a  Life,  pp«  348, 

349. 

Now,  of  the  three  evils  here  specified  Mr.  Caswall  acknowledges 
that  of  the  voluntaryism  which  obtains  in  his  Church,  and  we 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  hope  of  its  being  in  time  removed. 
The  evils  existing  in  the  elections  of  bishops  he  candidly  con- 
fesses also,  though  he  does  not  allow  that  they  are  necessaiy  or 
unmixed«    He  speaks  as  follows: — 
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"  The  AmericaD  people  are  accnstoined  to  republican  modes  of  pro- 
cedure^ and,  accordingly  it  has  been  shown  that  the  American  Church 
18  conducted  almost  entirely  on  the  popular  principle.  But  this  is  not 
all.  While  the  benefits  of  a  republican  administration  are  secured  to 
the  Churchy  its  evils  are  not  wholly  excluded.  Hence  the  conventions^ 
both  diocesan  and  general,  have  occasionally  been  the  scenes  of  intrigue^ 
while  in  the  election  of  a  bishop  there  is  sometimes  an  exhibition  of  the 
same  party  spirit  which  always  accompanies  the  election  of  a  governor 
or  a  president.  1  am  far  from  asserting  that  these  evils  prevail  equally 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  state*  On  the  contrary.  Christian  courtesy, 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  the  absence  of  many  conflicting  interests,  tend 
greatly  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  faction  3  I  only  state  the  fact,  that  such 
an  influence  is  exerted,  felt,  and  acknowledged.*' — p.  329. 

As  to  the  third  pointy  which  is  the  one  immediately  before  usj 
the  introduction  of  the  laity  into  the  conventions,  it  is  implied 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  White,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Church,  that  that  measure  originated  with  him.     In  the  work  in 
question,  he  admits^  that  as  regards  the  early  Church,  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  the  laity  was  more  than  ^'  occasionally 
present"  at  its  synodical  deliberations,  but  *^  he  thinks  it  evident 
that  in  very  early  times,  when  every  Churchy  that  is,  the  Christian 
people  in  every  city  and  convenient  district  round  it,  was  an  ec** 
clesiastical  commonwealth,  with  all  the  necessary  power  of  self- 
government,  the  body  of  the  people  had  a  considerable  share  in 
its  determinations"-- p.  86.     And  he  argues  that  ''the  same  sane* 
tion  which  the  people  gave  originally  in  a  body,  they  might  law- 
fully give  by  representation."     He  concludes,  then,  ''  that  if  the 
matter  pleaded  for  be  lawful^  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  expediency."    And  that 
it  is  expedient,  he  determines  firsti  because  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  the  American  Church  follows,  the  parliament 
has  a  most  considerable  synodical  power;  secondly,  from  the  dif^ 
ficulty  of  introducing  into  America  the  Episcopal  polity  in  any 
other  way;  and  thirdlyi  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  laity 
to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  laws,  (for  instance,  relating  to  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper,)  enacted  without  their 
own  concurrence.     Here  we  see  the  operation  of  **  extraneous 
influences."     With  all  due  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  vener- 
able author  of  the  pamphlet,  we  must  express  our  strong  feeling  that 
such  views  imply  an  insuflScient  appreciation  of  the  developments 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession^     He  advocated  them  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  without  his  name  in  178:i,  tind  the  principle  of 
lay  government  was  carried  by  the  Convention.    This  was  before 
the  introduction  of  the  succession  from  England,  or  Dr.  White's 
own  consecration.     The  only  bishop  then  in  America  was  Dr. 
Seabury,  of  Connecticut;  and  he  and  his  clergy  strongly,  though 
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ineffectually,  protested  against  it.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  with  his  characteristic  clearness  and  cogency,  sweep- 
ing away  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  joining  issue  on  the 
question  of  historical  facts.  *^  The  rights  of  the  Christiaii 
Church/^  he  said,  ^'  arise  not  from  nature  or  compact,  but  from 
the  institution  of  Christ;  and  we  ought  not  to  alter  them,  but  to 
receive  and  maintain  them,  as  the  Holy  Apostles  left  them.  The 
government,  sacraments,  faith,  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  are 
fixed  and  settled.  We  have  a  right  to  examine  what  they  are, 
but  we  must  take  them  as  they  are.  If  we  new  model  the  go- 
vernment, why  not  the  sacraments,  creeds,  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church?  But  then  it  would  not  be  Christ's  Church,  but  our 
Church,  and  would  remain  so,  call  it  by  what  name  we  please.*^ 

However,  leaving  the  history  of  this  important  departure  from 
primitive  order,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Caswall's  work  to 
trace  this  element  of  lay  interference  though  the  various  functions  of 
American  ecclesiastical  government  at  the  present  time.  And,  first, 
as  to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  which  assembles  once  in  the  year. 
It  consists  of  the  bishop,  all  the  clergy,  and  the  lay  delegates,  of 
whom  in  some  dioceses  three,  in  others  one,  are  sent  by  every  parish. 
Thus  the  lay  members  of  the  synod  are  at  least  equal,  and  it 
may  be  treble  the  clerical,  supposing,  as  appears  to  be  the  case, 
there  is  not  more  than  one  clergyman  to  a  parish.  In  the  conven- 
tion at  which  Mr.  Caswall  was  present,  there  were  about  thirty  cle- 
rical, and  about  forty  lay  members.  The  committees,  &c.  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  meeting  were  constructed  as  follows :  one 
clergyman  and  one  layman  to  report  on  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  last  .convention;  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese, 
three  clergymen  and  three  laymen ;  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen 
to  be  trustees  of  the  diocesan  college;  four  clergymen  and  four 
laymen  as  representatives  of  the  diocese  in  the  general  conven- 
tion; committees  on  missions  and  theological  education  seem  to 
have  been  appointed  on  the  same  principle.  Moreover,  the  se- 
lection of  members  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  but 
made  by  ballot.  Clergy  and  laity  vote  together  in  convention, 
except  there  is  a  demand  for  what  is  called  "  a  vote  by  orders." 
Then  each  class  votes  separately,  and  a  majority  of  each  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  proposed  canon  or  resolution  to  pass.  Thus  the 
clergy,  as  Mr.  Caswall  observes,  (p.  72|)  can  take  no  important 
step  without  the  people,  or  the  people  without  the  clergy.  In 
some  few  dioceses  the  bishop  has  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the 
Convention,  but  its  exercise  would  be  so  unpopular  that  it  is  seldom 
exercised.     It  must  be  added,  that  among  the  matters  which 

*  While's  Memoirs,  p.  291. 
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come  before  the  convention  so  constituted^  are  the  mode  of  trying 
clergy  accused  of  heresy,  the  conditions  on  which  parishes 
should  be  admitted  into  the  diocese,  the  qualifications  of  lay 
readers,  the  appointment  of  missionaries,  and  the  promotion  of 
theological  education. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  require  a  somewhat 
more  distinct  notice.  It  consists,  according  to  the  diocese,  of 
five,  three,  or  two,  of  each  order,  clergy  and  laity.  It  is  the 
council  of  advice  to  the  bishop;  during  a  vacancy  it  issues  dis- 
missory  letters,  institutes  ecclesiastical  trials,  and  acts,  by  means 
of  its  clerical  members,  as  superintendent  of  the  deacons.  No 
bishop  can  ordain  except  such  as  bring  testimonials,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  standing  committee.  No  bishop  can  be  conse- 
crated without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  union,  or  of  the  general  conven- 
tion. 

When  clergy  are  accused  of  any  delinquency,  the  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese  prosecute;  and  a  jury  of  five  presby- 
ters, chosen  by  the  accused  out  of  eight  nominated  by  the 
bishop,  try  the  cause,  and  a  majority  decides,  and  specifies  the 
amount  of  punishment.  The  bishop  may  not  exceed  the  sen- 
tence adjudged. 

When  a  bishop  needs  a  coadjutor,  he  is  appointed,  not  by  him- 
self, but  by  his  diocese. 

The  General  Convention  comes  now  to  be  considered.  It  is 
divided  into  two  houses;  the  upper,  consisting  of  the  bishops, 
now  seventeen  in  number ;  the  lower,  of  clerics  and  laymen,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  of  each  order  from  every  diocese.  When  demanded 
by  the  deputies  of  any  diocese,  the  voting  is  by  dioceses,  the  lay 
representatives  of  each  diocese  having  one  vote,  the  clerics  ano- 
ther. Sometimes  the  concurrence  of  both  orders  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  vote.  The  general  convention  thus  formed  enacts 
canons  about  public  worship,  makes  alterations  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  defines  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  directs  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  gives  leave  to  bishops 
to  compose  extraordinary  forms  of  prayers.  It  defines  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  duties  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  candidates  for 
orders,  and  standing  committees.  It  determines  on  what  condi- 
tions a  person  may  be  admitted  a  candidate,  how  he  shall  con- 
duct himself  during  his  probation,  the  due  age  for  consecration 
and  ordination,  the  attainments  requisite,  the  testimonials,  and 
the  times  of  ordination.  It  superintends  the  clergy  in  preparing 
their  flocks  for  the  bishops'  visitation,  in  catechising,  in  registra- 
tions; it  confines  their  labours  within  their  own  province,  arbi- 
trates in  differences  between  pastor  and  flock^  and  lays  down  the 
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law  for  clerical  trial  and  punishment.  It  overseei  bishops' 
charges,  pastoral  letters,  visitations,  and  yearly  reports  of  their  acts 
to  their  respective  diocesan  conventions.  It  arbitrates  between 
dioceses,  it  provides  missionary  bishops,  it  legislates  on  the  ordi- 
nation of  sectarian  teachers,  it  determines  the  relation  of  the 
American  with  foreign  Churches,  and  it  appoints  the  board  of 
missions.  These  are  the  functions  of  a  body  constituted  so  largely 
of  laymen. 

Such  is  the  serviceable  sketch  Mr.  Caswall  gives  us  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Church ;  according  to  which,  it  would 
appear,  without  going  to  more  apostolical  considerations,  that 
those  whose  business  or  profession  is  not  religious,  are  in  matters 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  put  on  a  level  with  bishop  and 
clergy.  We  are  quite  sure  such  a  constitution  cannot  work  well ; 
and  if  any  one  demurs,  then  we  differ  from  him  what  as  well  and 
what  is  ill.  It  may  throw  light  upon  its  practical  working  to 
quote  a  passage  from  another  part  of  Mr.  Caswall's  work,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  laity,  not  to  say  the  presbytery,  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  same  high  position  in  divine  ministry, 
which  they  are  allowed  in  convention. 

"  In  the  reading  of  the  Creed  a  disagreeable  confusion  sometimes 
arises  when  a  stranger  ojfficiates.  In  my  own  parish,  ou  one  occasioo, 
a  bishop  performed  the  services  in  the  morning,  and  two  priests  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  bishop  read  the  article  on  the  descent  into 
hell,  as  it  stands  in  the  English  Prayer  Book ;  the  first  presbyter  read 
the  substitute  permitted  in  America,  '  He  went  into  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  5'  and  the  seoond  omitted  the  article  altogether.  Veiy  fie* 
quently  the  clergyman  says  one  thing  and  the  congregation  another  ^ 
and  occasionally  individuals,  disapproving  of  their  pastor's  cboipe,  repeal 
with  marked  emphasis  the  phrase  which  be  rejects." — p.  295* 

In  making  these  remarks  upon  the  system  of  lay  interference, 
no  disrespect  is  intended  towards  the  venerated  person  in  whom 
it  originated.  Every  one  has  his  place  and  his  day  in  the  pur- 
poses of  Providence ;  and,  whatever  these  may  be  as  regards  the 
American  Church,  so  far  seems  clear,  that,  if  a  more  apostolical 
constitution  had  been  insisted  on  fifty  years  since,  that  Church 
at  this  day  would  not  have  been  in  numbers  what  she  is.  Mr. 
Caswall  calls  him  *^  the  Cranmer  of  the  American  Church  ;** 
comparisons  are  odious ;  we  hold  him  to  be  a  great  benefactor  to 
his  countrymen,  and  this  is  plain  English,  and  has  a  better  mean- 
ing than  metaphors  or  metonymies.  He  died  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  sixty-sixth  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  episcopate ;  and  in  proportion  as 
his  actions  have  an  essential  place,  so  his  death  must  necessarily 
be  a  memorable  era^  in  the  history  of  his  Church.    The  influence 
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which  he  exercised  so  long  must  be  succeeded  by  other  influences, 
of  whatever  kind ;  may  the  bright  day  that  is  past  be  eclipsed  by 
a  brighter  on  the  morrow ! 

"  He  was  raised  up/'  says  Mr.  Caswall^  **  by  Providence  at  a  crisis 
when  a  person  of  his  description  was  pre-eminently  necessary.  Steady 
and  sober  from  bis  youth,  he  was  prepared  to  advise  in  time  of  peril  and 
excitement.  Conciliatory  in  his  measures^  he  was  a  man  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  harmony^  at  a  time  when  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, and  high  claims  respecting  the  independence  of  dioceses,  threat- 
ened to  rend  the  Church  in  pieces*  Under  the  influence  of  his  blended 
meekness  and  wisdom,  objections  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  melted 
away ;  and  many  a  root  of  bitterness  was  plucked  up  and  allowed  to  die. 
The  General  Convention  is  the  offspring  of  his  prudence  and  brotherly 
love ;  and  from  its  first  organization  till  the  last  meeting  before  his  death, 
he  was  always  at  hand  with  his  pacific  counsels,  superior  to  paltry 
manoeuvre  and  selfish  policy.  His  humility  and  piety  were  evinced 
more  by  actions  than  by  words ;  and  he  always  acted  on  the  maxim, 
that  for  any  man  to  assume  dictatorial  airs,  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal distinction,  is  in  America  most  unwise,  and  in  every  country  most 
unbecoming.  Hence  while  he  lived,  he  was  venerated  as  a  patriarch 
and  loved  as  a  man,  and  when  he  died,  the  event  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  an  irreparable  loss,  and  by  the  nation  as  a  public  calamity," 
—pp.  193,  194. 

At  the  General  Convention  following  his  death  (1836),  a  re« 
solution  was  passed,  declaratory  of  their  ^'  cherished  remembrance 
of  his  faithful  and  uninterrupted  services,"  and  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  long  continuance'* 
among  them  *'  of  one,  who  by  the  beauty  of  his  example,  the 
purity  of  his  designs,  and  the  moderation  of  his  councils^  contri- 
buted for  more  than  half  a  century  to  advance  the  interests,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,"*  of  his  communion.  Bishop  Meade, 
too,  in  his  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  speaks  of 

"  The  venerable  patriarch  of  our  Zion  who  lived  and  died  in  this 
city  of  brotherly  love  (Philadelphia),  to  whose  peace  be  so  greatly  con- 
tributed, by  whose  citizens  he  was  so  highly  honored,  so  sincerely  be- 
loved,— whose  death  created  a  general  pause  along  all  its  streets,  and 
whose  funeral  procession  was  one  long  unbroken  line  from  the  door  of 
hif  house  to  the  mouth  of  his  sepulchre — ^May  his  worth,"  be  con* 
tinnes,  *^  descend  not  on  one  of  us  but  on  all.  Imbibing  his  truly 
catholic  spirit,  adhering  to  his  judicious,  moderate,  and  true  interpret»- 
tion  of  our  standards,  avoiding  all  metaphysical  discussions  and  doubtful 
disputations,  we  shall  agree  on  all  subjects  where  agreement  is  necessary, 
and  readily  consent  to  differ  where  difference  is  unimportaut/'f 

•  P.  86. 

t  Vide  also  Uie  Missionary  for  Aogust  19,  and  November  11, 1857,  for  some  ia- 
teRftfog  accoonU  of  Bishop  White. 
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One  other  illustration  we  shall  give  of  the  deficiency  of  deve- 
lopment at  present  observable  in  the  American  Church,  and  so 
bring  these  extended  remarks  to  an  end.  It  lies  in  a  saying,  we 
believe,  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Hobart's,  which  has  a  very  true 
and  honest  sense,  but  has  been  much  and  seriously  misunder- 
stood. To  write  encomiums  here  upon  one  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,  and  whose  memory  is  interesting  personally  to  many 
around  us  who  saw  him  when  in  England,  would  be  beside  the 
purpose ;  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  particular  subject  in  which 
we  consider  that  he  has  been  misapprehended  and  his  authority 
abused. 

The  celebre  dictum  to  which  we  allude  is  this ;  that  the  true 
motto  of  a  Church  is  '^  evangelical  truth  and  apostolical  order ;" 
and  since  these  words  have  been  adopted  lately  by  deservedly  in- 
fluential persons  among  ourselves,  there  is  still  greater  reason  for 
Sointing  out  what  they  ought  to  mean  and  what  they  ought  not. 
tishop  Hobart  seems  to  have  found  in  America  what  we  find 
here,  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  warmth  of  feeling  among  dis- 
senters and  low  churchmen,  and  a  consequent  and  prevalent 
notion  that  Church  principles  were  cold,  formal,  lifeless,  exteroali 
and  therefore  unconducive,  if  not  detrimental,  to  true  piety  and 
holiness.  Accordingly  he  laboured,  and  successfully,  to  persuade 
persons  so  imagining,  that  true  Catholicism  did  not  exclude  the 
exercise  of  the  religious  affections,  but  trained  them  up  to  perfec- 
tion in  a  right  direction  and  upon  a  perfect  model.  The  affec- 
tions are  the  life  of  religion;  but  life  does  not  exist  except  realized 
and  made  substantive  in  this  or  that  subject;  and  if  it  is  found  in 
an  untoward  subject  it  had  better  not  be  at  all.  Each  creature 
has  its  own  life  ;  life  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  as  it  is  in 
this  creature  or  that.  And  so  with  moral  life ;  fanaticism  implies 
life^  so  does  bigotry,  so  does  superstition ;  but  none  of  these  is 
true  religion.  And  so  again  evangelical  truth  may  be  called  the 
matter,  and  apostolical  order  the  form  which  make  up  *'  the 
mind  of  Christ."  What  is  called  a  sense  of  sin,  au  insight  into 
the  divine  purity,  desire  of  pardon,  a  belief  in  the  sacrifice  pro- 
vided, and  so  on,  is  the  matter  of  religion  ;  but  it  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  religious  man.  According  as  these  feelings 
and  views  are  combined,  directed  and  used,  they  become  fanaticism, 
enthusiasm,  antinomianism,  or  Christian  faith.  All  depends  upon 
the  informing  principle  :  if  this  be  short  of  the  true,  all  will  go  to 
waste ;  if  it  be  "  apostolical  order/'  it  will  be  right.  We  are  not 
speaking  as  if  we  liked  the  phrase  ourselves,  we  are  but  explain- 
ing its  real  sense ;  we  do  think  it  liable  to  misconception;  it  has 
met  with  it;  and  that  misconception  is  as  follows: — Men  speak  as 
if  '*  apostolical  order''  were  (to  use  a  homely  illustration)  like  the 
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roof  of  a  house,  or  the  top  of  a  box»  shutting  in  and  making  fast 
and  tight  '^  Evangelical  Truth."  Sectarians  of  all  sorts,  who  pro- 
fess the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  and  its  concomitants^  are 
considered  right  as  far  as  they  go,  only  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
When  will  men  learn  that  the  true  religious  principle  is  one,  and 
all  its  parts  are  parts  of  one  ?  Apostolicity  is  not  an  addition,  or 
an  hnriXeieo<ng  ;  it  is  one  side,  one  whole  aspect  of  Christian  truth, 
and  Evangelicity  is  another  side.  They  are  different  modes  of 
viewing  one  and  the  same  thing ;  a  man  cannot  have  the  Evan- 
gelic principle  in  purity  without  the  Apostolic,  and  vice  versa  ; 
they  go  together.  If  he  believes  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  yet 
does  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  he  does  not  believe  in 
Ibe  Atonement  uncorruptly ;  his  reception  of  that  doctrine  is  not 
such  as  God  claims  of  him.  His  faith  is  corrupt.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  this  excludes  multitudes  from  having  a  right  faith, 
who  to  all  appearance  are  pious  excellent  men.  It  does  not 
exclude  them ;  many  a  man  holds  implicitly  what  he  has  not  learnt 
to  put  into  words  or  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  objectively. 
Many  a  man  is  a  believer  in  the  Apostolical  Succession  who  does 
Dot  confess  it,  inasmuch  as  he  would  confess  it,  all  but  for  unavoid- 
able accidents,  such  as  ignorance  and  misapprehension.  So  much 
may  be  granted  ;  but  it  never  can  be  granted  by  any  correct  thinker 
that  evangelical  truth  is  so  distinct  from  apostolical,  that  a  man 
may  have  one  without  having  the  other,  as  he  may  know  geometry 
without  knowing  Greek ;  or  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
are  mere  matter  of  order  or  arrangement,  independent  of  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  involved  in  its  essential 
idea.  As  we  know  nothing  of  the  atonement  except  as  wrought 
through  Christ's  natural  body,  so  we  know  nothing  of  justifica- 
tion except  as  wrought  through  His  mystical :  and  we  may  as 
well  call  a  man  an  orthodox  believer  who  denies  the  truth  of  the 
incarnation  as  one  who  denies  the  divine  appointment  of  the 
Church.  We  are  not  entering  into  the  question  of  degrees  of 
unbelief;  but  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  two, 
both  imply  absence  of  faith.  A  man  who  really  has  to  add  the 
latter  article  to  his  creed  as  not  holding  it  in  any  sense  before,  has 
not  merely  to  add,  he  has  to  reform  the  whole.  He  has  to  new- 
create  and  leaven  his  creed  with  a  principle  which  will  affect  it 
in  all  those  other  articles  which  he  already  after  a  fashion  holds.  If 
evangelical  truth  (when  opportunities  have  been  granted)  has  not 
in  his  mind  flowed  out  and  developed  into  apostolical  order,  it  is 
because  he  does  not  really  hold  apostolical  truth.  Till  we  master 
this  view  of  religion  we  shall  (to  use  the  poet's  simile)  be  fasten- 
ing the  head  of  one  creature  on  the  body  of  another :  we  shall 
have  a  made-up,  artificial  being,  not  a  nature,  not  a  truth, — a  mere 
NO.  Lii. — OCT.  I8.S9.  z 
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dream  of  the  fancy  which  never  existed.  A  man  who  is  not  only 
Evangelical,  but  also  Apostolical,  is  either  in  heart  a  mere  Calvinist 
or  Wesleyan,  and  does  not  firmly  hold  any  thing  about  "  order ;" 
or  he  is  a  formalist  and  has  no  real  waimth  in  him.  If  he  is  both 
at  once,  he  ceases  to  be  either;  he  is  something  deeper ;  be  is  not 
a  being  made  up  of  two  separable  things,  order  and  warmth,  but 
he  is  one,  and  order  and  warmth  are  but  qualities  of  his  one 
faith,  which  we  view  separately,  but  which  exist  together. 

Now,  assuming,  as  we  shall  do,  that  this  representation  is  cor- 
rect, we  shall  respectfully  point  out  some  errors  which  on  both 
sides  the  water  are  the  consequences  of  forgetting  it. 

It  is  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  two  parties  in  the  Church 
are  each  right,  and  have  each  half  of  the  truth ;  and  that  to  be 
quite  right  each  must  take  the  other  half.  Now  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  such  a  statement  is  true  cannot  be  doubted ;  but 
that,  among  ourselves  for  instance,  a  stiff  dry  establishment  man 
completes  what  is  wanting  in  him  by  adopting  what  are  called 
evangelical  words  and  practices,  or  that  a  Lutheran  or  Calvinist 
*'  perfects  his  organization,"  as  Mr.  Caswall  would  speak,  by 
taking  up  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  as  the  best  and  most  primitive 
form  of  Church  government,  we  utterly  deny.  Such  men  become 
at  best,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  expressed,  '^  warm  preachers  of 
cold  doctrines,"  or  **  cold  preachers  of  warm  ones,"  as  it  may  be; 
yet  how  much  of  this  sort  of  change  is  growing  among  us,  and  is 
bailed  as  an  approximation  between  parties !  And  when  other 
persons  come  and  declaim  against  such  union  as  a  mere  phantom 
and  a  deceit,  and  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  the  true  Catholicism 
of  the  ancient  Church,  they  are  said  to  be  frustrating  one  of  the 
most  favourable  prospects  of  concord  which  our  Church  has  ever 
had,  and  to  be  throwing  back  religion  in  Europe  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Caswall  seems  to  us  to  commit  the  same  paralogism,  as  far  as  his 
words  go,  (for  we  do  not  charge  him  with  more  than  falling  in 
with  the  current  language  of  the  day,)  when  he  invites  American 
Christians  "  to  return  to  that  pure  Protestant  Church  from  which 
they  have  generally  seceded  ;"  because  "  here  is  a  form  of  worship 
scriptural  in  doctrine  and  orderly  in  arrangement,  yet  suflSciently 
diversified  to  meet  that  appetite  for  variety  which  is  natural  to 
man." — p.  326.     And  still  more  so  when  he  observes  that 

'^  Party  spirit  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  has  been ;  the  high 
Chnrcb  generally  admitting  that  the  low  Church  are  growing  more  con- 
sistent, and  the  latter  concediDg  that  the  former  are  becoming  more 
'  evangelical.'  Both  classes  have  done  much  in  the  great  work  of  ex- 
tending religion  -,  the  former  by  learned  and  dispassionate  arguments  far 
Apostolic  truth  and  order ;  and  the  latter  by  zealous  personal  efibrts^ 
united  with  direct  and  faithful  addresses  to  the  conscience.    The  former 
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labour  with  energy  in  the  promotion  of  missions  within  their  own 
ooantry  5  and  the  latter  with  equal  energy  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  abroMi."^pp.  340, 341. 

Againi  it  seems  a  favourite  form  of  expression  to  speak  of  Pres- 
byterians also  and  other  sectarians  as  **  m  an  imperfect  state,^  and 
to  Qse  the  phrase  just  above  alluded  to, — that  their  organization 
needs  completing,  r  or  instance,  speaking  of  the  declension  of  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  into  Socinianism,  Mr.  Caswall  says 
that  **  the  Episcopalian  discovers  its  origin  in  the  same  causes 
which  be  thinks  have  produced  the  apostasies  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Geneva,  France,  and  Germany,  namely,  a  defective 
form  of  Church  government ;  and  the  want  of  an  evangelical 
liturgy." — p.  127.  *'  The  Church/'  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
time  before  the  Revolution,  **  was  of  necessity  presented  to  the 
people  in  an  imperfect  form,  the  rite  of  confirmation  being  un- 
practised and  almost  unknown." — jf.  170.  Again,  '^  at  length 
an  American  bishop  had  been  obtained,  and  the  Church,  in  one 
state,  appeared  in  a  complete  form." — p.  177.  This  is  defensible 
perhaps  when  used  of  the  Church ;  but  '*  a  parish,"  he  tells  us, 
"  consists  of  all  in  any  given  place  who  prefer  the  Episcopal  jorm 
of  worship  and  government  to  any  other,*'  8cc. — p.  65.  And, 
"  there  being  no  Episcopal  Church  in  Andover  at  the  time,  we 
often  attended,"  he  says,  ^'  the  Seminary  Chapel  on  Sundays, 
where  the  services  were  conducted  according  to  the  usual  plan  of 
the  Independents :  (better  to  say  in  plain  England,  we  attended 
the  Independent  chapel ;  to  proceed : — )  "  while  I  could  not  but 
lament  the  imperfect  ecclesiastical  organization  of  these  worthy 
people,  I  admired  the  energy  of  religious  principle  which  de- 
veloped itself  among  them." — p.  130.  Now  that  they  had  reli- 
gious energy  and  the  other  excellent  points  of  character  which  he 
details  we  are  most  glad  to  hear,  and  to  believe ;  but  we  never 
will  violently  take  it  to  heart  that  they  or  any  other  people  had 
not  iiform  in  addition.  Either  Church  organization  is  far  more 
than  a  form  or  it  does  not  call  for  a  great  deal  of  lamentation. 
There  are  no  mere  forms  under  the  Gospel.  Apostolic  order  is 
an  ethical  principle,  or  it  is  not  worth  much.  These  worthy  In- 
dependents were  deficient  in  an  inward  element  of  truth,  in  a 
something  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  mystical,  or  they  had  no  great 
loss,  considering  they  were  in  unavoidable  ignorance*  They  were 
not  altogether  right  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  only  wanted  finishing. 
They  were  not  dressed  all  but  hat  and  shoes.  Mr.  Caswall  seems 
to  consider  that  the  Episcopal  form  is  the  last  thing  in  the  idea  of 
a  Church,  and  that  therefore  a  Presbyterian  or  Independent  body 
may  be  considered  an  imperfect  sort  of  Episcopacy.  Imperfect ! 
is  a  mouse  an  imperfect  kind  of  bat?  is  it  a  bat  all  but  the  wings? 

z9> 
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Could  we  sew  wings  on  it  and  make  it  a  bat?  Did  all  the  swell- 
ing of  an  ambitious  heart  develop  the  frog  into  the  bull?  Could 
it  **  perfect  its  defective  organization  ?"  So  it  is  with  Indepen- 
dency or  Presbyterianism  viewed  in  themselves :  as  forms  they 
are  as  distinct  from  the  Church  as  one  kind  of  flesh  from  another. 
We  are  not  saying  that  they  are  without  the  privileges  and  grace  of 
Christianity ;  that  is  another  matter,  we  only  say  they  are  not  the 
Church,  they  are  not  part  of  the  Church,  or  all  but  the  ChunJi. 
And  as  to  the  individuals  under  them,  they  have  already  Ghurch 
principles  in  their  hearts  if  they  be  real  Christians ;  and  if  so,  they 
certainly^  as  individuals,  are  imperfectly  organized  and  imperfectly 
developed,  and  ought  to  be  developed  perfectly ;  but  that  will  not 
be  till  stirrings  manifest  themselves  within  them  which  the  Churdi 
alone  can  satisfy,  a  spiritual  taste  and  a  hunger  of  heart  which  the 
Church  alone  can  feed,  till  they  join  the  Church  as  the  correlative 
of  their  minds,  and  gain  the  perfection  of  their  nature  by  the  gifts 
imparted  to  it. 

The  same  unphilosophical  view  of  things  leads  to  misappre- 
hension, of  course,  as  regards  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  Sectari- 
anism is  thought  to  be  all  inside,  so  Romanism  is  thought  to  be 
all  outside.  Sectarianism  is  the  man,  and  Romanism  is  his  clothes, 
— of  a  particular  make ;  clothes  by  themselves  are  of  no  use  at  all, 
but  it  is  unbecoming  for  the  man  to  go  into  public  without  them. 
''  In  the  American  Church/'  says  Mr.  Caswall,  ''  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  acknowledged,  though  corrupt^  to  be  a  true  Church." 
(p.  341.)  Nothing  can  be  more  exactly  worded  ;  but  if  it  is  a 
true  Church,  it  must  be  living,  and  if  living,  it  must  have  the 
gifts  of  grace,  whatever  its  coruptions  may  be.  It  cannot  be  an 
outside  only.  It  must  have  a  real  faith,  and  heart,  and  obedi- 
ence. It  must  be  in  the  main  orthodox,  as  it  is ;  for  that  Church 
which  holds  arisht  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Incarnation, 
Atonement,  Onginal  Sin,  Regeneration,  and  the  Last  Judgment, 
we  take  to  be  in  the  main  orthodox.  However,  to  our  surprise, 
Mr.  Caswall,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  ''  orthodox "  bodies  in 
America,  includes  ''most  of  the  Quakers^  and  ''tl^e  Dutch 
Reformed,"  and  bestows  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  the  benefit 
of  a  most  ominous  silence. 

''  In  regard  to  doctrine,  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  religionists  are  orthodox.  This  is  most  emphatically 
the  case  ;  and  affords  a  strong  evidence  that  the  Bible  alone  is  snfficieot 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  all  troth  necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  a  fsct, 
which  even  a  high  Churchman  can  contemplate  with  pleasure,  that  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  German 
Reformed,  the  Lutherans,  the  Methodists,  the  Moravians,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  most  of  the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  agree  In  maintaining 
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nearly  all  the  truths  coDtained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Among  these  denominations  is  found 
almost  the  whole  religious  energy  of  the  country,  and  from  these  the 
great  philanthropic  institutions  of  America  deri?e  their  prosperity  and 
vigour."— pp.  312,  313. 

Now,  taking  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  exactest  form  of 
Apostolic  truth,  still  we  must  consider  that  the  Quakers  and  Dutch 
Reformed  deviate  from  them  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Another  result  of  the  same  misconception  is  an  incongruity 
common  with  us  as  well  as  the  Americans,  of  classing  all  sorts 
of  persons  together  as  teachers  in  one  school  of  doctrine^  if  they 
happen  to  have  been  prominent  as  religious  writers,  whatever 
difference  there  be  in  their  faith  and  tone  of  mind.  We  have 
lately  been  so  stunned  with  hearing  of  '*  our  Basils  and  our  Bax- 
ters, our  Gregories  and  our  Greggs,  our  Jeromes,  our  Jewels, 
and  our  Jays,"  that  really  it  is  with  an  effort  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  one  sound  and  another,  and  can 
say  when  notes  are  in  tune  together,  and  when  not.  It  is  said, 
that  one  may  go  on  sipping  first  white  and  then  port,  till  he 
loses  all  perception  which  is  which ;  and  it  is  very  great  good 
fortune  in  this  day  to  manage  to  escape  a  parallel  misery  in  the- 
ology. What  false  concords  are  involved  in  passages  like  the  fol- 
lowing !  *•  The  Parish  Library,  printed  at  New  York,  by  the 
Episcopal  press,"  says  Mr.  Caswall,  ''  contains  the  works  of 
Leslie,  West,  Sherlock,  Cudworth,  Walton,  Bishops  Jewell, 
Gibson,  Sumner,  Jebb,  Burnett^  &c.,  with  Chevalier*s  transla- 
tion of  Clement,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  Justin  Martyr.'^ — p. 
330.  Again,  an  eloquent  and  distinguished  preacher,  whose 
sermon  is  before  us,  at  a  late  General  Convention  calls  **  for 
thousands  of  such  preachers  as  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  and  Chry- 
sostoni,  and  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  and  Luther,  and  Calvin, 
and  Melancthon,  and  Cranmer,  and  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and 
Hooper."  Even  so  considerable  a  man  as  Bishop  Hobart,  in 
language,  true  indeed  in  the  letter,  but  very  paralogistic  in  the 
sense,  speaks  of"  our  Zion,"  to  use  the  Americanism,  **  as  adorned 
with  the  intellect  and  erudition  of  Chillingworth,  Hooker,  and 
Horsley,  by  the  eloquence  of  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  Porteus, 
and  the  piety  of  Andrews,  Taylor,  and  Home."  *  But  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  figure  of  speech  is  afforded  us 
by  that  powerful  writer,  Dr.  Chapman,  who,  speaking  of  our 
Church's  champions,  enumerates  among  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  "  the  weight  of  whose  learning  and  piety  no  pen  can 
adequately  tell,  no  wealth  of  words  exaggerate,"  Cranmer,  Leigh-* 
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ton,  Tillotson,  Wake,  Aodrews^  Atterbury,  Bull,  Burnet,  Butler, 
Hall,  Hoadley,  Hopkins,  Horne,  Hurd,  Latimer,  Louth,  Taylor, 
Tomline,  Warburton  and  Watson.  And  among  "  divines  inferior 
to  these  in  dignity  alone,''  Balguy^  Barrow,  Clarke,  Hales,  Ham- 
mond, Hickes^  Jones,  Law,  Lightfoot,  Milner,  Paley,  Waterford 
and  Whitby.f  Let  us  not  seem  to  bear  harshly  upon  our  bre- 
thren* It  is  their  kindness  and  affection  towards  us  which 
makes  them  thus  speak ;  they  think  nothing  but  good  can  come 
from  the  Church  of  their  fathers ;  thev  love  us  and  admire  us ; 
alas  !  that  we  deserved  their  affection  as  fully  as  they  give  it  as; 
but  we  must  not  in  love  to  them  conceal  from  them  what  we 
really  are^  what  our  good,  and  what  our  evil,  lest  we  be  a  stum- 
bling block  in  their  way. 

We  know  their  brotherly  feeling  towards  us,  but  we  wish  it 
shown  in  higher  and  nobler  ways.  Let  the  American  Church 
take  her  place ;  she  is  freer  than  we  are ;  she  has  but  to  wiN, 
and  she  can  do.  Let  her,  as  Mr.  Caswall  in  one  place  suggests, 
react  upon  us^  according  to  the  light  and  power  given  her.  Let 
her  not  take  our  errors  and  increase  them  by  copying,  but  let 
her  be,  as  it  were,  our  shadow  before  us ;  the  prophecy  and 
omen,  the  mysterious  token  and  the  anticipated  fulfilment  of 
those  Catholic  principles  which  lie  within  us  more  or  less  latent, 
waiting  for  the  destined  hour  of  their  development. 

There  are  other  formulas  popular  in  the  American  Church 
besides  that  on  which  we  have  been  principally  commenting, 
which  symbolize  the  same  defective  apprehension  of  her  true 
position,  and  grievously  wound  our  ears.  What,  for  instance, 
shall  we  say  to  the  contrast  so  frequent  between  **  Scripture  and 
"  Liturgy,"  "Protestant"  and  ^'  Episcopal?"  Our  brethren  speak 
as  if  all  Protestants  were  scriptural,  but  were  wanting  in  the 
corona  of  a  Liturgy ;  and  as  if  all  of  themselves  were  Protestants, 
but  of  the  Episcopal  denomination.  Thus  Mr.  Caswall  speaks  of 
large  and  growing  portion  of  the  Church,  as  *'  rising  up  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy"  (p.  533) ;  and 
of  *^  the  conservaiive  influence  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  Li- 
turgy." (p.  335.)  But  of  all  combinations,  that  of  Protestant- 
Episcopal  is  the  least  pleasant ;  yet  we  are  met  with  this  com- 
pound everywhere.  We  hear  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church, 
Protestant- Episcopal  creed,  Protestant- Episcopal  press,  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal societies,  Protestant-Episcopal  unions,  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal clergy,  and  Protestant-Episcopal  bishops.  Above 
all,  Mr.  Caswall  speaks,  as  a  creature  indeed  of  the  imagination, 
but  still  as  a  thing  in  posse,  of  a  **  Protestant-Episcopal  Cathe- 
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dral !"  Well  may  he  doubt  whether  a  cathedral  ^^  would  strictly 
comport  with  the  American  Episcopal  system."  (p.  288.)  Let 
him  take  our  word  for  it^  such  a  vision  never  can  be  realized. 
The  eyes  of  men  will  never  see  it.  Sooner  shall  we  set  eyes 
on  a  griffin,  or  a  wivern,  than  so  gross  a  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  unity  and  entireness.  No  possible  style  of  architecture 
could  embrace  the  idea.  Not  that  the  American  Church  will 
never  have  cathedrals^  but  when  she  has,  as  we  trust  she  will, 
it  will  be  because  she  is  a  Church,  not  because  she  works  with 
such  modern  spells  and  under  such  unpriestly  titles. 

It  may  seem  harsh  thus  to  speak  of  *^  Episcopacy"  and  '*  Epis- 
€X>palian/'  yet  we  hope  it  will  not  shock  any  one  if  we  say  that 
we  wish  the  words,  as  denoting  an  opinion  and  its  maintainer, 
never  had  been  invented.  They  have  done  great  mischief  to  their 
own  cause.  We  are  "  of  the  Church,"  not  *'  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;''  our  bishops  are  not  merely  an  order  in  her  organiza^ 
tion,  but  the  principle  of  her  continuance  ;  and  to  call  ourselves 
Episcopalians  is  to  imply  that  we  differ  from  the  mass  of  dis* 
senters  mainly  in  Church  government  and  form,  in  a  matter  of 
doctrine  merely,  not  of  fact,  whereas  the  difference  is  that  we  are 
here^  and  they  there :  we  in  the  Church  and  they  out  of  it. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  all  this  is  not  a  matter  of  words  ;  no- 
thing practically  is  so  chill  and  unnatural,  or  gives  us  churchmen 
such  an  air  of  technicality,  pedantry,  and  narrowness  with  the 
many,  as  this  insisting  so  earnestly  upon  what  we  own  to  be  a 
form  or  point  of  order  added  to  Evangelical  truth,  a  portion  of 
extraneous  and  dead  matter,  which  will  not  graft  into  Protes- 
tantism, but  must  irritate  and  inflame  it  while  it  remains,  and  in 
the  event  must  be  cast  out.  If  indeed  the  Church  is  to  remain 
a  genteel  and  fashionable  communion  for  the  rich  and  happy,  as 
indeed  it  has  been  in  its  measure  in  our  own  large  towns  for  a 
long  while,  then  it  may  preserve  any  incongruity  or  monstrosity 
for  any  length  of  time ;  but  if  it  is  to  be,  what  we  trust  it  is  both 
in  America  and  among  ourselves,  earnest^ — if  it  is  to  be  real 
and  to  encounter  the  realities  of  human  life,  need,  sickness,  pain, 
doubt,  despair,  affliction, — if  it  is  to  match  the  giant  evils  which 
it  was  sent  into  the  world  to  overcome — it  must  take  up  a  simple 
and  consistent  doctrine,  and  will  make  Episcopacy  more  than  a 
form  or  an  opinion,  or  will  give  it  up. 

So  much  we  are  bound  to  say  about  Episcopacy ;  as  to  **  the 
Liturgy,"  we  have  lately  taken  up  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels, 
and  we  find  so  apposite  an  illustration  of  what  we  would  say,  that 
before  concluding  we  are  tempted  to  quote  one  or  two  passages 
from  it.  It  shows  the  impression  produced  by  the  existing  Ame- 
rican Church  system  on  a  clever  man  who,  whatever  be  his  views 
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on  the  whole,  for  we  know  absolutelv  nothing  of  thetn  except 
from  this  one  novel,  evidently  has  a  proper  respect  and  love  for 
the  Church. 

In  a  sketch  then  of  a  clergyman  in  a  rising  colony  in  the 
woods,  among  churchmen  and  sectarians,  squatters  and  Indians^ 
whom  he  is  trying  to  **  organize"  into  an  Episcopal  Protestant 
parish,  we  have  the  following  touches.  The  clergyman  says  to  a 
stranger : — 

*^  It  is  80  unusual  to  find  one  of  your  age  and  appearance  in  these 
woods,  at  all  acquainted  with  our  Holy  LUurgy^  that  it  lessens  at  once 
the  distance  between  us,* ''^FumeerSf  p.  125. 

<* '  You  have  then  I'esided  much  in  the  cities,  for  no  other  part  of  this 
country  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  constant  enjoyment  of  our  excd' 
lent  Liturgy,'  The  young  hunter  smiled  as  he  listened  to  the  divinct 
&c.,  but  he  made  no  answer.  '  I  am  delighted  to  meet  with  you,  my 
young  friend,  for  I  think  an  ingenuous  mind^  such  as  I  doubt  not  yours 
must  be,  will  exhibit  all  the  advantages  of  a  settled  doctrine  and  devout 
Liturgy,  *  *  *  To-morrow  I  purpose  admin isteriog  the  Sacrament. 
Do  you  commune,  my  young  friend  V  *  I  believe  not,  Sir,'  returned  the 
youth.  *  Each  must  judge  for  himself,*  said  Mr.  Grant,  <  though  I 
should  think  that  a  youth  who  had  never  been  blown  about  by  the  wind 
of  false  doctrines,  and  who  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  our  Liturgy 
for  so  many  years  in  its  purity,  might  safely  come.'  " — 7^.  p.  129. 

"  He  seated  himself  and  hid  his  face  between  his  hands,  as  they  rested 
ou  bis  knees.  '  It  is  the  hereditary  violence  of  a  native's  passion,  my 
child,'  said  Mr.  Grant  in  a  low  tone  to  his  affrighted  daughter,  who  was 
clinging  in  terror  to  his  arm.  '  He  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  In- 
dians, you  have  beard :  and  neither  the  refinements  of  education,  nor 
the  advantages  of  our  excellent  Liturgy y  have  been  able  entirely  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil.'  ''—Ibid.  p.  134. 

Now  Mr.  Caswall  reminds  us  that  "  excellent  as  are  its  general 
airangementSf  and  venerable  as  are  its  services,  the  Prayer  Book 
in  America  or  in  England  constitutes  no  essential  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fabric.  The  Church  of  England,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book,  has  laid  down  a  rule  that '  the  particular ybrms 
of  divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be 
read  therein,  being  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  and 
alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  upon 
weighty  and  important  considerations,  such  changes  should  be 
made  therein  as  seem  either  necessary  or  expedient."  (p.  234.) 
Very  well ;  but  if  so  there  is  some  deficiency  somewhere,  when 
what  is  but  an  accident  of  a  system,  though  a  necessary  accident, 
and  a  most  salutary  provision,  assumes  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  appearance  of  being  its  one  essential  characteristic.  Every 
religious  body  must  be  known  by  some  badges  ;  but  if  we  must 
be  ridiculed,  we  had  rather  it  should  be  for  preaching  the  **  Holy 
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Calbolic  Church,"  than  for  preaching  the  ''  Liturgy."  If  indeed 
we  maintain  that  the  Liturgy  is  necessary  and  essential,  and  on 
the  whole,  tiot  an  alterable  form,  as  we  well  may,  particularly  and 
singularly  as  regards  portions  of  our  Communion  Service,  that  is 
another  thing ;  but  the  incongruity  we  are  insisting  on  is  the 
confessing  that  the  Liturgy  is  not  divine  and  necessary,  and  yet 
making  it  our  special  characteristic. 

We  should  be  able  to  illustrate  more  fully  what  we  mean  by 
the  scene  toward  the  end  of  the  same  novel  of  the  death  of  an 
old  Indian,  at  which  Mr.  Grant  is  present :  but  we  could  not  do 
justice  either  to  the  subject,  or  to  our  meaning,  without  using 
more  words  than  we  can  do  here. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  American  brethren,  we  congratulate 
both  them  and  our  own  countrymen  on  the  increased  interest 
which  is  felt  in  both  countries  in  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Two  bishops,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  America  extends,  have 
especially  exerted  themselves  in  encouraging  this  most  promising 
symptom  of  advancement  in  Christian  truth.  Dr.  Doane,  Bishop 
of  New  Jersey,  has,  among  other  excellent  works,  published  edi- 
tions of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Poly- 
carp  ;  and  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  is  the  able  author  of 
several  works,  more  or  less  controversial,  with  some  of  which 
we  have  headed  this  article,  and  one  of  which  has  lately  been 
published  in  England. 

We  ought  not  to  be  sanguine  about  anything ;  the  right  rule 
is  to  hope  nothing,  to  fear  nothing :  to  expect  anything :  to  be 
prepared  for  everything.  The  course  of  religion  is  guided  through 
the  world  far  otherwise  than  human  conjecture  determines.  Yet 
looking  at  the  sincerity,  zeal,  and  activity  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
c'^i'gj^  hoth  here  and  in  America,  the  pleasing  thought  will  sug- 
gest itself  to  us,  that,  since  to  him  that  hath  more  is  given,  they 
are  about  to  receive  a  reward  for  the  good  thing  in  them,  how- 
ever poor  and  worthless  it  be,  by  Mome  greater  good  to  come. 
A  fuller  gift  of  Apostolical  light  may  be  destined  for  them  in  the 
councils  of  divine  mercy;  they  shrink  from  it  at  present  and 
close  their  eyes,  for  it  dazzles  them.  Still  in  time  they  may  be 
enabled  to  bear  it :  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  ranks  of 
popular  Protestantism,  nay,  and  of  Dissent,  there  have  been  many 
Crypto-Catholics  unknown  to  themselves, — many  who,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,  are  earning  for  themselves,  against  their 
will  to  be — what  they  as  yet  in  ignorance  condemn,  under  th^ 
names  of  Papist,  or  even  Pagan — Catholic  believers  in  the  Catho« 
lie  Church  of  Christ. 
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The  disadvantages  of  periodical  literature  have  at  least  this 
counterpoise, — that  plagiarisms  are  rendered  more  difficult 
Cicero's  work  '^  De  Gloria'*  may  be  irrecoverable,  but  we  ran 
no  risk  of  the  destruction  of  any  similar  composition  to  increase 
the  laurels  of  some  modern  scholar.  Even  the  escapade  of  the 
shuffling  and  disingenuous  Conyers  Middleton  would  scarcely  be 
attempted  in  the  present  day.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the 
strong  tendency  to  infidelity  produced  in  this  unhappy  man  by 
the  recollection  of  his  successful  imposture.  *'  Animum  fuisse 
eiusdem  parum  candidum  ac  sincerum/'  says  his  brother  liberd 
Dr.  Parr,  **  id  vero  fateor  invitus,  dolens,  coactus/*  One  or  two 
cases  might  perhaps  be  mentioned  in  which  popular  English 
writers  of  the  present  day  have  been  indebted  to  the  unacknow- 
ledged labours  of  some  plodding  German.  But  of  the  attempt 
''  his  e  fontibus  irrigasse  hortulos  suos/'  to  use  Parr's  words,  we 
remember  no  such  glaring  instance  as  that  which  we  have  to  point 
out  in  the  present  article. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  we  must 
say  a  word  respecting  the  Society  from  which  this  volume 
emanates.  It  seems  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  of  witoessing 
the  fulfilment  of  one  of  those  golden  visions  which  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  the  immortal  Bacon.  A  certain  nuoiber  of 
persons  have  banded  themselves  together,  to  attain  by  their 
voluntary  efforts  what  he  expected  only  from  the  public  counsel 
of  some  wise  community.  In  his  New  Atlantis  he  describes 
*'  the  erection  and  institution  of  an  order  or  society,"  called 
'*  Solomon's  House,  the  noblest  foundation  that  ever  was  upon 
earth,  and  the  lanthern  of  this  kingdom.^'  ''  Every  twelve  years" 
there  is  "  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows  or  brethren  of  Solomcm's 
House,  whose  errand''  is  *'  to  give  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and 
state  of  those  countries  to  which  they"  are  *'  designed."  What 
is  this  but  a  description  of  the  objects  which  the  Central  Society 
of  Education  undertakes  to  perform  ?  Other  institutions  confine 
themselves  to  the  wearisome  and  ignoble  task  of  training  up  those 
by  whom  they  happen  to  be  surrounded,  but  the  more  enlarged 
view  of  this  society  is  to  gather  from  every  country  those  trea- 
sures of  morality,  civilization,  skill,  or  knowledge,  in  which  we 
arejudged  so  inferior  to  our  continental  neighbours. 

There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The 
reader  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  tone  and 
manner  of  some  of  those  young  gentlemen,  whom  the  society  has 
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enrolled  among  its  brethreOy  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  in  the 
sage  Bacon's  description,  there  lurked  a  slight  tinge  of  ridicule 
at  the  pretensions  of  his  future  imitators.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  was  supposed  to  happen  at  Bensalem. 
^  The  next  morning  my  guide  came  to  me  agam,  joyful,  and  said 
there  is  word  come  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  that  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Solomon's  House  will  be  here  this  day  seven-night. 
We  have  seen  none  of  them  this  dozen  years.  His  coming  is  in 
state,  but  the  cause  of  his  coming  is  secret.  I  will  provide  you 
and  your  fellows  of  a  good  standing  to  see  bis  entry.  I  thanked 
him  and  told  him  I  was  most  glad  of  the  news.  The  day  being 
come  he  made  his  entry.  He  was  a  man  of  a  middle  stature  and 
age,  comely  of  person,  and  had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  tnenJ* 
We  spare  the  pomp  of  his  garniture,  which  the  Central  Society 
can  never  hope  to  equal,  unless  it  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
club  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  narrative  proceeds,  ^'  He  sat  alone — 
He  held  up  his  bare  hand  as  he  went,  as  blessing  the  people,  but 
in  silence." 

There  is  something  infinitely  grotesque  in  comparing  this  with 
the  entrance  of  some  young  aspirant  after  the  office  of  an  assist- 
ant poor  law  commissioner,  into  a  neighbourhood  which  he  is  to 
visit.  We  can  readily  fancy  the  Malvolio  air  with  which  he 
^'  quenches  his  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control." 
But  the  force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  contumelious  spirit 
with  which  the  young  philosopher  regards  all  those  ancient  insti- 
tutions which  have  stood  the  shock  of  varied  circumstances,  and 
been  the  real  source  of  his  own  civilization  and  knowledge. 
Because  circumstances  render  him  more  fluent  than  the  rustics 
with  whom  he  meets,  he  fancies  that  all  wisdom  begins  with  him. 
To  those  who  know  the  toughness  of  John  Bull's  nature,  it  will 
appear  a  hard  task  to  talk  him  out  of  what  he  has  found  prac- 
tically beneficial.  But  the  writers  employed  by  the  Central 
Society  of  Education  are  not  without  hope.  They  clearly  anti- 
cipate the  commencement  of  some  golden  enu  Education  is 
the  universal  restorative  by  which  the  evils  of  human  nature  are 
to  be  finally  done  away.  What  prophets  have  said  and  bards 
have  sung,  is  to  be  brought  about  in  a  different  order,  and  by  an 
unlooked  for  hand. 

Let  us  drop  irony  for  a  moment.  Such  expectations  as  these 
are  in  truth  but  the  homage  of  man's  heart  to  that  better  system 
and  purer  light,  of  which  the  only  complete  examplar  is  the 
Church  triumphant;  but  of  which  the  Church  on  earth  displays 
some  faint  and  feeble  reflexion.  All  the  loftier  aspirations  of 
man's  genius:  the  designs  of  the  true  statesman,  the  hopes  of 
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the  patriot,  tbe  dreams  of  the  poet,  betray  the  same  ardent  long- 
ing for  a  developement  of  the  full  capacities  of  mao.    Unhappily 
this  feeling  sometimes  allies  itself  to  a  low,  calculating,  worUlj 
philosophy;  a  philosophy  rather  fitted  to  degrade  men  below 
their  present  level,  than  to  raise  them  to  their  proper  state.    If 
man  be  in  truth  a  fallen  being,  subject  to  the  influence  of  inward 
corruption,  how  impossible  is  it  that  mere  worldly  excitemcut 
should  work  itself  free  from  the  influence  of  moral  evil.  Mr.  Uar- 
det,  one  of  these  brethren  of  the  House  of  Solomon,  has  made  the 
condition  of  our  rural  population  his  more  immediate  inquiry. 
Disciples  do  not  always  agree  with  those  from  whom  they  draw 
their  name,  and  certainly  the  results  in  this  case  are  of  a  kind  at 
which  King  Solomon  would  have  been  in  no  little  astonishment 
*' Vanity  of  vanity,'*  says  the  Preacher,  ''all  is  vanity."  Let  us  bear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  ^  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."     Mr.  Liardet,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  that  the  great  danger  under  which  men  labour 
in  country  districts,  is  from  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm.     Tlie 
only  escape,  as  he  thinks,  from  these  evils  is  among  those  dense 
masses  of  men  where  mind  can  act  readily  on  the  mind  of  its 
fellow.    Do  you  wish  for  the  calm  dispassionate  pursuit  of  tmdi? 
— ^you  must  bury  yourself  among  the  Chartist  population  of  Bir- 
mingham, or  seek  the  society  of  the  people  of  Manchester  when 
they  hold  an  aggregate  meeting.     It  is  not  a  little  astonishing 
that  a  person  can  have  gone  among  the  poor,  as  this  gentleman 
appears  to  have  done,  and  come  back  so  uninstructed  in  their 
true  condition  and  real  wants.    There  are  no  missionaries  who 
preach  the  importance  of  serving  God  in  tones  so  true  and  heart- 
felt, as  the  poor.     Their  distresses,  their  virtues,  their  very  faults 
— all  indicate  the  need  of  some  higher  and  better  system  than  that 
around  us,  by  which  the  inequalities  of  mortal  being  may  be 
remedied,  and  its  miseries  allayed.     Mr.  Liardet  really  supposes 
that  he  can  argue  men  into  the  expediency  of  their  working  14 
hours  a  day  in  a  factory,  by  showing  them  that  it  leads  to  the 
general  augmentation  of  wealth.    It  was  said  of  a  fine  spaa 
theory  like  this,  solvitur  ambulando.    How  can  Mr.  Liardet*s 
reasoning  withstand  the  influence  of  temptation,  backed  by  the 
certainty  of  immediate  advantage,  and  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
escape?    The  laws  of  probability,  as  Gibbon  says,  are  not  more 
true  in  general,  than  they  are  fallacious  in  particular.     What 
then  is  to  prevent  any  man  among  us  from  becoming  a  Maaa- 
niello,  or  even  a  Cromwell?    The  odds,  it  is  true,  are  against  it 
But  is  the  lot  of  a  hand-loom  weaver  so  eligible,  that,  leaving  the 
next  world  out  of  account,  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  put  his  all 
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to  hazard  for  such  a  result.    Have  we  not  in  our  own  days  seen 
men  succeed  in  the  enterprize. 

"  Ad  sammas  emergere  opes,  renimque  potiri.*' 

Yet  Mr.Liardet  can  see  nothing  to  dread  for  our  rural  popu- 
lation but  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  Drunkenness,  discontent, 
irreligion — he  knows  little  of  the  existence  of  any  such  plagues, 
he  cannot  trace  to  them  the  evils  which  he  witnessed,  or  the 
melancholy  event  which  suggested  his  inquiry.  If  bis  mind  had 
not  been  filled  with  the  idola  specus,  which  he  had  carried  with 
him  from  his  chambers  in  London,  he  would  surely  have  taken 
a  juster  view  of  rural  life. 

His  inquiries  were  called  forth  by  the  disorders  produced  by  the 
maniac  Thorns,  in  a  wild  part  of  Kent.  Thorns  having  been  re- 
leased from  confinement  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  local  magistrates  and  of  medical  advice,  retires  into 
an  extraparochial  district,  where  the  negligence  of  past  administra- 
tions in  not  providing  churches,  and  the  revenue  laws  which  had 
made  smuggling  a  lucrative  employment,  had  combined  to  demo- 
ralize the  people.  Here  Thoms  drew  to  himself  followers.  The  tur- 
bulent he  flattered  with  the  assurance  that  when  his  party  prevailed 
no  one  should  have  less  than  fifty  acres  of  land ;  while  his  myste- 
rious communications  won  over  some  weak  but  pious  women. 
How  far  this  went  is  not  very  clear :  there  may  have  been  those 
who  were  even  deluded  into  the  follies  which  Mr.  Liardet  repre- 
sents. Experience  teaches  us  that  such  weaknesses  will  be  found 
under  all  circumstances;  among  infidels  as  well  as  believers;  among 
persons  of  extended  acquirements  as  well  as  the  ignorant.  The 
apostate  Julian  had  his  superstitious  divinations,  and  the  learned 
Vossius  would  believe  any  fable,  however  monstrous,  provided  it 
had  no  countenance  from  the  word  of  God.  Indeed  Mr.  Liardet 
himself  seems  to  afford  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  credulity 
of  some  sturdy  doubters,  when  he  traces  the  conduct  of  the  Dun- 
kirk smugglers  to  their  excess  of  religion,  not  to  their  want  of 
honesty.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  worship  of  God  had 
far  less  to  do  in  the  matter  than  the  idolatry  of  Mammon. 

We  have  said  the  more  on  this  story  because  so  unfair  an  use 
has  been  made  of  it  in  various  popular  assemblies.  It  is,  in 
truth,  rather  a  curious  proof  of  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
struction, that  an  imposter  like  Thoms  should  have  found  his 
victims  in  one  of  those  few  localities  where  our  Church  system 
had  failed  to  extend  itself.  It  tells  well  for  the  ordinary  working 
of  our  ancient  principles. 

If  the  brethren  of  the  new  house  of  Solomon  had  gone  forth 
with  unbiassed  eyes,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  been  impressed 
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by  this  last  reflecbon*  But  unbappily  there  is  one  inedominaBt 
feature  by  which  all  their  remarks  are  pervaded.  Whatevo-  ther 
say  is  of  a  thoroughly  Unenglish  character.  This  is  with  us  a  great 
fault,  and  especially  in  what  bears  reference  to  rural  subfects.  We 
suppose  that  no  churchman  can  fail  for  instance  to  obaerve  the 
unfairness  of  Howit's  writings,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  allow  Aem 
the  redeeming  quality  of  a  genuine  English  taste.  We  cam  ob- 
serve, indeed,  a  smack  of  the  Quaker  and  the  Liberal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cask,  yet  still  the  liquor  is  right  October.  Bot  these 
modem  brethren  adopt  in  their  most  serious  mood,  what  in  Shake- 
speare's young  gallant  was  only  ludicrous*  ''  How  oddlj  tbej  are 
suited ;  they  get  their  name  from  France,  their  notions  of  liberty 
from  Germany,  their  politeness  from  Holland, — their  reUgion 
everywhere*^'  And  this  leads  us  to  the  hero  of  the  present  volume 
— Tnomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  ** Chairman  of  Committees,**  or  as  he  is 
entitled  in  the  present  volume,  p*  141,  ^'tke  distinguished  Mtember 
for  Waterfordr 

Every  brother  of  Solomon's  house  has  his  own  preserve,  and 
Mr.  Wyse  has  taken  Prussia  for  his  share.    He  opened  the  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament  by  referring  to  the  system  of  edocatioo 
there  pursued,  as  exactly  what  he  wished  for  in  England.     He 
evidently  supposed  that  its  cardinal  point  was  the  union  of  chil- 
dren of  every  religious  persuasion  in  the  same  school.     '^  For  his 
own  part,"  we  are  told, ''  he  candidly  avowed  he  greatly  preferred 
united  to  separate  instruction*"    Then  after  some  remarks,  which 
showed  that  he  considered  this  the  plan  which  was   generally 
adopted  in  Germany,  '*  he  had  himself,"  he  said,  "  a  recent  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  it  in  action  in  Rhenish-Prussia."*    We 
will  not  weary  our  readers  with  all  that  Mr.  Wyse  had  witnessed ; 
this  may  be  safely  reserved  for  his  brethren  of  Solomon's  house 
in  one  of  their  secret  conclaves  :  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  full  conviction  that  in  Prussia 
he  had  witnessed  an  experiment  which  completely  realized  all  his 
theories.     As  the  session  advanced,  however,  a  new  light  seems 
to  have  visited  his  mind.    The  facts  stated  in  various  debates, 
and  several  works  published  during  the  session,  seem  to  have 
taught  him  that  Prussia  was  far  from  presenting  so  clear  an  in- 
stance of  mixed  instruction.     On  the  contrarv,  it  was  proved  that 
in  all  their  training  schools  the  mixture  of  various  confessions 
was  diligently  avoided.     In  their  institutions  for  the  poor  they  were 
shown  to  have  recourse  to  this  practice  as  little  as  possible.    The 
only  common  case  of  its  employment  was  found  to  be  in  schools  of 
classical  instruction,  where  it  is  not  unfrequently  admitted  even 
in  this  country.     Yet  even  in  these  cases  it  has  been  thought  in- 

*  Haosard's  Debates,  Feb.  tS,  1859. 
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expedient  to  mix  together  instructors  of  various  faiths ;  and  the 
several  gymnasia  have  been  assigned,  therefore,  exclusively  to 
Romish  or  Protestant  teachers.  This  provision,  of  which  Mr. 
Wyse  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unconscious^  has  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  evils  which  were  found  to  arise 
from  blending  instructors  of  various  opinions ;  and  it  gives  the 
last  seal,  thereforct  to  the  singular  inaptitude  with  which  the  ex- 
ample of  Prussia  has  been  introduced.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
though  Mr.  Wyse's  arguments  are  impaired,  his  decisions  are 
affected.  He  still  advocates  mixed  schools  as  zealously  as  if 
Prussia  was  not  an  argument  against  him,  and  the  present  paper 
contains  an  attempt  to  glide  off  upon  the  fact,  that ''  in  the  gym- 
nasium Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  found  constantly 
side  by  side.*' — p.  413. 

But  enough  respecting  Mr.  Wyse's  consistency.  We  now  come 
to  his  observations  dunng  the  visit  to  Germany,  to  which  he 
has  made  such  public  allusion.  *'  We  left  Bonn,''  he  says, 
**  on  a  clear  fine  morning  in  October,  and  after  keeping  the  road 
to  Cologne  for  a  short  way,  turned  to  the  left,  and  over  a  very 
indifferent  by-way  at  length  reached  the  small  town  of  Briihl." 
— p.  414.  Then  follows  a  lengthened  account  of  the  semi- 
nary, comprising  a  large  part  of  the  remarks  and  observations  by 
which  the  title  of  the  paper,  '^  The  present  state  of  Prussian  Edu- 
cation," is  to  be  verified.  In  giving  this  statement  Mr.  Wyse  has 
evidently  manned  himself  for  some  stern  attack.  He  anticipates 
that  the  principles  and  practice  which  he  adduce8,are  of  such  a  kind 
that  he  will  assuredly  be  *' gored  and  tossed"  by  some  sour  polemic* 
''  The  new  system/'  he  says,  '^ '  the  Prussian  system,' '  the  govern- 
ment system^'  these  are  the  appellations  with  which  the  system 
is  honoured :  the  object  is  clear,  they  are  intended  to  mean  *  dan- 
gerous innovations*'  '  foreign  despotism,'  and  '  ministerial  inter- 
ference with  civil  and  religious  liberty.' " — p.  376.  Mr*  Wyse 
does  himself  injustice  by  these  groundless  apprehensions.  The 
training  schools  which  he  describes,  instead  of  beine  universally 
abused  by  the  friends  of  our  Church,  meet  with  their  general 
commendation.  It  is  his  own  friends  in  the  government  who  give 
a  practical  proof  of  their  repugnance,  by  refusing  to  imitate  what 
he  commends.  We  desire  nothing  better  than  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  meet  with  as  much  fairness  from  her  Majesty's 
ministers  as  the  king  of  Prussia  has  shown  towards  the  papist 
establishment  of  Westphalia*  What  have  we  been  demanding 
all  last  session,  but  to  be  allowed  to  have  training  schools  in  con* 
nection  with  our  own  Church,  exactly  like  those  which  are  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  ?  Far,  therefore,  from  censuring  the  insti- 
tutions which  llr.  Wyse  commends,   we  only  regret  that  he 
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should  have  given  what  amounted  to  a  casting  vpte  against  theoi: 
we  grieve  that  what,  as  a  brother  of  the  bouse  of  Solomon,  he 
commends,  he  should  have  opposed  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

And  yet  we  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  Wjse's 
narrative — a  complaint  which  we  shall  convey  in  the  words  of  a  well 
known  apothegm.  We  are  told,  then,  that ''  the  book  coocemtng 
the  deposing  King  Richard  II.,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr. 
Hayward,  had  much  incensed  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  asked  Mr. 
Bacon  whether  there  was  any  treason  contained  in  it.  Who,  in- 
tending to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and  to  take  off  the  queen's  bitter- 
ness, with  a  merry  conceit  answered,  '  No,  madam,  for  treason  I 
cannot  deliver  opinion  that  there  is  any,  but  very  much  felony/ 
The  queen,  apprehending  it  gladly,  asked, '  How?  and  wherein? 
Mr.  Bacon  answered,  '  Because  he  hath  stolen  many  of  his  sen- 
tences and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus.'  *' 

We  have  already  acquitted  Mr.  Wyse  of  treason :  but  is  it  wA 
a  sort  of  literary  felony,  that,  professing  to  give  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  he  should,  without  acknowledgment,  have  taken 
his  account  verbatim  from  a  work  by  Professor  Thiersch  ?  Our 
readers  will  probably  share  in  the  surprise  which  this  discovery 
excited  in  ourselves.  **  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  so  much  learuing," 
we  said  with  Dr.  Primrose,  **  but  I  fancy  myself  to  have  beard 
all  this  before."  A  reference  to  Professor  Thiersch's  book  on 
Public  Instruction  in  Western  Germany,  Sec.  made  the  cause  ap- 
parent. Not  to  mention  other  passages,  (as,  for  example,  page 
404,)  the  whole  detail  respecting  the  seminaries  at  Bnihl  and 
Neuwied,  extending  from  page  416  to  page  424,  is  copied  di- 
rectly from  the  German  work.  Now  it  is  true  that  in  Lord 
Bacon's  proposed  college,  provision  is  made  for  such  a  case  as 
this.  *^  We  have  three,*'  be  says,  '^  that  collect  the  experiments, 
which  are  in  all  books.  These  we  call  depredators.**  No  doubt 
Mr.  Wyse  has  thought  himself  safe  under  such  a  sanction ;  but 
to  plunder  solely  for  the  public  benefit  is  one  thing,  to  appro- 
priate the  credit  of  the  experiment  is  another.  These  pilferers  of 
books  are  expressly  distinguished  by  Lord  Bacon  from  those  who 
bring  home  the  result  of  their  own  observations.  Besides,  we  must 
call  Mr.  Wyse*s  attention  to  another  canon  of  the  fraternity. 
*'  We  do  hate  all  impostures,  insomuch  as  we  have  severely  for- 
bidden it  to  all  our  fellows,  under  pain  of  ignominy  and  fines.** 
It  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  into  the  domestic  discipline  of  this  au- 
gust society ;  we  doubt  not  its  justice ;  and  that  Mr.  Wyse,  though 
chairman  of  committees,  will  be  visited  with  punishment  no  less 
condign  than  Lord  Bacon  himself,  when  he  ventured  to  turn  die- 
predator  in  an  illicit  manner. 
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We  trust  that  we  are  not  speaking  with  undue  severity  of  a 
literary  offence,  which  seenrs  to  require  our  notice.  But  we  can 
fancy  that  it  may  be  urged  by  indulgent  persons  that  Mr.  Wyse 
has  but  borrowed  the  account  of  a  series  of  objects,  which  he 
could  express  better  in  Professor  Thiersch's  words  than  his  own. 
This  is  certainly  not  so  gross  a  case  as  where  one  man  appro- 
priates to  himself  the  produce  of  another's  invention.  Yet  still 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a  measure  of  unfairness  in  the 
proceeding.  We  say  this  with  less  reserve,  because  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  Mr.  Wyse^  whom  we  understand  to 
be  a  more  respectable  man  than  most  of  his  party,  will  not  him- 
self be  reached  by  our  censures.  Were  he  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
fiting by  our  labours,  our  review  of  Thiersch,  in  December  last, 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  his  attention.  We  conclude,  there-" 
fore,  that  he  is  one  of  those  obedient  Romanists  who  read  no- 
thing without  the  imprimatur  of  their  chaplains,  and  that  the 
British  Critic  is  very  wisely  held  in  suspicion  by  the  alumni  of 
Maynooth. 

One  evil,  however,  Mr.  Wyse  has  certainly  incurred  by  his 
conscientious  abstinence.  Had  he  chosen  to  copy  Professor 
Thiersch's  words^  he  might  from  our  pages  have  copied  some  of 
them  correctly.  This  we  regret  to  say  he  has  failed  in  doing. 
We  remember  an  overgrown  youth^  who,  being  sent  to  travel  by 
his  parents,  as  the  only  education  of  which  he  was  susceptible, 
was  accustomed  to  borrow  the  letters,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  send  home,  out  of  an  old  Guide  Book.  He  had  the  good 
sense,  however,  to  choose  one  in  a  language  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  Here  Mr.  Wyse  has  been  unfortunate.  It  would 
seem  that  he  is  not  master  enough  of  the  German  tongue  to  trans- 
late with  fidelity  the  book  from  which  he  has  copied,  ^nd  this 
may  account  for  the  rudeness,  which  he  describes  himself  to  have 
met  with  from  the  director  at  Briihl.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
after  mentioning  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  come  to  him  in 
France  with  good  recommendations,  complained  that  the  French 
authorities,  to  whom  he  was  referred  for  some  important  informa- 
tion, treated  him  with  neglect,  observes,  *'  N.  B.  The  gentleman 
can't  talk  French."  Perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  director  at  Briihl 
may  be  accounted  for  on  a  similar  principle.  So  true  is  the  old 
saying,  that  he  who  visits  a  country,  without  knowing  the  lan- 
guage, goes  to  school  and  not  to  travel. 

But  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  made 
allusion.     They  are  not  mere  verbal  inaccuracies,  but  so  darken 
the  whole  context,  as  in  many  cases  to  leave  no  consistent  signifi- 
cation.    Thus  in  page  417  we  are  told,  that  the  pupils  in  the 
NO.  ui. — OCT.  1839.  A  A 
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but  the  decision  had  not  taken  place."  We  leave  it  for  others, 
however,  to  redeem  Coblentz  from  the  disgrace  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  by  Mr.  Wyse  of  presenting  no  candidate  worthy 
of  admission  into  the  seminary.  It  is  certainly  an  instance  of 
impartiality,  that  he  should  have  selected  a  place  which  is  almost 
exclusively  popish,  as  Boeotum  in  crasso  aere  natum.  Coblentz, 
however,  has  its  advantages.  Two  noble  rivers,  the  neighbouring 
rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein — we  can  think  of  no  place  where  Liord 
Bacon  would  have  better  loved  to  see  a  detachment  of  Solomon's 
house  established.  And  considering  that  in  London  it  has  found 
so  unfavourable  a  soil,  that  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Spry  that  in 
September  last  it  was  without  fixed  residence  or  address — ^tbat  it 
had  neither  local  habitation  nor  name^ — that  it  was  not  kuown 
at  the  post  ofSce,  [perhaps  he  addressed  his  letter  *'  to  the  Bre- 
thren of  Solomon's  House/'  whereas  by  men  it  may  be  known  as 
the  Central  Society,]  considering  all  this,  we  should  strongly  re- 
commend that  the  society,  (this  ^\  lanthorn  of  the  kingdom,'') 
which  has  fared  so  ill  at  home,  should  be  transferred  to  the  more 
congenial  air  of  Coblentz.  We  make  this  recommendation,  oo 
the  supposition  that  for  once  Mr.  Wyse  is  right,  and  that,  like 
the  ^tolian  Tydeus,  when  he  was  opposed  to  fifty  Boeotians,  the 
examiners  at  Coblentz  made  havoc  of  these  men  of  Boeotian  un- 
derstanding 

*'  Those  fifty  slaughtered  in  the  gloomy  vale." — 

Popes  Homer's  Ihad^ iv.  448. 

But  if,  as  is  infinitely  more  probable,  the  fault  be  altogether  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Wyse,  and  not  at  all  in  the  air  or  inhabitants  of 
Coblentz,  some  place  may,  no  doubt,  be  found,  where  reports 
may  be  pirated  without  fear  of  criticism,  and  errors  committed 
without  danger  of  correction. 


(     355     ) 

Art.  V. — The  State  in  its  Relatiom  with  the  Church,  By  W. 
£.  Gladstone,  Esq.  Studeot  of  Christ  Cburchi  anci  M.  P.  for 
Newark.   Third  Edition.    London  :  Murray.  1839* 

If  we  may,  without  irreverence^  form  a  conjecture  on  the  provi- 
dential tendency  of  things  as  we  see  them,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say^  that  in  the  turn  which  events  have  been  taking  among  us, 
often  most  contrary  to  human  expectation,  for  the  last  ten  or 
eleven  years,  we  may  perhaps  discern  symptoms  of  two  main 
overruling  purposes,  such  as  may  hereafter  serve  as  a  key  to  not 
the  least  mtricate  of  the  chapters  of  English  history.      Ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  perhaps  we  might  say 
ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the 
stream  of  events  seems  to  have  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
permanent  elevation  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  the  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  preservation,  in  spite  of  them,  of  her 
substance  and  framework,  as  well  as  to  the  revival  of  her  spirit 
among  us.     How  many  times  during  this  long  struggle  has  it  ap- 
peared, that  according  to  all  political  calculation  the  Conservative 
party  must  be  on  the  point  of  triumphing !  and  as  often  some  un- 
expected event,  some  caprice  or  accident  which  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon,  has  disconcerted  all  man's  expectations,  and  left 
us  just  where  we  were:  excepting  of  course  the  gradual  power 
which  the  movement  cannot  but  acquire  from  its  continuance. 
On  the  other  hand,  have  we  not  repeatedly  seen  measures,  which 
even  the  defenders  of  order  united  more  or  less  with  its  disturbers 
in  patronizing,  unaccountably  lingering  and  impeded,  when  there 
was  hardly  a  minority  to  skirmish  with  them,  and  failing,  and  post- 
poned, session  after  session,  by  some  defect  in  form,  or  other  in- 
explicable forgetfulness.     The  Cathedral  Bill,  now  three  years 
old,  yet  hardly  born,  will  occur  to  every  one ;  and  we  may  men- 
tion the  Bill  for  admitting  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  the 
abolition  of  the  See  of  Sodor  and  Man,  the  various  Education 
schemes,  and  even  as  we  write,  we  hope  we  may  venture  to  add, 
the  Church  Discipline  Bill.     There  are  circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  each  of  these,  which,  taken  together,  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
peculiar  guardianship  over  this  part  of  Christ's  household,  exer- 
cised in  a  trying  and  perplexing  conjuncture  to  prevent  us  from 
inadvertently  betraying  ourselves.     May  it  be  said  without  pre- 
sumption, that  conjoining  them  with  the  other  series,  the  two  toge- 
ther seem  to  point  to  a  high,  but  trying  and  perilous  destiny,  as 
probably  reserved  for  the  coming  generation  of  our  Lord's  faith- 
ful servants  in  this  realm.     We  may  be  mistaken  :  but  the  review 
of  them  seems  to  us  to  produce  an  impression  analogous  to  that, 
which  has  been  stated  to  result  from  a  certain  cast  of  features, 
majestic  yet  melancholy,  such  as  those  of  King  Charles  I. :  they 
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lead,  as  we  (Contemplate  them,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  anticipa- 
tions of  violence  borne  with  composure :  they  seem  to  bid  us  hope 
that  our  Lord  will  still  have  a  Church  here,  yet  to  warn  us,  that  its 
existence  must  be  purchased  by  no  slight  privation  and  suffering. 
Supposing  anticipations  somewhat  like  these  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  Churchman,  he  would  probably  notice  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  as  a  powerful 
confirmation  both  to  his  fears  and  hopes.  Here  we  have  do 
village  theorizer,  no  cloistered  alarmist,  but  a  public  man,  and  a 
man  of  the  worlds  a  statesman  of  the  highest  talent  for  business, 
an  orator  who  commands  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  perils  of  our  Church's  position  at  this 
moment^  that  he  makes  time  to  develope  and  express  his  viem, 
deep  and  manifold,  and  brought  out  with  serious  labour,  of  the 
very  sacred  nature  of  her  connection  with  the  State ;  if  haply  he 
may  lead  any  to  think  earnestly  of  it,  who  have  hitherto  treated 
it  as  a  mere  party  question.  We  find  him  writing  in  a  tone,  not 
indeed  of  despondency,  but  of  very  deep  and  serious  alarm  ;  not 
as  one  who  gave  up  the  defence  of  a  place,  but  as  one  who  thought 
the  time  was  come  for  making  a  last  effort,  and  calling  out  those 
who  would  not  shrink  from  a  forlorn  hope. 

**  I  know  not,"  he  says,  '*  whether  it  be  presumptuous  to  say 

that  the  changes  which  have  appeared,  and  which  are  daily  unfolding 
themselves,  in  connection  with  the  movement  towards  the  overthrow  oif 
National  Church  Establishments,  seem  as  if  they  were  gradually  sapplj- 
ing  what  yet  remained  void  in  those  fore-ordered  dispeosatious  of  the 
Deity  towards  man  which  are  traced  throughout  the  history  of  this  way* 
ward  world.'* — ch.  viii.  2. 

And  again : 

'*  In  combating  the  obstinate  irreligton  of  the  worlds  it  is  something 
that  the  authentic  permanent  convictions  of  men  are  declared,  beyond 
dispute,  to  be  with  us,  by  the  legalised  existence  and  support  of  the 
fixed  institutions  of  religion  ;  but  the  conclusion,  towards  which  we  are 
now  led  and  driven,  threatened  and  cajoled,  will  reverse  the  whole  of 
this  beneficial  influence,  and  will  throw  it  into  the  opposite  direction,  to 
co-operate  with  the  scoffer,  the  profligate,  the  unbelieving,  the  indifferent, 
when  it  shall  be  told,  amidst  the  exultation  of  some  and  the  tears  of 
others,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  power  of  thrones  and  the  pater- 
nal functions  of  government  bore  witness  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  witness  is  now  withdrawn,  and  thus  the  truth  emphatically 
denied."—!^.  29. 

The  cast  of  these  sentences  is  evidently  any  thing  but  sanguine: 
and  considering  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  and  position,  we  can- 
not but  regard  the  simple  fact  of  his  allowing  himself  in  such 
forebodings,  as  a  striking  lesson  to  the  too  easy  friends  of  Church 
and  State ;  of  whom  there  are  still  a  good  many,  who  shake  their 
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lieads  indeed  abundantly  at  each  bad  measure  as  it  comes  on^  yet 
obstinately  refuse  to  contempTate^  as  a  possible  contingency,  the 
result  of  the  whole;  or  any  thing  else  which  would  disturb  the 
ewen  tenor  of  their  Sundays  and  week-days,  their  summer  tours 
and  winter  dining  parties.  Surely  it  were  well  to  look  things  in 
the  face,  and  be  prepared  with  some  notion  what  our  own  duties 
would  be  in  a  case  which  has  been  pronounced  on  such  authority 
so  far  from  impossible. 

But  further :  we  find  also  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  undertaking  war- 
rant for  the  more  consolatory  part  of  our  own  anticipations.  He 
states  the  more  immediate  occasion  of  his  work  to  be  an  appre- 
hended co-operation  of  two  very  different  classes  in  the  work  of 
dissolving  the  Church  Establishment.  Having  mentioned  De- 
structives of  various  sorts,  he  adds  (c.  i.  §  2.)  that — 

"  Others  of  a  different  stamp  are  beginning  to  view  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State  with  an  eye  of  aversion  or  indifference :  men  attached 
to  the  state,  but  more  affectionately  and  intimately  cleaving  to  the  Church, 
unwilling  to  regard  the  two  as  in  any  sense  having  opposite  interests,  but 
wearied,  perhaps  exasperated,  at  the  injustice  done  of  late  years,  or  ra- 
ther during  recent  generations,  by  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  body  y 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  the  State  has  too  frequently  perverted  and  abused 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  by  unworthy  patronage,  has  crippled  or 
suppressed  her  lawful  powers,  and  has  lastly,  when  these  same  misdeeds 
have  raised  a  strong  sentiment  of  disfavour  against  its  ally,  evinced  an 
inclination  to  make  a  separate  peace^  and  surrender  her  to  the  will  of  her 
adversaries.     Such  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  wonder,  though  we  may 
lament  it,  that  some  attached  members  of  the  Church  are  growing  Cool 
in  their  approbation  of  the  connection*' — 

We  stop  the  quotation  to  demur  to  the  next  clause,  ^' under  the 
influence  of  a  nascent  and  unconscious  resentment*':  first,  because 
the  feeling  in  such  cases  is  commonly,  we  apprehend,  far  too  vivid 
to  be  unconscious;  it  gives  warning  of  itself,  and  puts  men  of  high 
principles  on  their  guard  very  distinctly  from  the  beginning :  next 
because  it  is  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  the  scruples  re- 
ferred to  are  matter  of  personal  feeling,  and  not  of  conscientious 
regard  to  rights  and  trusts :  and  there  are  other  considerations,  to 
be  presently  mentioned.  But  we  return  to  the  immediate  purpose 
for  which  we  were  referring  to  these  expressions:  they  are  con- 
solatory so  far  as  this,  that  they  testify  to  the  existence  of  no  in- 
considerable body  of  men,  so  deeply  rooted  in  right  principles^ 
that  instead  of  fearing  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  compromise 
the  Church  itself  for  the  Establishment,  sagacious  observers  are 
only  alarmed  lest  they  too  easily  forego  the  advantages  of  the  Es- 
tablishment for  the  Church's  sake.  So  that,  come  what  will,  we 
may  hope,  please  God,  to  have  a  faithful  remnant  in  our  land : 
and  that  surely  is  as  much  as  in  any  case  attentive  readers  of 
Church  history  could  well  dare  expect. 
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But  M  r.  Gladstone's  publication  is  also 
ther  way :  from  the  earnest  it  gives  us  that  even  in  the  b^h  plaoes  of 
the  State  there  are  those  who  never  will  forsake  the  City  of  God, 
and  still  more  from  the  rare  and  noble  specimen  which  it  czhibils 
of  what  sound  religious  (in  which  term  we  include  soond  ecdea- 
astical)  principles  can  do  for  a  person  in  the  most  dangeroai 
walks  of  life :  how  neither  political  nor  intellectual  im 
mar  the  freshness,  the  simplicity,  the  generosity,  and  ( 
all,  for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all,)  the  reverential  spirit,  with  wbici* 
the  Church's  true  scholars  enter  on  these  high  and  delicate  prac- 
tical discussions.     We  will  say  no  more,  for  we  feel  as  if  this  were 
one  of  the  cases  where  praise  is  little  better  than  impertio^ioe : 
only  we  must  just  point  out  his  dedication  as  an  unequivocaLl  in- 
stance of  the  tone  which  his  work  preserves  throughout,  and  of  the 
uncompromising  desire  which  he  evidently  feels  to  stand  io  all 
events  irrevocably  committed  to  the  cause  of  primitive  truth  and 
order.     He  inscribes  his  work  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  in 
the  hope  that  the  temper  of  it  may  be  found  not  alien  from  ber 
own."    To  appreciate  worthily  such  an  avowal  as  this,  one  oi^bt 
probably  to  know  more  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
tone  of  high  metropolitan  society  at  present,  than  we,  or  perhaps 
most  of  our  readers,  do  :  but  we  should  not,  it  may  be^  greatly  eTT^ 
if  we  considered  it  as  an  instance  of  courage  akin  to  that  of  Jona- 
than, when  he  remonstrated  with  his  over-politic  and  tyrannical 
father,  '*  who  is  so  faithful  among  all  the  King's  servants  as  Da- 
vid ? "     Or,  to  take  a  yet  graver  example,  it  may  remind  us  of  that 
highly  favored  one,  who  was  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  for  saying, 
*'  Herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  He 
is,  and  yet  He  hath  opened  mine  eyes." 

It  is  part  of  this  earnest  and  thoughtful  view,  that  he  has  declin- 
ed the  term  '*  Alliance"  in  the  title  of  his  work ;  as  implying  too 
much  personal  distinction,  and  suggesting  the  low  and  false  doctrine 
that  the  State  is  free  to  choose  in  such  a  matter.  We  are  rejoiced 
to  have  his  high  authority  in  deprecating  a  mode  of  speech  so  apt 
to  mislead :  and  the  need  of  some  such  caution  is  the  more  appa- 
rent, as  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  not  always  been 
able  to  avoid  it* :  and  it  may  perhaps  have  here  and  there  communi- 
cated to  his  reasonings  an  unconscious  tinge,  we  will  not  say  of 
Erastianism,  but  of  State  as  distinct  from  Church  policy.  In 
other  writers,  and  those  too  such  as  we  are  bound  to  regard  with 
much  gratitude  and  respect,  the  ill  effect  of  such  phraseology  is 
still  more  apparent.  How,  for  example,  but  the  inveterate  use  of 
it,  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  sentiment  as  the  following,  adopted 
by  way  of  deprecation  of  certain  complaints  of  the  State's  usur- 
pation, by  a  writer  who  in  other  ways  has  shown  so  true  a  sense 

•  Seecii.  61,69;  i v.  4,  7,  8,  9. 
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oF  the  Church's  claims  ?  **  The  Church  is  not  united  to  the  State 
Israel  to  Egypt :  it  is  united  as  a  believing  wife  to  a  husband 
b'ho  threatens  to  apostatize;  and  as  a  Christian  wife  so  placed 
uld  act,  with  patience,  and  Iove>  and  tears,  and  zealous  entrea- 
ties^ and  prayers,  hoping  even  against  hope,  and  clinging  to  the 
connexion  until  a  law  of  God  dissevered  it:  so  the  Church  must 
struggle  even  now,  and  save  not  herself  but  the  State  from  the 
crime  of  a  divorce."* 

We  had  thought  that  the  Spouse  of  the  Church  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent Person  from  any  or  all  States,  and  her  relation  to  the  State, 
through  him,  very  unlike  that  whose  duties  are  summed  up  in 
**  love,  service,  cherishing  and  obedience."  And  since  the  one  is 
exclusively  of  this  world,  the  other  essentially  of  the  eternal  world, 
sach  an  alliance  as  the  above  sentence  describes  would  have  seemed 
to  us  not  only  fatal,  but  monstrous : 

**  Mortua  qninetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 
Componeus  manibusque  manos,  atqae  oribus  ora : 
Tormenti  genus !" 

To  us,  we  confess,  the  word  Incorporation,  though  Mr.  Glad^ 
stone  at  once  discards  it,  would  have  appeared  in  the  abstract  far 
preferable  to  Marriage,  Alliance,  Union,  or  any  other  like  them : 
provided  always  that  we  understand  it  as  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
requires,  of  the  admission  of  any  particular  State,  as  of  any  parti- 
cular individual,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Universal  Church: 
reserving  the  superiority,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  Corporation, 
to  the  body  adopting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  member  adopted. 

We  are  bound  in  fairness  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory,  though  remote  from  the  lax  and  unworthy  notions  unwarily 
sanctioned  in  the  passage  just  animadverted  on,  yet  seems  hardly 
to  come  up  to  our  own  view  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
The  way  in  which  he  arrives  at  it  is  briefly  this : — for  we  think  it 
best  shortly  to  analyse  his  argument,  clear  as  it  is,  and  certain  as 
we  deem  it  that  almost  all  our  readers  are  long  since  familiar  with 
it.  It  is  the  fairest  way  in  reviewing  argumentative  works,  for  the 
same  reason  that  in  actual  debate  it  is  well  to  state  what  you  un- 
derstand to  be  the  drift  of  the  other  party,  before  you  allege  your 
own  views. — 

He  begins  by  a  short  notice  of  the  most  popular  among  former 
theories  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State :  Hooker. 
Warburton,  Paley,  Coleridge,  Dr.  Chalmers.  Of  these  be  finds 
some  entirely  deficient  in  principle,  such  as  Warburton  and  Paley, 
both  of  whom  in  fact  deny  to  the  State  any  conscience  in  the  mat- 
ter, making  it  the  business  of  governments  to  ally  themselves,  not 
with  that  society  which  Christ  established,  but  with  any  sect  which 

*  Quarterly  Heview,  No.  cxxvi.  p.  561. 
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may  suit  best  their  political  purposes.  Dr.  Chalmers  sets  out  on 
the  same  road  with  them,  but  parts  company  when  the  question  is 
started,  "  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  prevalent  sect  is  unevange- 
lical  in  doctrine?"  allowing  therefore  the  principle,  that  the  State 
has  a  conscience,  and  is  bound  to  teach  the  truth,  but  denying 
whatever  is  high  and  transcendental  in  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
as  a  Church,  i.  e.  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  a 
witness  of  His  Truth.  With  Hooker  and  Coleridge  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seems  substantially  to  agree  in  principle,  but  he  complains 
that  neither  of  them  applies  so  immediately  as  might  be  wished  to 
the  exigencies  of  our  present  condition ;  the  former  treating  rather 
of  the  terms  than  of  the  ground  of  the  Union,  and  of  those  with 
almost  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  controversies  of  his  own  daj  ;  the 
latter  confining  himself  to  a  sketch  of  his  view  in  the  abstract,  with 
hardly  any  thing  of  detail  or  practical  application.  The  extreme 
theories  of  Hobbes  and  Bellarmine,  the  one  making  the  whole 
Church  the  creature  of  the  State,  the  other  the  State  the  slave  of 
the  particular  Church  of  Rome,  he  thinks  it  enough  just  to  men- 
tion, as  beacons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  course  to  be  pursued* 
Hobbes's  is  in  fact  the  same  with  that  of  Machiavelli  and  others, 
which  Hooker  denominates  **  godless  politics :"  and  is  essentially 
atheistical,  at  least  if  it  be  atheism  virtually  to  deny  God's  moral 
government.  In  our  days,  the  same  impiety  vents  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  policy :  instead  of  counterfeiting  one  religion  to 
keep  in  order  an  ignorant  superstitious  generation,  we  are  coun- 
selled to  neglect  all,  that  an  enlightened  philosophical  race  may 
have  scope  for  its  energies.  A  change  in  the  controversy,  by  no 
means  insignificant  among  the  many  symptoms,  which  seem  just 
now  to  show  which  way  Modern  Europe  is  verging,  in  such  mea- 
sure as  she  has  thrown  off  her  reverence  for  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

Against  this  latter  form  of  practical  atheism  in  particular,  the 
notion  that  the  civil  magistrate  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, Mr.  Gladstone  advances  in  substance  the  following  propo- 
sitions, which  contain  what  we  may  call  his  own  theory  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  societies,  and  which  he  addresses  to 
all  who  believe  God's  moral  government.  First,  Governors,  as 
individuals,  lie  under  an  obligation  to  profess  and  maintain  reli- 
gion in  their  government  as  in  other  parts  of  their  conduct.  iSe- 
condly.  The  State  itself,  taken  collectively,  has  a  personal  existence, 
a  duty  and  a  conscience,  and  is  therefore  bound,  collectively,  to  the 
same  profession  and  maintenance.  Thirdly,  If  externally  able  and 
internally  qualified,  and  if  the  same  thing  cannot  be  so  well  done 
otherwise,  the  State  ought  to  extend  and  propagate  the  same  religioa 
through  the  nation.  But  the  same  thing  cannot  be  so  well  done 
otherwise,  as  the  failure  of  the  voluntary  system,  left  alone,  proves; 
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s^nd  the  State  is  externally  competent,  both  as  having  the  means  of  . 
^-ndowment,  and  as  coming  to  men's  minds  with  authority^  and  ap- 
pealing both  to  their  sympathies  and  interests:  and  lastly^  the 
government  is  intrinsically  competent,  i.  e.  in  proportion  as  it  is 
good  government^  it  attracts  to  itself  those  among  the  people  vtrho 
are  best  qualified  to  choose  in  matter  of  religion. 

This  last  statement,  it  is  important  to  observe,  constitutes  no 
necessary  part  of  the  argument:  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has 
remarked,  ch.  ii,  47,     **  Even  if  vire  suppose  that  the  government 
liad  no  such  superiority,  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  argue  that  it 
is  bound  to  establish  a  religion."     And  it  is  well  that  he  has 
so  guarded  himself:  for  undoubtedly  a  theory  would  not  seem 
likely  to  carry  much  weight,  which  depended  for  its  practical 
effect  upon  the  statement,  that  this  or  any  other  government 
is   apt  to  attract  to  itself  ''the  best  wisdom  of  the  nation:"  by 
-which  in  this  instance  must  be  meant  the  persons  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  religious  truth.      Such  a  proposition  is  valid 
indeed  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  when  we  are  reasoning, 
with  idolizers  of  the  State;  as  it  is  with  reformers  enamoured  of 
their  own   power,  and   expecting  all  good  from  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  principles :  to  them,  if  reason  could  silence  them, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  say,    '*  By  your  own  account,  the  im- 
proved constitution  of  England  is  such  as  to  engage  in  the  actual 
government  of  the  nation  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  make  choice, 
in  all  important  questions,  for  the  rest:  you  cannot  therefore,  if 
you  will  be  consistent,  deny  them  a  natural  influence  in  religion 
also :" — but  what  if  any  person,  so  far  from  adopting  this  sanguine 
view,  should  believe  that  according  to  present  arrangements,  it  is 
morally  impossible,  but  that  unsound  and  superficial  notions  even 
on  most  of  the  great  temporal  questions,  should  prevail,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  councils  of  his  country?     What  if  he  should  think 
that  all  experience  is  against  the  idea,  that  successful  political 
partizans  are  commonly  good  judges  of  religious  truth?     What  if 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  exclude  them,  as  a  class?  that  there 
may  be  splendid  exceptions  we  thankfully  allow.     Surely  it  will 
be  difficult  to  exclude  from  this  subject  the  application  of  the  text, 
''  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many    • 
noble  are  called/'     If  the  best  judges  of  religious  truth  are  those 
who  most  devoutly  practise  religion ;  if  the  high  places  of  the  world 
are  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  Kingdom  of  God;  if  the  poor, 
as  such,  are  *'  chosen  to  be  rich  in  faith  ;"  if  *^  the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light;"  then 
whatever  favourable  exceptions  a  merciful  Providence  may  at 
times  allow,  it  does  not  seem  easy  even  to  imagine  a  country  so 
constituted,  that  the  best  judges  in  matters  of  religion  shall  be 
permanently  or  commonly  the  prevailing  party  in  it. 
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Waiving  therefore  this  portion  of  the  argument,  we  may  jet  coo- 
cur  most  heartily  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  that  he  proceeds  to 
say,  of  the  inducements  which  the  State  has  to  employ  its  means 
according  to  its  competency,  be  that  competency  little  or  much, 
for  the  recommendation  and  propagation  of  religious  trutb,  and 
especially  of  the  Church.  Besides  the  reasons  which  are  com- 
monly alleged  on  this  head,  he  dwells  with  unanswerable  force  on  - 
the  two  following  topics :  the  subjugation  of  individual  will  by  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  permanency  of  its  doctrines  and 
institutions ;  which  latter  again  brings  this  great  collateral  advan- 
tage, that  whereas, 

"  it  18  most  difficult  and  invidious  for  governors  to  select  any  one  form 
of  mere  opinion  as  such,  and  endow  itj  or  any  institotion,  simply 
preferred  because  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  are  agreeable  to  the  views 
entertained  by  themselves :  the  Church  professes  to  be  an  institution  nol 
deduced  by  human  reason  from  any  general  declaration  of  Grod's  vriB, 
but  actually,  and  (so  to  speak)  bodily  given  by  God,  founded  through  His 
direct  inspiration,  and  regularly  transmitted  in  a  divinely  appointed  though 
human  line.  The  State  therefore  does  not  here  propose  an  opinion  of  its 
own  for  the  approbation  of  the  people,  but  a  system  to  which  it  has  it- 
self yielded  faith  and  homage,  as  of  divine  authority.  The  difference  is 
twofold  :  it  is  that  between  inheritance  and  acquisition  :  it  is  that  be- 
tween an  attested  and  a  conjectural  authority  from  God." — ii.  61. 

Lastly,  it  is  argued,  that  the  support  and  promotion  of  the 
Church,  thus  on  state  principles  made  imperative,  must  also  be  ex- 
clusive,  even  on  the  same  principles;  and  still  more  when  her  own 
sacred  law  of  unity  is  considered.  If  in  any  country  either  the 
governing  body  or  the  whole  state  be  unhappily  so  divided  in  reli- 
gion, that  this  object  cannot  be  achieved,  "  we  do  not  here  trace  out 
all  the  consequences,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  involves  dere- 
liction of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  government ;  and  it 
is  enough,  for  the  present,  to  have  marked  it  as  a  social  defect 
and  calamity  J' — iA.  71. 

We  are  too  well  aware  how  little  justice  we  have  done,  in  this 
brief  and  meagre  summary,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  of  his 
leading  principles.  But  his  style  is  so  condensed,  and  so  full  of 
matter,  that  we  feel  an  adequate  analysis  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
A  paraphrase,  occasionally,  seems  rather  what  is  wanted,  to  bring 
out  the  connection  and  relative  importance  of  various  portions  of 
the  argument,  in  which  the  author  perhaps  has  given  his  readers 
credit  for  more  of  his  own  though tfulness  than  they  are  likely  to 
possess.  In  this  as  in  some  other  respects  he  reminds  us  some- 
times of  Aristotle's  manner  in  the  Ethics :  although  the  tone  of 
strong  but  subdued  feelings,  which  is  the  great  charm  of  the  Chris- 
tian statesman's  work,  be  rarely  and  faintly  heard  from  the  heathen 
moralist. 
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We  have  meDtioned  that  the  treatise  has  throughout  an  aspect 
to  two  classess  of  oppooeots,  who  are  supposed  likely  to  unite  in 
disparaging  the  Establishment  as  such :  and  to  the  answering  of 
their  objections  in  detail^  the  author  addresses  himself  in  the 
chapters  which  follow  the  second.  On  the  first  sort  of  scruples, 
however^  those,  namely,  which  are  felt  by  Liberals  of  all  classes 
about  the  question,  whether  the  State  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
Religion,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  dwell,  any  further  than  to 
express  our  surprise,  that  any  writer  of  tolerable  acuteness  should 
have  fancied  the  affirmative  sufficiently  disproved,  by  merely 
findiog  out  ludicrous  analogies  for  the  doctrine  of  the  State's  per- 
sonality, and  its  having  a  conscience.  It  is  said,*  ''At  this  rate  our 
Railway  and  Insurance  Companies,  our  agricultural,  astronomical, 
horticultural  meetings,  nay  our  cricket  and  chess  clubs,  are  re- 
ligious societies,  and  are  bound  in  conscience  to  exclude  unbe- 
lievers, and  apply  some  test  to  the  religious  opinions  of  all  whom 
tbej  employ. 

!Now,  raillery  apart,  is  it  not  certain  that  all  companies  and 
associations  of  Christians  are  in  a  very  true  sense  religious  socie- 
ties ?  Would  the  deviser  of  these  facetious  sayings,  if  seriously 
asked,  himself  deny,  that  each  and  all  of  the  associations  which 
have  been  named  come  within  the  Apostolical  rule.  Do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God?  and  that  accordingly,  if  they  can  any  how  be  any 
of  them  turned  towards  the  end  of  God's  kingdom,  it  is  our  duty 
so  to  turn  them?  But  this  once  allowed,  (and  it  seems  almost 
an  axiom,  unless  men  are  content  to  deny  His  moral  government,) 
"  the  rest,"  as  some  one  has  said,  "  is  matter  of  calculation." 
Xhe  director  of  a  railroad,  or  coach  company,  is  to  consider 
whether  the  great  end  is  or  is  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  his 
discouragement  of  Sunday  travelling,  of  drunkenness  and  blas- 
phemy, among  those  who  are  for  the  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
committed  to  his  charge.  The  master  of  a  family  has  to  con- 
sider, whether  or  no  the  interests  of  morality,  i.  e.  regard  to  God's 
will^  require  him  in  any  particular  case  to  practise  what  is  called 
invidiously  exclusive  dealing.  The  obligation  in  every  such  in- 
stance, how  inferior  soever  in  importance,  is  the  same  in  kind 
with  that,  which  in  the  case  of  governments  appears,  to  certain 
philosophic  statesmen,  mere  matter  of  scorn  and  ridicule.  If 
they  carry  their  principles  out  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  all 
we  can  say  is,  may  our  servants  keep  at  a  distance  from  their  ser- 
vants, and  our  children  from  their  children. 

Xhis  might  be  said,  even  on  the  lowest  view  of  the  origin  of 
civil  government,  and  supposing  it  no  more  of  divine  institution 
than  any  of  the  voluntary  combinations  above  mentioned.  But 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  the  province  of  the  statesman  is  as  much 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1839. 
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more  awful  thao.  these  aod  more  sacred  in  its  kind,  as  it  is  more 
momentous  in  reach  and  extent.  The  will  of  God,  as  made  known 
by  the  course  of  universal  Providence,  and  by  the  unsopbisticated 
feelings  of  all  mankind,  is  surely  his  warrant,  when  be  pours  bin- 
self  out,  as  in  the  following  noble  passage,  on  the  true  nature  of 
his  calling  as  a  political  man,  and  the  responsibility  which  beloogi 
to  all  who  take  on  themselves  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  a  na- 
tion. 

"  Habituated  to  the  false  or  secondary  conceptions  which  arise  out  of 
oor  inveterate  political  sectarianism,  we  are  very  apt  to  look  npoo  the 
State  in  an  irreverent  or  careless  temper,  and  to  forget  that  next  to  tbe 
Church  it  exhibits  the  grandest  of  all  combinations  of  human  bdogv 
It  18  a  venerable  idea,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  law  as  opposed  to  bmr 
will  is  asserted,  by  which  the  sociality  and  inter-dependence  of  onr  natoR 
are  proclaimed,  and  tbe  best  acts  and  thoughts  are  arrested  and  perpe- 
tuated in  institutions,  and  a  collective  wisdom  is  made  available  for  iiidi- 
viduals,  and  tbe  individual  is  bumbled  and  disciplined  by  being  kept  is 
qualified  subordination  to  tbe  mass.  Tbe  adoption  of  a  moral  principk, 
or  scheme,  or  institution,  by  tbe  State,  is  among  tbe  most  solemn  and  die 
most  pregnant  of  human  acts :  and  although  it  cannot  place  what  it  adopts 
upon  a  ground  higher  than  its  own,  any  more  than  water  can  rise  abofc 
its  level,  yet  that  ground  is  one  of  an  order  having  more  of  natoial  jns* 
tice,  more  of  experimentally  demonstrated  permanence,  more  of  ^fifine 
authentication,  than  any  other  except  tbe  Church,  which  it  feebly  tfioagfc 
perceptibly  imitates ;  and  certainly  much  more  than  thai  private  wOl, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  learns  to  wanton  in  tbe  whole  spirit  and  practice 
of  dissent,  reversing  every  fundamental  law  of  tbe  universe,  and  assert- 
ing tbe  isolation,  and  defying  tbe  arbitrary  caprice  of  man." — c.  iii.  §  J9. 

We  do  not  envy  those  who  can  find  in  such  aspirations  as  these 
matter  of  derision,  as  if  it  were  all  but  mere  mysticism :  nor  do 
we  see  how,  consistently  with  their  view,  they  can  profess  to  re^ 
ceive  as  unerring,  a  Book  which  declares  that  by  the  Wisdom 
and  Word  of  the  Most  High — by  the  Providence  of  His  Sod, 
and  under  Him; — "  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice :"  and 
not  only  kings  and  princes,  but  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  legi- 
timate exercise  of  government :  even ''  all  the  judges  of  the  earth  :"* 
which  verse,  if  we  read  its  meaning  rightly,  (and  that  we  do  so 
we  have  the  concurrent  witness  of  the  whole  Church  in  its  first 
and  pure  ages,)  represents  to  us  civil  governors,  and  especially 
kings,  as  manifestations,  in  their  several  spheres,  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour ;  not  less  really  so  than  his  Priests  are  in  his  Charcfa, 
though  with  different  and  inferior  functions*  It  can  be  no  light 
perversion  of  mind,  which  would  lead  any  school  or  any  individual 
to  deal  with  an  institution  so  warranted  and  originated,  as  if  it 
were  no  more  sacred  in  its  kind — had  no  more  to  do  with  God*s 

•  FroTcrbi,  viii.  15, 16. 
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oDiversal  government — than  any  of  the  fleeting  and  frivolous  as* 
sembjages  of  the  day. 

Dismissing  therefore,  as  decidedly  irreligious,  this  whole  class 
of  objections,  we  shall  address  ourselves,  in  what  we  have  further 
to  say,  to  the  other  side,  which  only,  to  Churchmen,  is  the  side  of 
practical  difficulty.     Mr.  Gladstone  professes  to  vindicate,  not 
only  the  abstract  principle  of  establishment,  but  also  the  particu* 
lar  form  in  which  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  appears  in 
this  country  at  present ;  not  only  the  ground,  but  the  terms  of 
the  union.     In  doing  so,  he  has  sometimes  expressed  himself  as 
if  he  thought  that  not  only  the  more  conscientious  sort  of  Dis- 
senters, but  some  too  who  would  be  accounted  High  Churchmen, 
had  been  led  by  events  to  disparage  and  deprecate  the  principle 
itself,  of  the  incorporation  of  the  State  in  the  Church.     Now,  we 
must  once  for  all  avow,  that  we  know  not  any  where  of  this  com- 
bination of  opinions.     We  have  never  met  with — we  have  never 
read  of — any  set  of  persons  admitting  the  divine  origin  and  para- 
mount claims  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  yet  denying  the  obli- 
gation of  the  civil  magistrate  to  enter  into  relations  with  it.    All 
the  scruples  and  demurs  that  we  have  met  with  in  such  persons 
have  had  reference,  not  to  the  principle  of  incorporation,  but  to 
the  terms  of  it  in  this  or  that  particular  instance.     We  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  mistaken,  if  he  thinks,  as  some 
of  his  expressions  appear  to  imply,  that  any  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened in  the  way  of  wrong  done  to  the  Church,  or  of  unworthy 
compromise  on  the  part  of  her  defenders,  has  caused  such  reli- 
gionists to  doubt  or  deny  the  duty  of  the  State  to  connect  itself 
with  the  Church.     They  are  perfectly  aware  of  that  duty,  and  of 
the  danger  of  falling  away  from  it :  as  will  have  been  seen  by  the 
application  of  the  text  in  Proverbs,  just  above  (if  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  fair  statement  of  their  views) :  tliey  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  both  Church  and  State  are  (though  in  several  ways) 
of  divine  appointment:  that  kings,  as  well  as  bishops,  are  in  a 
manner  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  consequently 
that  our  duties  to  the   one,  rightly  understood,  can  never,  by 
any  possibility,  clash  with  our  duties  to  the  other.     Nay,  they 
may  perhaps  be  ready  to  go  further  than  the  plan  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's work  enabled  him  to  do,  in  asserting,  not  only  the  wisdom 
and  rectitude,  but  the  positive  divine  institution,  of  a  certain  re- 
lation between  the  Church  and  the  State.     They  may  think  that 
Holy  Scripture  distinctly  shows  us  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  set  to 
the  reasonings  of  wise  men,  and  the  natural  feelings  of  religious 
men,  in  favour  of  that  connection ;  feelings  and  reasonings,  be- 
fore sufficient  to  constitute  a  strong  practical  obligation,  but 
which,  so  confirmed,  come  to  us  as  remembrancers  from  above  of 
a  duty  which  may  not  be  denied  nor  evaded.    To  go  no  further 
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for  the  present  in  Scripture  t  such  persons  might  even  be  content 
to  rest  their  doctrine  on  the  well-known  texts  of  Isaiah^*  which 
represent  the  temporal  powers  as  Nursing  Fathers  and  Mothers 
to  the  children  of  the  Church  :  texts  which  have  been  often  and 
ably  alleged^  as  virtually  containing  the  terms  of  the  union  ia 
question  ;  and  which  it  seems  hard  for  any  sophistry  to  expenod, 
so  as  that  they  shall  not  plainly  express  a  divine  sanctioo  and 
ground  for  that  union.  And  that  which  is  divinely  sanctioned  and 
grounded  cannot  in  itself  be  q  cause  of  degeneracy  and  sin.  No 
^ar  then,  lest  those  who,  with  the  unanswerable  Leslieyi*  inter- 
pret those  prophetic  sayings  as  a  divine  intimation  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  the  Church,  should  ever  give  in,  as  seems  to  be  sus- 
pected, to  the  tenet  of  the  upholders  of  the  modem  voluntaiy 
system :  that  any  positive  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
powers  of  this  world,  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  sure  to 
lower  both  her  doctrine  and  her  morals. 

•    Where  then  is  the  point  of  difference  between  those  who  sym- 
pathise with  such  writers  as  Leslie,  and  those  who  really  vene- 
rate primitive  antiquity,  yet  still  continue  anxious  defenders  of 
things  as  they  are  among  ourselves?     Practically,  we  apprehend, 
it  comes  to  this ;  rather  to  lessen  their  satisfaction  and  confi- 
dence with  the  former  in  the  cause,  than  to  withdraw  from  the 
ranks.      In  elections  they  will  still   be   found   voting    for  tiu 
<  Conservative  candidate ;  their  names  will  not  be  wanting,  when 
the  proper  authorities  are  to  be  appealed  to,  in  behalf  of  such 
influences  as  the  government  still  allows  the  Church  to  exert  oo 
it :  they  feel  that  it  is  the  part  of  resignation  and  obedience  to 
go  on,  though  in  much  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  keep  things 
quiet  as  long  as  ever  conscience  will  allow,  but  they  dare  not  con- 
ceal that  they  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  in  continual  fear  of 
giving  up  truth  and  duty:  they  cannot  sympathise  with  the  notes 
of  exultation,  with  which  eager  partizans  and  shallow  speculaton 
welcome  each  onward  step  of  what  they  call  the  cause  of  the 
Church.     They  feel  themselves  continually  called  to  the  disagree- 
able duty  of  protesting  against  the  lax  notions  and  irreverent  pro- 
ceedings of  those  with  whom  themselves  are  acting  :  of  damping 
unseasonable  triumphs,  and  checking  plans  of  policy  and  compro- 
mise, often  devised  in  good  faith,  but  tending,  as  they  clearly  see, 
to  the  surrender  of  something  which  they  dare  not  give  up :  of 
silencing  their  own  scruples  and  regrets,  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  have  a  right  to  direct  them,  when  according  to  all 
the  rules  in  which  they  have  been  instructed,  perhaps  by  those 
very  authorities,  the  time  of  passive  resistance  would  seem  to  he 
full  come :  and  for  half  a  life  perhaps,  they  have  to  lie  down  and 
rise  up  in  a  corroding  uncertainty,  whether  or  no  they  are  doing 

*  Chap.  xlix.  !t2,  to  -,  Ix.  3,  4, 10, 12, 16.  t  Case  of  Uie  Regalf .  §  6. 
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their  best,  according  to  their  station,  to  warn  their  country  and 
their  countrymen  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  dealing  rudely  with 
God*s  Church. 

Such,  it  seems  to  us  would  be  some  of  the  sensations,  with 
which  one  thoroughly  imbued  with  ancient  principles  would  find 
himself  continually  forced  to  qualify  his  adherence,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  the  supporters  of  the  connexion  of  Church  and 
State  in  this  kingdom.  Nor  will  any  one  be  surprised  at  the 
statement,  who  will  consider  how  much  the  trial  of  us  all  consists 
in  doubts  and  perplexities  about  duty,  stationed  as  we  are  in 
paths  made  intricate  by  our  own  sins  and  errors,  and  those  of  our 
forefathers. 

Injustice  to  our  own  view,  we  must  mention  some  of  the  par* 
Ucuiars,  though  to  most  of  our  readers  they  will  probably  occur  of 
themselves,  which  may  not  unnaturally  cause  a  public  man  to  feel 
dejected  and  embarrassed,  even  in  asserting  a  cause  which  at  first 
glance  would  seem  to  combine  all  that  is  elevating  and  ennobling. 
And  if  in  doing  so,  we  have  incidentally  to  question  some  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  positions,  we  shall  do  so  with  less  scruple,  because  the 
influences  are  to  our  view  so  evident,  which  would  lead  a  person  in 
his  circumstances  to  survey  with  too  favourable  an  eye  the  alliance 
as  it  exists.  A  statesman  admitted  behind  the  scenes  must  see, 
we  fear,  so  much  of  moral  unsoundness  and  decay  in  every  depart- 
ment, as  to  make  him  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  part  with  any 
little  relic  of  homage  which  may  but  seem  to  be  still  paid  to  Reli- 
gion, and  he  has  the  same  kind  of  temptation  to  overvalue  it,  and 
pay  too  dear  for  it,  as  clergymen  in  umnanageable  parishes  have, 
to  press  the  outward  services  of  Religion  on  those  who  lead  unwor- 
thy and  immoral  lives.  The  nearer  the  evil  is  brought  to  himself, 
the  more  does  he  shrink  from  realizing  it:  especially  if  he  have, 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  keen  perception  of  the  exceeding  sinful«« 
ness  of  the  State's  disavowing  the  Church :  if  he  feel  that  such  a 
step  must  be,  sooner  or  later,*  ruin  to  the  offending  party.  A 
public  man  who  reads  his  Bible,  can  never  overlook  the  awful 
sanction,  which  attends  on  his  country's  relation  to  the  Church  ;  i 
'*  The  nation  and  kingdom  which  mil  not  serve  thee  shall  perish, 
yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted.**  It  is  not  in  human 
nature,  but  that  he  should  hide  his  eyes  irnii  the  fearful  convic- 
tion that  this  sentence  is  virtually  passed  on  the  state  and  country 
in  whose  service  he  himself  is  engaged.  He  will  go  on  in  hope, 
believing  against  hope,  after  others  at  a  greater  distance  have 
seen  clearly  that  the  time  for  hope  is  over.     In  his  zeal  to  avert 

*  Sooner  or  later ;  aud  therefore  tlie  case  of  the  United  States,  or  of  much  older 
countries,  which  have  refased  to  obej  the  Cbarch,  is  no  objection  to  tlie  Argument. 
We  tee  not  ytt  what  will  come  of  iu 
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that  final  revolt,  which  he  knows  must  decide  the  doom  of  his 
nation,  he  will  be  instinctively  disposed  to  think  too  slightly  of 
the  sacrifice  of  principle  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  succesaive 
accommodations  which  may  be  proposed  to  the  Church :  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  sentence  has  gone  forth  already,  the  liition  mod 
kingdom  has  refused  to  serve  the  Church,  when  it  has  once  forced 
on  the  Church  terms  which  amount  to  a  renunciation  of  her  fun- 
damental rules.  Her  giving  way  in  such  a  case  can  do  no  good 
to  the  nation,  nay  rather  harm,  as  encouraging  it  in  ill,  and  les- 
sening its  chance  of  coming  to  a  better  mind  :  and  it  will  include 
the  Church  herself  in  the  ruin.  Natural  then  as  it  may  be  to  do 
so,  yet  we  must  not  hide  our  eyes  from  the  fact,  that  better  had 
the  country  be  ruined  than  the  Church  apostatize;  or  rather, 
better  had  the  first  fall  alone,  than  drag  down  the  other  widi  it. 

The  best  way  perhaps  to  realize  the  drift  of  this,  is  to  put  a  strong 
case,  such  an  one  as  nobody  would  hesitate  in,  and  men  observe 
how  less  flagrant  cases  may  insensibly  work  up  to  it,  and  come  in 
the  end  to  the  same  mischief.  Imagine  a  state  then  in  which  libe- 
f  ral  principles  prevailed,  deferring  so  far  to  the  outcry  against  sup- 
posed human  tests,  as  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  alliance,  that  Ae 
Church  should  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  the  Creeds*  This,  we 
take  it  for  granted,  would  amount,  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  view,  to  a 
caius  foBderis.  And  yet  a  great  many  human  probabilities  might 
be  alleged,  unanswerable  in  their  kind,  to  justify  continuing  in  the 
alliance,  even  at  that  sacrifice.  Morality,  and  faith  too,  it  might 
be  plausibly  argued,  would  be  more  advanced  in  the  country  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Sacraments  alone, 
than  by  their  partial  adoption,  under  the  national  sanction,  with 
the  safeguard  of  a  pure  creed,  by  those  only  whom  a  voluntary 
system  could  reach.  But  no  such  reasoning  would  avail  with  a 
person  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Church.  He  would  be  aware 
that  Catholic  tradition  in  fundamentals  is  divine,  and  may  not  be 
dispensed  with  for  any  human  views  of  spiritual  expediency. 

Imagine  next  a  less  startling  case :  that  instead  of  omitting  all 
the  Creeds,  we  are  required  to  part  with  all  except  the  Apostles'. 
Here  the  student  of  antiquity,  being  aware  of  the  irresistible 
claim  of  the  Nicene  Creed  to  be  esteemed  a  portion  of  the  apos- 
tolical tradition,  and  not  knowing  how  near  the  silencing  the 
voice  of  such  a  council  may  come  to  rejecting  a  part  of  God's 
own  word,  will  probably  feel  little  more  hesitation  than  before : 
but  we  should  not  wonder  if  some  of  those,  who  venerate  tradi- 
tion and  the  Church  in  general,  but  have  not  had  leisure  to  exa- 
mine details,  began  even  at  this  point  to  waver :  and  still  more 
would  they  do  so  at  the  next,  when  the  question  rose  about  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius ;  as  is  too  plainly  shown  by  the  example 
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of  the  American  Church  in  her  formularies,  and,  as  we  fear,  too 
generally  by  that  of  our  own  Church,  nay,  and  of  the  Scottish 
Ckirch»  m  llMir  practice.  We  consider  these  as  cases  in  point, 
because  we  apprehend  theme  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  concessions 
in  question  are  accommodations  to  tfte  mad  of  the  laity,  and 
represent  so  far  a  kind  of  state  influence. 

Now,  even  by  these  few  imaginary  examples,  it  seema  to  u« 
not  obscure,  that  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  very  best 
public  men  require  to  be  watched,  in  this  matter  of  the  conditions 
of  an  establishment,  by  persons  more  exclusively  concerned  for 
the  spiritual  integrity  of  the  Church. 

We  observe,  what  greatly  confirms  us  in  this  idea,  that  even  the 
high-minded  writer  before  us  has  not  been  quite  able  to  keep  his 
language  clear  of  a  certain  utilitarian  tone :  we  mean  not  utilita- 
rian in  any  low  or  offensive  sense,  but  simply  as  denoting  some- 
what too  much  of  regard  to  intelligible  and  visible  results  in  our 
estimate  of  a  system,  the  purposes  whereof  we  are  confessedly  so 
very  ignorant  of.    Thus  he  writes — 

^'  Her  end  is  *  the  greatest  hollDess  of  the  greatest  number.'  Her  in- 
animate machinery  has  no  capability  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  has  no  inte- 
rests in  any  intelligible  sense.  Her  living  members  have  all  one  and  the 
same  interest :  the  aggregate  of  that  interest  constitutes  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  and  it  is  the  production,  not  of  the  greatest  possible  excite- 
ment connected  with  religion,  nor  of  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment 
connected  with  religion,  nor  of  the  greatest  possible  appearance  of  reli- 
gion) nay,  not  even  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  aetnal  religion,  at 
any  time  or  place ;  but  the  greatest  possible  permanent  and  substantial 
amoont  of  religion  within  that  sphere  over  which  its  means  of  operation 
extend.  By  religion,  we  would  be  understood  to  mean,  conformity  to 
the  wiU  of  God."— c.  iii.  23. 

And  again, — - 

^  Nothing  can  stand  against  the  proof  (if  proof  could  be  given)  that 
the  diminiibed  amount  or  deteriorated  quality  of  personal  religion  is  the 
reault  of  that  alliance,  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  not  less  grounded 
on  the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  than  affirmed  by  the  general  suffrage 
of  mankind." — c.  iii.  1. 

Again,  he  argues  for  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  that  *^  we 
haive  seen  it  by  a  long  experience  to  be  not  without  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  operative  for  good  on  human  character." — vi.  15. 
May  it  be  said  without  offence,  that  sentences  of  this  cast  need 
always  to  be  guarded  by  the  recollection,  what  inadequate  judges 
we  are,  either  of  the  manifold  ends  of  the  Redeemer  s  kingdom, 
or  of  the  degree  in  which  '^  the  greatest  holiness  of  the  greatest 
number,''  which  is  but  one  of  them,  is  affected  by  any  particular 
measure  or  system  ?     On  this  subject  all,  and  especially  all  who 
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are  in  a  position  to  influence  others  extensively,  would  do  ^ell  to 
study  Bishop  Butler's  admirable  sermon^  The  Gospel  a  Witness  to 
all  Nations,  It  would  help  them  to  bear  in  mind  ihe  awful  truth, 
that  "  the  purposes  of  Providence  are  carried  on  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  reject  it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  re- 
ceive it." —  '*  Thou  shalt  speak  My  words  unto  them,  whe- 
ther they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear :  for  they  are  most 
rebellious/'  It  is  evident,  that  sayings  such  as  these  point  to  a 
very  different  standard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
Gospel,  from  the  actual  degree  in  which  mankind  are  seen  to  be- 
nefit by  them  :  and  that  the  latter  rule  will  require  in  practice  to 
be  continually  checked  by  the  former. 

One  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure  of :  that  what  God  clearly  wills, 
'  that  must  in  the  end  be  expedient,  whether  we  ever  come  to  dis- 
cern it  or  no:  and  thus  it  is,  that  discerning  in  His  word  clear 
indications  of  His  will  that  the  Church  should  be  in  a  certain 
sense  politically  established,  we  should  acquiesce  in  such  an 
establishment,  though  our  human  and  outward  experience  led  us 
to  anticipate  more  harm  than  good  at  the  result  of  it;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  whatever  degree  of  holiness  any  given  arrange- 
ment might  seem  to  produce,  we  could  not  acquiesce  in  it,  if 
clearly  opposed  to  the  revealed  canon  on  such  matters. 

Now  the  life  of  a  statesman  must  of  necessity  be  spent  very 
much  in  calculations  of  expediency,  and  in  measuring  things  by 
their  visible  results :  and  the  habit  of  thought  so  generated  may 
sometimes  be  unfavourable  to  that  particular  exercise  of  faidi, 
the  necessity  of  which  in  all  church  questions  we  have  now  tried 
to  point  out ;  and  especially  when  he  has  been  used  to  dwell, 
affectionately  and  thankfully,  upon  the  real  good  results  which 
be  can  discern.  He  might  be  willing  to  hazard  himself,  but  be 
fears  to  hazard  others,  to  hazard  even  their  spiritual  interests, 
upon  pure  adherence  to  some  portion  of  God's  will,  the  practical 
tendency  whereof  is  not  perhaps  apparent.  To  make  such  a 
venture  on  a  large  scale,  maturely,  wisely,  resolutely,  charitably, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  one  of  the  highest  acts  here  on  earth 
of  a  pure  and  saintly  faith ;  it  may  require  a  completer  church 
education  than  this  age  can  anywhere  supply  :  yet  it  may  do  us 
all  good  to  recollect  that  there  has  been  once  au"  Athanasiua  who 
'*  stood  against  the  world,  and  prevailed ;"  and  that  he  did  so, 
chiefly  by  disregarding  results  when  revealed  rules  and  principles 
were  at  stake. 

But  in  addition  to  this  scarcely  avoidable  effect  of  public  life 
as  such,  there  is  a  certain  personal  feeling, — may  we  be  excused 
for  hinting  at  it? — which  we  fancy  we  can  discern  in  that  class  of 
statesmen,  whose  views,  generally  speaking,  we  suppose  to  be 
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embodied  in  this  book :   which  canoot  but  unconsciously  bias 
their  reasonings  on  doubtful  matters  discussed  in  it.     It  is  natural 
tbey  should  be  impressed,  as  public  men,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  desecration  of  their  calling,  which  they  apprehend  must  fol- 
low»  should  ever  the  service  of  the  State  in  this  country  be  autbo~ 
ritatively  and  formally  separated  from  that  of  the  Church.     As  it 
19,  there  is  probably  enough,  .and  more  than  enough,  to  disgust 
them  and  make  them  fear  cohtamination,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
parliamentary  and  oiEcial  life :  and  when  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances are  withdrawn ;  when  no  blessing  from  the  Church  shall 
precede  the  daily  labours  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  when  no 
holidays,  perhaps  no  Sundays,  shall  be   recognized   except  on 
profane  and  secular  grounds ;  when  the  notion  of  doing  anything 
for  the  Church  shall  have  become  as  obsolete  as  is  now  the  notion 
of  confining  high   office  to  churchmen;    when,  above  all,  they 
have  no  longer  to  accompany  them  in  their  most  irksome  and  un- 
satisfactory toils,  the  consciousness  that  all  is  but  part  of  the  price 
of  the  continuance  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  the  presence  of  the 
Church  in  all  parts  of  the  realm :  then,  indeed,  we  may  weH 
believe  that  their  calling  may  seem  perfectly  intolerable,  their 
occupation  quite  gone:  while  yet- in  withdrawing  from  it,  the 
dreary  thought  will  accompany  them,  that  they  are  giving  up  their 
country  altogether,  and  leaving  it  without  hope  in  the  hands  of 
the  anti-christian  party.     Instinctive  anticipations  of  this  kind 
may  well  render  persons  slow — we  will  not  say — to  allow  the  sepa* 
ration  of  Church  and  State,  but,  to  admit  the  fact  of  such  sepa- 
ration, after  it  has  virtually  taken  place ;    and  certainly  it'  does 
seem  almost  like  asking  too  much,  even  of  the  most  devoted 
children  and  servants  of  the  Church,  to  urge  on  them  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  thaukless  toil,  even  in  such  an  extreme  case  :  yet 
we    know   the  illustrious   scripture  examples,  of   persons  who 
served  in  the  courts  of  heathen  monarchs,  with  an  eye,  througb> 
out,  assuredly,  to  the  welfare  of  God's  people,  and  were  rewarded 
beyond  all  personal  advancement,  by  being  made  instruments  of 
the  greatest  deliverances  to  Israel. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Joseph  and  Daniel  condescended  to 
minister,  not  to  apostate  but  merely  to  heathen  princes:  and 
there  was  not  the  same  scandal  in  belonging  to  their  courts,  as  in 
persevering  to  act.  under  a  polity  which  was  Christian  and  has 
ceased  to  be  so.  We  reply.  Even  under  Ahab,  Obadiah,  who 
**  feared  the  Lord  greatly/'  continued  to  be  over  tlie  king's  houses 
bold :  nor  do  we  tind  in  the  times  immediately  before  the  capti- 
vity, that  the  prophets  and  others  whose  personal  obedience  was 
unsullied,  declined  to  act  under  or  to  counsel  the  fallen  kings  of 
Judab*     And  as  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries  were 
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willing  to  serve  in  the  Pagan  courts  and  armies^  only,  of  courK, 
keeping  themselves  from  all  communication  with  idolatrj ;  so  we 
read  not  that  those  of  the  fourth  counted  it  unlawful  to  hold  civil 
or  military  commissions  from  Constantius,  Julian,  or  Valensi 
apostates  as  they  were*  Undoubtedly  the  condition  will  be  a 
most  undesirable  one,  but  we  can  conceive  it  undertekeii  and 
borne  in  the  spirit  of  a  confessor,  and  bringing  with  it  a  great 
reward. 

Or  if  things  should  become  too  bad  even  for  this:  if  such  a 
state  (no  unlikely  proceeding)  should  even  go  on  to  exclude  from 
her  councils  the  attached  members  of  the  Church,  imposing,  e«g. 
such  a  test,  under  plea  of  guarding  against  intolerance,  as  woaU 
amount  to  disavowal  of  any  exclusive  system  :  then,  indeed,  the 
State  must  be  given  up,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  good 
Christian  to  serve  it ;  but  no  reason  whatever  to  despair  of  the 
temporal  fortunes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven :  then  would  the 
manly  and  dutiful  minds,  who  now  least  endure  the  tbouf^t  of 
separation,  be  driven  perforce  into  the  direct  and  avowed  servio^ 
of  the  Church  alone;    and  who  can  tell  what  great  results  it 
might  please  the  Almighty  to  bring  about  by  such  a  conoentra* 
tion  of  the  noblest  energies  in  the  one  high  and  self-denyii^ 
cause  i     For  aught  we  know,  if  human  haste  and  restteasness 
mar  not  His  gracious  purpose.  He  may  have  in  store  for  us,  by 
means  such  as  these,  a  conversion,  not- of  barbarous  heathens,  bat 
more  wonderful  yet,  of  civilized  and  lapsed  Christians,  which  may 
once  again  change  the  whole  face  of  Christendom  as  comi^etely  as 
that  which  ensued  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.     At 
all  events,  the  last  thing  which  those  who  would  serve  Him  in  faith 
need  fear,  is  being  left  out  of  His  ranks,  having  their  place  on 
earth  entirely  unhallowed.     Each  day  of  their  trial,  as  it  bringi 
its  own  task,  will  bring  also  its  light  to  shew  and  its  strength  to 
bear  that  task :  and  the  more  they  can  use  themselves  to  walk  by 
this  simple  faith,  instead  of  always  weighing  and  measuring  visi- 
ble events,  the  more  competent  will  they  prove  to  judge  correcdj 
of  the  difficult  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State.     As  it  is,  we  have  to  allow  for  the  effect  both  of  their 
habits  of  calculation,  and  of  such  natural  misgivings  as  we  have 
been  describing,  and  therefore  may  with  less  presumption  ques* 
tiou  the  full  accuracy  of  some  of  their  views. 

We  have  observed  already  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
work  did  not  allow  him  to  dwell  much  on  the  scriptural  part  of  the 
argument,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  all  modem  views  oo 
the  subject,  and  his  own  among  the  rest,  have  the  disadvantage  of 
an  ex  post  facto  law :  it  is  too  manifest  that  they  are  constructed 
with  an  eye  to  particular  cases,  and  thus  they  often  fail  in  pro- 
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curing  conviction,  even  where  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  against 
their  truth.  The  theories,  for  example,  of  Hooker,  VVarburton, 
Chalmers,  perhaps  also  those  of  the  ultramontane  Romanists,  are 
each  in  turn  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  very  state  of  things  in  which 
the  writers  found  themselves  placed,  that  we  feel  as  we  examine 
them  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  of  suspicion,  as  when  a  dis- 
puted will  or  other  document  coincides  too  exactly  with  the 
interests  of  the  witnesses  who  produce  it«  If  a  theory  can  be 
found  antecedent  to  all  experience,  it  will,  by  its  very  date,  be 
free  from  surmises  of  this  sort :  and  as  we  have  hinted,  such  a 
theory  is  found  in  Scripture.  It  is  contained  in  Isaiah's  analogy 
of  the  nursing-fathers  and  nursing-mothera;  which,  according  to 
the  ineffable  fulness  of  Scripture,  will  be  found  in  its  brevity  and 
simplicity,  (would  men  only  work  it  out  in  good  faith),  equivalent 
to  a  whole  code  of  canon  laws  for  the  adjustment  of  relations 
often  found  so  intricate. 

Some  perhaps  will  think  it  strange  to  be  referred  thus  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  to  a  single  text  there  for  an  evangelical  law 
of  such  great  practical  import*  But  they  may  consider  that  since 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  Church  should,  at  her  first  beginning, 
enter  into  relations  with  any  state ;  since  that  whole  order  of  things 
was  to  be  but  a  later  developement  of  something  in  her  original 
constitution :  any  rules  expressly  concerning  it  could  only  be  pro- 
phetic, and  the  natural  place  to  look  for  them  would  be  in  those 
portions  of  the  prophetic  scriptures,  which  the  Church,  from  the 
beginning,  knew  to  have  reference  to  her  own  later  times.  Nor 
would  it  be  hard  to  find  other  usages  and  rules,  on  which  the  same 
remark  might  be  made,  viz.  that  they  are  developements  of 
something  in  the  original  system,  for  which  at  first  there  was  no 
occasion,  and  accordmgly  that  for  the  scriptural  sanctions  of  them 
we  have  to  look  in  the  prophetical  and  typical  Scriptures,  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Such  for  example  is  the 
penitential  discipline  of  the  Church  :  her  earlier  and  purer  times 
had  comparatively  little  occasion  for  it;  and  when  it  became 
settled,  it  was  in  great  measure  the  developement  of  precedents 
and  hints  from  the  Jewish  history,  and  the  lessons  of  mortification 
and  penitence  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets.  Such  again  is  the 
splendour  of  churches  and  church  ornaments :  the  days  of  our  first 
poverty  of  course  knew  it  not,  but  when  it  came,  it  found  its 
warrant  in  the  records  of  Moses,  David  and  Solomon.  No  pre* 
judice,  therefore,  need  lie  against  a  similar  mode  of  deducing  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  establish  the  Church. 

If  any  one  ask,  of  what  particular  article  or  fundamental  rule 
of  God's  kingdom  this  theory  of  Church  and  State  is  a  develope- 
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ment,  we  should  answer,  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  i.  e.  of 
the  continued  presence  and  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  io  the 
world,  through  the  medium  of  that  society  which  is  called  His 
mystical  body.  The  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  the 
/  mother  of  His  family;  and  these  passages  of  Isaiah  declare  whrt 

is  the  especial  office  of  kings  and  queens  in  that  family ;  how  tbej 
in  particular  stand  related  to  the  Church.  They  are  to  be  her  oun- 
ing  fathers  and  mothers  ;  t.e.as  Leslie  has  explained  at  large,  (and 
to  him  we  must  refer  for  a  thorough  and  most  satisfactory  eluci- 
dation of  the  passages),  they  are  among  her  servants  and  attend- 
ants, trusted  by  Almighty  God  with  the  nourishment  of  her 
children  ;  with  the  training  of  them,  and  bearing  them  safe  in  their 
arms.  The  phrase  has  acquired  a  trite  and  almost  a  proverbial  use, 
in  a  very  different  sense  :  as  though  the  Church  were  a  helpless 
infant  in  the  arms  of  some  Defender  of  the  Faith  :  but  the  con- 
text puts  the  true  force  of  the  image  out  of  question.  '*  llios 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will  lift  up  mine  hand  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people ;  and  thej  shall 
bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried 
upon  their  shoulders.  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers, 
and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers ;  they  shall  bow  down  to 
thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy 
feet;  and  thou  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  not 
.  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me."  Isaiah,  xlix.  2,2,  £3.  Again,  in  ch. 
Ix.  4,  "  Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  aiul  thy  daughters  shall  be 
nursed  at  thy  side."  if  in  another  verse  we  find,  ''  Thou  shalt 
suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  thou  shall  suck  the  breast  of 
kings 'y*  this  cannot  be  so  pressed  as  to  denote  childish  dependence 
and  obedience,  since  in  the  very  same  prophecy,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  one,  apparently  parallel  to  it,  the  expressions  of  humi* 
liation,  nay  subjection  to  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  the  potentates 
of  the  earth,  are  so  very  full  and  unequivocal.  "  The  sons  of 
strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minisier 
unto  theeS*  "  Thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually,  they  shall  not 
be  shut  day  nor  night,  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings  may  be  brought.  For  the  nation 
and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish  :  yea  those  nations 
shall  be  utterly  wasted.*'  These  words  throw  light  on  one  of 
the  distinctive  titles  given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse: 
"  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth :"  they  point  out  in  what  sense 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  to  become  the  kingdom  ^  our 
^  Lord  and  of  Ins  Christ ;  and  how  "  the  kings  of  this  world  were 
to  "  bring  their  honour  and  glory  into  the  Holy  Jerusalem.''  And 
that  all  this  was  not  so  much  a  prediction  as  a  promuigatioD 
of  God's  will  on  the  subject,  is  proved  unquestionably  by  the 
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fearful  sanction  annexed:   perishing  and   utter  wasting  to  the 
nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Zion* 

Thus  are  kings  and  governors  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
His  protecting  particular  Providence,  whereby  He  educates  those 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation :  that  Providence  of  which  Moses, 
who  ^*  was  king  in  Jeshurun/'  was  a  type,  when  he  had  to  bear 
God*s  people,  **  as  a  nursing  father  beareth  a  sucking  child ;" 
which  he  describes  in  its  application  to  the  whole  people,  where 
he  says,  '^  The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms :"  and  in  its  application  to  Benjamin  individually, 
(f.  e.  to  the  energetic  self-renouncing  champions  of  the  Church, 
such  as  St.  Paul,  of  whom  Benjamin  was  the  appointed  image,) 
in  the  last  clause  of  that  highly  descriptive  verse,  **  The  be- . 
loved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by,  (literally,  upon,)  Him, 
and  the  Lord  shall  cover,  wrap  him  up  in  His  garment,  and  he 
shall  dwell  between  His  shoulders."  There  cannot  bean  exacter 
— ^if  it  were  uninspired  we  should  add,  a  sweeter  and  more 
engaging — description  of  a  foster-father  bearing  a  young  child : 
and  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  the  appropriate  scriptural 
image — the  sacramental  sign,  as  antiquity  would  have  esteemed 
it, — of  the  care  due  from  kings  and  governors  to  the  children 
of  the  Church.* 

We  will  not  give  way  to  the  thoughts  which  instinctively  arise, 
on  comparing  such  a  description  with  certain  late  proceedings  in 
the  matter  of  Christian  Education :  it  is  pleasanter  and  better  to 
turn  back  the  mindVeye  towards  the  days  when  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  world  first  began  to  appreciate  this  highest  part  of 
their  calling.  St.  Paul  had  taught  Christians,  from  the  first,  that 
even  heathen  princes  were  Xutou^o),  "  ministers  of  God  to  His 
people  for  good  :**  and  when  they  came  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
it  never  entered  their  minds  that  the  true  and  eternal  good  was  the 
one  interest  of  their  people  with  which  they  were  never  to  busy 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  word  kuTOvgyis  suggested 
to  them,  as  the  word  minister  naturally  might  to  us,  the  notion- of 
their  being,  though  of  course  not  literally  as  priests,  yet  in  some 
analogous  way,  called  to  wait  on  God  in  His  Church :  and  the 
prophet's  word,  '*  nursing  fathers,"  would  at  once  inform  them 
what  that  office  was.  They  would  well  understand  that  in  spiritual 
matters  they  were  to  execute  the  laws  of  Christ's  Church,  notim*- 
pose  laws  upon  her:  except  it  be  the  office  of  a  nurse  to  give 
directions  to  a  parent,  and  not  rather  receive  instructions  how  the 
child  ought  to  be  managed.  The  strength  of  this  impression  on 
tlieir  minds  will  account  for  such  anecdotes  as  that  of  Constantine 
refusing  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council  of  Nice  until  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  bishops  to  do  so ;  and  again  declining  to  receive 

*  Deat.  53,  b ;  Nam.  11, 19 ;  Deot.  33.  ST.  IS. 
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«n  appeal  when  tendered  by  Donalists  in  an  eccle8ia8ti<:al 
and  also  for  that  rem ^kable  expression,  so  different  from  ihe  toK 
encouraged  by  the  modem  doctrine  of  legal  supremacy,  io  bis  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Nicene  Decrees:  *'  By  the  suggestion  of  God, 
I  called  together  to  Nice  the  greater  part  of  the  Bisfaops,  with 
whom  a$  one  of  you,  I  your  fellofgD^tervant^  the  fellow-aervunt  vi 
ordinary  laymen*  **  and  rejoicing  above  measure  $o  to  be,  did  mj* 
aelf  undertake  the  task  of  examming  the  truth."    These  and  fbe 
other  incidents  of  the  same  aera,  commonly  appealed  to  by  wiiten 
on  this  subject :  such  as  Hosius*  and  St.  Hilary's  demurring  to  the 
sentence  of  Constantius,  St.  Ambrose's  resistance  to  Valentiniaa 
and  his  officers  and  excommunication  of  Theodosius,  St.  Basil's 
refusal  to  alter  the  church  formulariesi  though  it  might  bring  Valem 
into  church  communion  ;  and  dtill  more  than  the  incidents  theoi- 
selvesy  the  manner  in  which  such  sacerdotal  boldness  was  received 
by  the  several  emperors,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  related  by  con- 
temporary writers*  (some  of  them  of  the  highest  authority,  Sl 
Athasius*  for  instance,  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen),  are  sufficient 
indications,  not  perhaps  of  any  formal  compact,  such   as  some 
appear  to  dream  of,  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  autho- 
rities, but  of  something  yet  more  striking  and  authoritative;  a 
general  consent  in  the  early  Christian  world,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  Scripture  teaches  concerning  the  office  of  kings  in  the  Church. 
The  notion  of  nursing  fathers — confidential  servants  entrusted  to 
bring  up  her  children  according  to  her  laws — runs  through  the 
whole,  and  accounts  for  each  particular.    The  voice  of  the  Churdi 
was,  "  We  call  Christian  Emperors  happy,  if  they  make   their 
power  a  handmaid  to  the  majesty  of  God,  for  no  purpose  so  much 
as  the  propagation  of  His  true  religion  and  worshipi*."     And 
again :  **  Whereas  it  is  written.  The  sons  of  strangers  shall'  build 
up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee ;  it  may  be 
that  by  kings  he  means  here  literally  those  who  are  crowned  with 
the  highest  honours,  and  sway  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  who  also  are 
ministers  {iraf&rnf^ay)  of  the  Church :  now  ministering  in  this 
place  signifies  obedience.*' %    The  whole  doctrine  was,  and  we 
believe  still  is,  significantly  taught  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  by  the  custom  which  prevails  of  the  sovereign  at  soleoui 
coronations  wearing  a  deacon  s  habit,  or  part  of  it,  under  his  robes 
of  state  :  thereby  acknowledging  himself  a  servant  of  the  Churdi, 
whose  anointing  and  blessing  he  has  Just  received,  and  bound  to 
wait  on  and  guard  her  bishops  and  pnests,  somewhat  as  a  deacon 
should,  in  their  holy  offices;  and  again, (which  is  another  part  of 

*  S.  AUianas.  Hist  Arian.  ad  Monacb.  c.  44  i  S.  Hilar,  ad  Constant,  i.  1  ;  S.  An- 
bros.  ad  Valeutinian.  Ep.  91  -,  ad  Eugen.  £p.  57}  ad  Theodos.  £^.  51  ;  S.  Gitg. 
Naz.  Uoiti.  90,  a);  43,  st.  48 — 5U 

f  St.  Augnstio,  de  Cit.  Dei,  ▼•  24.  |  St.  Cjiil  of  Alex,  in  loc 
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the   diaconate),  to  take  care  that  the  Church's  children  seneraUy 
be  duly  taught^  and  warned  of  their  own  part  in  the  service. 

L^et  us  now  try,  by  this  notion  of  a  nurse's  duty,  certain  particu- 
lars in  our  own  Church  establishment.     It  is  a  test  which  requires 
no  very  complex  discussion :  plain  men,  even  unlearned  ones,  are 
in  a  i^reat  measure  competent  to  apply  it;  and  should  it  unfortu- 
i&aiely  happen  that  we  are  on  some  matters  conducted  to  a  less  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  by  our  scriptural  argument^  than  Mr.Glad- 
atone,  by  his  more  philosophical  and  elaborate  one,  it  will  be  some 
compensation  for  the  annoyance,  if  we  come  to  see  at  all  distinctly 
what  are  the  points  in  the  church  polity  of  our  country,  for  the 
amendment  of  which,  if  we  cannot  or  must  not  strive,  we  may  at 
least  humble  ourselves  and  pray— an  alternative,  sometimes  per* 
haps  left  too  much  out  of  sight,  when  people  are  descanting  on 
the  unpractical  nature  of  such  discussions,  and  the  uselessness  of 
dwelling  on  grievances  which  one  cannot  redress. 

Xhe  matters  then  which  occur  to  us  as  likely  to  be  materially 
modified  in  our  view  by  the  application  of  this  test,  are  the  obvious 
ones  of  our  Church's  nationality,  as  affecting  its  Catholic  charac* 
.  ier;  the  legislative  power  as  at  present  exercised,  we  fear  we 
must  say  not  by  but  over  it;  and  its  condition  in  respect  of 
discipline.  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ar- 
gument we  will  take  the  last  of  the  three  first. 

One  would  think,  if  there  were  any  part  of  a  nursing  father's 
duty,  in  which  he  was  bound  more  than  in  another  to  look  strictly 
to  the  wishes  and  directions  of  the  parent,  it  would  be  the  moral 
training  of  the  child — all  that  bears  on  reward  or  punishment. 
Any  obstruction,  here,  to  the  paternal  will,  would  appear  an 
especially  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty.     Now  is  it  not  notorious, 
that  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  is  at  present  in  abeyance 
in  this  country ;  that  the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  this  is 
the  interference  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  under  pretence  of 
certain  civil  results  of  excommunication,  virtually  wrest  the  com- 
mand of  the  keys  of  God's  kingdom  out  of  those  hands  to  which 
our  Lord  committed  them ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  is  con- 
trary, not  only  to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  ancient  Church,  but 
to  the  declared  will  and  desire  of  the  present,  which  enjoins  all 
her  ministers  annually  and  solemnly  to  declare,  that  '*  the  resto- 
ration of  the  said  discipline  is  much  to  be  wished  ?"  a  sufficiently 
distinct  intimation,  surely,  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  in  what  the 
nursing  mother's  duty  consists.     And  yet  what  but  the  reluctance 
of  the  State  hinders  the   accomplishment  of  this  earnest  wish  ? 
What  other  will  but  hers  can  possibly  stand  in  the  Church's  way, 
and  thwart  her  desire,  so  emphatically  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed i     For  as  to  mere  popular  feeling,  however  necessary  to 
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be  consulted,  when  state  purposes  are  taken  into  account,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Church,  left  to  herself,  would  allow 
any  such  consideration  to  avail  against  the  plain  institution  of 
Christ,  recognized  by  herself  in  all  ages. 

But  if  any  one  really  doubt  the  mind  of  the  State  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  him  only  put  the  case  to  himself,  of  an  uncompromising 
revival  of  discipline  in  any  diocese ;  is  it  not  quite  certain,  thai 
if  the  present  Statute  Book  were  found  insufficient,  new  and  more 
stringent  measures  would  presently  be  invented,  to  check  such  an 
effort  of  priestcraft,  and  intrusion  on  liberty  ? 

We  are  not  however  without  our  fears  that  what  we  are  now 
deprecating  may  seem  to  Mr.  Gladstone  one  of  the  felicitous 
results  of  our  present  position :  at  least  there  are  in  his  diird 
chapter  many  expressions  which  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  wish  recorded  in  the  Commination  Service : — 

''  Certainly  her  faithful  members  must  be  content  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  many  who  care  little  for  religion ;  but  the  promises  of  Christ 
may  secure  them  from  the  danger  of  contagion  5  and  tbey  may  also 
acquire  from  their  position  a  livelier  remembrance  of  that  lesson,  thai 
we  may  not  say  one  to  another.  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  tboiL 
I  say,  the  promises  of  Christ :  for  the  establishment  does  but  fulfil  His 
prophetic  declarations,  in  not  attempting  any  universal  separation  of  the 
tares  from  the  wheat  j  of  the  good  fish  from  the  bad  :  content  with  the 
laws  of  her  mixed  condition  upon  earth,  emulous  of  the  example  of  her 
LfOrd,  who  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  generous  as  her  heavenly 
Father,  who  sends  rain  and  light  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  rendering 
beneBt,  but  not  therefore  receiving  pollution.'* — c.  iii.  26. 

And  again : — 

*'  We  do  not  anticipate  any  evil  from  that  contact  which  may  occur  in 
the  discharge  of  duty ;  and  there  is  in  view  the  animating  prospect  of 
thus  arousing  many  a  dormant  spirit  unto  holiness,  and  rescuing  many 
a  tender  lamb  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  fangs  of  the  roaring  lion."— 
§29. 

Yet  once  more  : — 

"  We  are  prepared,  then,  to  assert  it  generally  of  a  national  Church, 
that  it  brings  human  and  secondary  motives  to  bear  upon  mankind  in 
favour  of  religion,  with  a  power  greater  than  that  which  would  belong 
to  it,  cctteris  paribus^  when  unestablished,  because  ordinarily  it  would 
not  occupy  the  same  station  in  public  estimation.  The  fashion  which 
might,  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  country,  choose  to  reject  attendance  at 
church,  is  enlisted  in  its  favour.  A  narrow  and  feeble  provision,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  must  not  despise  the  day  of  small  thiugs.*' — §  33. 

It  is  not  now,  be  it  observed,  from  abstract  views  or  feelings 
on  the  comparative  excellence  of  this  or  that  motive,  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  deprecate  statements  such  as  these,  but  we  wish  it  to 
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be  well  considered^  how  they  appear  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  certain  clear  injunctions  of  our  Saviour,  as  explained  by  the 
recorded  practice  of  his  Apostles.    For  example,  when  we  read 
among  the  recommendations    of  an  Establishment,  that  '^  the 
fashion,  which  might,  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  country,  choose 
to  reject  attendance  at  church,  is  enlisted  in  its  favour:"  it  occurs, 
whether  there  be  not  some  little  forgetfulness  of  the  caution 
against  *'  casting  pearls  before  swine."     And  how  would  it  sound 
to  say,  **  Her  faithful  members  must  be  content  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  many  who  care  little  for  religion  ?"  immediately  after 
the    reading  of  the  Apostolical  Canon,  1  Cor.  v.  11.   "I  have 
written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called 
a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer, 
or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner:  with  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat." 
We  are,  we  confess,  a  little  jealous  of  the  seeming  accordance  of 
soune  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments,  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
with  the  opinions  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  who  is  reported 
to  have  maintained  ''  that  the  want  of  discipline  so  much  com- 
plained of  was  one  of  the  happy  features  of  our  Establishment  :"* 
and  to  have  praised  it  for  di£Fusing  universally  a  low  form  of  re- 
ligion.     Mr.  Knox's  authority  was  deservedly  great  on  many 
points,  but  in  matters  where  primitive  antiquity  has  a  right  to  be 
paramount,  we  can  hardly  consider  him  a  safe  guide,  considering 
that  he  openly  avows  a  sort  of  Eclecticism,  quite  inconsistent  with 
implicit  submission  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.   ''  Being  bound 
to  nothing,"  he  says,t  **  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  access  to  the 
spirit  of  every  thing.     Let  it  not  appear  arrogant  in  me  simply  to 
say,  that  it  is  as  if  I  saw  from  a  high  ground  variously  fenced-in 
paths  in  a  valley  below,  where  safety  is  secured,  and  guidance 
obtained,  at  the  expense  of  confinement  and  coercion  in  various 
ways  :  in  all  which.  Divine  Providence  seems  most  wisely  to  have 
consulted  the  diversified  exigencies  of  weak  mortals  •  .  .  •  Now, 
among  these  fenced-in  paths,  that  formed  by  John  Wesley  interests 
me  peculiarly,  8cc." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  with  this  sort  of  notion,  looking  oti  the 
Toad  of  Primitive  Christianity  as  only  one  among  many  which  led 
in  their  time  and  order  to  the  same  point,  Mr.  Knox  should  have 
felt  himself  free  to  rejoice,  as  things  are,  in  the  cessation  of  all 
church  discipline.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  other  thoughts  of 
antiquity.  Since,  however,  some  of  his  phraseology  may  appear 
to  countenance  the  lax  opinion  alluded  to,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  his  own  argument  in  defence  of  an  Establishment  does  by 
no  means  involve  any  necessity  for  depriving  that  Establishment 

*  Intrbd.  to  Burnet's  Lives  and  Characters,  edited  hy  Bp.  Jebb,  p.  xxxiv.  xxxv* 
t  Kemaiui,  to1«  i.  74. 
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oF  discipline.  He  says  in  effect,  '*  \Ve  must  have  some  secuiitj 
for  the  troth  being  presented  to  all,  even  to  those  who  will  pro& 
l^ut  little  by  it :  and  to  secure  this,  which  an  estiiblishwf  <iaa^ 
we  must  be  content  to  have  all  sorts  of  peopk  Jadaded  in  the  visible 
Church.*'  Granted:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  should  stand 
side  by  side  in  that  Church*  To  be  a  subject  of  exconununi- 
cation,  a  man  must  be  of  the  Church:  and  excommunication 
itaeify  as  Hooker  has  observed,  does  not  so  entirely  abut  a 
person  out  as  that  he  shall  be  thenceforth  excluded  from  the 
influence  of  the  body.  We  may  be  within  or  around  the  Holy 
Phcci  though  the  stations  of  the  penitents  as  compared  with  the 
communicants,  and  of  the  various  orders  of  the  penitents  one 
among  another,  be  ever  so  religiously  observed.  It  was  so  in  the 
time  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Chrysostom ;  it  is  or  was  so,  to  a  ooih 
siderable  extent,  of  later  years,  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  yet  in 
both  cases  the  system  had  the  countenance  of  the  State.  National 
establishments,  therefore,  need  not  exclude  discipline :  and  if  ours 
do  so,  the  fault  must  be  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the  mere 
circumstance  of  its  nationality. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  indeed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  seems  to  be  aware,  that  there  is  no  knowing  bow 
much  of  the  alleged  effect  of  the  Establishment  in  bringing  home 
the  Church  to  every  one  may  in  fact  be  due  to  the  catholicity  or 
the  Church.  All  that  is  said  about  not  neglecting  any,  evi* 
dently  belongs  to  her  as  well  when  separate  as  established :  her 
discipline,  in  one  sense  so  exclusive,  is  in  another  the  most  com* 
prehensive  possible;  the  difference  to  her,  therefore,  between 
separation  and  establishment,  is  reduced  to  considerations  merely 
temporal ;  protection,  countenance,  pecuniary  resources ;  which 
to  reject,  as  long  as  they  can  be  innocently  accepted,  would  of 
course  be  abusing  a  talent,  and  incurring  a  judgment;  but  wbea 
the  question  lies  between  such  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  but  a 
probable  breach  of  God's  commands,  or  maiming  of  His  work, 
on  the  other,  to  state  what  would  be  the  choice  of  faith,  seema 
a  mere  truism  in  Christian  casuistry,  such  as  one  is  almost 
ashamed  to  have  to  set  down  in  words.  The  Lord's  baud  is  not  so 
shortened. 

And  on  this  subject  we  cannot  but  regret  to  find  high  authority 
lending  itself  to  the  common,  but  as  we  think,  gratuitous  asser- 
tion, that — 

<*  Christianity  arrived  at  the  summits  of  society  by  the  miracakms 
impulses  of  its  original  propagation,  whose  vibrations  had  been  mea- 
snred,  no  doubt,  with  reference  to  the  space  they  were  to  traverse,  and 
did  not  exhaust  themselves  till  they  had  reached  the  farthest  point  to 
which  they  were  destined." —Ch.  ii.  §  40. 
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Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  warrant  for  this  saying?  What 
Scripture,  what  Catholic  tradition,  enables  us  so  to  sound  the 
exact  depth  of  the  cloiid  of  glorious  promises  which  envelopes  the 
Church?  The  prophetic  word  is,  **  your  iniquities  have  sepa- 
rated between  you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hid  His 
face  from  you,  that  he  will  not  hear."  Let  this  barrier  be  re- 
moved, let  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  the  power  of  Christian  self- 
denial,  leaven  the  whole  Church  as  in  the  first  days ;  and  it  is 
according  to  God's  graciousness,and  the  wording  of  His  promises, 
to  believe  that  such  miraculous  aid  as  may  be  needful  for  her 
thoroughly  fulfilling  her  office  of  witness,  will  not  be  withheld 
from  her;  whether  established  as  in  Augustin*s  time,  or  per- 
secuted as  in  Cyprian's,  ^'  her  sound  will  go  out  into  all  lands, 
and  her  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world  ;"  and  in  every  town  in 
every  land,  all  that  pass  along  the  streets  will  hear  by  her  the 
voice  of  Wisdom,  and,  listen  they  or  forbear,  will  know  that  there 
hath  been  a  prophet  among  them. 

But  observe  how  closely  her  hope  of  success  in  either  state  is 
connected  with  our  denying  ourselves,  and  embracing  the  Cross* 
Over  and  above  all  mysterious  ways,  in  which  for  aught  we  know 
such  causes  may  work  such  effects,  a  glance  only  at  the  machinery, 
by  which  she  actually  prevailed  in  former  days,  is  sufficient  to 
show  this*     When  open  persecution  and  martyrdom  ceased,  volun- 
tary poverty,  retirement,  and  mortification,  ^'  the  philosophy  of 
the  solitaries,'*  as  St.  Chrysostom  delights  to  call  it,  which  had 
flourished  all  along,  but  had  been  comparatively  obscured  by  the 
glories  of  actual  warfare,  were  brought  forward  in  their  power : 
and  by  them,  it  should  seem,  as  much  at  least  as  by  any  direct  im- 
perial aid,  were  the  truths  and  duties  of  orthodox  Christianity  pro- 
pagated among  the  *' dense  masses"  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  such  cities.    As  if  on  purpose  to  draw  men's  atr 
tention  to  this,  it  was  they,  the  solitaries,  whose  faithful  warnings 
and  sufferings,  under  the  direction  of  such  champions  as  Atha* 
nasius,  Basil,  Gregory,  kept  the  stream  of  piety  clear,  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  through  more  than  one  heretical  and  pef- 
secuting  reign.     Nor  shall  we  have  any  right  to  despair  of  the 
full  declaration  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Church  to  every  creature  in 
the  vast  wildernesses  of  London  and  our  own  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, until  a  like  experiment  shall  have  been  tried  here,  with  or 
without  State  countenance,  and  shall  have  proved  ineffectual. 

But  the  voluntary  method,  it  is  argued,  brings  the  Church 
into  a  worse  dependence  than  that  on  the  State ;  "  it  tends  to 
give  a  prepond^ating  influence,  in  determining  the  doctrine  which 
shall  be  taught,  to  the  less  qualified  class :  "*  and  therefore  is  ill 

*  Ch.  S,  44. 
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fitted  to  ensure  either  permanency  of  86und  doctrine,  or  acceptance 
of  discipline^  which  must  be  often  unpalatable. 

We  ask  which  voluntary  method  ?  for  this  matter  is  often  ob- 
fairly  argued,  as  if  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Church*  no  other  could  be  found,  than  that  which  prevaib 
among  most  of  our  dissenters,  Romish  as  well  as  Protestant;  the 
method,  namely,  of  making  collections  for  each  teacher  among 
his  own  flock:  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  the 
early  Church|  voluntary  as  of  course  it  was,  threw  no  such  snare 
in  the  way  of  individual  ministers,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  oblations 
of  the  faithful  were  cast  into  one  sum,  whereof  the  bishop  was 
steward,  and  at  his  discretion  the  portions  of  the  several  priests 
and  other  ministers  were  assigned  monthly.*  In  our  own  timei 
the  Churches  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  they  are  sop- 
ported  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
also  the  Wesley  an  Methodists,  may  be  cited  as  exemplifying 
(more  or  less  imperfectly,  it  is  true,)  this  ancient  arrangement: 
so  ancient,  that  we  may  without  much  hesitation  refer  its  origin 
to  the  Mother  Church  of  all  Christendom,  and  to  the  Apostle's 
distribution  of  the  gifts  which  were  laid  in  such  abundance  at 
their  feet* 

But,  it  may  be  said,  even  this  method  affords  but  incomplete 
protection.  It  exempts  indeed  each  particular  minister  from 
buffering  in  his  estate  by  the  caprice  or  personal  feeling  of  his 
flock :  but  it  leaves  the  Church,  as  a  body,  subject  to  the  shifting 
taste  of  the  community,  and  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of  the 
times :  whereas  the  terms  of  an  ecclesiastical  endowment,  once 
L  fixed  by  law,  are  comparatively  permanent  And  undoubtedly, 
cateris  paribus,  such  endowment  is  desirable :  but  supposing  it 
to  fail,  through  no  fault  of  the  Church,  there  yet  remains  a  re* 
source  for  the  independence  of  her  ministers,  and  consequent 
permanency  of  her  doctrine:  one  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
has  incidentally  referred  to.     He  asks — 

'<  Who  does  not  see  that  the  Apostle  himself,  in  writing  to  his  con- 
verts  that  he  has  laboured  for  his  own  support,  because  be  would  not  be 
chargeable  unto  any  of  them,  affords  an  express  recognition  of  that  truth 
for  which  we  here  contend  ?  namely,  that  when  the  Christian  flock  are 
placed  habitually  in  the  position  of  paymasters,  notions  of  pride  and 
self-sufficiency  will  infallibly  associate  themselves  with  that  function, 
and  men  will  claim  the  right  to  determine  upon  the  doctrine,  for  whose 
inculcation  they  are  continually  reminded  that  they  supply  the  pecuniary 
means  V — cb.  iii*  43. 

The  statement,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  strong :  if 

*  See  BlnghaiDi  b.?.  ch.  4.  $  S,  3;  and  SU  Cyprian,  as  quoted  by  liini. 
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Uie  pride  and  self-sufficiency  spoken  of  were  '^  infallible*'  results 
of  the  ancient  voluntary  system,  St.  Paul  would  scarce  have  sanc- 
tioned it  so  cordially  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  churches  of  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  he  would  have  said  more  than  he  has  done,  by  way  of 
recommending  his  own  more  common  practice  to  the  imitation  of 
bishops  and  priests  in  general.  But  however  he  clearly  indi- 
cates a  resource,  supposing  both  endowment  and  voluntary 
bounty  clogged  with  conditions,  virtual  or  express,  such  as  Christ's 
servants  could  not  accept.  They  may  labour,  working  with  their 
otcti  hands :  nor  need  this  be  any  degradation  or  disparagement 
to  the  ministry,  provided,  what  is  all  along  supposed,  that  the 
ancient  discipline  were  kept  up,  to  meet  this  among  other  emer«- 
geucies,  for  which  it  was  at  the  beginning  adopted.  And  as  to 
the  continuance  of  good  learning  among  the  clergy :  there  have 
been  before  now  fraternities  of  devoted  persons  not  only  main- 
taining themselves  in  that  way,  but  earning  so  much  over  and 
above,  as  enabled  some  of  them  at  least  to  find  leisure,  both 
for  their  own  studies  and  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  all  Utopian :  but  it  is  surely  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  and  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  if 
the  resource  we  point  out  be  as  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  need 
for  it  to  arise :  that  need  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  failure  of 
endowments  and  the  refusal  of  voluntary  aid  except  on  base  con« 
ditions. 

One  word  more  on  the  <]uestion  of  Discipline,  from  which  we 
have  too  far  digressed :  it  will  have  been  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone* 
quotes  some  of  our  Lord's  parables,  such  as  that  of  the  Tares,  and 
of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea ;  and  also  the  example  of  our  Lord  in 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  the  dispensation  also  of  Al* 
mighty  God,  in  sending  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust;  and 
the  evil  mark  set  on  those  who  say,  **  Stand  ofif,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou."  Here  we  seem  again  to  perceive  the  sinister  influence 
of  Mr.  Knox's  reasonings :  for  these  are  the  very  texts,  which  per- 
sons of  his  way  of  thinking  are  apt  to  allege  against  all  discipline 
whatsoever. 

But  whether  they  have  any  such  force  may  well  be  doubted ;  con- 
sidering first  of  all,  that  they  cannot  mean  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  the  other  and  plainer  texts,  which  have  been  already  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  discipline,  and  with  the  practice  of  the  Church 
ensuing.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  the  Parable  of  the  Tares, 
for  example,  should  be  understood  as  prohibiting  the  separation 
wished  for  by  our  Church,  which  will  not  make  out  that  it  equally 

r  Ch.  ill.  $  «6. 
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tells  against  all  separation  from  notorious  sinners^  and  therefore 
against  St.  Paul's  canon,  "  With  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat."   Nor 
do  we  see  that  such  an  interpretation  of  it  can  be  any  how  recoD- 
ciled  with  the  authoritative  words,  '^  Whose  siits  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained.'*    "  Retaining  of  sins"  can  hardly  be  imagined  with- 
out some  sort  of  visible  distinction,  such  as  shall  prevent  persons 
lying  under  that  sentence  from  standing  exactly  "  side  by  side''  with 
those  whose  sins  are  remitted.     We  must  therefore  look  out  for 
some  other  interpretation,  and  we  have  not  far  to  seek :  the  early 
expositors  will  teach  us  with  one  voice,  that  this  portion  of  the 
parable  is  directed  not  against  that  godly  discipline,  coneemiiig 
which  the  Church  prays  continually,  with  Bishop  Wilson,  that  it 
may  be  '*  restored  and  countenanced,*'  but  against  that  impatient 
feeling,  so  natural  even  to  the  best  of  uninstructed  men,  which 
would  lead  them,  as  St.  Cyprian,  alluding  to  this  parable,  ex- 
presses it,*  "  to  claim  to  themselves  what  the  Father  hath  re- 
served to  the  Son;  to  imagine  themselves  already  capable  of 
taking  fan  in  hand  and  purging  the  floor,  or  of  separating  all  the 
tares  from  the  wheat  by  their  human  judgment;"  an  error  which 
uncorrected   tends   either   to  schism  or   persecution;   and  ac- 
cordingly, as  St.  Augustin  made  large  Use  of  this  parable  against 
the  Puritanism,  if  so  one  may  describe  it,  of  the  Donatists,  so  St 
Chrysostomf  distinctly  explains  it  as  forbidding  to  persecute 
heretics,  yet  leaving  full  power  to  correct  them  in  the  way  of  db« 
cipline.     "  By  the  saying,  Lest  you  root  up  also  the  wheat  with 
them,  what  else  can  He  mean  but  this :   that  if  you  were  to 
take  arms  and  slaughter  the  heretics,  many  of  the  Samts  too  must 
of  necessity  fall  with  them ;  or,  that  of  the  tares  themselves  many 
in  all  likelihood  will  change  and  become  wheat?     You  see  then. 
if  you  are  too  hasty  in  uprooting,  you  damage  that  which  is  to  be 
wheat,  destroying  those  who  may  perchance  alter  and  improve. 
The  checking  then  of  heretics,  and  stopping  their  mouths^  the 
depriving  them  of  power  to  speak  openly,  and  dissolving  their 
assemblies  and  leagues,  He   forbids  not,  but  the   killing   and 
slaughtering  them.     St.  Chrysostom  points  out,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, a  significant  circumstance  in  the  parable,  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  keep  us  from  applying  it  to  check  discipline :  viz.  the 
reason  alleged  for  not  then  gathering  the  tares ;  *'  lest  ye  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them;"  '^  you  are  not  yet  competent  judges, 
which  is  or  will  be  wheat,  and  which  are  mere  tares :"  whereas 
all  men  aurely  are  competent  judges,  whether  or  no  their  neigh- 
bour is  openly  living  in  any  of  those  ways,  which  St.  Paul  say» 
should  exclude  him  from  our  company. 

•  £p.  54,  Ed.  Fell.  t  In  Joco. 
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With  regard  bodi  to  this  parablci  and  to  the  other-  cited  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  the  good  fish  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
bad,  is  there  not  some  appearance  of  a  confusion  between  pre- 
cept,  rightly  so  called,  and  prophecy  ?  Our  Lord  says,  the  good 
and  the  bad  most  go  on  together  for  a  time,  but  He  does  not  say 
that  it  was  His  work  or  will,  any  further  than  as  He  permits 
it;  any  otherwise' than  as  when  He  says,  that  the  love  of  the 
greater  part  must  wax  cold,  and  that  there  must  be  false  Christs 
and  false  Prophets.  As  one  would  not  call  the  fulfilment  of  such 
prophecies  ''  His  clear  intentions,"  so  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  term  be  strictly  accurate,  applied  to  His  intimations  of 
the  mixed  condition  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  many 
times,  to  confound  prediction  with  precept,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore right  to  note  every  seeming  instance  of  it.  Consider  the 
passage  io  the  18th  of  St.  Matthew;  one  of  the  most  peremp'- 
tory,  perhaps,  of  those  intimations.  **  It  is  impossible  but  that 
Tei  a-xii^aXa,  the  offences  foretold,  should  come."  If  our  Saviour 
had  stopped  there,  this  also,  we  suppose,  would  have  been  quoted 
aa  tending  to  forbid  any  judicial  strictness  in  the  administration 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  but  it  is  followed  up  (and  the  fact 
is  remarkable),  not  only  by  a  general  "  woe"  against  all  by  whom 
the  offences  come,  but  also  by  distinct  provisions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  very  discipline,  which  such  warnings  are  supposed  to 
forbid :  ending  with,  "  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.** 

The  case  is  different,  when  as  in  the  prophecy  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling  so  much,  of  the  Nursing  Fathers,  a  sanction 
is  annexed,  namely,  in  the  verse,  **  The  nation  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted  :*'  or  when  from  the  tone  of  the  prophecy  itself,  or 
by  comparison  with  other  passages,  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
Divine  approbation  is  intimated,  though  but  doubtfully. 

The  mention  of  the  Almighty  sending  rain  upon  the  just  and 
unjust,  and  of  our  Lord  Himself  eating  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, is  not  surely  much  in  point,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
granting  some  benefits  necessarily  implies  reserving  none ;  and 
that  our  Lord  was  in  the  same  relation  to  those  with  whom  He 
so  condescended  as  ordinary  Christians  to  an  excommunicated 
pei*8on.  Observe  too,  that  in  the  very  wording  of  the  law  of  ex- 
communication the  terms  **  heathen  man  and  publican'*  are  intro* 
duced,  as  if  to  remind  men  of  these  passages,  supposed  by  some 
inconsistent  with  that  practice,  and  so  to  evince,  that  part  of  the 
care  and  love  which  is  enjoined  towards  those  unhappy  persons, 
consists  in  treating  them  with  due  reserve.  Again,  the  state  of 
mind  implied  in  '*  Stand  off,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,*'  would 
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seem  less  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  a  regalar  system  of  antlMxi- 
tative  Church  censures,  which  would  prescribe  for  ua  wbom  «e 
ought  to  withdraw  from,  than  by  leaving  each  peraoa  to  diav 
the  line  for  himself. 

On  the  whole  we  greatly  wish,  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Gladstoae's 
argument  were  so  expressed,  as  to  give  less  encouiagemeot  to  the 
enemies  of  Christian  discipline.  We  fear  the  use  whicrh  othen 
may  make  of  his  statements.  It  is  too  true^  that  Cfaurdi  Geosmts 
bave  been  practically  long  disused  among  us :  yet  is  it  sometfaini, 
that  the  omission  is  annually  lamented  in  the  Prayer  Book»  and  the 
system  recognised  in  the  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  h 
the  effort  which  is  now  making  to  do  away,  even  io  respect  d 
delinquent  clergy,  this  last  relic  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  we  see 
but  the  natural  result  of  undue  concession  to  the  State  in  fomer 
limes.  We  know  but  too  well  the  order  of  the  destructive  pro- 
cess. First,  when  substantial  power  is  to  be  surrendered,  P^^pk 
are  reconciled  to  it  by  being  told,  **  it  is  but  an  arrangement  foiced 
on  us  for  the  time :  you  see  we  keep  the  old  forms  and  framewoA 
entire,  and  by  and  by,  should  circumstances  allow,  they  may  be 
reanimated."  Then,  as  time  rolls  on,  sober  and  practical  men, 
men  well  acquainted  with  the  present  Church,  and  too  busy  to 
trouble  themselves  with  obsolete  observances,  begin  to  ask»  **  whj 
retain  the  shadow  when  the  substance  is  gone?  especiallj  wbeo 
such  scruples  are  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  real  tangible 
reform.'*  And  thus,  without  deliberate  apostacy,  we  may  easilj 
conceive  any  Church  principle  whatever  completely  given  up 
and  vanishing  from  a  country  in  the  course  of  two  generatioiB. 
The  reformers  of  one  age  contrive  to  paralyze  it,  and  those  of 
the  next  think  they  may  as  well  kill  it  out  of  the  way.  Were  such 
a  thing  to  happen  in  respect  of  so  sacred  a  matter  as  the  judicial 
prerogative  of  Bishops,  it  would  be  a  great  grief  for  sincere 
venerators  of  the  Church,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  find  that  thej 
had  been  unwittingly  co-operating  in  it. 

'  This  topic  naturally  conducts  us  to  the  second  head,  on  whicb,  as 
we  think,  the  excellent  author's  *'  wish"  has  been  too  clearly  *^  father 
to  his  thoughts."  How  does  the  present  state  of  the  Crown's  legis> 
lative  supremacy  in  Eugland  accord  with  the  prophetic  idea  of  the 
regal  office  in  the  Church  i  Those  who  were  to  sit  upon  throoei, 
judging  the  t>yelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  those  who  were  sent  by  our 
Lord,  as  His  Father  sent  Him ;  those  without  whom  St.  Ignatiot 
thought ''  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Church ;"  and  by  whooa, 
according  to  St.  Cyprian,  *'  every  act  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
guided,  and  that  by  a  Divine  Law ;"  are  not  even  allowed  to  be 
judges  how  many  of  their  own-  order  the  necessities  of  their  owa 
Church  require.    The  Irish  Church  Bill  of  IS33,  to  which  io 
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particular  we  refer,  has  been  declared  on  high  authority*  to  be 
iModing  on  the  consciences  of  Anglican  Clergymen,  bishops  as 
^ivell  as  others,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  taken  at  ordination,  that  we 
mil   administer  *'  the  discipline  of  Christ  as  this  Church  and 
Realm  hath  received  the  same.*'    That  is,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  received  in  this  Church  and  Realm, — 
it  is  one  of  our  constitutional  laws, — that  bishopricks  may  be  sup- 
pressed to  any  extent,  by  the  sovereign,  at  the  request  of  a  body 
of  laymen,  any  number  of  whom  may  be  heretics,  contrary  to  the 
express  protest  of  the  episcopal  body.     For  let  it  be  well  under*- 
stood,  that  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  invalidity  of  that 
bill,  as  an  ecclesiastical  law,  was  maintained  at  the  time  by  certain 
charchmen;  viz.  the  public  dissent  of  those,  to  whom  by  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  they  flattered  themselves,  by  the  law 
of  the  English  Church  also,  an  indispensable  authority  in  all  such 
matters  was  committed.     They  imagined  therefore,  that  former 
unions  of  dioceses,  to  which  apparently  the  bishops  wereconsent- 
ingy  formed  no  precedent  for  Lord  Stanley's  bill,  in  which  the  same 
tiling  was  done  in  spite  of  their  open  and  solemn  protest.     It 
seems  we  were  mistaken;  and  if  the  state  of  parties  should  at  any 
time  make  it  expedient  to  carry  the  same  system  a  little  further; — 
to  suppress,  for  example,  the  whole  episcopate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  four  archbishops,  or  even  to  leave  but  one  bishop 
for  each  of  the  islands : — whatever  may  be  said  against  it  on  the 
score  of  piety  or  public  interest,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to 
Christ's  discipline  as  England  has  received  it,  and  would  be  bind- 
ing therefore  on  all  our  consciences,  though  each  and  all'of  our 
spiritual  Fathers  had  lifted  his  voice  ever  so  loudly  against  it. 
11iey  might  remonstrate,  but  if  they  disobeyed, — if  they  took 
noeasures  for  continuing  but  one  of  the  condemned  sees,-*-they 
would,  on  this  construction,  be  disloyal  before  God,  and  perjured. 
When  such  is  the  view  taken,  in  such  high  quarters,  of  the 
actual  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  among  us,  no  wonder 
if  some  misgiving  arise  in  those    who  have  learned   that  the 
Apostles  were  to  represent  Christ  in  His  kingly,  as  well  as  His 
sacerdotal  and  prophetic  offices.     They  And  little  resemblaiKe 
between  the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  and  parliament  enforcing  such 
laws,  and  that  in  which  they  should  be  found,  if  they  would  fulfil  the 
decree  of  Him  by  whom  kings  reign.      It  seems  to  them  strange 
that  it  should  be  part  of  a  Nursing  Father's  prerogative,  to  cast 
down  at  will  the  thrones  of  those  whom  the  father  has  ordained 
to  govern  the  whole  family.  In  short  they  cannot  get  it  out  of  their 
minds,  that  an  alliance  on  such  terms  involves  a  great  sin,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  enforcing,  but  also  on  the  part  ef 
*  By  the  lite  BUbop  of  Ferns*  in  bis  Letter  to  his  Clergy.— Brit.  Mag.  r.  74f . '   ' 
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the  Church  consenting  to  it ;  and  they  could  have  wished  that  the 
State  rather  had  rebelled  alone^  by  casting  off  the  Church  fort 
time,  than  that  our  forefathers  had  yielded  (if  thejf  did  rM% 
yield)  to  an  arrangement  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  word  of  €U»d. 

Nor  does  it  tend  greatly  to  assuage  their  misgifinga,  when  they 
reflect  on  that  other  obvious  instance  of  incroachment  by  our 
Nursing  Fathers,  the  nomination  of  the  Successors  of  the  Apoatks 
exclusively  by  the  Crown,  and  enforcement  of  the  same  by  cot- 
lawry,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment.  They  can  uoderstaod 
well  enough  how  Constantius,  Julian,  or  Valens,  might  desire  10 
force  bishops  on  unwilling  electors  and  consecrators ;  but  thef 
cannot  conceive  an  Ambrose  or  a  Basil,  heartily  allowing  the 
claim,  and  maintaining  it  as  part  of  that  discipline  of  Christ, 
which  every  priest  in  fiis  Church  is  pledged  to  maintain.  Oar 
Lord  called  whom  He  would,  and  they  came  unto  Him,  to  be 
ordained,  and  as  He  was  sent,  so  were  his  Apostles  and  their 
successors :  could  He  mean  them  to  have  no  voice  at  all — not 
even  a  veto— in  the  designation  of  those  whom  they  should  con- 
secrate i 

But  this  whole  topic  has  been  so  fully  and  elaborately  argued, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  just  mention  it,  as  com- 
pleting the  view  of  the  Church's  condition  in  respect  of  legislative 
power.  First,  those  from  whom  alone  her  spiritual  laws  should 
emanate,  are  nominated  by  a  power  which  may  be,  and  probably 
for  a  long  time  will  be,  hostile  to  her  rights :  next,  not  even  these 
are  allowed  so  much  as  an  effective  protest  on  matters  the  most 
vital  to  the  due  execution  of  their  trust. 

But  it  is  said,  anomalous  as  all  this  sounds,  and  in  some  respects 
even  profane,  yet  the  system  has  worked  well,  and  experience 
happily  answers  the  objections  which  theory,  except  by  abandon- 
ing the  principles  of  the  ancient  Cbnrch,  has  never  yet  been  abk 
to  deal  with.  This  seems  to  be  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone falls  back  with  most  confidence. 

"  The  government  of  England  has  ever  been  distinguished  in  ciWI 
matters,  less  by  accuracy  of  adhesion  to  any  dogmatic  and  determinate 
theory,  than  by  the  skilful  use  of  natural  influences,  and  a  general  heal- 
thiness of  tone  and  baroiony  of  operation,  resulting  from  a  happy  and 
providential  fusion  of  elements,  rather  than  from  deliberately  advised 
intention.  If  this  has  been  the  case  in  civil  matters ;  if  our  constito- 
tion,  as  viewed  by  the  crude  speculatist,  consist  of  a  mass  of  anomalies, 
threatening  perpetual  contradiction  and  collision  3  if  it  has  wrought 
rather  by  provision  for  the  avoidance  of  such  evils  than  for  their  subse- 
quent remedy  ;  so  also  it  has  been  with  the  Church,  whose  relations  with 
the  State  had  for  many  years  proceeded  rather  upon  a  mutually  friendly 
understanding,  than  upon  precise  definitions  of  rights ;  and  therefore  we 
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cannot  expect  to  exhibit  a  theory  which  will  bear  tbrooghout  a  critical 
analysis,  in  this  more  than  in  .any  other  department  of  our  national  go<- 
Tcmment*' — C.  i?.  s.  15. 

Most  true;  no  considerate  reader  of  our  history  but  must 
humbly  and  thankfully  confess,  that  we  have  been  favoured  in 
tbisj  as  in  other  respects,  far  beyond  expectation  or  desert;  yet 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  allows  that  it  has  all  depended  on  a  mu^ 
tual  friendly  understanding  with  the  State ;  and  if  that  be  gone, 
or  faat  going,  the  anomalies  of  course  assume  a  more  practical 
form,  and  must  and  will  be  more  thought  of  than  in  times  of 
more  harmony. 

What  is  more,  this  answer  is  irrelevant  to  the  main  objection. 
It  is  like  what  is  urged  in  behalf  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland: 
*^  Do  you  not  see  how  well  it  all  works  ?  it  has  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  it,  and  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong."  This  is  arguing 
by  sight,  and  not  by  faith.  The  punishment,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  only  deferred ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  looked  calmly  and 
deeply,  we  should  detect,  in  both  cases,  evident  symptoms  of 
mischief,  bearing  more  or  less  the  aspect  of  judicial  inflictions, 
penal  consequences  of  the  surrender  of  the  Church's  rights.  The 
only  sufficient  defence  of  the  arrangements  in  question,  would 
be  to  reconcile  them,  or  at  least  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
could  not  be  reconciled,  with  Scripture  and  the  voice  of  the  early 
Universal  Church.  No  reasoning  on  apparent  results  can  ever 
answer  that  purpose. 

It  is  said  again,  the  supremacy  of  the  State  **  does  not  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  because  there  always  remains 
the  remedy  of  putting  an  end  to  the  connection.'' 

**  The  alliance,  then^  is  one  durante  bene  pladio  of  both  the  contract- 
ing parties.  And  if  the  conscience  of  the  Church  of  England  should, 
by  its  constituted  rulers,  require  any  law,  or  any  meeting  to  make  laws, 
as  essential  to  its  well-being,  and  such  law,  or  the  license  of  such  meet- 
ing, should  be  permanently  refused,  it  would  then  be  her  duty  to  resign 
her  civil  privileges  and  act  in  her  free  spiritual  capacity  ;  a  contingency 
as  improbable,  we  trust,  as  it  would  be  deplorable,  but  one  which,  open- 
ing this  extreme  remedy,  testifies  to  the  real,  though  dormant  and  re- 
served, independence  of  the  Church.'* — C.  iv.  s.  3,  and  s.  9. 

Now,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend  this  line  of 
argument.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  English  Church  is  really  in 
such  a  position  with  regard  to  the  State,  as  to  have  given  up, 
though  but  for  a  time,  certain  inalienable  privileges,  vested  in 
her  by  our  Lord  Himself,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Bishop  EIrington  and  others,  we  have  reason  to  think  is  the  case, 
then  is  she  pro  tanto  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  haa  reason  to  feel  un- 
easy and  be  afraid  of  God's  judgments. 
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i\gain,  in  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the  Church  of  England 
retains  in  her  power  the  remedy  of  putting  an  end  to  the  con* 
ncction?  It  may  be  said  in  the  same  sense,  as  we  might  affirm 
of  a  man  forcibly  detained  on  ship  board,  that  he  has  always  ia 
his  power  the  remedy  of  jumping  overboard.  It  cannot  be  said 
in  the  same  sense,  as  of  two  partners  in  a  mercantile  transaction, 
that  either  of  them  when  he  pleases  may  dissolve  the  partnership. 
At  least,  we  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  lawyer  who  would 
point  out  to  us  the  constitutional  process,  by  which  the  Church 
of  England  might  assert  her  independence,  only  giving  up  her 
temporal  advantages,  and  not  incurring  the  penalties  of  prema« 
nire,  except  she  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  civil  government. 
Until  this  be  made  out,  it  really  appears  to  us  that  the  remedy  which 
she  is  here  stated  to  have  reserved,  is  one  which  no  power  on 
earth  could  have  deprived  her  of;  it  is  just  the  martyr's  and  con- 
fessor's remedy,  leave  to  suffer,  when  in  conscience  she  dares  not 
obev. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  both  tedious  and  quarrelsome,  we  will 
add  a  few  remarks  on  one  more  head,  which  may  well  make  an 
English  Churchman  anxious,  on  comparing  what  he  reads  of  with 
what  he  sees.  We  allude  to  a  feeling  already  mentioned,  the 
excess  of  our  Church's  nationality;  the  prevalence  in  it  of  what 
perhaps  may  be  called  not  unfitly  a  sort  of  uUra-Anglican  spirit. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  valuable  chapters  on  the  Abuse  of  Private 
Judgment  and  on  Toleration,  brings  out  in  a  way  to  us  both 
original  and  convincing,  the  fact  that  Nationality  was  the  leading 
principle  of  the  English  Reformation.  That  movement,  he  says, 
**  was  the  establishment  of  a  national  exemption  from  external 
restraint  in  matters  of  religion.  The  question  between  the  na- 
tion, either  through  its  Church  or  its  State,  and  the  individual," 
t.  e.  the  question  of  toleration, ''  was  of  subsequent  growth." — c.  ▼. 
61  • .  • .  "  The  first  assertion  of  religious  liberty  was  for  the  nation, 
as  against  what  lay  beyond  the  nation,  and  not  for  the  private  in- 
dividual, as  against  all  but  himself.  And  the  doctrine  grew  imper- 
ceptibly by  unconscious  and  progressive  deflections  from  the  rule 
of  arbitrary  power." — ib.  62.  The  preamble  of  24  Hen.  Vllf. 
c.  12,  which  act  abolishes  the  papal  supremacy,  declares  that  the 
Spiritualty  of  the  realm  of  England, 

'*  *  usually  called  the  English  Church,  hath  always  been  thought,  and  b 
also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling 
of  any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and  determine  all  such 
doubts,  and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties,  as  to  their  rooms 
spiritual  doth  appertain.' 

*'  We  have  here  a  clear  view  of  the  notion  under  which  separation 
took  place.    The  nation  of  England  said :   We  are  an  organized  and  in- 
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fegral  whole,  both  in  secular  and  spiritual  luatters^  capable  of  self-go* 
vcrnment  aod  self-direction."— §  63t  64* 

*^  That  the  question  of  the  English  Reformation  was  eminently  and  spe- 
cially national ;  that  it  was  raised  as  between  this  island  of  the  free  on  the 
onci  handj  and  an  '  Italian  priest'  on  the  other,  is  a  remarkable  truth,  which 
derives  equally  remarkable  illustrations  from  our  history.  The  main 
subject  of  contention  between  the  State  and  the  Romanists,  or  recusants 
as  they  were  called,  was  not  their  adhesion  to  this  or  that  popish  doc- 
trine, but  their  acknowledgment  of  an  unnational  and  anti-national 
bead.    To  meet  this  case  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  framed." 

Nor  was  this  merely  the  legal  and  abstract  view  of  the  trans* 
action ;  there  are  places  in  Shakespeare,  to  go  no  further,  which 
indicate  unequivocally  the  popular  feeling  to  have  been  the 
same. 


€t 


What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 

Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 

Thou  canst  not.  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 

So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 

Add  thus  much  more — That  no  Italian  priest 

Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions : 

But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 

So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 

Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold* 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand ; 

So  tell  the  pope;  all  reverence  set  apart. 

To  him,  and  his  usurped  authority." — K,  Joh/if  tii.  1. 

And  again, 

"  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom, 
Arc  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  bring  out^*' 

**  Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  roe  oppose 

Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes." 

Now  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  some  of  the  above  expres- 
sions, to  an  car  versed  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  language,  carry 
rather  an  unprimiiive,  uncatholic  sound;  they  savour  a  little  of 
the  fastits  occidentaliumj  the  complaint  of  which  is  as  old  as  St* 
Basil.  The  provocation  from  Rome  was  doubtless  great;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  miserable  consequences  of  pride  and  usurpation,  to 
make  those  who  resist  them  proud,  and  usurpers  in  their  turn  t 
and  those  who  reflect  on  the  strict  bond  of  union,  which  by  the 
law  of  Christ  subsists  among  dll  churches  everywhere,  will  find 
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perhaps  something  to  scruple  at  in  a  claim  by  any  one  natiood 
Church  to  be  considered  '^an  integral  whole  in  spiritual  mattersi" 
and  to  exclude  '*  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  per- 
sons to  determine  any  doubts/'  In  fact,  this  exclusiveness  has 
been  virtually  disavowed  by  those  Anglicans,  who  from  time  to 
time  have  appealed,  as  Cranmer  and  Bramhall,  to  a  lawful  general 
council,  when  such  may  be  had ;  yet  the  spirit  of  it  undoubtedly 
leavens  our  Church,  in  some  respects  with  good  effect^  but  in 
othecs  JHOse  ^iitiref y  than  might  be  wished.  We  are  apt  to  think 
more  of  our  nurse  than  of  our  mother,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  our  insular  temper,  to  be  more  frightened  by  the  word  um- 
English,  than  by  the  words  sectarian  and  uncatholic.  If  it 
were  not  for  some  feeling  of  this  kind,  could  we  have  endured  to 
exclude  so  long  from  our  altars  the  Bishops  and  Priests  of  Ame- 
rica and  Scotland?  Should  we  not  ere  now  have  fallen  on  some 
arrangement,  whereby  all  invidious  distinctions  between  their  or- 
dinations and  ours  might  be  done  away?  Would  those  unpro- 
hibited ceremonies,  such  as  turning  to  the  east,  whereby  we  may 
express  our  desire  to  be  in  more  perfect  communion  with  the 
whole  Church,  excite  so  much  displeasure  and  suspicion  as  they 
do?  Would  not  our  missionaries  and  travellers,  and  the  societies 
which  authorize  them,  be  a  little  more  scrupulous  of  disquieting 
foreign  Churches,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Abyssinian,  by  openly 
slighting  their  usages,  and  setting  up  our  own  worship  as  in  op- 
position to  theirs  ?  It  has  been  well  for  England,  no  doubt,  that 
this  sort  of  stubborn  nationality  has  kept  us,  as  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  from  the  too  close  intercourse  which  many  desired  with 
foreign  schismatical  bodies;  but  the  primitive  hatred  of  separa- 
tion would  as  effectually  have  done  that,  as  it  would  have  retained 
us  in  communion,  or  at  least  in  the  wish  for  communion,  with  all 
who  have  not  lost  the  essence  of  the  Church,  and  of  faith.  It  is 
cnnow,  «nd  not  unimportant,  to  observe,  how  this  same  Jinglish 
self-will  extends  itself  into  tfaedetailof^Mir  Church  arrangements, 
interfering  not  a  little  with  reverence,  order,  and  obedience.  In 
such  matters,  for  example,  as  where  we  are  to  be  placed  in 
church,  and  whether  we  shall  sit,  stand,  or  kneel,  and  whether  we 
will  make  any  responses,  and  when;  and  in  all  our  demeanour  as 
subjects  of  pastoral  care,  many  of  us  seem  anxious  to  prove  our« 
selves 

"  penitas  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos :" 

and  the  feeling  appears  to  be  respected  and  encouraged,  as 
English,  sound  and  manly,  by  persons  who  would  surely  find 
something  to  deprecate  in  it,  had  they  not  been  accustomed  to 
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their  own  staodard  too  partially  from  the  )6th  century. 
When  ooe  considers  on  the  one  hand,  the  mysterious  intenseness 
of  our  Lord'«  Prayer  for  the  unity  ot  his  whole  Church,  and  on 
the  other,  the  present  miserable  state  of  Christendom,  for  want  of 
that  unity ;  when  one  looks  back  to  the  days  of  general  councils, 
and  of  letters  commendatory  between  Church  and  Church,  and 
recollects  that  th^y  were  contemporaneous  with  the  days  of  un« 
interrupted  order  and  Catholic  consent;  our  complete  separation 
from  other  churches  will  appear  no  slight  drawback  on  the  benefit 
we|have  gained  by  asserting  ourselves  an  ''  island  of  the  free;" 
nor  will  any  usage,  prejudice  or  enactment,  appear  a  trifling  evil, 
which  tends  to  that  sort  of  sullen,  moody  independence. 

Reverting  then  to  the  divinely  suggested  standard  for  adjusting 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  tiie  Church,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Nursing  Fathers  in  God's  household  cannot  in  faithfulness  either 
neglect  the  laws  which  He  has  set  for  the  correction  of  His- 
erring  children,  or  take  into  their  own  hands  the  regulation  of  the 
whole  family,  or  separate  at  their  will  between  the  portions  of  it, 
when  He  has  ordained  that  all  should  live  in  mutual  intercourse ; 
that  under  all  these  heads,  the  State  in  England  is  clearly  in  sin ; 
and  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  how  far  the  Church  has  made  her- 
self a  party  to  that  sin.     What  then  follows?  are  we  to  separate 
from  her?  to  become  Romanists,  or  found  a  new  sect?    By  no 
means ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  she  is  still  the  Church,  the 
true  mystical  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  having  His  commission,  His 
word,  and  His  sacraments,  from  whom  it  is  unlawful  to  separate 
in  any  case,  even  though  she  exacted  unlawful  terms  of  commu- 
nion :  we  should  then  only  have  to  bear  her  censures  patiently : 
and  as  yet  (we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it)  she  does  not  exact 
unlawful  terms  of  communion ;  none  of  her  members  are  obliged 
in  any  way  to  assent,  either  to  the  suppression  of  discipline,  or 
to  the  State  usurpations  of  legislative  power,  or  to  the  virtual 
excommunication,  in  part,  of  the  foreign  Churches.     If  indeed 
we  were  forced  to  accept  Bishop  EIrington's  interpretation  of 
the  clause  in  the  ordination  service ;  if  we  believed  that  a  Priest's 
adherence  to  ^'  the  discipline  of  Christ  as  this  Church  and  realm 
hath  received  the  same,"  implied  the  validity  of  such  laws  as  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  passed  as  it  was ;  then  indeed  we  should  think 
it  impossible  to  be  in  other  than  lay  communion  with  the  Church 
in  England :  but  we  do  not  so  construe  that  engagement :  we 
consider  that  it  pledges  us  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  not 
to  the  usurpations  of  the  State  :  and  thus  convinced,  though  we 
thought  even  more  deeply  and  positively   than  we   do   of  the 
Church's  part  in  the  transgressions  above  enumerated,  it  would 
not  in  the  least  tend  to  drive  us  from  her  communion.    It  is  an 
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bid  canon,  and  settled  long  ago  bj  the  whole  Church  against  the 
Donatists,  that  no  amount  of  faultiness  in  Church  governors  can 
make  separation  cease  to  be  schism.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  aipi- 
ment,  so  largely  unfolded  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  others,  whidi 
appears  a  decisive  one,  certainly,  as  against  Romanists,  that  if 
unscriptural  concession  in  this  kind  unchurches  a  community,  the 
Roman  Church  herself  has  strayed  out  of  Christ's  pale,  since  no 
intrusion  of  the  civil  power  in  England  can  be  named,  but  it  may 
find  its  parallel  in  some  country  of  the  Roman  obedience,  and 
that  with  formal  sanction  of  papal  authority. 

What  then,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  the  use  of  stirring  topics  so 
delicate  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  an  unpractical,  gratuitous  agitating  of 
consciences?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  great  duty  of 
warning  and  protest,  of  which  our  Church  herself  sets  us  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  matter  of  discipline,  yearly  in  the  commination 
service.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  expound  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  37th  Article  as  a  similar  protest  against  other  usar- 
pations  of  Church  authority  by  the  civil  power?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Judge's  presence,  are  bound  to  denounce  ail 
that  He  will  then  condemn,  whether  in  individual  or  corporate 
members  of  His  body :  and  it  would  indeed  be  an  intolerable 
consequence  of  our  establishment,  if  it  forbade  the  watchman's 
putting  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth. 

Again,  there  is  the  duty  of  prayer  and  intercession,  for  the  doe 
performance  of  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have, 
even  as  private  Christians,  tolerably  correct  views  of  our  position 
as  a  Church.  The  great  lights  of  our  own  Church,  the  Andrewses, 
the  Wilsons,  the  Leslies,  and  the  Taylors,  have  left  us  models  of 
assiduous  prayer  on  these  very  subjects  :  as  that  sovereigns  and 
their  nobles  ^'  may  have  much  power  for,  and  none  against,  the 
truth;"*  that  "  godly  discipline  may  be  restored  and  counte- 
nanced;"t  that  God  would  'May  to  His  hand,  now  that  men  have 
made  void  His  law ;"  j:  that  He  would  *'  unite  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  an  external  communion, 
when  it  shall  seem  good  in  His  eyes."§  If  one  could  succeed 
in  calmly  stating  the  grievances  of  our  Church,  so  as  to  make  such 
intercessions  general  and  fervent  among  her  dutiful  children ; 
those  who  believe  what  the  Bible  says  of  prayer  will  not  think 
slightly  of  the  service  so  rendered  to  her. 

But  further ;  our  views  on  these  important  public  matters  in* 

*  Bp.  Andrews's  Devotions. 
.  t  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 
X  Prajrcr  prefixed  to  Leslie's  Case  of  tlie  Regale* 
§  Biihop  Toylor's  Holy  Living, 
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fluence  our  personal  feelings  and  conduct  more  perhaps  than  we 
might  beforehand  imagine.  The  great  question  of  Vtih  against 
Honestum  cannot  be  once  seriously  decided^  even  as  a  mere 
speculation,  or  in  a  matter  of  history,  without  producing  a  ten^ 
dency  to  decide  again  in  the  same  way  on  the  next  occasion,  great 
or  small,  domestic  or  national,  on  which  it  comes  before  us.  For 
example;  a  man  has  been  used  to  judge  this  way  or  that  of  the 
conduct  of  Cranmer  or  of  Laud  in  the  several  conjunctures  which 
gave  colour  to  their  lives  and  fortunes  :  can  we  doubt  that  when 
he  himself  comes  to  be  tried,  on  a  small  scale  perhaps,  in  the 
government  of  his  parish,  or  his  estate,  his  own  conduct  will  in- 
sensibly take  a  tinge,  he  will  be  either  stubborn  or  compromising, 
according  to  what  he  has  been  used  to  admire  or  condemn? 
Will  not  his  standard  on  all  other  matters,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, be  lowered  or  elevated  ?  and  that  more  eifectually,  the  more 
sacred  the  one  point  is,  which  happens  first  to  occasion  this  trial 
of  his  moral  sense  ? 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sort  of  confident  exulting  tone  which 
whenever  a  man  takes  in  his  estimate  of  his  country,  and  of  public 
measures,  it  augurs  but  ill  for  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  in 
general :  and  that  especially  among  Englishmen,  who  are  apt,  in 
a  strange  degree,  to  identify  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
the  policy  of  their  country  and  its  parties.  Whereas  really  to  feel 
humbled  and  alarmed  at  Uie  thought  of  the  sins  of  our  Church  and 
country,  compared  with  our. many  and  great  privileges;  to  *'  open 
our  windows  in  our  chamber  towards  Jerusalem,"  and  bewail  the 
sins  we  have  committed — ^'  we,  our  kings,  our  princes  and  our 
fathers  ;"*^is  both  a  symptom  and  an  exercise  of  true  personal 
humiliation,  and  tends  at  least  to  pardon  and  relief,  though  small  in- 
deed may  be  our  chance  of  seeing  an  angel  "  caused  to  fly  swiftly" 
with  the  message  of  our  deliverance.  The  very  doubt  we  feel  so 
often,  both  as  to  the  conduct  of  those  we  read  of,  and  as  to  our 
own  conduct  in  real  or  possible  cases,  is  a  humbling,  and  there- 
fore a  salutary  circumstance :  it  makes  us  sit  looser  to  a  world, 
which  at  best  we  find  is  very  **  full  of  perplexities ;"  whereas  the 
kind  of  optimism  which  would  overrule  all  such  misgivings, 
may  nourish  under  the  guise  of  contentment  a  good  deal  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  love  of  worldly  ease.  It  has  been  said,  ^*  the 
outward  peace  of  the  Church  distils  into  peace  of  conscience ;"  * 
much  more  truly,  we  apprehend,  might  it  be  said,  that  a  certain 
corroding  care  and  fear  about  her  public  conduct  and  interests, 
occasioned  by  a  deep  estimate  of  her  mysterious  privileges,  is 
likely  to  distil  into  a  contrite  mistrust  and  scrupulous  watching  of 
a  man's  own  self, 

*  Bacon's  Essays. 
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More  particularly  are  these  contemplations  likelj  to  be  whole- 
some  to  persons  in  our  own  condition,  because  it  is  so  verj 
evident^  as  far  as  human  eye  can  discern,  that  nothing  wbicb  any 
of  us  can  do  is  likely  to  be  of  avail,  directly,  towardis  tbe  visible 
deliverance  of  tbe  Church:  we  are  thrown  back,  more  palpably 
almost  than  ever  was  any  former  generation,  upon  the  instruments 
of  a  warfare  merely  passive :  upon  protests,  and  warnings,  and 
prayer,  and  humiliation,  and  self-discipline^  We  deeply  feel  that 
it  is  a  seasonable  and  friendly  hint,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
somewhere  given,  of  the  danger  of  self«will  in  the  reprodueen^  as 
well  as  in  the  creators  or  inventors,  of  a^  system,  and  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  lost  on  those  whom  it  may  concern.  Yet  the  danger, 
we  would  hope,  is  in  some  degree  diminished,  when  the  effort  is 
not  voluntary,  not  the  result  of  scheming  and  calculation,  but  is 
even  forced  on  quiet  persons  by  the  seeming  imminent  and  serious 
peril  of  God's  household.  In  all  but  very  childish  minds,  soch 
emergencies,  one  should  think,  must  subdue  the  tone  of  thought, 
and  make  men  forget  self  for  a  while. 

Upon  the  whole,  while  we  deprecate  as  earnestly  as  die 
author,  or  an^  of  those  who  think  with  him,  the  great  national 
sin  of  rejecting  the  Church,  there  is  one  thing,  we  are  free  to 
confess,  which  appears  to  us  yet  more  to  be  dreaded  :  and 
that  is,  the  Church  herself  being  induced,  by  fear  of  public  evil 
or  any  other  cause,  to  forego  any  of  her  sacred  principles  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  her  connection,  real  or  nominal,  with  the  state. 
The  sin  of  the  temporal  body  would  surely  never  be  the  lets  ia- 
grant,  for  its  involving  the  spiritual  body  also :  nor  would  tbe 
forfeiture  of  the  heavenly  blessing  prove  the  less  certain  or  less 
complete.  And  however  fearful  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of 
a  world  antichristianized  by  the  downfal  of  establishments,  might 
not  a  sadder  picture  be  drawn,  and  one  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
realized,  of  a  Church  turned  antichristian  by  corrupt  establish- 
ments ?— a  State  succession  of  heretical  pastors,  creeds  omitted  or 
corrupted,  holy  prayers  and  sacraments  profaned,  or  modified,  or 
cast  by  at  the  popular  will ;  and  all  amid  the  din  of  self  praise, 
and  high  pretensions  to  evangelical  truth,  and  every  corner  of  the 
land  ringing  with  gratulations  to  £ngland,  on  its  containing,  be* 
yond  question,  *'  the  most  moral  and  religious  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?"  This  is  the  sort  of  anticipation  which  moat 
alarms  us  ;  and  the  more,  because  it  seems  to  exclude  persecution; 
whereas  the  violent  separation  of  Church  and  State  almost  ap- 
pears to  involve  it.  There  is  no  blood  of  martyrs  in  the  former 
prospect,  no  seed  of  future  diffusion  and  victory  :  but  suppose 
the  power  of  the  State  in  hands  which  studiously  disowned  all 
religious  profession,  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  vauntings  of 
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« « 

the  age»  we  are  much  mistaken  if  pains  and  penalties  would  not 
soon  be  found  for  the  resolute  assertors  of  Church  principle. 
The  persons  at  least,  who  represent  the  party  which  in  that  case 
would  be  uppermost^  seem  resolved  to  tolerate  every  thing  but  in- 
tolerance,  and  to  pronounce  the  Churchy  intolerance. 

We  shall  be  called  sad  alarmists :  but  it  is  as  well,  we  think, 
to  realize  a  little  the  tendencies  of  things :  and  we  are  far  indeed 
from  holding  out  either  of  the  abovementioned  miserable  consum-^ 
mations  as  inevitable.  One  of  the  Church's  best  human  hopes, 
under  that  merciful  Providence  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
gracious  to  her  in  England,  lies  in  the  assurance  that  a  chosen 
band  will  not  be  wanting  of  such  persons  as  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  to  assert  those  principles,  which  all  in  their  station 
are  so  strongly  tempted  to  disown :  even  as  it  would  be  one  among 
her  consolations,  should  this  evil  age  prevail,  to  know  that  they 
were  still  on  her  side,  realizing,  but  in  a  diviner  sense,  the  noble 
saying  of  old,  Cari  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberie  prapinqui,  famif 
liareg,  sed  amnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  est ; 
that  is  to  say,  **  the  Jerusalem  from  above,  which  is"  and  ought 
to  be  "  free,  the  Mother  of  us  all." 


Art.  V.  —  1.  Letters  Jrom  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Lords 
Lieutenants,  and  to  the  Magistrates  in  Sessions,  ayd  to  Mayors 
in  Boroughs,  in  certain  Counties*     18dg. 

i.  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  9.0th  August  \^SQ :  for  a  Return  of  all  Associations 
formed  and  armed  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property, 
under  the  Authority  of  Letters  from  Lord  John  Russell  to 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  Counties  and  to  Magistrates,  dated  the 
7th  day  of  May,  1839. 

The  subject  of  Armed  Associations  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  rather  out  of  our  usual  range, 
but  we  cannot  help  recording  our  objections  to  a  project  so  con<> 
trary  to  the  customs  and  the  character  of  our  country.  We  feel 
strongly  prepossessed  as  Englishmen  aud  as  Churchmen,  and 
whatever  else  we  delight  to  be  called,  against  this  un-English  and 
un-Cburchlike  innovation ;  and  as  long  as  we  read  in  the  page  of 
Scripture  so  many  recommendations  of  a  peaceful  and  forbearing 
manner  of  meeting  injuries,  whether  threatened  or  done,  we  shall 
not  think  ourselves  travelling  beyond  our  record,  when  we  are 
deprecating  any  free,  hasty,  or  irregular  use  of  the  weapons  of  car« 
nal  warfare 
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Firsts  a  few  words  on  that  state  of  tbiags  which  is  imagined 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  justify  inviting  one  part  of  our  town 
population  to  arm  themselves  against  the  other,  leaving  the  occa- 
sion, the  number  and  choice  of  persons  so  armed,  and  other  socfa 
important  questions,  to  the  discretion  or  indiscretion,  as  may  be, 
of  his  worshipful  the  mayor  for  the  time  being.  That  state  of 
affairs  is  nothing  new.  Take  any  manufactuiing  town,  and  half 
a  dozen  sentences  will  describe  a  cycle  of  changes,  in  which  its 
history  will  evolve  ad  itjfinitum.  One  of  its  phases  is  as  follows. 
There  is  a  time  when  every  thing  is  abundant,  excepting  the 
supply  of  labour;  for  hands  are  wanted,  and  the  heart  of  the 
wealthy  man  expands  with  unusual  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  mul- 
titude. Manufactories  are  building  on  all  sides,  and  cfaimneji 
are  every  week  outtopping  one  another.  New  streets  shoot  out 
and  radiate  and  cross  one  another  over  the  suburban  gardens  and 
meadows  quick  as  ice  crystals  form  on  the  surface  of  a  pool  ia 
a  calm  frosty  night.  Houses  cannot  be  built  fast  enough,  and 
are  engaged  before  the  turf  is  moved ;  nay,  the  turf  is  not  always 
moved.  But  though  hundreds  are  flocking  in  from  the  country 
to  exchange  the  plough  for  the  loom,  still  the  cry  is,  "  Hands  are 
wanted."  Capitalists  then  know  not  what  to  do  with  their  money, 
and  they  who  are  not  capitalists  are  able  to  procure  mooey  for 
any  project  they  please.  China  and  the  Indies  and  a  hundred 
American  republics  are  calling  for  our  wares.  But  want  of 
hands  still  clogs  the  career  of  speculation.  The  operatives  know 
their  advantage.  They  are  then  the  masters.  They  can  get 
almost  whatever  wages  they  have  the  modesty  to  ask.  And  as, 
like  their  employers,  they  think  the  present  state  of  things  must 
last  for  ever,  they  spend  their  money  as  freely  as  they  earn  it. 
They  cover  their  brick  floors  with  carpets,  and  give  their  daugh- 
ters silk  frocks  and  parasols.  This  is  what  is  called  prosperity. 
The  modern  philanthropist  then  walks  abroad,  and  surveys  with 
benignant  joy  the  realization  of  his  fondest  hopes.  But  to  the 
Christian  this  fair  scene  is  not  without  alloy.  Every  form  of  vice 
and  error  then  breaks  out  with  tenfold  energy;  and  that  nu- 
merous class  which  knows  no  discipline  but  need,  then  rushes 
headlong  to  indulgence  and  to  sin.  All  however  may  soon  per- 
ceive that  this  is  a  fever,  and  no  healthy  state.  For  a  time  thy 
cheek  is  flushed,  the  pulse,  is  quick,  the  veins  are  full,  and  evere 
pore  is  open ;  but  by-and-bye  succeed  the  aching  limb  and  stif- 
fened joint,  the  flagging  circulation,  and  the  chill  contracted  skin. 
Before  long  every  day  brings  tidings  that  the  whole  world  is  sur» 
feited  with  our  commodities,  which  are  rotting  in  the  warehouses 
of  a  thousand  distant  ports ;  that  nations  are  bankrupt,  and  our 
most  prized  manufactures  are  hawked  about  in  foreign  cities  for 
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A  quarter  of  the  sum  they  cost  at  home  io  wages  only.     A  panic 
ensues :  the  visionary  fabric  of  commercial  credit^  adorned  with 
innumerable  golden  schemes^  falls  to  the  ground.    New  built  ma- 
no  factories  are  deserted.    Scarcely  finished  machinery,  with  every 
point  and  edge  and  corner  sharp,  and  every  surface  bright,  is  sold 
for  a  mere  per  centage   of  its  contract  price.    The  operative  is 
thrown  out  of  work,  or  kept  on  at  wages  lowered  down  to  the. 
starvation  point:  for  there  are  always  some  masters  who  are  wealthy 
and  provident  enough  to  be  able  to  defy  the  times,  and  continue 
Iheir  mills  going  though  at  a  loss,  or  only  a  distant  prospect  of 
return.    At  such  a  time  a  strike  would  be,  as  a  leading  chartist 
said  the  other  day,  speaking  of  the  projected  '^  sacred  month/'  a 
real  *'  godsend"  to  the  masters ;  if  at  least  the  operatives  could 
only  be  induced  to  confine  themselves  to  meetings,  processions, 
and  political  agitation.    The  master  then  becomes  really  master. 
Xhen  the  wretched  thriftless  class  of  men  above  described  starve, 
but  of  course  are  not  content  to  starve.      They  rebel  against 
an  order  of  things  which  does  not  provide  uninterrupted  security 
to  the  improvident.     Debarred  from  sensual  excess  they  become 
machine  breakers,  reformers,  or  chartists. 

Such  are  the  two  extremes  between  which  our  manufacturing 
towns  are  always  oscillating ;  though  there  are  many  disturbing 
forces  and  counteracting  media,  that  make  the  extremes  them- 
selves comparatively  unfrequent,  and  also  give  an  individual  cha- 
racter to  the  manufacturing  annals  of  each  year.      Mercantile 
depressions  are  often  only  local,  or  only  in  certain  branches  of 
trade,  whence  the  distress  consequent  on  them  more  admits  of 
alleviation,  can  be  traced  to  a  palpable  origin,  and  affords  less 
handle  to  political  misrepresentation.    Again,  the  variations  in 
demand  are  commonly  not  so  great  but  that  masters  and  mea 
may  differ  in  their  opinions  of  them,  and  consequently  enter  on 
long  and  painful  struggles  on  the  question  of  wages,  to  the  great 
]oss  of  both  parties.    At  one  time  therefore  we  find  one  of  these 
parties  in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms,  at  another  time  another ; 
but  generally  they  are  more  evenly  matched.    As  no  party  can 
attain  its  object  against  a  powerful  antagonist  without  union^  so 
in  the  instance  before  us,  there  is  a  combination  formed  on  both 
sides,  neither  of  which  perhaps  is  entirely  clear  of  occasional  un- 
fairness. 

The  mill  owners  are  of  course,  from  their  position  in  society, 
the  first  to  hear  the  rising  murmur  of  popular  discontent;  for 
they  are  the  great  paymasters.  It  falls  to  them  to  make  the 
unwelcome  announcements  that  the  mill  must  be  stopped,  or 
half  the  hands  dismissed,  or  the  wages  of  all  reduced*  or^  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  not  raised,  in  spite  of  a  general  rise 
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ill  the  price  of  provisions,  or  whatever  other  plan  the  exigency 
of  the  times  may  require.  This  is  a  very  paioful  office.  Very 
painful  is  it  to  tell  men  who  work  hard  and  long^  and  yet  in 
many  instances  can  hardly  get  the  coarsest  food  for  dienuelvo 
and  their  families,  that  they  mast  henceforth  live  od  less.  It 
would  be  a  painful  office,  even  if  the  master  obviously  shared 
the  general  straitening,  and  could  give  ocular  proof  that  he 
lowered  his  own  profits  as  well  as  his  workpeople  s  wages.  Bat 
to  all  appearance^  though  nothing  can  be  more  deceitful  thaa 
appearances  in  such  cases,  he  still  seems  to  thrive  as  much  u 
ever,  and  at  least  to  retain  and  enjoy  the  accumulated  profits  of 
more  successful  times  :  and  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  Is 
the  master  than  to  be  the  messenger  and  administrator  of  privt* 
tion  and  ruin  to  hundreds  in  his  employ,  by  the  sweat  of  whose 
broMf  he  is  what  he  is,  while  he  suffers  no  visible  abatement  of 
his  own  comforts  and  luxuries.  He  feels  himself  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  lowering  their  wages  from  no  other  reason  than  the 
imaginary  necessity  of  maintaining  his  profits  up  to  some  arbitraiy 
standard ;  a  necessity  which  he  is  aware  will  not  appear  so  nn* 
avoidable  to  all  parties  as  to  his  own  mind. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  master  maniifactoier 
is  sorely  tempted  to  ward  off  obloquy  as  well  as  be  may  from 
himself  to  some  other  quarter-^o  direct  the  attention  of  the 
necessitous  murmurer  to  some  other  class  of  society,  or  part  of  the 
social  frame.  And  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any  laws  or  insti- 
tutions, whose  direct  pressure  he  feels  like  so  much  friction  or  dead 
weight  or  resisting  medium  imposing  stringent  limitations  to  the 
speed  and  power  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  above  painfiil 
circumstances  are  but  too  likely  to  elicit  from  him  the  eaprca- 
sion  of  his  secret  impatience  of  them,  if  indeed  it  have  been 
secret ;  however  much  his  reason  may  acquiesce  in  the  public 
necessity  of  those  institutions,  and  however  little  be  may  really 
believe  that  he,  or  any  body,  would  in  the  long  run  be  the  better 
for  their  removal. 

While,  thesefore,  discontent  is  a  constant  product  of  the  social 
system  in  our  great  towns,  its  form  and  pretence  will  be  found  to 
vary  according  to  very  accidental  circumstances  ;  vid  it  will  be 
also  found  that  the  employers  are  not  the  last  to  give  it,  if  pos- 
sible, a  political  turn.  We  have  known  master  manufapturefs, 
persons  of  a  certain  amount  of  honesty  and  respectability,  advo- 
cate on  public  grounds,  without  any  disguise,  this  very  line  of 
conduct  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  reference  to  the  question 
whether  there  did  exist  nationail  grievances  which  were  proper 
grounds  of  discontent,  and  whose  removal  would  be  eidier  an  act 
of  justice,  or  any  real  benefit.    It  was  much  insisted  on  bj  ibeae 
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pereonsi  that,  not  the  Reform  Bill,  but  the  popular  demand  for 
the  Reform  Bill,  was  the  salvation  of  the  country^  inasmuch  as 
it  happily  diverted  the  minds  of  the  people  from  certain  dan- 
gerous projects,  foremost  «mong  which  were  some  obnoxious 
schemes  for  extorting  by  conspiracy  or  by  violence  higher  wages 
than  the  state  of  the  market  allowed.  We  also  remember^  that 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union  was  much,  and  we  will  not  say 
undeservedly,  extolled  by  its  wealthy  members  and  friends,  on 
the  ground  that  it  furnished  method,  union,  and  a  political  aim, 
to  an  excitement  which  might  else  have  been  directed  to  local 
objects,  and  found  a  vent  in  personal  outrages  and  desultory  agi- 
tation. They  avowed  it  to  be  a  salutary  thing,  that  a  political 
union  menacing  and  controlling  the  state  should  have  swallowed 
up  trades  unions,  operative  societies,  and  a  host  of  private  quar« 
rels,  which  were  directly  dangerous  only  to  individuals. 

We  have  on  one  occasion  seen  the  chief  authorities  of  a  manu- 
facturing town  attempt,  though  the  attempt  was  vain,  to  divert 
a  mob  engaged  in  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  property,  by 
calling  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  resolutions.  Sic,  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  when  that  plan  had  miscarried, 
by  exposing  for  signature  drafts  of  petitions  to  the  same  purport 
in  the  market  place,  which  however  turned  out  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

A  general  turn  out  is  so  painful  and  harassing  to  the  master, 
is  every  day  that  it  lasts  such  a  real  increasing  loss  to  his  trade, 
is  so  full  of  angry  menace  and  actual  violence,  entails  such  ob- 
loquy and  suspicion  on  the  masters,  and  gives  rise  to  so  many 
interminable  heartburns,  that,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  masters  should  gladly  seize  opportunities 
of  taking  refuge  in  some  counter  irritation.  We  cannot  be  sur* 
prized,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  the  morality  of  the 
scheme,  to  see  them  at  one  time  introducing  the  Professor  of 
Socialism  to  a  population  of  turn-outs,  at  another  time  publicly 
giving  immense  sums  (one  millowner  this  year  as  much  as  a  hun* 
dred  guineas)  towards  the  expenses  of  an  anti-corn-law  agitation 
by  itinerant  lecturers  of  the  most  violent  sort,  and  by  other  such 
questionable  means.  Can  we  suppose  that  commercial  men, 
accustomed  to  calculations  at  the  same  time  immense  and  mi- 
nnte,  and  able  to  tell  at  once  by  intuition  the  smallest  quotients 
of  the  largest  sums, — ^whose  very  manufactories  are  but  so  many 
calculating  machines,  continually  reducing  from  millions  to  units, 
and  units  to  millions,  should  with  so  much  industry  halloo  on 
their  dependent  masses  of  men  against  such  a  shade  of  a  shadow 
of  a  grievance  as  the  Pension  list,  for  example,  (which,  if  its  pre- 
tended burden  were  equally  distributed  by  our  fiscal  system  over 
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the  whole  population,  which  it  is  not,  and  if  it  were  also  trae 
that  certain  payments  out  of  the  public  purse  to  certain  persons 
were  necessarily  so  much  loss  to  all  the  other  members  of  the 
nation,  which  is  also  very  far  from  being  the  case,  would  eveo 
then,  even  on  these  preposterous  suppositions,  amount  to  less 
than  one  penny  per  head  yearly),  can  we  suppose  these  men  would 
do  so,  except  in  the  hope,  nay,  rather  from  the  continual  neces- 
sity, of  sending  the  operative  classes  on  a  false  scent,  in  order  to 
cover  the  pressing  difficulties  of  their  own  position  ?  All  men 
are  not  high  minded,  otherwise  we  should  not  call  it  high- 
mindednessy  and  any  one  who  has  seen  starving  thousands  pro- 
tracting for  months  the  struggle  between  hunger  and  pride, 
buoyed  up  from  day  to  day  with  the  wildest  projects  and  ru- 
mours of  assistance,  of  triumph,  or  revenge,  and  even  debarred 
by  the  bitterness  of  their  souls  and  their  increasing  poverty,  from 
all  the  offices  and  consolations  of  religion,  will  not  wonder  that 
the  small  knot  of  men  who  have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  an  exas- 
perated multitude  should  think  any  novelty  a  relief,  anj  harbour 
a  refuge,  any  diversion  a  fair  game. 

It  is  as  much  the  policy  of  these  gentlemen  to  transfer  the 
interest  and  expectations  of  the  people  from  local  to  political 
questions,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England 
to  save  their  tottering  thrones  by  setting  their  turbulent  barons 
upon  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  or  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
popes  to  stir  up  and  gather  against  the  Saracen  distracted  and 
rebellious  Christendom.  And  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  natural  leaning  of  the  English  character  on  the  au- 
thority of  rank  and  wealth,  that  the  working  classes  would  never 
take  up  political  objects  to  any  formidable  extent,  without  some 
countenance  from  their  employers,  who  are  driven,  as  we  have 
described,  by  the  instinct  of  self  defence,  to  be  the  chief  political 
agitators.  Now  this  influence  may  be  considered  as  external  to 
the  populace,  as  the  suggestion  of  another  class,  giving  only  form 
and  pretence  to  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.  So  also  may  be 
considered  all  the  other  rebellious  influences  at  work, — ^the  press, 
and  the  living  agents  of  revolution  pervading  the  country, — the 
thousands  of  miserable  men  in  London,  including  not  a  few 
foreign  refugees,  who,  like  vultures,  watch  from  afar  the  progress 
of  discontent,  and  eagerly  snuff  the  first  scent  of  rebellion.  All 
these  influences  act  on  the  working  population  from  without. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Spenceanism,  the  reform  mania,  so- 
cialism, chartism,  and  all  the  other  schemes  for  the  renovation  of 
our  country,  produced  in  such  quick  succession  that  time  can 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  them ;  they  are  devised  and  propagated 
by  men  of  other  classes  and  professions  than  those  whose  benefit 
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they  pretend; — by  men  who  do  but  cast  the  shadows  of  their 
own  visionary  systems  on  the  surface  of  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude^ just  as  eastern  conjurors  can  throw  the  vivid  forms  of 
men  and  beasts  upon  the  shapeless  vapour  and  the  midnight 
gloom.  But  nothing  shows  more  plainly  that  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  public  discontent  is  something  impressed,  by 
extrinsic  means,  upon  the  minds  of  the  mass»  and  should  be 
treated  separately  from  the  discontent  itself,  than  the  well  known 
fact,  that  they  who  suffer  most  are  not  they  who  most  complain 
and  who  are  the  most  ready  for  deeds  of  violence.  The  secre* 
taries  of  councils,  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  union- 
lodges,  the  delegates  and  emissaries  and  all  this  sort  of  gentry, 
are  universally  men  in  the  superior  and  more  profitable  branches 
of  manufacture,-  or  in  some  still  higher  profession — men,  who 
either  are  receiving,  or  have  received  comparatively  ample  in- 
comes :  but  whose  undisciplined  tempers,  lawless  ambition,  and 
utter  want  of  principle,  have  either  thrown  them  out  of  employ, 
<>r  suggested  the  hope  of  rising  above  their  present  rank  by  agita- 
tion. Whatever  they  have  been,  many  of  them  are  now  living  in 
luxury,  seeing  the  world,  and  playing  the  great  man,  on  in- 
famous wages  wrung  from  the  trembling  grasp  of  the  poor 
wretches  whom  they  are  suffered  partly  to  deceive  and  partly  to 
oppress.''^ 

We  do  not  deny  that  political  excitement  once  created  is  apt 
to  swallow  up  other  grievances.  If  it  had  not  this  tendency  it 
would  not  answer  the  employer's  purpose  to  create  it.  Nor  do 
we  deny  that  it  will  sometimes  continue  much  longer  and  go  to 
much  further  lengths  than  its  promoters  anticipated  or  desired  ; 
nor  do  we  deny  that  the  promoters  are  themselves  sometimes 
carried  away  by  the  passions  they  desire  to  excite  in  others,  till 
they  are  at  last  in  that  ambiguous  state  between  deceiving  and 
being  deceived  which  philosophers  delight  to  imagine.     Yet  we 

*  Some  years  ago  we  chanced  to  uritness  the  funeral  of  a  onionist,  attended  by  the 
whole  body.  Tlie  strike  had  lasted  for  several  months;  and  as  these  poor  creatures 
could  neither  afford  christenings  nor  weddings,  and  had  not  clothes  to  appear  at  any 
place  of  worship,  even  if  thev  were  so  disposed,  one  could  not  object  to  their  taking 
this  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  had  not  utterly  forgotten  their  religion.  It  was 
however  intended  on  their  part  as  a  manifestation  of  numerical  strength.  There  were 
about  two  thousand  men  and  women,  most  of  them  looking  very  squalid  and  mise- 
rable. Every  twentieth  rank  there  came  two  hurley  fellows  clad  in  white  calico  aur- 
plices,  who,  we  are  told,  were  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  lodges;  and 
they  formed  a  palpable  exception  to  the  general  wretchedness,  presenting  in  their 
persons  and  faces  rather  the  reverse  of  emaciation.  Each  lodge  had  established  its 
bead  quarters  at  some  public  house  ;  and  as  the  officers  were  always  on  duty,  having 
a  good  deal  of  business  to  transact,  and  were  moreover  on  the  best  of  understandings 
with  mine  host,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  final  closing  of  the  accounts  after 
an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  staff  eipenaes  were  found  to  be  a  very  considerable 
item. 
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maintain  that  the  question  of  wages  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mana- 
facturingf  as  much  as  at  the  root  of  all  agricultural,  commotions ; 
tbat»  from  the  fluctuating  character  of  trade,  such  commotions 
must  be  always  expected ;  and  that  their  political  aspects  are 
always  adventitious,  given  to  them,  in  the  first  instance  at  least* 
by  the  masters  themselves. 

We  repeat,  that  what  feeds  and  stimulates  discontent  in  oar 
large  towns  is  nothing  else  than  the  mere  want  of  higher  remu- 
neration for  labour,  whether  that  want  be  reasonable  or  other- 
wise. This  want  must  always  exist  in  more  or  less  degree^  and 
so  also  must  that  discontent.  Any  measures  to  satisfy  or  alle- 
viate it,  or  to  check  its  unruliness^  must  be  regular,  constant 
measures,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  English 
usage ;  and  calculated  rather  to  unite  all  classes,  than  to  widen 
breaches  and  aggravate  differences. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  new  remedy  proposed 
for  these  popular  disorders,  which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  are  matters  of  constant  recurrence,  are  not  political,  but 
purely  manufacturing,  chiefly  arising  not  from  malice  but  dis- 
tress, are  in  their  origin  questions  not  between  any  class  or  set  of 
men  and  the  common  weal,  but  between  them  and  their  masters, 
^—between  two  classes  in  one  town  in  daily  communication  with 
one  another ;  and  which  disorders  are  indebted  for  such  political 
semblance  as  they  may  seem  to  have,  to  the  suggestions  and 
countenance  of  the  higher  class.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  certain  conn- 
ties  : — 

''  Mt  Lord, — I  beg  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  in  case  riots  should 
take  place,  or  if  there  should  be  good  cause  for  apprehending  that  riots 
are  about  to  take  place  in  part  of  the  County  of  ,  and  the  prin- 

cipal inhabitants  of  a  disturbed  district  should  be  desirous  of  forming  an 
association  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  government  for  that  purpose,  their  services  will  be  accepted. 

"  In  case  of  such  an  association  being  formed,  I  will  give  orders  for 
providing  such  arms  as  may  be  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. 

"  I  have  farther  to  request  that  the  offer  to  form  such  an  association 
may  be  notified  to  me  by  your  Lordship,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  *'J.  Russkljl." 

Another  letter  from  the  same  functionary  has  been  sent  to  the 
magistrates  in  sessions,  and  mayors  in  boroughs  in  certain  coon- 
ties,  directing  them  how  to  proceed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  in  disturbed  districts*  From  this  we  extract  the  following 
passages : — 
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'*  In  case  ibe  magistrates  should  wish  to  use  as  special  constables  (to 
be  sworn  id  and  employed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Special 
Constables  Act)  any  Chelsea  pensioners,  resident  in  their  district,  upon 
inFfaose  services  they  can  rely,  I  will  give  orders  for  their  being  provided 
with  necessary  arms.  And  if  you  nave  reason  to  believe  that  riots  or 
distarbaoces  of  the  peace  are  likely  to  occur,  and  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  constabulary  force^  or  special  constables  already  sworn  in,  re* 
quire  arms  for  self-defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  lives  and  propotf 
of  tb«  inhabitants^  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  orders  for  mipplying  the 
necessary  arms  to  such  of  them  as  you  consider  may  be  suely  trusted 
wilb  their  use." 

Such  is  the  pass  we  are  come  to  after  two  years  destruction 
and  reforni.  After  every  demand,  just  or  unjust,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional,  has  been  granted,  what  is  the  fruit  of  con- 
cession 1  That  we  are  told  to  arm  ourselves  in  defence  of  our 
lives  and  properties.  If  this  were  to  be  done  at  any  time,  why 
not  at  the  first  when  there  was  something  worth  fighting  for,  at 
least  when  there  would  have  been  some  show  of  nobility  and 
sacredness  in  the  cause  ?  Is  this  the  golden  fulfilment  of  those 
fair  promises  which  were  so  rife  ten  years  since — this  the  halcyon 
calm,  the  age  of  reason  and  the  reign  of  justice,  the  mutual  en- 
dearments of  reconciled  factions,  and  all  the  other  numberless, 
nameleMS  blessings  pledged  to  us,  if  we  would  only  consent  to 
give  certain  politicians  a  fair  trial  ?  Not  a  few  easy,  credulous 
people  thought  that  by  this  time  swords  and  pistols  would  be  as 
unknown  inconceivable  things  in  the  streets  of  our  manufactur- 
ing towns  as  battering  trains  and  men  of  war.  Where,  too,  are 
our  friends  the  ten-pound  householders,  once  the  object  of  so 
much  special  sympathy,  for  whose  ascription  to  the  constituent  roll 
heaven  and  earth  were  moved?  Are  they  to  be  the  subjects  or 
the  objects  of  this  **  armed  association  ?  ^  In  other  words,  is  it 
for  them,  or  against  them  ?  On  which  side  are  they  to  be  in  this 
pretty  little  civil  war,  whose  programme  we  have  just  given? 
Are  they  to  be  at  the  hilt  or  the  point  of  the  cutlasses — the  trig- 
ger or  the  muzzle  of  the  pistols?  Our  rulers  have  entrusted  to 
them  the  choice  of  the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  civic  au- 
thorities :  must  the  magistrates  conclude  that  they  may  also  be 
safely  trusted  with  arms  r 

For  nine  long  years  it  has  been  our  peculiar  happiness  to  see 
at  the  head  of  affairs  the  most  enlightened  body  of  statesmen  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  ilite  of  families  renowned  through  by- 
gone ages  for  their  love  of  liberty;  men  of  European  fame,  mem- 
bers of  the  world's  great  brotherhood  of  talent,  who  have  aug- 
mented their  native  wisdom  by  friendly  intercourse  with  the  wise 
and  great  of  every  civilized  realm.     For  half  a  century  previous 
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to  this  auspicious  era,  they  had  been  allowed  that  calm  seclosioo 
from  the  cares  and  temptations  of  office,  which  is  known  to  be 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  political  virtue,  and  to  the  sa- 
cred work  of  inchoating  and  maturing  plans  of  beneficial  change. 
For  that  long  period  they  could  stand  upon  philosophy's  h^h 
shorci  and  speculate  upon  the  wanderings  and  the  shipwrecks  of 
a  blind  and  narrow-minded  policy.    They  could  at  least  leant  bj 
the  errors  of  others,  and  sometimes  were  solicited  to  step  in 
awhile  and  mend  them.     Meanwhile  they  cherished  in  the  people 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  diat 
long-expected  day,  when  a  legislature  of  precarious   shifts,  of 
worn  out  prejudices,  of  jealous  fears  and  unjust  exclusioas^  woaid 
at  length  exhaust  its  petty  store,  and  be  banished  for  ever  from 
the  public  counsels,  to  the  dark  haunts  of  bigotry,  corruptioo, 
and  intrigue.    That  day  has  come,  and  now,  for  these  nioe  yean, 
the  men,  whom  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  a  whole  nation  bad  loog 
designated  to  be  the  authors  of  their  deliverance,  have  bad  fuU 
scope  and  means  to  embody  in  an  actual  course  of  administratioB 
those  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  of  which  the  world 
had  been  so  long  defrauded ;  ^*  ample  room  and  verge  enough, 
&c."    They  had  come  to  their  posts  like  impatient  heirs  after  s 
long  minority,  entering  on  properties  husbanded  and  augmented 
by  the  thrift  and  parsimony  of  anxious  guardians.     Xhey  hate 
had  the  whole  constitution,  with  all  its  ancient  institutions,  at 
their  disposal,  to  repair  or  to  surrender,  as  might  best  ameliorate 
or  appease  the  nation.     The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  been 
freely  placed,  with  no  more  reserve  than  if  it  were  a  garden  nose- 
gay, or  a  plaything,  into  Uieir  hands.    They  have  enjoyed  alike, 
the  royal  favor  and  unbounded  credit  with  the  people.     And  deep 
and  boldly,  as  became  them,  have  they  drawn  from  all  these  stores. 
While,  if  oversight  could  still  be  found  in  men  so  wise,  in  sys- 
tems so  matured;  if  to  wisdom  of  design  there  could  still  be 
wanting  skill  in  execution ;  and  principles  so  good  could  possibly 
be  disparaged  for  lack  of  a  discreet  appliance,  there  has  happily 
been  time  allowed  to  learn  a  statesman's  practised  hand,   and 
readiness,  and  variety  of  resource. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  last  and  most  per- 
fect work  of  legislative  wisdom,  achieved  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  by  these  exalted  men;  the  finishing  stroke  of 
policy,  different  in  kind  from  all  previous  modes  of  govemiog 
mankind ;  a  model  for  all  future  generations  of  statesmen.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  fame  of  our  wise  and  beneficent  rulers  has 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  and  tempted  some  Anacbarsis  to 
cross  the  world,  and  explore  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen 
the  fountain  head  of  political  wisdom.    He  lands  at  the  Tower 
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stairs,  and  having  gazed  on  the  sages  who  have  chosen  for  their 
representative  the  present  wise  and  impartial  judge  of  international 
law^  he  asks  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government  and  the  assemblies 
of  the  people.    His  anticipations  are  not  abated  as  he  passes 
through  the  metropolis,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  look  beyond  ex- 
ternals, and  does  not  expect  to  find  a  whole  population  exhibit- 
ing in  their  forms  and  manners  the  undoubted  attributes  of  perfect 
virtue.     He  reflects  also,  that  it  must  take  more  than  ten  years 
for  so  exquisite  a  leaven  to  work  throughout  so  many  millions  of 
men,  born  and  bred  under  vulgar  systems.     He  therefore  does 
not  trust  his  first  impressions,  but  inquires.     He  is  staggered  to 
hear  of  popular  dissatisfaction,  tumults  and  violence ;  and  he  ea- 
gerly interrupts  the  coffee-house  acquaintance  who  is  kindly  en- 
lightening his  barbarism  on   these   points,  with  the  pertinent 
question — how  the  far-famed  rulers  of  the  land  are  meeting  this 
unexpected  disaster  ?    His  friend  replies  with  a  paraphrase  of  the 
documents  quoted  above :  "  The  minister,"  says  he, ''  who  under- 
takes the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  has  sent  word  to  all  the 
magistrates  to  this  effect-—'  Gentlemen,  we  have  done  all  we  can 
think  of  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  have  given  them  every  thing 
which  the  state  could  decently  or  comfortably  part  with.    Nothing, 
therefore,  can  now  be  done  for  them,  and  as  we  must  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you,  so,  if 
the  people  continue  troublesome,  we  recommend  you,  and  all 
others  of  the  better  sort,  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hand,  and 
look  sharp  after  your  lives  and  properties  for  yourselves,  as  well 
as  you  can.     You  have  our  full  permission  to  knock  all  mal-con- 
tents  on  the  head,  that  is,  if  you  can  muster  strong  enough  to  do 
so.    For  this  purpose  we  send  you  herewith,  vid  railway,  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  for  your  own  sakes,  we  advise 
you  not  to  trust  to  every  body  that  asks  for  them,  as  we  hear 
these  articles  are  in  great  request  just  now.     Wishing  you  well 
through  it,  Your's,  &c.    John  Russell."      We  opine,   that  our 
Anacbarsis  would  think  within  himself  that  he  might  have  learnt 
this  secret  of  government  without  coming  so  far  from  home. 

We  should  be  doing  the  Home  Secretary  great  injustice  if  we 
denied  that  there  was  any  precedent  for  an  armed  association  of 
this  independent  and  democratic  character,  not  emanating  directly 
from  the  State.  But  the  only  precedent  we  can  find  is  one  of 
which  an  enlightened  legislator  of  the  19th  century  will  hardly 
be  proud.  Hume  describes  (Vol.  1,  Appendix  1,)  a  very  curious 
Saxon  bond,  preserved  by  Dr.  Hickes,  and  called  by  him,  a 
sodalitium,  or  confederacy  of  men,  who  were  of  too  considerable 
rank  to  avail  themselves  of  the  patronise  of  particular  noblemen, 
and  not  powerful  enough  to  support  themselves  by  their  inde- 
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pendent  authority,  who  therefore  composed  a  kind  of  separate 
republic,  which  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  aggressors.  It 
combined  various  purposes^  viz.  a  kind  of  benefit  society,  the  pro- 
secution of  felons,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  by 
whatever  means*  We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  rulers 
some  of  Hume's  remarks  upon  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
considered  the  necessity  of  such  a  combination  far  from  creditable 
to  the  state  of  the  government.  ^'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted/'  he 
sayS|  *'  but  a  confederacy  of  this  kind  must  have  been  a  great 
source  of  friendship  and  attachment^  where  men  lived  in  perpetual 
danger  from  enemi€s,  robbers,  and  oppressors,  and  received  pro- 
tection chiefly  from  their  personal  valour,  and  from  the  assitaace 
of  their  friends  or  patrons/'  *  ^  *  **  The  civil  union  being  weak, 
many  private  confederacies  were  entered  into  to  supply  its  piace, 
and  to  procure  men  that  safety,  which  the  laws  and  their  own 
innocetice  were  not  alone  able  to  insure  them."  *  *  *  ♦  «•  Men 
must  guard  themselves  at  any  price  against  insults  and  injuries ; 
and  where  they  receive  not  protection  from  the  laws  and  magis- 
trates, they  will  seek  it  by  submission  to  superiors^  herding  in 
some  inferior  confederacy,  which  acts  under  the  direction  of  a 
powerful  chieftain.  And  thus  all  anarchy  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  tyranny,  if  not  over  the  state,  at  least  over  many  of  the  indivi* 
duals.'' 

It  is  the  part  of  good  government,  nay,  rather  of  civilizatioo 
itself,  to  give  distinctness  of  character  to  the  various  component 
parts  and  successive  stages  of  the  social  state*  It  divides  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  the  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  always  labouring 
to  define  relations,  to  ascertain  rights,  to  give  just  method  to  du- 
ties, to  clear  up  ambiguities,  to  hedge  off  dangerous  proclivities, 
to  surround  danger  with  beacons  and  preventives,  to  mark  the 
poison,  to  bury  the  sword  in  the  sheath,  and  the  magazine  io  the 
vault,  and  to  give  to  every  thing  its  proper  name  and  outward 
guise.  It  endeavours  to  adorn  with  a  gracious  exterior  whatever 
is  good,  to  make  evil  hateful  to  the  very  sight,  and  if  that  evil  be 
necessary,  at  least  to  array  it  with  befitting  circumstance,  so  that 
it  may  never  be  mistaken.  It  pronounces  it  a  sin  for  good  and 
evil  to  assume  one  another's  clothing.  Thus  does  it  design  that 
men  shall  always  be  without  excuse,  and  shall  not  unwarily  slide 
over  the  lubricous  brink  of  error. 

In  these  respects  it  is  the  sister  art  of  language,  which  gives 
meaning  and  articulateness  to  vocal  sounds.  It  is  no  easy  work; 
nay,  rather  energy  and  deliberation  must  be  applied ;  for  there 
are  many  counter  forces  to  be  resisted ;  order  being  the  perfection 
of  nature,  and  therefore,  in  one  sense,  not  natural  to  an  impart 
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feet  state.  Rudeness  aDd  violence  are  always  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  right  and  wrong,  of  peace  and  war,  of  obedience  and 
rebellion)  and  other  such  wholesome  distinctions.  Fraud  is  also 
ever  at  work  to  counterfeit,  to  devise  easy  gradations,  plausible 
pretences,  and  unobserved  approaches  to  forbidden  things.  The 
human  mind  indeed  cannot  but  view  all  things  with  a  certain 
haze  and  uncertatntj;  the  moral  and  political  world  is  always,  in 
some  degree,  '*  without  form  and  void  ;"  and  it  is  the  great  office 
of  a  good  government  and  a  true  religion  to  clear  this  mist,  and 
to  show  things  in  their  true  form  and  colours. 

But  a  strange  destiny  seems  to  pervade  all  the  movements  of 
those  men  who  now  stand  in  the  stead  of  rulers  over  this  coun- 
try. We  are  under  a  system  of  half  men  and  half  measures ; 
mongrel  plans  and  non-descript  creations;  a  disastrous  twilight 
of  politics,  through  which  stealthily  flutters  a  bat«like  genera- 
tion of  statesmen.  Nothing  is  clear,  nothing  stands  confessed. 
Are  our  rulers  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Church,  or  are 
they  neither?  Are  they  democrats  or  absolutists?  Are  they 
acting  freely  or  under  compulsion  ?  Are  their  propositions  the 
result  of  their  own  choice  and  judgment?  Do  they  affect  to 
originate  measures,  or  merely  to  reflect  the  will  of  a  popular 
party?  Their  policy  seems  but  a  law  of  confusion,  an  order  of 
disorder,  an  attempt  to  identify  opposites,  to  find  a  mean  between 
truth  and  error,  and  join  what  cannot  be  reconciled.  They  are 
always  secretly  removing  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  and 
daubing  the  fair  surface  of  the  state  with  an  envious  wash,  which 
makes  all  the  colours  run  one  into  another.  Whichever  way  we 
turn,  duplicity  meets  our  eyes.  Are  we  at  war  vrith  Don  Carlos? 
Was  our  government  compromised  in  the  British  legion  sent  from 
our  metropolis  to  Spain  ?  Does  it  observe  the  rule  of  non-inter« 
ferenoe?  Are  Church  and  State  now  united?  Is  Popery  dis« 
countenanced  or  established  ?  Is  it  accounted  rebellion  to  resist 
the  payment  of  taxes  ?  Do  our  ministers  support  the  ballot  ? 
Have  the  poor,  by  the  present  law,  a  right  to  relief?  Has  go- 
vernment encouraged  or  tried  to  suppress  the  chartists?  To 
none  of  these  questions  can  a  Yes  or  a  No  be  answered,  but 
some  new  adverb  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  minis- 
try,  with  an  intermediate  signification,  if  indeed  that  could  ever 
be  determined.  The  true  character  of  their  policy  is|  as  an  old 
woman  once  described  to  a  clergyman  one  of  his  predecessors,—- 
^  Neither  one  sort,  nor  the  other  sort,  nor  yet  quite  the  t'other/' 
It  is  not  perhaps  downright  war,  or  downright  interference,  or 
downright  persecution  of  the  Church,  or  downright  support  of 
Popery,  or  downright  exclusion  of  the  poor  from  their  ancient 
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rights^  but  something  with  a  happy  proximity  to  these  things,  ami 
which  may  on  occasion  easily  verge  into  them;  somethings  which, 
if  not  these  things  **  hath  very  ill  luck  to  be  so  like**  these  tbiogs. 
Perhaps  the  policy  requires  for  its  correct  description  a  new  aet 
of  modifying  and  palliating  diminutives,  *^  a  little  war,**  a  Ihtk 
persecution,  &c.  To  this  class  of  hybrid  measures,  to  this  mulish 
species  of  legislation,  must  be  referred  Lord  John  RiisaeUs 
Armed  Associations.  Are  their  members  private  men,  or  con- 
stables, or  soldiers  t  Is  it  a  service  of  peace  or  of  war  ?  Does 
each  body  originate  from  its  own  members,  or  from  the  civic 
magistrates,  or  from  the  Home  Office?  For  great  pains  are 
taken  to  embarrass  the  affiliation.  What  is  the  particular  degree 
of  compulsion,  obligation,  conviction,  persuasion,  suggestion,  in- 
clination, or  **  desirousness,"  under  which  the  members  are  con- 
sidered to  give  in  their  names,  and  still  more,  under  which  thej 
are  considered  to  serve?  If  they  serve,  under  whom  do  they 
serve,  themselves,  the  mayor,  or  the  sovereign?  Are  they  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  association  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  refuse  to  serve,  is  it  to  be  considered  their  fault  if  they  lose 
in  consequence  their  lives  and  properties  ? 

If  these  numerous  undecided  questions  only  produced  a  mental 
embarrassment,  and  left  the  Armed  Associations  indescribable  in- 
deed in  terms,  but  perfectly  definite  and  controllable  in  deeds, 
we  might  trust  that,  after  a  few  harmless  mistakes  and  misnomers, 
things  would  right  themselves  and  find  appropriate  places  and 
names.  But  there  is  nothing  in  which  ambiguity  is  more  pr^* 
nant  with  danger,  and  in  which  therefore  exact  understandii^ 
are  more  peremptorily  called  for,  and  by  cautious  rulers  more 
vigorously  exacted,  than  in  the  assumption  of  martial  authority 
and  power.  Force  of  arms,  however  necessary,  is  still  a  dreadful, 
hateful  element  of  the  social  system :  but  we  justly  lose  our  teiTor, 
when  we  see  it  a  docile  slave  to  civil  polity,  and  stopping,  as  if 
by  magic,  at  a  single  word,  or  an  imaginary  line,  in  the  midst  of 
its  most  furious  career.  We  contemplate  it,  as  we  do  the  move- 
ments of  some  vast  machine,  within  whose  range  it  is  immediate 
death  to  come ;  but  as  that  range  is  limited  to  a  certain  hair's 
breadth's  space,  and  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  we  fearlessly  ad- 
mire and  gladly  use  the  giant  slave.  But  the  new  application  of 
the  force  of  arms,  which  we  are  now  considering,  may  reasonably 
recal  our  fears.  We  see  there  an  armed  force  springing  up,  like 
an  earth-born  Titan,  from  the  ground;  from  no  acknowledge 
parentage,  under  no  adequate  authority,  and  with  rules  and  obli- 
gations utterly  undefined.  We  see  two  or  three  hundred  men 
appear  with  arms  in  our  streets,  and  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  two  or  three  hundred  other  men,  who  may  think  fit  to  do 
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^e  same  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  ten  years  hence,  or  even  to- 
lorrow.  We  see  there  ranks  unaccustomed  to  obedience,  and 
fficers  new  to  command ;  we  see  an  army,  which  may  virtually 
lave  elected  its  own  generals,  and  that  under  the  guidance  of 
olitical  passions;  we  see  those  arms,  which  are  usually  confided 
o  the  implicit  obedience  of  soldiery,  put  in  the  hands  of  that 
ndependence,  or  rather  license,  which  is  only  safe  and  allowable 
n  the  unarmed  citizen;  we  see  men  made  the  instruments  of 
leath,  who  have  perhaps  been  used  to  think  subordination  dis* 
graceful;  we  see  an  enrolled  multitude,  who  may  perhaps  be 
>articipators  in  the  very  crimes  which  they  are  required  to  sup- 
>res8  ;  who  may  not  perhaps  always  assume  their  arms  when  they 
ire  summoned  as  soldiers,  or  lay  them  down  again  the  moment 
hey  are  dismissed  as  citizens. 

£very  time  this  force  is  brought  into  operation,  the  result  M'ill 
ihow  that  it  must  either  be  given  up  or  improved,  i.  e.  be  better 
armed  and  trained.    The  like  has  often  come  to  pass  on  other 
subjects.     Most  of  the  *^  improvements"  on  which  '^  practical 
men^  so  pride  themselves,  are  only  so  many  further  departures 
from  principles,  which  more  scrupulous  persons  could  not  find  it 
in  their  heart  entirely  to  surrender.     In  lax  and  evil  times  an 
uoforeseen  emergency  occurs :  an  anomalous  and  unconstitutional 
remedy  is  found,  which  at  first  is  tolerated  as  an  exception  to  the 
regular  order  of  things,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  in  which  i| 
seems  superfluous  to  stickle  for  principles.    At  first  it  is  no  great 
scandal,  because  it  is  an  avowed  irregularity,  a  mere  patchwork 
pot  together  to  meet  the  present  necessity :  but  it  is  soon  found 
that  from  that  very  reason  its  working  is  faulty  and  calls  for  ''  im- 
provement."   That  which  is,  to  men  of  constitutional  views,  its 
only  excuse,  viz.,  its  mixed  and   unsystematic  character,  soon 
proves  to  be  its  chief  imperfection ;  and  bye-aud-bye  it  is  per- 
fected into  a  regular  and  permanent  system,  at  the  expense  of  that 
much  higher  order  of  things  on  which  it  has  been  ingrafted.  May 
it  not  be  so  in  the  instance  before  us  ?    A  few  outrages  on  the 
part  of  the  Chartists  may  frighten  even  judicious  people  to  ac* 
quiesce  in  '^  the  principal  men*'  of  the  district,  or  the  persons 
most  in  the  confidence  of  the  mayor,  walking  about  the  streets 
and  roads  with  pistols  and  cutlasses ;  and  if  the  mob  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  run  away  from  them,  shortsighted  people  will 
think  the  Armed  Association  has  done  great  service,  and  will  laugh 
at  the  danger  of  the  precedent.     Should  it  happen,  however,  that 
the  Chartists  are  not  quite  so  complaisant,  and  the  association  is 
brought  into  actual  service,  then  will  instantly  appear  numberless 
difficulties;  a  hundred  alternatives  ramifying  into  a  hundred  others. 
The  first  word  in  every  body's  mouth  will  be  that  the  thing  can- 
not remain  as  it  is,  and  there  must  be  some  alteration. 
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Let  us  suppose  Section  G.  fifty  strong,  issuing  from  the  Police 
Office,  about  an  hour  after  the  closing  of  the  manufactories,  in 
full  panoply  and  ripe  for  action,  like  Minerva  starting  from  her 
father's  brain.  The  leader  is  ordered  to  clear  a  certain  street ;  for 
which  purpose,  he  divides  his  force  into  small  parties.     Now  this 
gentleman  ought  to  be  something  of  a  tactician^  and  the  c^feen 
of  the  small  parties  under  him  ought  to  have  a  little  emperieeoe 
of  at  least  the  form  of  fighting.    Bat  bow  are  sodi  men  to  be 
found  for  an  army,  which  in  a  large  town  may  be  a  thouaaad  or 
more,  especially  as  soldiers  are  made,  not  bom?     But  observe 
that  party  of  a  dozen,  headed  by  a  quondam  comet  in  the  dis* 
banded  yeomanry,  which  is  marching,  compact  and  steady,  bid- 
ding the  crowds  that  throng  the  pavement  to  ''  move  on.'*     Thej 
sullenly  obey ;  but  just  retiring  a  few  steps  from  the  curb-atone, 
survey  at  their  leisure  the  handful  of  men  who  are  taking  this 
liberty  with  them.    They  follow  the  men  at  arms  without  mack 
fear,  and  bye-and-bye  fix  their  eyes,  not  on  the  aristocratical  yooag 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  body,  but  on  the  welUknown  figure 
of  a  certain  bragging  minacious  conservative,  who  is  only  m  private 
in  the  column.  Even  through  the  dusk  they  cannot  fail  to  observe 
his  portly  person,  his  white  pantaloons,  blue  frock-coat,  and  black 
stock,  a  la  George  the  Fourth.  This  recognition  is  doubly  incon- 
venient to  the  object  of  it ;  first,  he  hears  his  name  denounced, 
and  he  draws  on  his  party  the  special  regards  of  the  mob,  who 
proceed  to  direct  a  fire  of  words  and  missiles,  intentionally  oa 
aim,  and  incidentally  on  his  comrades ;  secondly,  if  in  the  course 
of  this  night's  fray  a  pistol  should  by  chance  be  fired  from  this 
party,  there  will  be  twenty  witnesses,  who  will  plainly  have  seen, 
or  will  firmly  believe,  or  unhesitatingly  swear,  that  he  of  the  white 
trowsers  and  blue  surtoutwas  the  firer  of  it,  and  consequently  die 
murderer  of  the  poor  foolish  lad  on  whom  the  inquest  is  sitting. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  all  this,  as  will  appear  frona  the 
following  very  natural  stipulations  which  have  come  to  our  know* 
ledge.    One  man  refused  to  serve,  unless  the  armed  constables 
were  to  have  a  military  uniform ;  another,  if  a  certain  person,  who 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  lie  under  the  wrath  of  the  people^  was 
to  be  of  his  party. 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  a  uniform,but  many  more  will  be  found 
out  in  practice.  The  Chartists  have  plenty  of  arms,  and  at  pre- 
sent have  the  advantage  over  special  constables  in  knowing  better 
how  to  use  them,  having  been  a  little  drilled.  How  are  the  two 
to  be  distinguished  in  a  dark  night?  Yet  how  necessary  it  is  they 
should  be  known  at  a  glance,  when  the  very  reason  for  arming 
the  one  side,  is  that  the  other  is  known  to  be  armed  already. 
.Whet  dreadful  mistakes  there  will  otherwise  certainly  be,  when 
they  come  to  close  quarters,  and  are  mixed  with  one  another^  as 
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has  been  the  case  hitherto  in  all  the  more  serious  conflictfi.  Again^ 
if  this  new  force  should  unhappily  have  to  use  their  arms,  and 
that  with  effect^  it  will  make  a  most  important  difference  to  the 
feelings  of  all  parties,  especially  of  those  unfortunate  persous  who 
find  themselves  the  immediate  authors  of  a  townsman's  deaths 
whether  they  were  at  the  time  in  the  livery  of  war  or  of  peace. 
There  are  people  who  would  be  resolute  and  decisive  enough  when 
outwardly  metamorphosed  into  soldiers ;  but  who  would  not  easily 
bring  themselves  to  any  work  of  blood  in  the  costume  in  which 
they  are  usually  seen  conversing  with  their  neighbours,  or  walk- 
ing with  their  wives ;  and  who  perhaps  could  never  afterwards  be 
persuaded  that  they  had  not  committed  a  murder.  We  are  sure 
also  that  the  common  feeling  of  mankind  will  revolt  from  the 
sight  of  men,  fresh  and  unchanged  from  their  desks  and  their 
counters,  walking  about  the  streets  shooting  at  the  human  species* 
The  disguise  of  a  red  coat  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  and  an  intolerable  atrocity* 

We  are  acquainted  with  an  instance  of  a  man  in  a  public  oiBce 
of  great  trust,  and  requiring  also  great  severity,  whose  profession 
was  not  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  who,  in  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  was  driven  to  this  extreme.  Though  he  received  from 
all  quarters  the  strongest  expressions  of  praise,  and  could  be 
blamed  by  none,  yet  he  lost  his  peace  of  mmd,  and  before  long, 
gave  up,  to  the  great  hurt  of  his  fortune,  the  situation  and  resi^ 
deuce,  which  had  brought  on  him  this  disaster^  What  is  still 
stranger,  he  has  since  appeared  to  lose  the  firmness  and  consis-* 
tency  of  character  for  which  he  was  before  remarkable* 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  arms  and  method  of  warfare,  it  is  equally 
obvious  they  will  soon  be  found  to  want  "  improvement,''  and 
that  in  the  direction  of  a  National  Guard*  The  Home  Secretary 
has  sent  down  arms  suited  to  a  scuffle,  a  close  engagement,  or  a 
succession  of  single  combats,  such  as  happen  in  an  attack  on  a 
gang  of  smugglers.  We  believe  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
cruelty.  Pistols  and  cutlasses  require,  above  all  other  weapons, 
skill  and  strength,  neither  of  which  will  the  special  constables 
have  in  comparison  with  their  antagonists*  Can  it  really  be  in- 
tended to  throw  away  the  vantage  possessed  by  an  authorized  and 
organized  body,  by  making  them  fight  with  weapons  suited  only 
to  close  quarters  ? — to  risk  the  valuable  lives  of  the  principal  in* 
habitants  and  most  trustworthy  persons  in  our  chief  cities,  on  the 
doubtful  issue  of  a  number  of  desultory  conflicts  with  athletic 
men,  accustomed  to  manual  labour,  and  many  of  them  armed 
with  similar  weapons?  A  hundred  shocking  incidents  fresh  in 
our  memories  warn  us  of  what  will  happen*  A  man  of  peace, 
whom  the  town  clerk  has  just  invested  with  a  little  brief  authority 
and  conv^rt^  iptQ  a  ymnoh  appioacbes  the  rioters,  cocks  his 
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pistolj  which  pethaps  does  not  explode  prematurely  and  kill  eidier 
himself  or  his  companion  before  the  battle  begins,  and  with  nervous 
haste  attacks  the  foe.  He  comes  upon  some  man  in  the  very  act 
of  plunder  or  sedition ;  and  finding  his  words  and  his  strength 
of  arm  alike  insufficient  to  reduce  the  fellow  to  submission,  be 
points  his  pistol :  a  struggle  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
goes  off,  and  kills  either  the  rioter  in  question,  which  is  bad 
enough,  or  some  other  rioter  standing  by,  which  b  worse,  or 
worse  still  the  unfortunate  special  constable  himself,  or  worst  of 
all  some  poor  creature  lookmg  out  of  the  windows  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house. 

A  few  such  mischances  would  convince  all,  that  if  this  force  ii 
to  be  kept  up,  it  must  not  venture  on  such  personal  eDcounten, 
but  must  trust  mainly  to  its  compactness  and  strength  of  front, 
and  act  only  as  a  body.  Yet  what  chance  will  it  have  with  iti 
present  accoutrements  ?  How  ineffectual  will  be  a  phalanx  of 
cutlasses !  How  ridiculous  platoon  firing  with  pistols !  The 
certainty  of  an  "  improvement*'  in  this  respect  being  soon  foood 
necessary  is  so  obvious  that  we  can  hardly  give  the  home  secre- 
tary credit  for  seriously  intending  the  Armed  Association  to  con- 
tinue in  its  present  stage.  It  is  true  that  he  repudiates  the  idea 
of  a  national  guard,  and  withholds  the  musket  and  bayonet 
But  is  the  present  ministry  likely  to  feel  any  very  heartfelt  objec- 
tion to  a  kind  of  force  which  has  served  their  cause  so  well  in 
other  countries  i  And  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  their  po- 
licy, that  even  when  doing  what  best  pleases  themselves,  tbej 
should  rather  appear  to  be  compelled  than  to  dictate  ? — that  tbej 
should  rather  create  a  seeming  necessity  and  general  demand  for 
the  thing  they  inwardly  wish,  than  themselves  openly  and  directly 
initiate  it  ? — that  they  should  first  put  forth  some  mere  fragment 
or  embryo  stage  of  their  design,  which,  when  people  are  tolerably 
reconciled  thereto,  will  bye-and-bye  mature  and  develope  into 
something  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  first  to  thrust 
upon  the  constitutional  part  of  the  nation? 

We  should  not  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  a  man's  courage  or  pa- 
triotism, if  he  altogether  refused  to  enter  this  anomsilous  service. 
He  made  his  choice  between  a  civil  and  a  military  life  early  in 
youth,  when  his  mind  was  yet  disengaged,  and  open  to  the  allure- 
ments offered  by  both  these  courses.  He  then  deliberately  pre- 
ferred inglorious  labours,  and  usefulness  without  distinction.  Bnt 
now  his  ideas  are  all  assimilated  to  peace,  and  every  part  of  bis 
condition  intervowen  with  it.  Why  may  he  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  by  his  choice  ?  The  most  peaceful  path  of  life  affords  op- 
portunities enough  of  learning  and  proving  moral  courage,  and  of 
acquiring  perhaps  more  valuable  virtues  than  that  of  shooting  and 
being  shot  with  coolness  and  propriety :  but  a  man  of  trade  may 
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reasonably  suspect  his  physical  temperament,  and  fear  that  he 
will  perhaps  incur  ridicule,  though  not  just  reproach,  if  be  ex- 
poses himself  to  new  and  untried  circumstances.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  of  a  general  backwardness  to  turn  soldier  at  a 
moment's  warning ;  and  cannot  blame  a  man  for  stipulating,  as 
we  know  was  done  in  one  instance,  that  he  should  not  be  put  in 
the  foremost  rank.  True  courage  is  a  matter  of  experience  and 
habit.  That  which  is  a  laudable  daring  in  a  soldier,  would  often 
be  only  an  ignorant  rashness  in  a  civilian. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  every  man  is  a  soldier ;  the  result  is, 
that  barbarism  is  almost  synonymous  with  cruelty.  This  confu- 
sion of  the  civil  and  the  military  is  always  found  to  characterize 
more  or  less  an  imperfect  stage  of  civilization ;  and  consequently 
to  give  in  it  an  undue  prominence  to  the  military  character,  to  fa* 
miliarize  men's  minds  with  the  last  appeal,  to  produce  a  proud 
and  selfish  code  of  honour,  to  overpower  the  voice  of  reason  and 
religion,  to  make  cruel  citizens  and  disorderly  soldiers.  These 
evils  are  perhaps  augmented  rather  than  otherwise  when  a  higher 
class  is  armed  against  a  lower,  as  in  a  conquered  country,  and  as 
Lord  John  Russell  proposes  in  England.  Russia  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  the  confusion  we  deprecate ;  where  all  dis- 
tinctions and  honours  are  merged  in  the  gradations  of  military 
rank,  and  the  greatest  genius  in  literature,  art,  or  science,  sits  be- 
low the  man  that  wears  a  sword.  Perhaps  also  no  small  portion 
of  what  offends  an  English  taste  in  the  American  character,  is 
owing  to  the  very  common  assumption  of  the  name  and  arms  and 
rank  of  soldiers,  unaccompanied  with  their  peculiar  discipline. 

In  our  nation  the  warlike  element  is  concentrated  with  some 
slight  exceptions  in  a  regular  army.  We  think  it  no  small  bless- 
ing that  the  evils  of  a  military  life  should  be  confined  to  a  few 
thousand  men.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  is  the  sight  and 
thought  of  arms  so  unusual.  Thousands  in  our  country  villages 
have  not  so  much  as  seen  a  soldier,  and  only  heard  of  battles. 
Nay,  in  the  midst  of  a  European  war,  when  other  countries 
seemed  only  so  many  nurseries  of  conscripts,  and  bred  fewer  men 
for  the  sickle  than  for  the  sword,  war  drained  from  our  labouring 
classes  no  more  than  here  and  there  some  unruly  and  ill-condi- 
tioned fellow.  We  were  always  more  ready  to  give  money  than 
men.  We  fought  Napoleon's  steel-clad  legions  with  our  factories^ 
our  fields,  and  our  collieries;  and  sent  out  subsidies,  while  he  was 
decimating  his  population.  In  revenge  he  called  us  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers, — no  small  praise  we  think  for  Christian  men :  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  Lord  John  Russell  adulterate  with 
arms  what  a  conquered  foe  has  called  the  staple  of  our  nation. 
In  England  every  thing  hitherto  conspires  to  insulate  the  pro- 
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fession  of  arms.  The  soldier  of  every  rank  imist  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  employment.  He  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
local  and  domestic  ties  to  public  duty,  inasmuch  as  any  moment 
he  may  be  summoned  to  the  tropics  or  the  antipodes.  £veii  al 
home  he  is  kept  continually  on  the  move  from  England  to  lie- 
land^  from  barrack  to  barrack,  and  never  knows  where  he  may  be 
six  months  hence.  The  army  thus  becomes  as  distinct  from 
common  social  feelings,  as  hardened  against  dangeroas  sympa- 
thies, as  clear  from  too  ifamiliar  associations,  as  incorruptible,  as 
unflinching,  as  passive  an  instrument  in  the  keeping  of  the  civil 
polity,  as  the  soldier's  musket,  or  the  very  sword  of  state  borne 
in  the  premier's  hand  before  his  sovereign.  But  the  new  national 
guard,  or  whatever  else  this  armed  civil  force  is  to  be  called,  is  ail 
association,  all  bias,  all  political  sympathies,  all  independence. 
It  will  be  entirely  created,  modelled,  sustained,  and  directed,  by 
personal,  local,  political  and  accidental  passions.  It  will  thus  be 
both  formidable  in  itself,  and  a  still  worse  evil  in  a  moral  point  of 
view — it  will  bring  war,  if  not  actual  fighting,  yet  all  the  hateful 
circumstances,  the  irreligious  notions,  the  physical  comparisons, 
the  boastful  manifestations  of  war,  into  our  streets,  our  civic 
pomps,  our  holidays,  our  churches,  our  schools,  and  our  fire-aides. 
A  people  which  pays  fifty  millions  a  year  to  its  government  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  life  and  property  shall  be  protected  without 
being  obliged  to  fight  for  them.  If  any  persons  are  required  by 
the  state  to  defend  their  lives  and  properties  themselves^  tbe^  have 
plainly  a  right  to  at  least  a  partial  exemption  from  taxes  paid  on 
the  very  condition  of  having  that  done  for  them.  '^No  taxes^  no 
security,"  certainly  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  things,  but  has  a  pre- 
tence of  fairness.  Whereas  ^'  taxes  and  no  security*'  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  fair.  A  man  does  not  expect  to  pay  for  insurance, 
and  for  his  loss  by  fire  at  the  same  time.  The  Englishman  pays 
heavily  for  bis  security  from  arms,  and  largely  remunerates  his  na» 
tional  defenders  with  every  kind  of  return,  with  maintenance,  rank, 
and  praise  ;  he  therefore  expects  that  they  should  do  their  duty, 
and  entirely  relieve  him  of  the  burden.  It  is  their  place  to  fight, 
and  his  to  sit  at  home.  A  soldier  meets  his  foe,  whether  in  the 
plains  of  Belgium,  or  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  prepared  to  die* 
A  grievous  wound  disarranges  none  of  his  plans.  To  be  shot  is 
the  natural  termination  of  his  prospects ;  and  is  in  his  case  rather 
an  honour  than  a  misfortune ;  it  is  the  most  anticipated,  the  most 
provided  for,  of  all  martial  contingencies ;  there  is  nothing  sudden 
in  it,  nothing  shocking  or  inconsistent ;  it  excites  no  surprise^  no 
inquiry  into  causes,  or  into  the  motives  and  responsibilities  of  the 
individual,  but  seems  a  necessary  part  of  a  system.  When  the  sol* 
dier  falls  he  makes  no  vacancy  but  what  is  at  once  filled  up;  he 
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is  odIj  a  UDit  ill  the  vast  sums  of  war;  he  leaves  no  painful 
mementos  either  for  compassion  or  revenge ;  he  is  remembered 
with  honour  by  his  comrades,  and  forgotten  in  the  place  where  he 
falb ;  his  uniform  is  his  shroud,  in  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
die ;  his  march  is  but  a  funeral  pageant ;  and  if  he  returns  from 
the  fight,  we  consider  him  only  spared  to  another  day.  But  the 
death  of  a  private  citizen  by  popular  violence  is  an  unmixed  ca- 
lamity, an  unmitigated  horror ;  it  leaves  a  gap  which  is  never 
filled,  a  sore  which  is  never  healed,  a  pollution  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  perpetrated  and  on  the  whole  city  itself,  which  is  sometimes 
felt  for  centuries,  and  which  for  centuries  seems  to  demand  fresh 
expiation.  It  is  a  terror  to  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  a  guilt  to 
the  other ;  it  is  the  most  sudden  and  unnatural  of  deaths,  coming 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  circumstances  of  peace,  as  a  footstep  of 
blood  in  a  garden  of  flowers ;  it  combines  in  one  the  worst  mis- 
fortunes of  families,  cities,  and  nations.  If  one  thing  is  wanted 
to  aggravate  the  many  grievous  features  of  such  a  disaster,  it  is 
that  a  citizen  should  die  with  arms  in  his  hands,  himself,  whether 
justifiably  or  otherwise,  menacing  the  lives  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 
In  which  case  to  the  above  evils  are  added  those  painful  questions, 
that  from  their  nature  can  never  be  decided,  whether  he  in  any  de- 
gree deserved  or  contributed  to  his  own  death,  by  his  rashness, 
his  anger,  his  too  great  readiness  to  shed  blood,  his  personal  or 
political  antipathies,  or  any  such  unworthy  feeling. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  an  English  and  a  French  mob 
differ  remarkably  in  their  dread  of  a  regular  military  force.  A 
charge  of  ten  dragoons  is  sufficient  to  disperse  in  as  many  minutes 
the  largest  and  most  threatening  body  of  malcontents  ever  seen  in 
our  cities,  as  is  proved  every  time  the  experiment  is  really  tried. 
Nay,  the  cry,  '^  The  soldiers  are  coming,''  or  the  mere  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  will  often  have  the  same  effect.  Whereas  the  French 
populace  will  coolly  prepare  and  steadily  maintain  their  ground 
against  whole  armies,  ahd  see  parks  of  artillery  brought  out  against 
them  without  stirring.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  cowardice  in  our 
nation,  but  to  several  peculiar  circumstances  much  to  its  credit ; 
such  as  the  following :  the  English  do  not  hnow^  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  an  undisciplined  mob  can  make  a  good  fight 
against  regular  soldiery ;  they  have  a  horror  of  bloodshed ;  they  are 
utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  and  sight  and  sound  of  arms ;  they 
have  an  extraordinary  value  for  human  life;  they  are  firm  believers 
io  a  judgment  and  a  future  state ;  they  have  a  deep  reverence  for 
the  law,  a  thorough  confidence  in  its  administration,  and  a  respectful 
dread  of  its  ministers  and  avengers.  Now  we  conceive  that  the 
custom,  if  custom  it  should  unhappily  ever  become,  of  leading  out 
against  an  angry  populace  a  hundred  or  two  of  their  own  fellow 
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townsmen,  all  well-known  faces,  imperfectly  armed,  and  still  more 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  their  arms,  will  be  admi- 
rably adapted  to  undo  some  of  these  prejudices.  The  Armed 
Association  will  have  no  magic  charm  on  the  imagination ;  it  will 
produce  no  exaggerated  pkantasia  of  strength.  The  mob  will 
know  exactly  what  Mr.  Jones  the  grocer,  or  Mr.  Wilkins  his  shop- 
man, or  Mr.  Edwards  the  attorney's  clerk,  are  physically  worth  m 
a  hustle.  Operatives  will  know  that  they  can  handle  a  sword  is 
well  as  their  masters ;  they  will  become  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
the  sound,  the  use,  and  the  effects,  of  deadly  weapons  ;  they  will 
see  quiet  domestic  men  like  themselves  walking  out,  and  coolly  con- 
templating, in  a  certain  probable  emergency^  the  shedding  of  their 
townsmen's  blood ;  they  will  be  familiarized  with  the  last  appeal; 
they  will  learn  to  confound  the  civilian  and  the  soldier*  Instead 
of  the  stern  vindicators  of  offended  law,  clad  in  the  dreadful  livery 
of  wrath  and  power,  they  will  see  a  number  of  men,  whom  thej 
know  individually  with  all  their  weaknesses  and  varieties  of  mind, 
manner  and  costume,  partizans  perhaps  of  the  other  side  in  the 
quarrel,  perhaps,  still  worse,  of  their  own  side ;  men  wholly  and 
solely  known  in  their  individual  and  private  capacities. 

It  is  now  the  practice,  whenever  a  riot  is  apprehended,  for  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  to  swear  in  several  hundred  special  constabia, 
who  receive  each  a  short  heavy  staff,  as  it  is  called,  though  not 
eighteen  inches  long.  They  are  most  of  them  persons  selected 
for  their  peaceable  habits,  who  have  never  struck  a  blow,  or  col- 
lared a  man,  or  done  the  smallest  act  of  violence  since  they  left 
school,  and  who  look  with  sufficient  horror  at  the  piece  of  wood 
put  into  their  hands.  The  chief  terror  of  this  mysterious  instrument 
consists  in  its  being  painted  blue,  with  the  royal  initials  in  yellow, 
which  at  a  short  distance  passes  for  gilt ;  while  to  give  it  and  its 
owner  a  double  chance  of  keeping  company  in  the  melee  a  loop 
of  leather  is  prudently  fixed  to  the  handle  to  be  passed  round  the 
wrist.  For  a  handful  of  such  men,  with  such  means  of  offence 
and  defence,  to  encounter  a  furious  mob,  is  of  course  a  consider- 
able act  of  faith  in  the  triumph  of  law  and  order,  and  as  such  has 
generally  been  rewarded  with  success.  But  what  can  such  men 
possibly  do  with  pistols  and  cutlasses  ? 

This  leads  us  to  that  very  grave  question,  whethert  hese  persons 
are  to  be  trained  ?  Every  thing  looks  as  if  they  were  intended  to 
go  through  a  course  of  drilling.  Nay,  in  some  towns  they  are 
being  drilled  already.  They  are  called  Armed  Associations,  whid 
seems  to  imply  organization,  and  we  should  think  some  kind  of 
preparation  before  the  actual  emergency  which  calls  them  into  use. 
Again,  their  advocates  call  them  national  guards.  But  putting  oat 
of  the  question  what  the  proposers  and  originators  may  chance  to 
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intend  or  ^ish,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  necessity  that  a  body  of  men 
sent  to  battle  with  instruments  of  death  in  their  hands  must  first 
prove  them,  must  first  learn  to  use  them,  if  it  be  only  that  they 
may  not  misuse  them?  Weapons  in  unpractised  hands  are  in  fact 
the  property  of  the  strongest  or  most  numerous  party.  Colliers 
and  blacksmiths  will  soon  turn  the  tables  on  a  regiment  of  lawyers 
and  linen  drapers,  unless  the  latter  make  up  with  a  little  acquired 
skill  for  their  general  inferiority  in  physical  developement*  But 
if  arms  are  to  be  used,  their  bearers  must  learn  to  use  them  ;  and 
if  this  is  not  done  in  public  it  will  be  done  in  private ;  for  nobody 
will  live  in  the  constant  expectation  of  being  called  upon  any  even- 
ing to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  his  country,  without  preparing 
himself  for  so  awful  an  emergency  by  a  little  familiarity  with  his 
weapons.  We  believe  however  there  must  be  a  public  training  of 
the  whole  body ;  as  the  strength  of  this  force  will  not  consist  in 
the  skill  and  prowess  of  each  individual,  but  in  the  phalanx,  in  the 
quick,  compact,  ready  movements  of  the  whole.  In  a  word,  if 
an  armed  force  is  ever  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  a  regularly 
trained  civic  militia,  i.  e*  a  national  guard* 

Every  step  short  of  a  national  guard  is,  we  honestly  believe, 
more  objectionable  in  every  respect  than  a  national  guard ;  more 
likely  than  it  to  confound  peace  and  war,  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary, the  journeyman's  tucked-up  apron  and  the  glittering  blade; 
more  likely  to  irritate,  without  overawing  the  minds  of  men,  to 
alienate  political  parties  and  classes  of  society,  to  lead  to  shock- 
ing disasters  and  irreconcilable  animosities.  If  citizens  are  to 
fight,  and  if  there  is  really  no  help  for  it,  they  ought  to  be  trans- 
formed as  much  as  possible  into  soldiers,  in  order  to  keep  up  these 
useful  distinctions,  as  well  in  their  own  minds,  as  in  the  minds  of 
those  against  whom  they  are  armed.  A  file  of  armed  men,  in  the 
costume  of  peace  and  trade,  cannot  fail  to  excite  more  hatred  than 
fear,  to  stir  up  a  rivalry  in  their  opponents,  and  remind  them 
that  *'  two  can  play  at  that  game."  When  two  parties  are 
seen  encountering  one  another  in  the  streets  in  similar  dress 
and  arms,  the  momentous  differences  of  obedience  and  re- 
bellion, loyalty  and  treason,  just  authority  and  illegal  resistance, 
will  soon  be  incalculably  diminished  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  armed  associations,  therefore,  must  turn  into  a  na- 
tional guard  in  a  national  uniform ;  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that 
they  must  adopt,  and  mainly  depend  upon,  the  most  efficacious 
arms  of  modern  warfare,  the  musket  aud  the  bayonet;  since,  as 
we  have  observed,  their  streugth  against  a  numerous  and  angry 
mob  will  consist  in  the  phalanx. 

Government,  it  is  true,  does  not  at  present  profess  to  admit 
this  result,  and  on  one  occasion^  which  has  come  to  our  know-^ 
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tedgCi  it  has  refused  this  more  warlike^  though,  for  that  very 
son,  more  merciful,  description  of  arms*  Let  us  therefore  follow 
into  action  the  force  as  it  now  exists:  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  while  we  are  writing,  the  magistrates  of  not  a  few  towni 
have  in  their  possession  a  numerous  roll  of  special  constablci 
under  oath  to  answer  their  summons  and  obey  their  orders;  a 
list  of  persons,  selected  from  that  roll»  and  pledged  by  their  own 
word  to  bear  arms  against  the  populace  whenever  called  apoo; 
parties  of  men  under  actual  drill ;  and  a  magazine  of  pistols  and 
cutlasses,  which  they  may  distribute  to  this  most  anomalous  force 
whenever  they  please*"^  Let  us  follow  this  force  into  action,  and 
see  whether  it  will  not,  must  not,  turn  into  a  national  guard.  Mr. 
Mortar  is  a  respectable  chemist  and  druggist,  of  known  conser- 
vative predilections,  but  at  present  with  little  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping those  feelings,  except  in  quietly  compassionatiDg  the 
poorer  classes  of  his  fellow  townsmen;  first,  for  being  poor;  se* 
condly,  for  being  the  dupes  of  their  betters.  He  usually  spends 
his  evenings  **  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,"  which  is  numerofis 
enough  to  exempt  him  in  conscience  from  any  service  of  danger, 
but  not  yet  enough  advanced  in  years  to  furnish  an  adequate  sub* 
stitute.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  sworn  in  a  special  constable,  ia 
which  capacity  he  has  assisted  at  several  grand  processions^  and 
been  several  times  summoned  to  help  in  restoring  the  peace  after 
the  radical  meetings  in  the  town  hall,  just  as  doctors  are  called  in 
after  a  surfeit,  for  cure,  not  for  prevention.  He  is  waited  opoa 
by  two  members  of  the  town  council,  one  of  them  a  radical  mill 
owner,  who  professes  himself  to  be  so  frightened  by  the  aspect  of 
the  times,  as  to  be  becoming  *'  quite  a  conservative;"  the  other, 
a  conservative  sui^eon,  who  talks  loud  and  acts  at  random,  and 

*  The  Return,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to  these  observationsy  did  not  appear 
till  8one  time  afttr  they  were  all  on  ]Niper.  As  it  was  moved  for  and  laid  on  the  tafaie 
of  the  House  of  Conimons  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, there  would  be  some  excuse  for  mere  partial  incompleteness ;  but  we  cannot 
divine  on  what  principle  onlj  two  assodations  actually  formed,  and  one  attempted, 
are  confessed  to,  when  to  our  certain  knowledge  at  the  time  of  our  writing  associatiou 
had  been  formed,  and  were  being  formed  in  several  other  places,  and  there  had  been 
several  long  correspondences  with  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject.  At  tbe  t»e 
of  our  wridng,  several  bodies  of  men  bad  been  recently  etiroUed,  artned,  and  wck 
under  drill,  in  consequence  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letters.  The  following,  howe«er« 
is  the  whole  of  the  public  return,  as  far  at  least  as  we  can  gather  from  the  news- 
papers : — 

**  An  association  at  Pontypool,  and  another  at  Monmouth,  on  the  applicatiou  aad 
recommendation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  The  membera  of  tbe  associa- 
tions supplied  with  cutlasses  and  pistols  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  An  association  was  formed  at  Mansfield,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord  Gen- 
tenant  of  the  county,  but  separated  on  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  lo 
muskets  to  be  applied  for  their  use— > cutlasses  and  pistols  only  being  ofiered. 

"  WMteball,  21st  Aug.  1839.'*  "  S.  M.  PHILIPS." 
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who  is  proud  of  oiliciatiDg  as  the  corporation's  decoy  duck  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  produce  the  Home  Secretary's  wise  and 
pacific  design,  and  by  way  of  a  preliminary  step  towards  its  ful- 
filnaenty  they  solicit  Mr.  Mortar,  as  one  who  values  public  order, 
and  his  own  life  and  property,  to  subscribe  a  written  requisition 
to  the  mayor  and  other  civic  magistrates,  urging  them  to  form, 
without  delay,  an  armed  association  for  the  protection  of  those 
desirable  objects.  In  this  particular  interview,  they  are  content 
to  keep  in  the  back-ground  the  fact,  that  the  measure  has  been 
already  discussed  by  the  corporation,  and  warmly  embraced  to 
its  fullest  extent  of  a  national  guard,  and  that  the  very  document 
they  are  requesting  Mr*  Mortar  to  sign,  was  drawn  up  in  a  pri- 
vate room  at  the  town  hall,  by  able  hands,  with  a  most  careful  re- 
ference to  the  tactics  of  whiggery.  They  know  full  well  that  no- 
thing coming  from  that  quarter  can  ever  be  made  to  appear  either 
lovely  or  judicious  in  conservative  eyes.  There  are,  however, 
other  rocks  to  steer  clear  of,  viz.,  certain  stirring  questions  of  po- 
litics and  religion,  on  which  the  corporation  is  at  this  moment  de- 
8ig;ning  to  act,  petition,  address,  &c.  in  the  directest  possible  con- 
trariety to  Mr.  Mortar's  known  convictions  and  desires ;  though 
it  wanly  defers  these  obnoxious  proceedings  just  for  a  few  short 
weeks,  till  it  has  secured  for  the  notable  scheme  in  agitation  a 
sufficient  number  of  conservative  signatures.  Its  two  emissaries, 
in  accordance  with  this  apparent  suspension  of  hostilities,  repre- 
sent to  our  friend  that  this  is  a  time  in  which  all  minor  differences 
should  be  forgotten  in  comparison  with  the  one  paramount  object 
of  the  public  safety;  that  all  respectable  men  should  agree  to 
preserve  that  in  which  all  are  equally  interested:  and  besides  these 
arguments,  so  familiar  to  the  tongues  of  men  who  have  a  point  to 
carry,  they  seize  such  opportunities  as  may  occur  for  a  little  per- 
Bonsil  flattery.  They  are  quite  mistaken  in  their  man,  yet  they 
succeed.  Mr.  Mortar  distrusts  and  dislikes  the  two  persons  be- 
fore him,  despising  the  heart  of  the  one  and  the  understanding  of 
the  other;  with  no  less  suspicion  does  he  view  the  scheme  they 
are  proposing;  he  inwardly  rejects  their  arguments,  and  loathes 
their  sinister  modes  of  persuasion.  But  be  is  deficient  in  the 
power  of  saying  no ;  and  has  besides  a  romantic  sense  of  duty, 
which  makes  him  hate  to  be  backward  when  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance are  concerned.  As  a  loyal  man,  he  also  reasons  that  the 
actual  governors  of  his  country  recommend  such  associations  ge- 
nerally, and  the  actual  authorities  of  his  town  consider  one  neces- 
sary to  that  place  in  particular;  and  his  sacred  obligation  to''  the 
powers  that  be''  dictates  the  conclusion.  So  eventually  his  po- 
liteness constrains  him  to  tolerate  the  persons  who  address  him, 
and  his  patriotism  swallows  the  plan  they  propose.    They  leave 
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the  house  with  a  declaration  in  black  and  white  of  his  extreme 
desire  that  the  corporation  will  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  putting 
his  life  in  jeopardy  in  defence  of  them,  and  the  present  delectable 
order  of  things.  The  corporation  kindly  consents,  calls  a  meet- 
ing, and  enrolls  the  name  of  our  requisitionist,  and  some  hundred 
othersi  who  promise  to  be  forthcoming  whenever  called  upon. 
Mr.  Mortar  has  now  time  to  reflect,  and  the  more  he  does  so^  the 
less  he  likes  what  he  has  done.  He  ponders  over  the  sweets  of 
ten  years'  concession ;  he  remembers  what  persons  were  the  first 
authors  of  Chartism  and  the  doctrine  of  physical  force  ;  and  what 

.  persons  he  is  really  going  to  fight  for :  while  a  passing  thought  oa 
his  share  in  the  public  honours,  viz.,  total  exclusion  froon  office 
and  influence,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  danger,  reminds  him 
of  the  homely  proverb,  *^  More  kicks  than  ha'pence."  But  he  is 
a  man  of  honour,  and  does  not  retract.  His  thoughts  now  veiy 
naturally  turn  to  the  propriety  of  some  kind  of  preparation,  that 
his  services  to  the  state  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  not  to 
speak  of  his  own  safety.  He  has  hitherto  never  handled  any  more 
dangerous  weapon  than  the  pestle  or  the  spatula,  with  an  occa- 
sional attempt  at  the  lancet;  and  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
powder,  except  in  making  up  medical  prescriptions,  and  con- 
cocting the  eflervescent  description  of  beverages.  How  is  be 
then  to  prepare  ?  He  feels  this  to  be  a  serious  question^  espe- 
cially when  he  reflects  that  one  of  the  arguments  used  to  procure 
his  name,  was  that  the  enemy  possessed  arms,  and  was  already  in 
full  drill.  No  surgeon,  he  reflects,  ever  practises  on  even  an  un- 
resisting patient,  without  a  previous  training,  much  more  is  a 
little  dexterity  and  experience  necessary  for  that  very  ticklish  class 
of  operations,  in  which  the  relative  position  of  operator  and  pa- 
tient is  not  yet  admitted  by  both  parties,  and  in  fact  the  very  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is,  which  shall  be  the  operator  and  which  the 
patient.  The  mayor  only  undertakes  to  find  time  and  opportu- 
nity, and  contemporaneously  with  them  the  weapons  of  war,  bat 
kindly  leaves  to  Mr.  Mortar  to  find  himself  and  his  own  military 
education.  Having  therefore  an  occasion  to  send  an  order  to  his 
cutler  at  Sheffield  for  divers  surgical  instruments,  he  appends  the 
following  unusual  item,  being  the  articles  in  which,  after  some 
inquiry,  he  finds  he  would  do  well  to  acquire  a  little  expertness. 
**  Also  a  cutlass,  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  not  hair-triggers,  and 
warranted  not  to  burst."  The  box  arrives,  and,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, is  opened,  not  by  the  apprentice  in  the  shop,  but  by  the 
master  in  his  bed-chamber,  not  without  an  undefined  sense  of 

'  guilt.  His  next  step  is  to  engage  the  services  of  the  very  respect- 
able drill-serjeant  who  attends  a  neighbouring  boarding-school, 
to  impart  to  its  fair  occupants  those  graces  of  deportment,  which 
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the  religious  views  of  that  establishment  will  not  allow  to  be 
learnt  by  the  more  ordinary  exercise  of  dancing.    Under  his  able, 
and  frequently  painful  instructions,  Mr.  Mortar  mKkes  sufficient 
progress  to  lose  all  confidence  in  himself,  to  discover  that  swords 
are  of  no  use  except  in  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  and  to  be  still  more 
thankful  than  ever  for  his  own  early  choice  of  a  more  peaceful 
profession.     But  his  attainments,  whatever  they  be,  are  soon 
brought  to  a  severe  test.    A  periodical  fit  of  sedition  seizes  the 
town ;  and  our  chivalrous  friend  is  summoned  to  the  service,  with 
the  threat  of  a  fine  in  case  of  non-compliance.     He  is  ordered, 
with  others,  to  parade  a  certain  district,  at  first  without  arms,  and 
by  the  time  he  has  done  this  every  evening  for  a  week,  he  has  just 
scraped  together  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  army  in 
which  he  is  serving,  in  addition  to  what  he  has  known  all  along, 
viz.,  that  the  commander-in-chief,  i.  e.  the  mayor,  is  a  man  with- 
out an  atom  of  principle  or  discretion :  he  ascertains  that  he  is 
himself  No.  S5f  Section  D,  in  South  Bridge  Ward ;    that  the 
leader  of  his  ward,,  whose  commission  by-the-bye  is  just  five  days 
old,  is  a  certain  dissenting  brewer,  by  whom  he  has  lost  money, 
and  the  leader  of  his  section  is  a  well-known  seditious  butcher; 
that  his  comrades  are  a  motley  collection  of  prentice  lads,  old 
pensioners,  footmen  and  gardeners,  with  a  sprinkling  of  people 
of  his  own  class,  all  like  him  conservatives,  but  none  of  them 
more  to  be  depended  on  in  the  hour  of  battle  than  he  is  conscious 
of  being  himself.     Not  a  few  of  his  section  he  finds,  to  his  dis- 
comfort, are,  with  scarce  an  attempt  at  concealment.  Chartists, 
or  "  sympathisers"  with  that  cause.  Bye-and-bye  the  mob,  which 
has  hitherto  confined  itself  to  flags,  speeches,  firing  pistols  in  the 
air,  and  such  ominous  menaces,  is  incited  to  more  overt  acts. 
Whereupon  the  special  constables  are  suddenly  armed;  Section 
JD.is  sent  at  10  o  clock  p.m.  to  a  distant  part  of  the  town  to  assist 
in  quelling  a  riot,  and  before  No.  3d  has  time  to  look  about  him, 
be  finds  himself  under  orders,  with  the  rest,  to  clear  a  crowded 
street  sword  in  hand.    Section  D.  advances,  and  the  mob  retreats 
to  the  right  and  the  left  up  the  side  lanes,  from  which  it  keeps  up 
a  constant  fire  of  missiles.     Some  of  the  constables  fire  their 
pistols,  but  happily  without  effect.    Our  hero  is  hastily  detached, 
with  a  dozen  others,  into  one  of  the  side  lanes.     He  encounters 
a  shower  of  sharp  broken  stones  picked  up,  as  fast  they  are  thrown, 
from  one  of  those   convenient  magazines   of  destruction,  Mr. 
M'Adam's  road  heaps.   While  some  of  his  comrades  are  stunned, 
some  maimed,  some  lamed,  some  blinded,  and  all  are  thrown 
into  confusion  and  brought  to  a  halt,  his  own  valour  urges  him 
on  till  he  finds  himself,  and  is  found  by  the  foe>  all  alone.     He 
immediately  becomes  the  object  of  unenviable  distinction,  '^  the 
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observed  of  all  observers/'  and  is  surrounded.    Driven  to  bsj, 
bis  first  impulse  is  to  keep  off  the  multitude  bj  pointing  his  pis- 
tol with  one  hand,  and  his  sword  with  the  other,  (most  fetal  ao- 
reservedness  of  resources !)  and  dien  revolving  like  a  tetotnra,  so 
as,  if  possible^  to  front  all  sides  at  once.    This  extempore  im- 
provement on  die  worthy  non-commissioned  officer's  instmctioiis 
fails  of  the  success  it  deserves.    The  mob  at  first  recoils  a  litde 
from  the  desperate  man ;  but  seeing  a  something  in  his  move- 
ments, terrible  as  they  are,  which  still  indicates  a  fear  of  hurting 
any  body,  and  betrays  that  ^  tenderness  still  blunts  die  edge  of 
wrath,''  they  close  upon  him ;  and  the  next  moment  he  lies  on  his 
back,  with  a  tremendous  hydrostatic  pressure  of  Chartists  on  aD 
sides  of  him,  atid  nodiing  within  him  to  sustain  that  pressure  bat 
the  magnanimity  of  his  soul.     Now  we  verily  believe  that  any 
man,  especially  a  fellow  townsman,  who  should  fall  into  sndi  a 
predicament  in  the  very  act  of  using  deadly  weapons  agmiast  an 
unarmed  mob,  would  stand  little  chance  of  his  life :  so  strongly 
is  mankind  possessed  with  the  maxim  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  make 
an  ill  device  recoil  upon  its  user's  head.     But  we  will  not  need- 
lessly shock  our  reader  with  so  serious  a  conclusion.     We  will 
suppose  an  English  mob,  rough  and  violent,  and  reckless  of  pro- 
perty, as  it  is,  still  to  retain  its  instinctive  horror  of  blood ;  and 
Mr.  Mortar  to  be  only  very  handsomely  pounded ;  so  much  so^ 
indeed,  that  he  does  not  know  where  he  is  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  it  is  a  week  before  all  his  senses  have  come  straggling  io, 
and  by  the  end  of  six  months  he  is  only  just  able  to  stand  behind 
his  counter.     But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told.    His  calamity  b 
itself  an  unhappy  distinction.     It  is  remembered  as  long  as  he 
lives  that  he  once  bore  arms  against  the  people,  towards  whom 
however  he  never  felt  the  smallest  spark  of  malignity :  and  the  next 
time  the  mayor,  who  has  perhaps  himself  in  his  un-officialdays  ui^ged 
the  people  to  the  use  of  physical  force,  and  perhaps  even  offered 
to  supply  them  with  ''  the  right  sort"  at  twelve  and  sixpence  a 
piece,  leaves  the  town  in  a  state  of  riot,  to  which  be  has  thns  him- 
self been  instrumental,  and  orders  the  police  not  to  act  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  populace  take  advantage  of  the  golden  moment,  and 
make  a  general  illumination  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Mortar's  house 
and  furniture. 

A  Roman  emperor  was  once  present  at  the  combats  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. The  usual  number  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  had 
fought  with  the  usual  variety  of  combinations,  and  the  usual  al- 
ternations of  success.  But  even  carnage,  as  well  as  preaching,  b 
apt  to  fatigue  the  attention,  if  continued  beyond  just  limits;  and 
the  emperor's  eyes  began  to  wander  over  the  crowded  benches  of 
the  spectators  in  quest  of  some  new  interest.    They  chanced  to 
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rest  on  a  sleek  and  merry  citizen,  who  surrounded  by  his  wife  and 
children  was  watching  the  bloody  scene  with  an  unabated  eager- 
ness of  curiosity^  and  an  unsubdued  expression  of  delight,  which 
indicated  that  the  costly  spectacle  was  really  a  treat  to  him,  and  a 
real  relief  to  the  dull  monotony  of  his  usual  avocations.     The  man 
vwsuB  evidently  enjoying  to  the  full  that  secure  contemplation  of 
the   mortal  dangers  of  others,  which  Lucretius  describes  as  so 
highly  pleasurable.      The  philosophic  poet  does  not  add  that 
some  minds  feel  a  corresponding  pain  when  they  witness  pleasures 
in  which  they  have  themselves  no  share.     However  that  may  be, 
certain  it  was  that  in  the  present  instance,  tlie  imperial  ennuye 
^vras  moved  with  envy  at  the  sight  before  him,  and  pointing  out 
the  unfortunate  citizen  to  his  attendants,  said,  "  Put  a  sword  into 
that  man's  hand,  and  let  him  fight  a  lion."    We  forget  the  result, 
but  the  odds  must  have  been  suflSciently  in  favour  of  the  quadru- 
ped, to  make  the  biped  very  uneasy  at  the  sudden  change  in  his 
prospects.    The  Conservatives  are  now  pretty  much,  it  appears 
to  us,  in  the  predicament  of  this  poor  man.     A  liberal  despotism 
has  been  turning  the  kingdom  upside  down  for  this  last  nine  years, 
moving,  encouraging,  and  rewarding  every  species  of  rebellion  to 
effect  their  ends,  and  has  now  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  office  almost 
to  satiety.    To  relieve  their  tedium  they  first  deliberately  let  loose 
the  Chartist  in  our  streets,  and  while  the  Conservatives  are  flat- 
tering themselves,  deluded  wretches !  that  excluded  as  they  are 
from  the  race  for  power  and  honour,  they  have  at  least  some  com- 
pensation in  the  security  and  irresponsibility  of  private  life,  £m* 
peror  Lord  John  Russell  sends  word  to  the  magistrates  that  if 
the  principal  inhabitants,  i.  e.  the  Conservatives,  wish  to  preserve 
their  lives  and  properties,  they  must  take  swords  in  their  hands 
and  fight  the  mob. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows.  Some  years  ago  a  few 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fashion,  and  another 
set  of  gentlemen  quite  as  respectable,  but  rather  more  numerous, 
in  tbe^lower  walks  of  life,  had  been  for  some  time  arriving  at  a 
pretty  strong  conviction,  sufficiently  strong  as  they  thou^t  to 
justify  acting  upon  it,  that  the  country  was  not  governed  quite  as 
well  as  it  might  be,  and  that  they  saw  a  way  of  conducting  that 
business  better  than  the  old  fashioned  folks  then  at  the  head  of 
afiairs.  Feeling  therefore  persuaded  that  their  own  private  ad- 
vancement had  become  identical  with  the  good  of  the  country, 
they  put  their  heads  together,  and  by  alternately  coaxing  and 
bullying,  promising  and  threatening,  they  contrived  by  hook  or 
by  crook  to  oust  the  old  stagers,  and  to  seat  themselves  very  com- 
fortably in  their  places.  At  first  they  were  a  good  deal  incom- 
moded and  straitened  in  their  movements  by  their  predecessors. 
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v/ho,  having  a  sort  of  liking  for  the  spot  where  they  had  been  set- 
tled so  long,  kept  hanging  about,  looking  in  at  the  windows,  aad 
trying  the  handle  of  the  door.  At  last  however  the  party  in  pos- 
session, which  proved  in  their  case  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  made 
"  a  long  pull,  sic."  and  lugged  in  the  Reform  Bill,  or  *'  the  peo- 
ple's charter/'  as  it  was  humorously  called  at  the  tioae,  which 
settled  things  very  comfortably,  and  what  was  still  better  entirely 
settled  the  Tories  for  the  present  at  least.  The  latter  gentry  indeed 
fell  to  such  a  terrible  discount,  that  like  a  coach  which  has  got  a  bad 
character  on  the  road  and  does  not  fill,  they  were  soon  ashamed 
of  their  name,  and  called  themselves  Conservatives.  This  looked 
like  coming  round  to  the  Whigs,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There  is  no 
such  great  difference  between  us ;  your  principle  being  *  Get 
what  you  can,'  ours  '  Keep  what  youVe  got.' "  But  whatever 
this  trick  was  meant  for,  it  did  not  answer,  or  as  our  friends  at 
New  York  would  say,  **  they  took  no  change  by  it."  So  Acy 
went  to  a  little  distance  and  stood  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  waiting  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  and  thinking  it 
not  unlikely  that  the  other  party  being  rather  new  at  the  work, 
might  make  a  few  mistakes,  or  perhaps  quarrel  about  the  division 
of  spoil.  The  Whigs  meanwhile,  and  their  respectable  friends 
the  Radicals,  who  were  no  more  ashamed  of  their  name  than  a 
bull  dog  is  of  his  peculiar  physiognomy,  had  time  to  look  about 
them,  and  set  to  work.  As  might  be  expected  the  presence  of 
consummate  virtue  and  discretion  was  soon  perceived  in  every  de- 
partment of  government,  and  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
such  at  least  as  were  suffered  to  remain ;  for  as  many  of  them 
were  found  very  old  and  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear,  it  was 
thought  less  trouble  and  expense  to  sell  them  for  what  the  mate> 
rials  would  fetch,  and  have  new  ones  altogether  with  the  latest 
improvements.  But  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  people  cannot  go 
on  long  without  something  uncomfortable  happening.  Do  what 
they  would,  these  gentlemen  could  not  perform  all  they  under- 
took, though  they  had  promised  nothing  but  what  was  all  right 
and  proper.  Nobody  could  tell  how  it  was ;  whether  it  was  that 
the  Conservatives,  who  were  up  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  '*  put  some* 
thing  into  it,"  or  whether  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  nature 
of  things,  which  prevents  good  plans  from  working  as  they  ought 
to  do ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the  Whigs  should  make  any  mis- 
take about  it,  who  had  gone  over  the  calculation  so  often,  and 
knew  that  it  must  come  true.  It  is  just  possible  indeed  that  as 
they  say,  "  It's  wonderful  how  litde  wisdom  the  world  is  governed 
with,"  so  the  Whigs  may  have  used  a  little  too  much  of  that  arti- 
cle in  the  business,  and  may  have  rather  overdone  the  thing  with 
philosophy.     We  all  know  that  philosophy,  especially  when  it  is 
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(ot  very  pure  and  strong  at  the  best  shops,  such  as  the  Edin- 
hirgh  and  Westminster  Review,  is  somewhat  like  pepper  in  soup, 
md  cinnamon  in  puddings.     Cooks  should  be  careful  how  they 
jse  it,  as  a  very  little  does.     All  this  of  course  is  the  world's  fault, 
not  the  Whigs' :  and  perhaps  it  must  be  confessed  that  that  heavy 
old  animal  is  not  quite  sound,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  driven 
rather  gently  over  the  stones.     One  thing  that  stood  in  their  way 
was,  that  they  could  not  get  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  take 
our  manufactures  and  pay  for  them  also.     It  was  no  wonder  in- 
deed that  so  bigoted  a  nation  as  China,  that  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of   Noah,  and  has  got  more  and  more  stupid  every  day,  should 
refuse  to  dress  like  Christians,  and  get  their  things  from  Leeds 
and  Manchester:  but  even  the  United  States,  who  are,  next  our- 
selves^ the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  requited  our  liberal  government  a  shrewd  turn  for  its 
sympathies.     The  whole  nation  suddenly  broke  altogether  by 
common  consent,  paid  not  quite  sixpence  in  the  pound  for  a 
year's  supply  of  our  commodities,  and  most  exceedingly  asto- 
nished our  merchants  and  manufacturers.     To  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  spent  all  the  money  gained  by  this  transaction  in  buy- 
ing up  the  cotton,  whether  in  doors,  or  out  of  doors,  whether 
grown,  growing,  or  to  be  grown,  that  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon  ;  which  they  now  will  not  let  us  have  at  any  price,  so  that 
our  manufactories  are  almost  forced  to  stand  idle.     Our  mer- 
chants, it  is  true,  have  found  out  a  weak  point  in  those  stubborn 
Chinese,  and  are  turning  an  honest  penny  by  drugging  them  with 
opium ;  as  also  by  supplying  the  negro   nations  with  muskets 
and  powder  to  be  exchanged  for  slaves ;  but  had  it  not  been  for 
these  pieces  of  luck,  we  should  have  had  scarcely  any  place  to 
send  our  ships  to.     The  result  of  all  this  has  been  plenty  of  star- 
vation, the  victims  of  which  have  the  equivocal  consolation  of  be- 
ing assured  that,  as  is  always  said  when  a  steam-engine  blows  up, 
it  is  nobody's  fault,  it  could  not  be  helped  or  provided  against, 
and  may  happen  again  any  moment  without  the  least  warning. 
So  far,  meanwhile,  from  the  Whigs  keeping  to  their  first  under-, 
standing  of  dividing  with  their  radical  brethren,  in  case  of  a  famine, 
all  the  ship's  provisions,  '^  share  and  share  alike,"  they  have  dealt 
them  harder  measure  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  under  the  obso- 
lete system;  and  have  shut  up  all  who  wanted  bread,  like  so 
many  lepers,  in  certain  piles  of  brick,  to  which  the  poor  have 
given  a  name  more  expressive  of  their  own  antipathies,  than  of 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders.    To  be  sure,  the  ope- 
ratives were  assured  on  the  best  authority  that  this  was  only  to 
inculcate  that  independence  which  they  had  all  along  been  demand- 
ing :  and  if  the  Tories  chanced  to  act  otherwise,  it  was  only  from 
their  tyrannical  principle  of  oppressing  andgagging  all  who  showed 
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the  least  spark  of  proper  spirit ;  and  then  thiiddng  to  make  «p 
for  it  by  encouraging  in  a  base  dependence  a  set  of  servile,  help* 
less,  destitute  wretches,  old  men  and  women  and  little  diiMreo, 
merely  because  they  could  not  wag  a  tongue   against  tbem. 
But  still  hunger  prevailed  over  reason :  the  operatives  rebeikd. 
and  resorted  as  of  old  to  the  teaching  of  demagogues.     For  some 
time  their  quondam  allies  tried  to  stifle  their  murmurs  by  pro- 
moting the  most  notorious  and  influential  of  the  said  demagogues 
to  riches  and   honour,  making  them,  in  the  plenitude  of  thcir 
power,  commissioners,  mayors,  aldermen,  &c. ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  this  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  attempt  to  clear  a  gnus 
plat  of  plantain  weed.     From  the  roots  of  every  one  thus  raised 
from  the  ranks  of  sedition,  ten  new  ones  sprang  up.     So  after 
every  thing  else  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  the  Radicals  were 
only  worse,  and  on  the  very  point  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  Conservatives,  the  Whigs  thought  nothing  remained  to  be 
done,  but  to  show  fight  to  their  old  friends :  they  also  reflected 
that  it  would  not  be  unwise,  if  feasible,  to  draw  their  inveterate 
enemies  the  Conservatives  into  standing  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
It  has  indeed,  till  this  most  delectable  era,  been  the  invariable  rule 
of  mankind,  that  public  wealth  and  rank,  and  public  care  and 
danger,  should  go  together.    Thus  Sarpedon  reminds  his  col- 
league Glaucus  that  they  were  bound  in  common  decency  to  ex- 
pose their  lives  in  the  front  of  the  Lycian  host,  at  the  stomaing  of 
the  Grecian  camp ;  because  they  two  were  enjoying  the  highest 
honours  at  home,  m  precedence,  in  a  double  portion  of  meat  at  the 
public  entertainments  and  the  size  of  their  goblets,  possessing 
also  large  domains  of  vineyard,  oliveyard,  and  arable,  and  more- 
over honoured  as  divinities:  and  he  further  suggests  that  they 
must  not  expect  to  escape  envy  for  these  distinctions,  if  they  do 
not  take  a  pre-eminence  and  double  share  in  danger  as  well  as  io 
honour.     Such  was  the  old  rule.    But  our  present  ministers,  with 
their  still  more  powerful  partizans  in  the  cities  and  boroughs,  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  sweet  kernel  of  dignity  and  authority, 
modestly  proposing  that  the  principal  and  most  trustworthy  peo- 
ple of  the  land  shall  stand  as  the  rough  husk  about  it,    A  council 
of  Radicals  and  semi -Chartists  is  to  be  perched  aloft  in  the  town 
hall,  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  town  at  their  pleasure,  levying 
enormous  rates  to  be  spent  in  jobbing  and  litigation,  selling  the 
churches  and  plundering  their  ancient  incomes,  cashiering  the  lee- 
turers  and  suppressing  the  lectures  themselves,  seizing  the  charit- 
able funds  left  by  church  people  for  the  use  of  distressed  mem- 
bers of  their  communion,  turning  out  the  stipendiaries  of  the  old 
corporation,  and  if  a  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  act  of  parliament 
defrauding  them  of  their  legal  compensation,  besides  not  a  few 
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>tber  acts  of  folly  and  injustice,  and  sending  the  mayor  with  civic 
[>oinp  to  the  Unitarian  meeting-house ;  while  the  principal  in» 
labitants  of  the  town,  the  pillars  of  society,  men  of  real  substance, 
ibility^and  moral  worth,  are  forsooth  to  stand  guard  to  their  high- 
ind-mightinesses,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  and 
to  exchange  blows,  sabre  cuts,  and  bullets  with  the  rabble  below. 
Xhis  is  but  scurvy  usage  of  the  simple-minded  Radicals.  The 
aristocratic  gentlemen  we  have  been  speaking  of  had  fraternized 
with  them,  written  confidential  and  affectionate  letters  to  their 
secretaries,  franked  their  correspondence,  graciously  received  their 
deputations,  puffed  off  their  great  meetings,  declaring  them  to  be 
a  legitimate  mode  of  influencing  the  legislature,  and,  besides  that, 
bad  given  a  heap  of  promises,  which  it  would  take  from  this  to 
doomsday,  and  absolute  controul  over  the  elements,  to  fulfil ;  but 
when  the  bills  became  due,  and  the  dupes  were  eagerly  expecting 
"  a  substantial  reform  of  all  real  grievances,"  namely,  hunger, 
thirsty  cold,  and  nakedness,— their  old  friends  in  Downing  Street 
suddenly  turn  round  and  give  them  the  cut  direct,  protest  they 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  so  many  mad  dogs,  and  call  out  to  the  Conservatives  to  come 
and  help  in  knocking  them  on  the  head,  and  cutting  them  to 
pieces* 

But  who  are  meant  by  the  principal  and  most  trustworthy 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  populous  districts  ?  The  noble  writer 
of  the  letters  we  have  quoted  evidently  means  by  the  terms  a 
class  numerous  enough  to  furnish  a  regiment  within  easy  distance 
of  the  probable  scenes  of  riot, — **  an  Armed  Association;"  and  ac- 
cordingly they  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed,  and  who  must 
be  presumed  to  interpret  them  correctly,  understand  even  opera- 
tives to  be  comprehended  in  the  terms.  But  it  is  easier  to  say 
who  are  not  meant,  than  who  are ;  in  other  words,  it  is  easier  to 
say  who  will  not  enrol,  than  who  will.  The  loudest  talkers  for 
the  project,  and  the  most  zealous  recruiting  officers,  are  observed 
to  be  just  those  who  from  age,  infirmity,  office  or  profession,  are 
necessarily  exempt  from  service.  The  magistrates  of  course  can- 
not serve,  and  the  whole  corporation  is  generally  disposed  to 
shield  themselves  under  their  judicial  or  legislative  character. 
No  mill-owner  in  his  senses  will  bear  arms  against  his  own  men^ 
or  openly  compromise  himself  in  this  plan,  though  he  may  perhaps 
be  glad  enough  to  see  it  kindly  undertaken  by  others.  His  fac- 
tory, to  which  his  thoughts  are  always  turned  with  more  than 
maternal  anxiety,  is  sufficient  pledge  to  the  populace  for  his  good 
behaviour  towards  them.  He  also  generally  has  either  himself  been 
an  operative  to  begin  with,  or  is  only  one  or  two  generations  re- 
moved from  that  class ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  disposed  to  sympathize 
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with  them  on  most  political  questions.  Again,  though  Hoawr^i 
physicians,  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  fought  with  the  rest,  our 
medical  men  very  justly  think  themselves  better  occupied  in  heal* 
ing  wounds  than  m  giving  or  receiving  them.  We  suspect  also 
that  the  lawyers  will  in  general  be  found  to  prefer  a  consultatioii 
to  a  fight.  The  more  numerous  class  of  shopkeepers  are  de- 
pendent for  their  living  on  the  good-will  and  custooi  of  Aost 
very  men,  against  whom  the  armed  association  is  directed :  and 
nearly  all  the  operatives,  even  the  most  respectable,  are  under  i 
system  of  terror,  and  are  generally  forced  contributors  to  a 
Chartist,  or  some  similar  fund.  That  most  needful  precautioo 
that  arms  shall  not  get  into  the  wrong  hands  will  suggest  a  veiy 
spare  and  select  application  to  this  latter  class.  We  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  none  but  persons  in  peculiar  circumstances; 
— here  and  there  a  man  who  happens  to  be  somewhat  inde 
pendent  of  the  peculiar  system  and  connections  of  a  manufac- 
turing town  will  be  either  proper  or  willing  members  of  the  civic 
corps.  And  who  can  deny  that  such  men  will,  almost  to  a  man, 
be  found  Conservatives?  In  one  instance  an  influential  Conser- 
vative, who  on  former  occasions  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
successful  efforts  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  was 
urged  by  the  authorities  of  a  Whig  corporation  to  officiate  as  a 
recruiting  Serjeant  for  the  purpose  we  are  discussing.  He  first 
wished  to  stipulate  for  a  Whig  colleague  in  the  task,  but  none 
could  be  found.  He  therefore  took  good  pains  to  iaculcate, 
wherever  he  went,  that  he  was  acting  only  as  the  agent  of  the 
magistrates.  But  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  resign  his  under- 
taking, on  finding  that,  after  all,  none  but  Conservatives  were 
chivalrous  enough  to  enter  a  service  of  such  thankless  trouble  and 
danger.  As  long  as  the  Armed  Association  is  confined  to  its 
first,  its  most  unpleasant,  and  most  dangerous  object,  viz.  pre- 
serving life  and  property  from  popular  outrage,  it  will  be  main- 
tained, if  it  is  persisted  in,  chiefly  by  Conservatives.  When  it 
becomes  more  than  this,  a  trained  militia,  a  warlike  display,  a 
rebellious  boast,  a  threat  in  the  face  of  religion  or  royalty^  then 
we  shall  see  what  share  Conservatives  are  allowed  to  retain  in  it 

But  there  is  a  part  of  our  subject  which  deserves  a  fuller  con- 
sideration than  the  few  passing  allusions  we  have  already  made. 
We  mean  the  moral  effect  of  introducing  war  into  our  streeb, 
and  that  war  in  a  common  form  and  civil  class : — the  change  for 
the  worse  which  familiarity  with  arms  is  likely  to  bring  about-iii 
the  English  character. 

We  will  premise  that  man  is  by  nature  an  inoffensive  animal. 
He  has  neither  sting,  nor  tusks,  nor  claws,  nor  hoofs,  nor  bonis. 
Every  part  and  function  of  his  body  seems  directed  to  peace  and 
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usefulness.    He  is  able,  of  course,  to  improve  his  natural  powers 
to  some  extent  into  means  of  offence,  to  clench  his  fists  and  so 
forth ;  but  in  order  to  be  very  hurtful  and  destructive,  he  must 
add  by  art  to  his  existing  means,  and,  so  to  speak,  increase  the 
number  of  his  organs.     He  can  wear  a  sword  or  a  pistol ;  and 
when  he  does  this,  having  been  born  a  lamb,  he  becomes  by  art 
a  wild  boar  or  a  tiger.     When  the  additional  member  is  once 
assumed,  nature  adapts  herself  to  it  with  wonderful  ease  and  per- 
fection.    Habit,  they  say,  is  second  nature;  and  an  instrument  of 
death  habitually  worn,  whatever  it  is,  be  it  bow,  or  rifle,  or  blud- 
geon, or  sword,  or  dagger,  or  pistol,  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  part  of  the  body.     In  the  moment  of  anger  or  alarm, 
thought  and  passion  fly  at  once  to  the  weapon  as  the  most  con- 
genial part  of  the  system,  and  long  to  vent  themselves  in  a  thrust 
or  blow ;  as  in  Virgifs  bull,  which  learns  to  directs  its  fury  towards 
its  horns  (irasci  in  cornua  discit).     The  body  is  even  quicker  than 
the  mind,  and  is  independent  of  it,  in  this  act.     Charles  XU.  was 
found  with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  though  in  his  case  death  was 
its  own  messenger,  and  he  had  not  time  to  know  that  he  was 
struck :  from  long  use  it  had  become  a  habit  of  the  body  for  the 
hand  to  fly  to  the  hilt  in  such  emergencies.     Thus,  as  is  often 
said,  a  soldier's  arms  are  part  of  his  body ;  just  as  our  clothing 
becomes  in  effect  a  natural  integument.    He  feels  himself  to  be 
mutilated  or  naked  without  them.     This  acquired  sympathy  or 
adaptation  of  the  body  to  the  use  of  an  offensive  instrument  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  and  especially  the  most  spiritual  parts, 
the  face,  the  voice,  and  the  carriage,  which  are  of  course  the 
most  susceptible  of  such  influences.     For  there  is  a  certain  law 
in  the  habits  of  body  and  mind,  like  that  observed  by  comparative 
anatomists,  by  which  the  difference  of  a  tooth,  or  a  claw,  or  a 
particular  kind  of  food,  is  known  to  imply  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference iu  every  other  joint  and  organ  of  the  whole  animal  struc- 
ture.    A  roan  who  always  has  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  about 
him,  becomes  altogetlier  different,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  his  bodily 
and   mental  system  changes   into  unison   with  the  adscititious 
organ.     He  alters  his  species.     He  ceases  to  be  simply  a  man, 
and  becomes  a  wearer  of  pistols*     His  features  and  his  tone  of 
voice  express  readiness  to  shed  blood ;  just  as  Providence  has 
imprinted  ferocity  in  the  aspect  and  roar  of  a  lion.     Hence  that 
kind  of  freemasonry  by  which  wearers  of  arms  seem  to  know  one 
another,  and  to  find  one,  another  out  in  the  crowd.     The  minds 
of  such  men  retain  always  a  certain  pervading  consciousness  of 
their  being  armed,  whether  with  the  actual  weapon  or  with  skill 
in  the  use  of  it,  which  moulds  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Their  imaginations  dwell  on  extreme  cases,  on  acts  of  offence 
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and  defence.  Not  only  in  the  very  moment  of  actual  menace, 
insult,  or  danger,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  these  things,  they 
habitually  conceive  only  one  way  of  encountering  them,  viz.  the 
pointy  or  the  bullet:  they  overleap,  they  overlook,  all  the  other 
ways  of  meeting  such  accidents  familiar  to  Christian  men,  such 
as  forgiveness,  concession,  explanation,  mental  dexterity,  soft 
words  and  the  like.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  arms  ever  so  secretly,  seem,  somehow,  without  any 
apparent  fault  of  their  own,  but  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  fatality, 
to  get  into  more  scrapes  than  other  people :  a  fact  so  notorious, 
that  as  a  matter  of  common  calculation  the  best  way  of  escaping 
danger  and  insult  appears  to  be  not  to  provide  against  them. 
Men  who  have  learnt  the  use  of  their  fists  or  other  means  of 
offence,  are  sure  to  recommend  the  accomplishment  to  others, 
by  declaring  how  frequently  it  has  stood  them  in  good  service. 
In  truth  such  gifts  are  seldom  thrown  away.  The  possessor, 
having  always  a  secret  inclination  to  use  them,  will  be  sure  some- 
times to  feel  an  adequate  stimulus,  or  find  a  fitting  occasion. 

For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  corrupt  fountain  of  ho- 
man  nature  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  destructiveness,  wbidi 
a  very  little  encouragement  will  bring  into  action.  After  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  sticks  and  stones,  many  a  schoolboy's  earliest 
object  of  ambition  is  a  pistol,  which  he  learns  to  point  at  a  tree 
or  a  sign-post,  in  the  pleasing  imagination  that  it  is  a  fellow  crea- 
ture whom  he  is  justified  in  slaying.  Bye  and  bye  succeed  the 
murderous  sports  of  the  field,  which  are  so  strong  a  passion  in 
many  men,  that  some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  maa 
is  naturally  an  animal  of  prey,  intended  to  live  by  chase.  That 
enormous  folly,  which  will  have  been  perpetrated  at  Eglintoua 
Castle  when  these  pages  are  before  the  public  eye,  and  for  which 
we  are  tempted,  from  the  kindest  feelings,  to  wish  all  the  evil 
that  wind  and  weather  can  do  it,  is  proof  enough  that  the  most 
peaceful  and  luxurious  times  cannot  efface  the  love  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  it  be  only  palliated  by  some  fair  disguise.  We 
cannot  help  asking,  by  the  way,  in  what  respect  does  such  ao 
exhibition  differ  from  a  prize-fight?  and  whether  it  is  not  equally 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace?  It  is  strange  that  the  only  restoration  of 
antique  usages  which  the  fashionable  world  will  tolerate  is  one 
which  the  written  word  of  God,  and  the  frequent  and  exprea 
decrees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  agree  in  denouncing.  But  to 
resume ;  as  another  sad  proof  how  large  a  magazine  of  mischief 
there  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  how  small  a  train  may  explode 
it,  we  will  mention  the  sad  effects  left  in  the  minds  of  even  the 
quieter  sort  of  people,  by  having  witnessed  mob  outrages,  and 
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being  under  the  apparent  necessity  of  making  some  provision 
against  them.  The  seeming  justifiableness  of  the  occasion  pain- 
fullj  discloses  the  inward  appetite  for  destruction  and  revenge ; 
and  the  kindest  and  most  peaceable  men  begin  to  talk  of  grape 
and  canister,  besides  various  private  devices  for  slaughter  on  a 
large  scale,  as  if  their  miserable  fellow  townsmen  were  only  so 
many  wild  ducks,  or  a  gang  of  the  most  murderous  brigands. 

England,  however,  is  comparatively  clear  of  this  sin,  and  long 
may  it  so  continue,  spite  of  the  un-English  men  who,  by  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  are  now  permitted  to 
tamper  with  the  national  character.  We  have  not  space  for  the 
inquiry  whence  we  derive  this  happiness.  We  do  not  owe  it  to 
the  peculiarity  of  an  insular  position,  and  remoteness  from  the 
sreat  scene  of  war ; — circumstances,  which  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  only  serve  to  coop  up,  and  render  more  vindictive  and 
bloody  the  two  miserable  factions  always  in  arms,  either  secret  or 
open,  ai^ainst  one  another.  However  it  is,  though  we  have  our 
crying  sins,  blood-guiltiness  does  not  yet  seem  the  defilement  of 
our  land.  Life  is  precious  here,  and  is  rarely  aimed  at  either 
in  public  or  private  quarrels.  Knives  and  daggers  indeed,  as 
instruments  of  private  revenge,  have  of  late  years  been  making 
their  appearance,  we  know  not  how  or  whence ; — a  fearful  sort 
of  prodigy,  a  foreign  wonder,  breaking  out  like  a  plague  among 
us  in  many  places  all  at  once,  with  no  visible  source  or  train  of 
infection ;  or  as  if  it  were  a  scent  from  the  grave,  ominous  of 
some  coming  era  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  But,  judging  from 
past  experience,  an  English  mob  always  vents  its  rage  on  pro- 
perty, and  never  deliberately  murders,  very  rarely  even  hurts  the 
person.  A  thousand  years  of  our  history  will  scarcely  furnish  an 
instance  of  a  massacre  by  the  people  ;  and  perhaps  for  nearly  two 
centuries  there  has  never  been  such  danger  to  any  individual  as 
to  make  flight  necessary.  We  know  not  whether  we  may  go  back 
still  further.  In  general  a  man  may  sit  quietly  in  his  parlour,  till 
every  window  of  his  house  is  broken,  or  even  walk  out  at  the  front 
door  in  the  face  of  his  assailants  without  any  serious  molestation. 
When,  as  sometimes  unhappily  has  occurred  at  elections  and 
other  times  of  excitement,  men  have  conceived  their  lives  to  be 
in  danger,  and  have  accordingly  prepared  themselves  with  arms 
to  exhibit  in  case  of  need,  the  weapon  of  death  has  been  wrested 
from  them  with  universal  horror  as  soon  as  seen,  and  imme- 
diately the  parties  have  changed  sides;  an  outrageous  and  seem- 
ingly lawless  mob  becomes  at  once  the  righteous  appellant,  and 
he  who  was  their  victim  stands  confessed  the  culprit.  In  such 
cases  the  mob  has  been  known  to  desist  in  a  moment  from  fur- 
ther violence  or  insult,  and  instead   of  seeking  revenge,  have 
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thought  they  had  revenge  enough  in  a  triumph  of  law  and  ha- 
manity.  But,  we  earnestly  inquire,  bow  long  are  these  nobk 
feelings  likely  to  last,  if  ever  the  populace  should  see  the  weal- 
thier classes  armed  against  them,  master  against  man,  broadcloih 
against  fustian,  the  ten-pounders  against  the  unrepresented? 
Could  any  one  have  thought  it  possible  that  men  who  had  been 
employed  so  many  years  in  the  attempt,  or  pretended  attempt,  to 
close  the  long  and  harrowing  series  of  retaliation  in  Ireland  and 
in  Spain,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  know  how  hard  a  thing  it 
is  to  stay,  when  once  begun,  should  wantonly  originate  a  like 
series,  open  the  detestable  fountain  of  a  like  river  of  blood  ia 
this  hitherto  bloodless  country  !  Let  us  consider  what  has  actually 
been  done  in  many  of  our  manufacturing  towns  and  districCi. 
A  magazine  of  arms  has  been  procured,  and  is  now  in  constant 
readiness  to  be  employed  against  the  operatives  by  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  such  resident  householders  as  the  mayor  or  the 
magistrates  feel  most  confidence  in.  Can  any  one  suppose  that 
the  operatives  will  suffer  the  balance  of  preparation  to  be  against 
them  in  this  respect,  especially  when  we  remember  f£;A«re  in  Eng- 
land  arms  are  made,  and  who  the  persons  are  that  make  them?* 
By  the  bye,  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  various  depots  of 
arms  about  the  country  were  transferred  for  safety  to  the  Tower. 
Those  provincial  depots  were  under  the  care  of  small  detach- 
ihents  of  the  regulars.  Is  the  country  in  a  less  excited  state 
now  than  it  was  then  i  Are  the  malcontents  fewer  or  less  to  be 
dreaded,  or  less  disposed  to  such  a  precious  capture;  or  the  ens- 
tody  of  these  new  magazines,  viz.  the  fidelity,  courage,  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  new  civic  magistrates,  more  to  be  depended  on?t 

*  The  following  retolotion  paaiecl  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convenlionitu  ia  a  vcrj  fur 
tatire  on  the  project  we  are  canvassing^  and  in  our  opinion  speaks  favoorabljr  ibr  Uk 
good  humour  of  these  wrong«headcd  people : — 

"  That  ihe  National  Convention,  being  an  association  for  the  protectioo  of  Hie  aai 
property,  deems  It  its  duty  to  apply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  according  to  bb  nodfioi- 
tion,  for  the  necessary  sum  for  providing  1,250,000  stand  of  arms,  with  comnuasttis^ 
ammunition,  &c.,  suitable  to  the  emergency." 

f  Ttie  new  corporations  certainly  have  shown  but  little  of  that  ability  to  stand  **  the 
pressure  from  without,"  which  is  found  so  necessary  to  men  in  office,  and  whidi  lihe 
old  corporations  for  centuries  possessed  so  thoroughly  that  nobody  gave  tbcm  cf«£t 
for  it :  just  as  Atlas  bears  the  world  so  easily  on  bis  shoulders  that  nobody  thinks  is 
can  be  much  of  u  burden  to  hiro.  Mr.  Scholcfield,  the  first  mayor  of  Birminghaa, 
has  just  offered  a  sad  illustration  of  tlie  truth  that  successful  agitators  are  apt  to  ton 
out  indifferent  rulers,  and  speechniakers  are  seldom  practical  men.  On  the  «*^^frr 
we  refer  to  he  has  exhibited  considerably  more  of  that  subtJety  which  shines  in  3ig»> 
roent,  than  of  the  sound  discretion  whose  proper  sphere  is  action.  We  know  ast 
whether  our  readers  arc  likely  to  have  seen  his  letter  to  the  Home  Office,  viodkMiBg 
bis  rather  extraordinary  behaviour.  It  is  too  long  to  insert  here,  but  the  foUoivis^  ait 
the  chief  topics  of  his  defence.  1st,  That  he  had  not  given  to  tlie  snperintendcstf  «f 
the  London  police  the  alleged  instructions  to  do  notliing  without  orders  from  the 
magistrates,    tndly.  That  though  he  did  give  these  instructions  to  the  so 
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But  to  proceed, — parties  of  "  principal  inhabitants*'  are  being 
drilled  under  written  orders  from  the  mayors,  and  in  one  town, 
Bamsley,  we  believe,  have  been  actually  informed  against  for  in- 
fringement of  the  act.  Who  can  doubt,  that  if  one  side  drills, 
the  other  will  also,  and  ten  times  the  more  for  having  the  ex- 
ample set  them?  Before  long,  blood  will  be  shed  in  our 
streets.  Shocking  though  it  be,  we  really  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  peace  of  the  country  that  it  should  be  the  blood  of 
those  who  were  the  first  openly  to  arm  and  to  drill,  viz.  the 
^'  Armed  Associations."  If  any  of  the  Chartists  fall  by  their  pis- 
tols and  cutlasses,  we  predict  a  melancholy  series,  whose  infi- 
nitely increasing  terms  it  will  take  all  the  clerks  in  the  Home 
Department  and  Treasury  besides  to  calculate.  And  when  the 
future  poet  asks  (nV  r  itp  a-^e  iwv  x.t.X.)  Who  set  them  first 
together  by  the  ears  ?  the  answer  will  be.  Lord  John  Russell. 
A  pretty  employment,  forsooth,  for  a  peacemaking  home  secre- 
tary, a  man  of  foolscap  and  red  tape,  to  be  sowing  dragon's  teeth 
in  the  streets  of  our  cities !  A  most  suitable  termination,  truly, 
of  those  fatal  concessions  began  ten  years  ago  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  civil  war  in  Ireland  ! 

A  due  regard  to  the  infinite  preciousness  of  life  compared  with 
property  seems  to  require  that  the  means  in  ordinary  use  to  pro- 
tect the  letter  shall  not  endanger  the  former,  even  though  it  be 
the  life  of  the  aggressor.  This  principle  has  been  lately  recog- 
nized in  many  important  instances.  It  is  no  longer  considered 
right  to  award  the  extreme  punishment  of  death  in  cases  where 
it  is  not  warranted  by  divine  authority,  or  on  such  secular  grounds 
as  the  frequency  or  the  facility  of  the  offence.  We  no  longer 
sacrifice  our  fellow-creatures  for  the  preservation  of  commercial 
credit,  or  set  them  against  horses  and  sheep,  or  shoot  them  down, 
and  mangle  them  in  traps,  like  vermin,  for  the  sake  of  pheasants 
and  hares.  Of  course  such  offences  against  property  as  directly 
involve  the  probable  destruction  of  life,  partake  of  the  character 
of  murder ;  we  may  therefore  both  punish  them  with  death,  and 
provide  against  them  with  means  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
offender.     Now  we  maintain,  that  our  manufacturing  populace, 

-the  latter,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  ongbt  not  to  have  obeyed  them.  Srdlj, 
That  though  he  had  not  given  the  superintendent  those  instructions,  still,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  police  were  quite  right  in  not  interfering  witli  the  mob,  as  it  was 
much  too  strong  for  them. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  famous  American  defence.  A  roan  charged  his  neighbour 
with  returning  spoilt  a  kettle  wliich  he  had  lent  him  sound.  On  which  the  said  neigli- 
bour  puts  into  court  the  following  pleas,  leaving  them  to  settle  with  one  another  as 
well  as  they  can.  Ist,  That  the  kettle  was  spoilt  before  he  borrowed  it.  ^ndljr. 
That  it  was  sound  when  he  returned  it.     drdly^  That  the  kettle  had  never  been  lent 

'  to  him  at  ail. 
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though  it  may  on  occasion  be  suddenly  excited  to  outrages  of 
the  latter  class,  viz.  those  directly  against  property,  but  danger* 
ous  also  to  life,  does  nevertheless  ordinarily,  as  a  body,  shnak 
from  personal  violence.  During  the  frequent  general  strikes  of 
late  years,  thousands  have  been  known  to  starve  for  months  oa 
the  wretched  pittances  doled  out  from  the  precarious  funds  of  the 
unionsi  while  the  masters  with  whom  they  were  at  variance  might 
walk  the  streets  at  all  hours  secure  from  either  hurt  or  iosnlt 
The  war  was  carried  on  not  in  the  streets,  but  in  the  coiunms  of 
newspapers*  The  masters  formed  an  array  of  signatures,  and 
kept  up  a  fire  of  manifestos  against  the  operatives,  who,  confix 
ing  their  hostility  to  the  same  weapons,  suffered  themselves  at 
last  to  be  beaten  by  the  arguments,  or  starved  out  by  tbe  pa- 
tience, of  the  enemy.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  now  so  modi 
as  pretended  that  any  man's  life  is  in  danger.  Whatever  one  or 
two  Chartist  leaders  may  say,  or  intend,  whom,  by  the  bje,  a  tern 
months'  reflection  at  the  tread  wheel  would  soon  bring  to  tlieir 
senses,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  populace  think  of  arras,  except 
as  means  of  securing  from  interruption  their  fancied  liberty  of 
public  meetings.  It  appears  then  unwise  and  unchristian  to  nse 
against  them  means  of  defence  more  dangerous  and  destmctive 
than  the  occasion  requires.  We  do  not  feel  our  lives  to  be 
really  menaced,  therefore  we  have  no  legitimate  call  to  menace 
the  lives  of  our  assailants^  Here  is  no  public  enemy,  but  a  rabble 
of  deluded  men  quarrelling  with  the  existing  arrangements  of 
wealth  and  political  privileges.  They  are,  it  is  true«  prepared  to 
deal  rather  recklessly  with  *'  vested  interests,"  as  it  is  the  fashkn 
now  to  call  our  houses  and  our  fields,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  wild 
schemes ;  and  we  admit,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  they  bad  their 
way  one  month,  our  lives  would  not  be  worth  another  month's 
purchase.  Still  they  are  not  as  yet  seeking  our  lives,  and  are  not 
now  in  the  mind  to  take  our  lives  even  if  they  could ;  and  by 
araiing  ourselves  against  them  we  only  make  the  matter  worse* 
we  precipitate  the  quarrel,  we  ripen  hostility,  we  change  die  sub- 
ject from  property  to  life,  and  hasten  things  onward  to  a 
m  which  we  might  wish  our  hearts  out,  and  wish  in  vain,  that 
could  retrace  our  steps  to  where  we  now  stand,  and  had  never 
touched  a  weapon  of  death.  In  the  present  state  of  tbe  case, 
when  our  lives  are  not  in  real  and  imminent  danger,  but  only 
our  property,  it  does  seem,  according  to  the  humane  principle 
now  admitted  into  our  penal  enactments,  that  any  sacrifice  of 
life  by  us  will  hardly  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  murder.  Proiec* 
tive  means  should  be  as  little  destructive  as  possible,  for  even  in 
war  it  is  the  rule  of  civilized  nations  to  hurt  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.    The  **  Armed  Association  for  the  Protsc- 
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tiou  of  life  and  Property/'  if  it  be  brought  into  action,  will 
seem  at  once  to  belie  its  name,  like  that  horrid  little  instrument 
designated  we  suppose,  quad  lucus,  Slc,  a  life-preserver,  but 
which  has  really  much  more  right  to  be  called  a  life  destroyer. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  shall  readily  be  believed,  when 
we  say  that  we  think  the  strong  arm,  or  rather  steel  and  bullet, 
the  very  worst  way  of  extinguishing  popular  disorders,  even  at  the 
best,  ]•  e*  when  conducted  in  the  most  expert,  merciful  and  palat- 
able manner,  by  regular  soldiery :  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb, 
though  it  be  ever  so  unavoidable,  that  circumstance  does  not 
preveot  it  from  being  a  grievous  injury.    It  cannot  but  harden 
and  embitter  the  hearts  of  men.     It  is  dreadful  to  reflect  on  a 
general  order  being  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief  with  regard 
to  oar  fellow  townsmen,  which  one  shudders  to  think  of,  even 
where  Napoleon's  legions  are  the  subject  of  it, — the  order  to  aim  at 
the  middle  of  the  person.    And  yet  that  was  really  a  merciful  and 
necessary  order.     Blank  cartridges  only  encourage  the  mob  to 
further  resistance,  and  make  them  incredulous  of  peril  when  the 
wolf  is  really  come.     Firing  over  the  head  is  a  deliberate  murder 
of  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty.     But  in  whatever  way  it 
comes  to  pass,  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  has  always  been  chiefly  of  this 
character :  women  with  children  in  their  arms,  prentice  lads,  and 
ancoacemed  spectators  have  generally  fallen  instead  of  the  actual 
ringleaders  and  workers  of  sedition,  who  know  better  what  they 
are  about  and  what  turn  things  are  taking,  and  so  are  better  able 
to  dodge  the  military.     Folly  and  idle  curiosity,  or,  at  most,  love 
of  nuschief  has  suffered  instead  of  rebellion.    When  force  however 
must  be  resorted  to,  there  are  many  considerations  in  favour  of 
the  regular  military  over  any  civil  force  which  could  be  devised. 
For  example,  it  does  its  work  well  and  clean  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  by  its  perfect  discipline.     As  the  first,  the  most 
frequent  and  most  obvious  purpose  of  its  existence  is  the  protec- 
tioa  of  the  realm  from  foreign  foes,  it  seems  diverted  from  its  pur- 
pose, and  used  accidentally  and  irregularly  in  domestic  troubles  ;  it 
is  not  therefore,  in  the  very  sight  of  it,  a  memento  and  provocation 
of  internal  disunion.     When  it  is  used  on  such  melancholy  oc- 
casions it  acts  simply  as  preserver  of  the  public  peace,  and  cannot 
be  viewed  in  the  obnoxious  aspect  of  a  vindicator  of  private  inte- 
rest, a   political  or  local   partizan.     The   Home  Secretary  has 
indeed  adduced  many  arguments  against  the  use  of  the  regulars 
for  the  suppression  of  popular  menace  and  outrage,  even  in  the 
case  of  their  mere  presence  being  likely  to  accomplish  tlie  desired 
effect ;  arguments  chiefly  founded  on  the  danger  of  the  soldiers 
falling  into  a  bad  state  of  discipline  by  being  quartered  out  of 
barracks ;  as  if  they  were  ia  book  in  too  handsome  a  binding  to  be 
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ever  read^  or  a  pair  of  scissors  too  highly  polished  to  be  tmsted 
out  of  its  case.  He  has  also  so  far  acted  od  these  reasoiu,  as  to 
refuse  for  months  repeated  applications  for  a  few  soldiers,  fron 
places  H'here  the  Chartists  had  all  that  time  been  makiog  and  db- 
tributing  arms,  and  openly  designing  against  the  peace  of  the 
realm,  where  also  the  civil  power  was  from  circumstances  maai* 
festly  and  confessedly  inadequate  to  their  suppression.  Bat  tf 
we  have  intimated  above,  we  believe  his  lordship  is  determined 
to  create  an  apparent  necessity  and  a  general  call  for  a  natiomi 
guard. 

Delightful  residence  will  England  be,  should  that  fair  TisioD  of 
a  national  guard  be  ever  realized !  Most  secure  keeping,  most 
shady  protection,  most  delicious  pasture,  and  refreshing  waten 
will  the  Church  enjoy  under  the  wise  controul  and  delicate  atteo* 
tion  of  a  commonalty  in  arms !  With  citizen  soldiers  for  ha 
guardian  angels  what  new  and  untried  paths  of  blessedness  ma? 
she  not  essay !  Once  in  the  year  throughout  the  land  the  enlight- 
ened ten  pound  householders  will  hold  their  solemn  comitia,  in 
many  a  sacred  field  of  Mars ;  and  summoned  by  turns  to  the  mystic 
box  will  tender  there,  with  a  wise  secrecy  and  silent  gravity,  their 
well  weighed  and  unbiassed  suffrages.  There  will  they  fiU  op 
alike  the  ranks  of  the  national  assemblies,  the  municipal  coundl^ 
the  civic  guard ; — perhaps  also  the  congregations  of  the  saints. 
Little  need  then  will  there  be  of  that  old  jealousy  which  banishes 
the  soldiers  from  the  very  sight  and  sound  of  a  free  election,  for 
the  people  then,  like  the  barons  of  Runnymede,  will  frequent  the 
national  assemblies,  themselves  in  armed  array.  They  will  elect 
at  once  their  representatives,  their  mayor  and  the  military  com- 
mandant ;  unless  indeed  to  procure  a  perfect  unison  between  the 
will  and  the  power  of  the  people,  these  two  last  shall  be  one. 
For  surely  the  man  of  liberal  views,  the  object  of  a  free  city's 
choice,  must  needs,  like  the  sapiens  of  our  ancient  sect,  be  not  only 
philosopher,  and  king,  and  wise,  and  brave,  but  a  good  general 
also.  At  one  time  he  will  impartially  poise  the  balance  of  equity, 
at  another,  like  the  virtuous  Camillus,  he  will  throw  the  swoni 
into  the  scale.  For  a  year  he  will  reign  the  firm  and  caotioos 
^olus  of  the  popular  breezes  which  have  buoyed  him  up  to  his 
brief  elevation.  J  ustice  and  freedom  will  then  be  unfettered,  for 
they  will  be  identical  with  power.  All  will  then  be  harmony,  for 
when  there  are  not  two  wills,  there  are  no  grievances,  no  collisions, 
if  any  remnants  of  obsolete  prejudice  still  remain,  and  jar  with 
envious  discord  freedom's  ear,  a  mild  yet  vigorous  magistracy  will 
know  when  to  tolerate  and  when  to  suppress ;  when  with  con- 
descending grace  to  hold  the  aegis  of  the  state  between  the  malig- 
nant traitors  to  the  people's  sovereign ty,  and  the  justly  offendoi 
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citizens^  and  when  to  leave  to  their  deserved  fate  and  to  a  people's 
fury^  men^  who  by  ostentatiously  obtruding  their  exploded  follies, 
dare  to  insult  the  understanding,  and  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
an  enlightened  age. 

If  that  portion  of  the  community^  whose  virtue  and  the  rent  of 
their  houses  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
should  still  continue  to  harass  the  legislature,  as  they  do  now« 
with  tumultuous  assemblage  and  words  of  complaint,  the  civic 
guards  throughout  the  kingdom  happily  uniting  in  their  ranks 
both  the  political  wisdom  and  the  arms,  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical  force,  of  cities,  will  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  voice  of 
remonstrance,  and  deliberately  decide  with  judgments  that  cannot 
be  contravened,  whether  it  shall  be  their's  to  fraternize  with  a 
constitutional  ruler  or  the  unconstitutionally  oppressed.     Such  a 
power  will  be  the  best  security  to  the  people  against  official  cor- 
ruption or  violence;  and  in  cases  of  undoubted  delinquency  it 
will  know  when  it  is  advisable  to  expedite  the  tardy  course  of  na- 
tional justice,  and  anticipate  the  precarious  results  of  formal  tri- 
bunals, by  opening  the  prison  doors  and  delivering  up  to  the  hands 
of  the  public  avenger  such  wretched  men,  as  may  either  have 
tyrannized  over  the  weakness,  or  abused  the  confidence^  of  the 
people. 

Ample  return  will  that  people  render  for  the  power  entrusted 
to  them,  and  amply  will  it  fructify  in  their  hands !  They  will  learn 
to  regard  their  rulers  with  a  filial  affection  untainted  with  slavish 
fear ;  they  will  no  longer  watch  with  anxious  jealousy  the  progress 
of  legislation  which  they  will  be  able  at  their  pleasure  to  controul 
or  undo ;  they  will  no  longer  occupy  the  ears  of  statesmen  with 
importunate  petitions  for  what  they  can  take  without  asking. 
£very  city  and  borough  in  the  realm  will  then  become  an  assem- 
bly of  statesmen,  a  school  of  arms,  a  deposit  of  power,  wherein 
the  citizen  may  learn  to  advise,  to  govern,  and  to  defend  his  coun- 
try; and  from  which,  in  the  hour  of  national  weakness  or  error, 
the  needful  supplies  of  strength  and  wisdom  will  be  generously 
offered,  and,  doubtless,  promptly  received* 
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2.  Brief  Memoirs  of  Nicolas  Ferrar,  MnJ,,  Founder  of  a 
Protestant  Religious  Establishment ;  chiefly  collected  from  a 
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We  do  not  intend  here  to  make  any  formal  examination  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  work,  though  the  first  part  of  it  figures  in  the  beading 
of  the  article.  It  is  not  yet  finished;  and  we  are  not  sure  w&ert 
it  will  endy  and  what  turns  and  windings  it  will  pursue  mean- 
while. We  see  many  marks  of  inconsistency  in  him  already,  as 
might  be  expected  in  one  who  is  rather  writing  against  somethoDg 
which  he  dislikes  than  possessed  of  any  particular  liking  for  any 
thing  very  definite  instead  of  it.  His  second  fasciculus  has  ia 
some  points  contradicted  his  first ;  and  his  first  contradicts  itself. 
He  may  be  considered  then  at  present  under  a  course  of  self-re- 
futation ;  and  perhaps  like  some  wonderful  performers  in  a  less 
dignified  line,  he  may  finish  his  exhibition  by  eating  up  him- 
self, and  save  us  the  trouble  of  undertaking  him.  At  first  we 
had  proposed  to  leave  him  for  the  present  to  his  own  tender 
mercies,  and  wished  him  no  worse  enemy  than  himself.  We  con- 
sider we  understand  his  position  in  the  controversy  perfectly 
well ;  he  has  come  to  the  light  of  day  in  his  own  time,  as  leaves 
in  the  spring ;  and  in  his  own  time  he  will  become  sear,  crumple 
up  and  drift,  as  other  great  theologians,  who  for  a  while  have 
been  in  request  during  the  pending  controversy.  We  had  in- 
tended then  to  reserve  him ;  but  being  not  quite  sure  he  will 
keepf  we  shall  say  just  a  very  little  now  upon  his  first  part,  and 
that  because  it  was  our  intention  otherwise  to  notice  a  composi- 
tion, the  subject  of  which  is  closely  connected  with  what  he  has 
selected  for  his  special  animadversion  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers. 

The  life  of  Nicolas  Ferrar  attracts  us,  by  all  the  eloquence  oi 
facts,  to  certain  saintly  principles  and  practices,  from  which  Mr. 
Taylor  would  fain  frighten  us,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  words. 
The  latter  gentleman  indeed  is  an  alarmist  of  the  first  water;  nor 
does  he  diminish  his  claims  to  be  considered  so,  because  he  writes 
in  a  professedly  candid  tone,  and  with  sufficient  freedom  from 
the  alarm  he  seeks  to  inspire  to  be  able  to  cultivate  the  graces 
of  style.  He  does,  undoubtedly,  evidence  considerable  talent  all 
through  his  work ;  what,  indeed,  but  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  a  desire,  like  Milo,  of  showing  it,  could  have  induced  him 
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to  undertake  any  thing  so  difficult  as  the  particular  thesis  in 
which  he  has  indulged  in  his  first  number  i  Any  candid  person, 
on  bearing  what  it  is,  will  feel  at  once  that  victory^  under  such 
circumstances,  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  great  general.  On 
such  a  field  of  battle  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  fought ;  it  is  a  great 
diing  to  have  retreated  safely.  It  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  even  to 
have  hit  upon  such  a  position,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  Protestant; 
for  we  believe  it  is  not  new  ground  to  Romanists.  This  ground 
is  DO  other  than  this,  that  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  during  what  are  sometimes,  called  the  dark  ages  and 
downwards,  is,  in  what  the  writer  considers  its  essential  characters, 
an  tngi^ravement  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  Primitive  Church ; 
not  meaning  thereby  the  Church  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries, 
but  of  the  age  of  Ignatius  and  Cyprian.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
thought  to  misrepresent,  which  certainly  will  be  our  lot,  if  we  do 
not  forthwith  back  up  this  statement  with  some  quotations  from 
the  author ;  which  shall  now  be  done. 

*'  What^  then,  I  am  peculiarly  desirous  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
is  the  fact  that^  instead  of  a  regular  and  slow  development  of  error,  there 
was  a  very  early  expansion  of  fedse  and  pernicious  notions,  in  their  ma- 
ture proportions^  and  these  attended  by  some  of  their  worst  fruits.  This, 
then,  is  the  very  point  and  binge  of  our  argument ;  and  in  making  good 
the  weighty  aU^tion^  I  shall  use  not  only  all  requisite  diligence  of 
lesearch^  but,  as  I  trust,  a  strict  and  conscientious  impartiality.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  later  writers  express  themselves  in  more  fulsome  terms, 
or  in  worse  taste  than  the  earlier,  and  it  may  be  that  the  popes  and 
saints  of  the  middle  ages  exhibit  less  acquaintance  with  the  classic  mo- 
dels of  style  than  was  the  boast  of  the  well-taught  doctors  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries ;  but  in  the  substance  of  their  religious  system, 
and  in  extent  of  moral  obUqtdty,  they  do  not,  I  venture  to  say,  a  whit 
surpass  tbem.'^p.  6^. 

'*  This,  then,  is  the  gist  of  our  present  argument — that  there  is  ab- 
nhUeiy  nothing  in  the  ripe  popery  of  the  times  of  Saint  Dominic,  (cer- 
tain elaborate  modes  of  proceeding  excepted,)  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  times  of  Cyprian  or  of  Tertnllian." — p.  71. 

''  There  is  no  degradation  of  the  intellect,  no  bondage  of  the  moral  sea- 
iimentSf  no  fatal  sxistitution  rf  forms  for  realities;  there  is  no  in^able 
drioeUxng  belonging  to  the  middle  age  monkery,  that  may  not  be  matched^ 
to  the  fall,  in  the  monkery  of  the  bright  times  of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine.** — p.  99. 

"  I  would  be  bold  to  express  my  belief  that,  if  we  exclude  certain 
crazed  fanatics  of  our  times,  the  least  esteemed  community  of  orthodox 
Christians  among  us,  whichever  that  may  be,  if  taken  in  the  mass,  and 
fairly  measured  against  the  Church  Catholic  of  the  first  two  centuries, 
would  outweigh  it  dedaoely  in  each  of  these  qualities  $  I  mean,  in  Chris-' 
Han  wisdom,  in  common  diicretionj  in  purity  of  manners,  and  in  purity  of 
creed*    Nay,  I  am  strongly  templed  to  thiak  that,  if  our  Oxford  divines 
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themselves could  bot  be  bliodfolded asd  wiere  Mif 

set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  pristine  Cbarch  at  Caribage,  or  at  Alex- 
andria, at  Rome,  or  at  Antiocb,  they  would  be  fain  to  msi^e  their  eKi^ 
with  all  possible  celerity  towards  their  own  times  and  cooDtiy.*'— 
p.  117- 

Such  18  the  wonderful  language  of  a  Protestant  writer,  not  a 
Romanist,  not  a  Unitarian.     Let  as  hear  him  once  more. 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  it  were^  on  the  whole,  better  for  a  community 
to  submit  itself,  without  conditions,  to  the  well  known  tridentine  popeij, 
than  to  take  up  the  Christianity  of  Ambrose,  Basil,  Gregory  Nyvea^ 
Cbrysostom^  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Personally  I  would  rather  be  t 
Christian  after  the  fashion  of  Pascal  and  Arnold,  than  after  that  d 
Cyprian  or  Macarius ;  but  how  much  rather  titter  that  of  wr  awn  Proteh 
tant  worthies" — p.  126. 

The  last  clause,  which  we  have  put  in  italics,  we  consider  to 
have  been  an  after-thought,  and  doubtless  in  the  MS.  was  inter- 
lined. Bating  the  salvo  it  contains,  the  idea  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage seems  better  expressed  in  the  following  statement  of  one  of 
the  Tridentine  Fathers  themselves.  *'  To  speak  candidly,"  says 
he,  in  a  well  known  passage,  **  I  had  rather  trust  one  pope  in 
matters  touching  the  mysteries  of  faith,  than  a  thousand  Augos- 
tines,  Jeromes,  or  Gregories." 

We  shall  not  do  full  justice  to  the  qualities  of  mind,  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  evidence  in  the  author  under  review,  if  we  do 
not  advert  to  another  and  somewhat  different  exhibition  of  them, 
whiph  he  makes  in  the  course  of  a  dedication  and  some  prefatory 
remarks.  He  there  intimates  as  clearly  as  modesty  will  permit 
his  own  special  fitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He  en- 
larges upon  its  difficulties,  observing  not  only  that  no  one  has 
hitherto  successfully  opposed  certain  '*  formidable,  accomplished, 
and  flushed  antagonists/'  but  that  no  one  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
do  sO|  present  company  of  course  being  always  excepted.  He 
is  evidently  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  of  enlarged  and  liberd 
notions,  fettered  by  no  prejudices,  intimately  acquainted  witk 
the  bearings  of  the  question,  and  taking  a  deep  philosophical 
view  of  the  course  and  issue  of  the  present  controversy.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  it;  and,  in  consequence,  he  does  not 
shrink  from  attempting  what  others  have  failed  in.  It  might 
indeed  be  pardoned,  if,  in  embarking  in  such  a  perilous  contro- 
versy, he  desired  to  engage  on  his  side  all  the  aid  he  could,  or  at 
any  rate  to  sink  minor  differences  and  propitiate  the  sympathies 
of  others  to  judge  favourably  of  his  own  essay.  By  no  means.  He 
disdains  any  such  pusillanimous  compromise.  He  will  do  it  all 
by  himself;  nor  only  so,  but  he  fairly  acquaints  others,  of  what- 
ever religious  party,  what  poor  creatures  they  are,  and  how  kh 
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competent  in  such  matters.  The  staunch  Church  of  England- 
men,  \vho  admire  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Reformation,  for 
going  as  far  as  they  did,  and  no  further,  cannot,  he  considers, 
stand  their  ground,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  in  consistency  to  go 
''  the  whole  hog"  with  the  Oxford  writers  in  their  veneration  for 
the  Primitive  Church.  Much  less  can  another  division  of  the 
old  high  Church  party,  whom  he  at  once  dismisses  as  mere  Eras- 
tian  establishment  men.  Neither  are  the  so-called  Evangelicals 
in  better  case,  of  whom  indeed  he  speaks  with  a  kind  of  sly  com- 
passion. Indeed  he  warns  them  against  entering  into  close  con- 
troversy concerning  externals  in  church  authority,  lest  they  be 
driven  back  unawares  upon  ^'  the  dead  levels  of  political  expe- 
diency, or  the  swamps  of  dissent;"  it  being  only  a  happy  delu- 
sion, which  blinds  them  to  the  fact,  that  they  hold  opinions  fo- 
reign to  their  principles  and  discipline  of  their  church.  Lastly, 
the  Dissenters  are  in  his  judgment  quite  hors  de  conibat,^s  being  far 
too  ignorant  to  enter  upon  it  hopefully.  What  then  is  left  for 
the  world  but  the  appearance  of  a  Deus  ^  machin^,  or  a  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer? 

That  there  may  be  no  chance  of  his  being  interfered  with  in 
his  great  work,  our  author  adds  a  word  of  advice  to  these  respec- 
tive parties,  assuring  them  of  their  extraordinary  shallowness,  and 
of  the  absurd  figure  they  will  one  and  all  present,  should  they 
venture  within  the  lines  of  controversy.  And  thus  having  rid 
himself  of  rivals,  he  sets  to  work  in  earnest  himself. 

Now  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  far  more  careful  to 
be  rid  of  friends  than  to  secure  a  foe,  which  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite when  a  man  is  determined  to  fight.  It  is  a  question  whether 
he  is  not  even  supporting  the  Oxford  writers  in  one  chief  point  in 
which  he  thinks  he  is  overwhelming  them.  What  he  maintains, 
we  conceive,  is,  that  as  the  Church  was  after  Constantine,  such  in 
substance  it  was  from  the  first;  that  we  cannot  take  a  period  in 
history  so  early  as  not  to  ^ud  what  are  commonly  considered  the 
peculiarities  of  later  times.  Now  this  surely  is  just  what  writers 
of  the  Oxford  school  have  distinctly  asserted  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  him  lying  in  this,  not  whether  the  early  and  later 
times  have  substantially  agreed  in  doctrine,  but  whether  that  sub- 
stance is  good  or  bad;  and  again,  whether,  where  earlier  and  later 
disagree,  the  later  have  or  have  not  improved  upon  the  earlier. 
Mr.  Taylor  considers  these  additions  to  be  improvements ;  the 
Oxford  writers  consider  them  corruptions ;  but  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  two  systems,  at  least  some  of  them,  distinctly 
maintain.  We  refer  chiefly  to  a  writer  in  the  British  Magazine, 
undoubtedly  of  their  way  of  thinking,  who,  in  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  Church  of  the  Fathers^  uses  language  which  it  is  worth 
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■while  quoting : — ''  If/'  be  says,  ''  the  Church  system  be  nol 
apostohc,  it  must,  some  Ume  or  otber^  ha?e  been  introdnoed; 
and  then  comes  the  question,  when?  We  maintain,  that  the 
known  circumstances  of  the  previous  history  are  such  as  U 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  time  being  assigned,  ever  w  dim 
upon  the  Apostks,  at  which  it  did  not  exist.  Not  only  cannot  i 
time  be  shown  when  the  free-and-easy  system  now  in  fashioa 
did  generally  exist,  but  no  time  can  be  shown  in  which  there  is  not 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  system." — BrU.  Mag. 
voLx.  p.  282.  And  what  the  writer  includes  in  the  Choidi 
system  is  quite  plain  a  little  further  on.  Speaking  of  Origen  as 
persecuted  in  his  day  by  his  bishop,  and  condemned  as  heterodoi 
afterwards,  he  says,  '^here  is  a  man  who  was  persecuted  by  Ub 
bishop,  and  driven  out  of  bis  country ;  and  whose  name  after  kii 
death  has  been  dishonourably  mentioned  both  by  councils  aad 
fathers.  He  surely  was  not  in  the  episcopal  conspiracy  at  least; 
and  perchance  may  give  the  Latitudmarian,  the  Anabaptist,  the 
Erastian,  and  the  Utilitarian  some  countenance^  Far  from  it; 
he  is  as  high  and  as  keen,  as  removed  from  softness  and  mawktaii- 
ness,  as  ascetic  and  as  reverential,  as  any  bishop  among  theoL 
He  is  as  superstitiouSf  as  men  now  talk,  hs  fanatical,  Ksfannal,  ss 
Athanasius  or  Augustine"  The  more  clearly  then  Mr.  Taylor 
proves  a  substantial  agreement  in  doctrine  between  the  respective 
ages  of  Ignatius,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Pope  Gregory,  Hildebrand, 
and  Bernard,  the  better  he  seems  likely  to  please  such  writen 
as  this;  and  if  he  is  eager  for  controversy  with  them,  it  is  a  pitj 
he  has  not  taken  the  other  side.  As  it  is,  however,  he  comes 
into  direct  collision  with  Mr.  Faber  and  other  respected  dmna 
of  a  different  school,  who  draw  a  line  between  the  creeds  of  the 
second  and  fifth  centuries ;  and  doubtless  he  will  have  cause  to 
repent  his  temerity. 

We  will  notice  in  passing  another  mistake  committed  by  oar 
author,  if  he  wanted  to  reach  the  parties  at  whom  he  aims. 
In  order  to  disparage  the  ancient  system  of  doctrine  and  ordi- 
nance, he  attempts  to  depreciate  the  character  of  certain  ancieat 
writers.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  on  wbid 
his  opponents  have  insisted  it  is  this  :  that  they  did  not  rest  their 
cause  on  individuals,  however  eminent,  and  had  no  need  to  do 
so ;  that  Catholicism  was  an  historical ybc^,  like  any  other  hislK>- 
rical  fact,  not  a  creed  such  as  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic,  or%i- 
nating  in  this  or  that  teacher,  or  in  any  conspiracy  of  tea<:lMnb 
If  our  author  wished  really  to  engage  with  them,  he  ought  to 
have  joined  issue  on  this  point ;  and  before  writing  against  the 
Fathers,   to  have  shown,  what  many  others  have  asserted,  but 
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which  be  is  too  sharp-sighted  to  undertake^  that  the  Catholic 
system  was  a  gradual  corruption  through  the  Fathers. 

And  now  as  to  his  attack  on  the  Fathers  itself.    The  point 
be  has  selected  is  the  view  entertained  in  the  early  Church  re* 
specting  celibacy,  as  being  in  itself,  when  religiously  used^  a 
bjgher  state  of  life  than  the  married  state ;  and  this  as  regards 
Christians  in  general,  not  concerning  the  clergy  in  particular. 
The  evil  of  this  doctrine  having  been  made  apparent,  next  he 
would  maintain,  that  from  the  very  earliest  times,  indeed  from 
the  very  age  of  the  Apostles,  '*  The  notions  and  practices  con* 
nected   with  the  superlative  merit  of  religious  celibacy,  were 
at  once  the  causes  and  the  e£fects  of  errors  in  theology,  of  per- 
verted moral  sentiments,  of  superstitious  usages,  of  hierarchical 
usurpations  : "  and  that  the  attendant  abuses  of  this  system  were 
nearly  or  quite  as  flagrant  in  early  as  in  later  times.    The  line 
of  argument  which  he  pursues  is  this.     He  quotes  passages  in 
which  the  honour  of  celibacy  is  glowingly  declared,  and  rules 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  persons  devoted  to  it,  in  their  con- 
duct in  the  plain  practical  matters  of  dress,  conversation,  places 
of  resort,  and  the  like.   He  also  quotes  passages  reprehensive,  in 
very  strong  terms,  of  irregularities  in  these  particulars  in  the  case 
of  parties  so  circumstanced.  It  would  seem  too,  that  in  some  cases 
the  most  serious  guilt  was  incurred  by  these  persons ;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  author  of  Ancient  Christianity  appears  to  argue,  it 
was  quite  common  among  them.     However,  not  to  insist  upon 
minor  defects  of  reasoning,  an  argument  is  raised  upon  the  fore- 
;oing  foundation,  in  substance  something  like  the  following. 
~^he  most  ancient  Christian  writers  are  clear  in  their  praise  of 
celibacy  above  the  married  state — persons  endeavouring  to  keep 
themselves  in  this  estate  fell,  nevertheless,  into  grievous  sins  con- 
trary to  their  profession ;  therefore  those  sins  were  caused  by 
that  opinion.    Let  us  illustrate  this  reasoning.    The  command- 
ment says, — Thou  shalt  not  steal :  many  persons,  under  vow  too, 
to  keep  that  commandment,  nevertheless  break  it,  therefore  the 
command  is  to  be  blamed  as  the  cause  of  their  sin.    St.  Paul 
puts  the  matter  in  a  different  point  of  view :   "  Is  the  law  sin  ?  " 
he  says,  *'  Was  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me  ?*— God 
forbid."    Yet  he  grants,  "  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law." 
Or  to  take  a  case  exactly  apposite  concerning  another  **  counsel 
of  perfection,"  not  binding,  but  yet  recommended  by  apostolic 
practice.     St.  Barnabas  and  others  placed  the  whole  of  their 
private  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Apostles.    To  emulate  the 
honour  of  their  self-denying  charity,  and  to  gain  credit  for  what 
in  their  hearts  they  did  not  purpose,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  made 
a  false  pretence  of  so  devoting  their  property.    Therefore  the 
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example  of  St.  Barnabas  and  others  was  the  cause  of  the  great 
sin  of  their  brethren. 

Another  equally  felicitous  mode  of  drawing  conclusioiis,  od 
which  great  stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  the  following.  Pas- 
sages are  quoted,  in  which  persons,  resolved  to  abide  id  the  ceti- 
bate,  are  cautioned  about  love  of  dress,  against  entering  gaj 
society,  and  taking  part  in  light  conversations.  From  these  it  is 
inferred,  what  bad  sort  of  people,  how  inclined  to  break  loose, 
must  they  have  been  who  needed  to  be  seriously  and  eamesd}* 
warned  on  such  points.*  For  instance,  what  very  ill  disposed 
people  the  Ephesian  Christians  mnst  have  been,  since  St.  Pad 
warns  them  as  he  does  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifth  chapters ;  what  bad  bishops  roust  have  been  in  St 
Paul's  day,  considering  his  twice  repeated  injunction,  diat  a 
bishop  should  be  not  "  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  gj^cn  to 
filthy  lucre ! ''  The  Apostle  is  actually  obliged  to  charge  Timotbj 
not  to  elect  a  drunkard,  a  brawler,  or  covetous  person  to  the 
office ;  which  he  would  never  have  done  had  he  not  observed  in- 
stances of  the  kind  among  his  brethren,  or  at  any  rate  a  strong 
inclination  to  them. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  an  open  undisguised  plainness,  a  seaidi- 
ing  truth  and  severity,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  upon  A 
points  of  morals,  which  does  offend  readers ;  and  which  requires 
some  painful  reflection  and  self-humiliation  rightly  to  understand 
and  apply.  At  first  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  more 
refined  and  pure  than  they  were,  afterwards  we  may  come 
to  see,  that  what  crossed  us  as  tokens  of  greater  refinement 
and  purity  in  our  age,  are  in  truth  symptoms  of  the  very  opposite 
character  of  mind.  Surely  it  might  be  well  had  we  a  Cyprian  ia 
our  age  to  write  a  tract  ^*  de  habitu  virginum.*'  Look  into  one 
of  the  modem  novels  which  are  praised  for  the  just  notion  the; 
give  of  fashionable  society,  its  words  and  ways,  and  will  it  be 
affirmed  that  such  words  and  ways  are  suitable  for  maidens  to 
have  part  in  ?  Or  look  into  a  modern  ball  room,  and  what  ca»» 
did  person  will  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  dress  of  those 
who  give  it  its  brilliancy  and  life  unbecoming  Christian  maiden^ 
no  desire  of  admiration  in  drawing  the  eyes  of  men,  unbecoming 
in  itself,  more  unbecoming  still  in  the  means  employed  ?  ''It 
seems,"  says  the  excellent  Hammond,  ''a  piece  of  Christiaa 
chastity  there  is  required  of  women  in  this  kind,  that  ia  not 
generally  thought  of/'  And  if  this  is  so  in  general,  how  much 
more  does  it  become  a  duty  in  those  who  purpose  in  their  oini 
minds  to  continue  single,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  in  that  state 
better  serve  God,  and  please  Him  more  ? 

•  Vid€  p.  76, 80. 
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The  auUior  of  Ancient  Cbristiauity>  however,  seems  to  think 
that  persons  pan  be  chaste  and  pure  without  vigilance  and  effort ; 
and  that  the  primitive  Christians  evidently  were  impure,  because 
chey  took  prepautions  against  impurity.  Religious  obedience  can 
only  be  learnt  by  little  things :  practical  precepts  must  descend  to 
details ;  yet  the  writer  in  question  can  bear  to  be  ironical  and 
jocose  upon  the  Fathers,  because  they  used  "  plainness  of 
speech/'  like  men  in  earnest,  and  he  thinks  he  better  respects 
'*  every  pure  qnd  manly  feeling  which  shall  belong  to  one  who  is 
himself  a  husband  and  a  father/'  by  talking  in  a  light  way  both  of 
criminality  and  of  the  measures  employed  for  preventing  and  for 
punishing  it.  Unchaste  women  he  calls  *'  loose  ladies ; "  a  bishop's 
solemn  trial  of  suspected  parties,  he  calls  "  gaining  warranty  to 
religious  character  from  the  report  of  the  obstetrix;"  (p*  74.) 
JBecause  Christian  writers,  imbued  with  the  Scriptures,  are  led  to 
inculcate  purity  by  the  example  of  St.  Mary,  he  calls  her  **  this 
Cybele  of  the  Fathers/'  (p.  86),  and  describes  one  of  them  as  '^  a 
most  gallant  admirer  of  the  Queeu  of  heaven;"  (p.  85.)  Even 
Gibbon,  amid  his  sneers  against  the  early  Christians,  at  the 
lapses  of  some  through  vain  confidence  of  their  strength,  allows 
the  purity  of  their  lives  in  general ;  but  they  meet  with  less  in- 
dulgence from  the  hands  of  a  professed  brother.  However,  Mr. 
Taylor,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  not  always  reconcilable  with 
himself;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice,  before  we  turn  from 
him,  some  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which  his  flowing  pen  has 
betrayed  him.  In  spite  of  his  bad  opinion  of  the  morals  of  the 
early  Christians,  he  speaks  of  them  in  one  place  as  follows : — 

'*  Our  brethren  of  the  early  Cbnrcb  may  well  cballeoge  our  respect 
as  well  as  affection,  for  theirs  was  the  fervour  of  a  steady  faith  in  things 
anseen  and  eternal  j  theirs  a  meek  patience  and  humility,  under  the 
most  grievous  wrongs ;  theirs  the  courage  to  maintain  a  good  profession 
before  the  frowning  face  of  philosophy,  of  secular  tyranny,  and  of 
splendid  superstition ;  theirs  was  abstractedness  from  the  world,  and  a 
painful  self-denial )  theirs  the  most  arduous  and  costly  labours  of  love ; 
theirs  a  munificence  in  charity  altogether  without  example ;  theirs  was 
a  revei-ent  and  scrupulous  care  for  the  sacred  writings.  •  •  •  •  • 
While  the  near  coming  of  their  Lord  was  firmly  expected,  and  while 
nothing  bad  happened  of  which  He  had  not  given  His  people  an  inti- 
mation, then,  and  during  that  fresh  morning  hour  of  the  Church, 
there  belonged  to  the  followers  of  Christ  generallv,  a  fulness  of  faith 
in  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world,  such  as,  in  later  ages,  has  been 
reached  only  by  a  very  few  eminent  and  meditative  individuals ; — the 
thousands  then  felt  a  persuasion,  which  now  is  felt  only  by  the  two  or 
three.'' 

Now,  who  would  believe  that  men  who  so  lived  up  to  the  pri- 
mitive truth,  which  they  had  received  from  Apostles  and  apostolic 
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men,  should,  nevertheless,  have  drifted  off  from  that  very  tiutii 
without  being  themselves  aware  of  it^  and  without  any  being 
raised  up  by  God's  providence  to  recall  them  from  their  error? 
That  all  at  once  there  started  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  dus 
full  grown  corruption,  which  he  considers  their  notions  to  be  on 
the  subject  of  celibacy  ?   Yet  audi  alteram  partem. 


*'  I  boldly  say,  that  Popery,  foul  as  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  in  the 
mass,  might  yet  fairly  represent  itself  as  a  reform  upon  eariy  Christi- 
anity."—p.  79. 

But  perhaps  our  author  is  here  reprobating  the  primitive  91- 
tern,  and  would  fairly  allow  the  meti  were  much  better  than  their 
system,  and  good  in  spite  of  their  evil  opinions.  Well^  let  us  tiy 
again.  We  have  quoted  successively  page  38  and  page  79»  ^ 
us  see  what  we  find  in  page  60,  half  way  between  the  two. 

*'  If  it  were  allowed,  wbieh  I  think  it  must  be,  that  some  periodi 
have  very  far  excelled  others  in  piet^  and  wisdom,  I  should  still  demv 
io  the  allegatioui  that  the  era  immediately  following  the  death  of  the 
apostles  can  claim  any  such  pre-eminence.  Nay,  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  that  the  general  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  actual  evi- 
dence, is  altogether  of  a  contrary  kmdJ* 

One  more  specimen  and  we  have  done. 

*'  I  shall,  as  I  confidently  hope,  succeed  in  affording  the  most  coo- 
vinciog  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Christian  teachers,  from  the  veryjSrst,'' 
(the  italics  are  his  own)  *'  while  they  held  the  formal  elements  of  tmth, 
or,  as  it  Is  called,  orthodoxy,  grossly  misapprehended  the  genias  and 
purport  of  Christianity  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  misapprehensioe, 
turned  out  of  its  course  every  Christian  institute,  and  ptU  on  afalscfoaBkr 
dation  every  principle  of  virtue;  and  thus  transmuted  the  Christiaii  sys- 
tem into  a  scheme,  which  could  find  no  other  fixed  form  than  that  of  a 
foul  superstition  and  a  lawless  despotism,*'    (P.  123.) 

Are  we  not  Justified  in  the  anticipation  which  we  have  already 
expressed,  that  this  writer  may  in  due  time  finish  his  performance 
by  the  brilliant  feat,  sometimes  advertised  on  the  bills  of  ]es» 
intellectual  artists,  of  swallowing  himself,  and  so  riddiag  us  of 
the  trouble  and  disgust  of  closing  with  him  in  so  odious  a  con- 
troversy ? 

It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  turn  from  him  to  a  work  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  which  affords  a  practical  answer  to  his 
loose  and  vulgar  merriment  on  the  subject  of  virginity,  better 
than  any  of  those  which  logic  or  learning  can  supply.  Thb 
writer  will  find  he  has  arrayed  against  him  not  only  the  whole 
ancient  Church,  but  he  must  also  number  among  his  opponents 
some  of  the  best  and  most  revered  names  in  our  own :  naj,  that 
among  moderns  too  he  must  make  account  to  find  opponests 
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besides  the  Oxford  writers,  whom  he  singles  out — men^  like  the 
editor  of  the  excellent  piece  of  biography  to  which  we  are  about 
to  call  attention,  whom  independent  thought  and  reading  will  not 
suffer  to  acquiesce  in  the  shallow  views  of  these  nineteentb- 
centary  men. 

Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  subject  of  this  little  memoir,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.     He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
lx>ndon  merchant,  and  bom  in  1592.    At  as  early  an  age  as  six, 
not  only  bis  great  talents,  but  his  deep  religious  feelings  became 
very  observable.    Blessed  with  excellent  parents,  particularly  a 
mother  of  rare  understanding  and  piety,  none  of  these  beginnings 
were  let  fall  to  the  ground,  or  wanted  careful  attention.    They 
were  ako  eminently  successful  in  their  choice  of  a  school  for  him ; 
and  in  his  thirteenth  year  his  master,  declaring  him  ^'  more  than 
ripe  for  the  University,"  accompanied  him  to  Cambridge  and 
settled  him  at  Clare  Hall.     In  1610  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
fellow.     So  well  known  were  bis  attainments  and  character  by 
that  time^  that  Dr.  Lindsell,  his  tutor,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  was  wont  to  exclaim  '^  May  God  keep  him  in  his 
right  mind !  for  if  he  should  turn  schismatic  or  heretic,  he  would 
make  work  for  all  the  world.    Such  a  head !  such  power  of  argu- 
ment !  such  a  tongue  I  such  a  pen !  such  a  memory  withal  he  hath, 
with  indefatigable  pains,  that  all  these  joined  together,  I  know 
not  who  would  be  able  to  contend  with  him!"     His  health  at 
this  time  was  so  delicate,  that,  by  advice  of  physicians,  he  was 
recommended  to  travel  abroad,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
bis  life.     He  travelled  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Wherever  he  went  his  active  mind  found  subjects  of  interest  and 
inquiry.     Not  only  such  general  subjects  as  language,  govern- 
ment, manners,  and  the  state  of  religion,  but  the  strength  of  for- 
tresses, magnitude  of  arsenals  and  magazines,  trade,  commerce, 
revenoes,  expense  of  garrisons  and  navies,  system  of  ship-build- 
ing, on   all  these  he   was   curious    in    collecting  information. 
Painters,  weavers,  dyers,  smiths,  and  other  mechanics  were  much 
at  his  lodgings,  and  he  entered  eagerly  into  details  of  their  craft, 
so  completely  did  he  throw  himself  into  all  practical  matters 
of  real  life.     How  thorough  a  man  of  business  he  was  is  shown 
in  the  following  particulars  of  his  life.     His  travels  were  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  news  which  reached  him  in  Spain  of  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  his  father  was  involved.     He 
hastened  home,  and  by  bis  able  management  the  affairs  of  the 
house  were  honourably  and  successfully  arranged.     At  this  time 
also,  through  his  father,  he  became  interested  in  the  affairs  of  a 
company  formed  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia  and  conversion 
of  the  natives.    Many  of  the  nobility  aud  leading  merchants  were 
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promoters  of  this  scheme^  but  the  conduct  of  the  whole  details 
of  the  company's  business  gradually  came  under  Ferrar's  manage- 
ment. He  drew  up  the  letters  of  instruction  for  the  goverument 
and  trade  of  the  colony,  which  having  been  examined  by  the 
Privy  Council,  before  which  certain  accusations  were  laid  avainst 
the  company  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middle- 
sexy  and  other  powerful  persons,  received  the  commendatioo  of 
many  there  **  for  tlieir  soundness  of  matter  with  respect  both  to 
religion  and  policy,  and  for  their  uncommon  elegance  of  lan- 
guage." Even  down  to  the  victualling  and  equipment  of  the 
company's  ships  be  was  manager.  In  the  year  1624^  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  when,  iu  that 
session,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  was  impeached,  Ferrar,  with  Lord 
Cavendish  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  were  ordered  by  the  House  U> 
draw  up  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Ferrar  was  deputed  to  bring  it  in. 
He  used  to  reproach  himself  afterwards  much  for  his  active  part 
in  this  transaction,  as  it  was  known  to  be  against  tlie  wbhes  of 
the  king,  and  because  also  of  some  free  speeches,  made,  as  it  wouki 
seem,  by  him  against  the  will  of  his  prince ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  was  heard  to  say,  stretching  out  his  right  hand,  'vl  would  I 
were  assured  of  the  pardon  of  that  sin,  though  on  the  conditioD 
that  this  hand,  were  cut  off."  Perhaps  this  regret  hastened  a 
resolution  he  had  made  some  time  before.  This  he  executed  in 
the  following  year,  retiring  with  his  mother  and  her  children, 
grand-children,  and  other  near  relations,  to  an  estate  which  she 
had  purchased  at  Little  Gidding,  near  Huntingdon,  and  passing 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  monastic  seclusion,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively given  to  devotional  exercises.  He  began  at  once  with  a 
regular  course,  at  Church  and  in  the  house,  dividing  the  familj 
into  parties  for  the  performance  of  the  domestic  services.  They 
were  in  all  about  forty  persons,  "  of  whom  above  twenty  were 
so  descended  from  Mrs.  Ferrar,  that  they  kneeled  to  her  morning 
and  evening  for  her  blessing.'* 

Mr.  Ferrar  obtained  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
consideration  of  the  plague  still  raging,  to  use  the  Litany  every 
day  in  the  Church ;  and  having  once  introduced  it  he  had  licence 
to  retain  it  after  the  plague.  They  had  three  distinct  daily  ser- 
vices. Besides  this,  each  hour  of  the  day  had  a  certain  propor* 
tion  of  Psalms  allotted  to  be  said  in  it,  by  some  part  or  division 
in  the  family :  so  that  the  whole  Psalter  was  duly  and  devoutly 
said  over  by  them,  verse  by  verse,  interchangeably,  within  the 
compass  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  These  household  services  for 
the  different  hours  were  so  framed  that  the  collect,  the  Psalm, 
the  Gospel  and  all,  lasted  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  sys* 
tem  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1625. 
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A  iittle  before  WhitsuDtide  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Ferrar 
went  to  London  with  his  mother  for  some  settlement  of  their  affairs, 
and  on  Trinity  Sunday  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Laud, 
being  presented  by  his  former  college  tutor,  Dr.  Lindsell,  '^  by 
whom  the  bishop  was  prepared  to  receive  him  with  tokens  of 
particular  esteem,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  that  he  was  to  lay 
hands  on  so  extraordinary  a  person : ''  his  purpose  being,  as  he 
told  his  mother  when  he  returned  home  to  her  in  the  evening,  to 
separate  himself  to  serve  God  in  this  holy  calling,  namely,  to  be 
the  Levite  himself  in  his  own  house,  and  to  make  his  own  rela- 
tions, who  were  many,  his  cure  of  souls." 

Here  then .  we  have  a  person  from  his  earliest  years  distin- 
guished for  remarkable  piety — no  fanatic — not  disoitlerly  in  his 
zeal,  for  his  biographer  records  of  him,  that  while  at  Cambridge 
(under  20  years  of  age  be  it  remembered),  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion were  qualities  he  possessed  in  a  more  transcendent  degree, 
his  age  considered,  than  any  one  of  his  other  eminent  virtues — 
with  a  most  powerful  mind  and  prodigious  industry — bom  to  a 
plentiful  fortune — one,  who  had  seen  the  world  far  more  than 
most  of  his  day — keen  in  his  desire  for  knowledge  upon  the  most 
various  subjects — moving  in  good  society — a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, with  considerable  reputation  in  the  political  world — a  per- 
son in  no  way  disposed  to  be  eccentric,  but  conforming,  in  things 
indifferent,  to  the  ways  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  and,  which 
is  also  to  be  observed,  a  person  of  very  rare  modesty  and  humi- 
lity, and  devotedly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England ;  we  see 
such  a  person  deliberately  resolving  in  the  prime  of  life  to  con- 
tinue in  celibacy,  and  retire  from  the  world  as  a  higher  line  than 
that  from  which  he  withdrew.  Nor  was  this  resolution  hastily 
adopted  or  formed  upon  some  sudden  impulse.  There  is  proof 
that  he  had  determined  upon  it  some  years  before.  A  rich  mer- 
chant, one  of  his  brother  directors  in  the  Virginian  Company, 
who  bad  an  only  daughter  (who  is  described  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely^  bis  biographer,  as  "  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  a  great 
fortune  withal"),  became  so  attached  to  Ferrar  that  he  quite 
courted  him  for  her,  and  when  he  still  pressed  him,  after  Ferrar 
had  endeavoured  playfully  to  turn  off  the  subject,  be  at  last  told 
him,  that  his  resolution  was  ''  not  to  marry  at  all.''  His  in- 
tention to  form  his  family  into  a  kind  of  monastic  society  appears 
also  in  this,  which  the  bishop,  his  biographer,  has  recorded,  that 
''  the  habit  of  the  young  women  was  a  black  stuff,  all  of  one 
grave  fashion,  and  always  the  same.'*  Thus  we  have  Ferrar's  own 
view  pretty  clearly  marked  as  to  the  celibate,  and  the  accordance 
of  societies  of  a  monastic  character  with  the  genius  of  our  Church. 

But  we  may  next  look  to  the  opinion  of  churchmen  of  his  day 
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concerning  this  experiment^  for  that  it  would  be  mach  canvaased 
and  discussed  may  be  conceived^  were  it  only  from  Ferrar's  exten- 
sive acquaintance,  and  his  intimacy  with  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  day.  For,  conceive  in  our  time,  if  a  young  man  well  known 
for  his  great  abilities,  and  industry,  and  success,  of  high  character 
during  his  university  career,  of  independent  fortune,  a  member  of 
parliament,  to  whom  many  looked  as  likely  to  hold  a  distingiiiahed 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  in  case  of  a  change  in  the 
government, — conceive  if  he  were  to  put  in  execution  such  a  de- 
sign as  Ferrar's  ;  would  it  not  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  a  subject 
for  articles  in  newspapers  ?  Would  not  all  sorts  of  reports,  al- 
ways exaggerated,  be  spread  about  his  proceedings  ?  Would  not 
clergy,  and  thoughtful  laymen  who  attend  the  London  Religious 
Societies  be  quite  alive  and  aghast  at  the  news  ?  Yet  about 
nine  months  after  Ferrar  had  followed  this  system— quite  time 
enough  for  news  of  all  to  travel  to  London,  without  losing  any 
thing  on  the  road — he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Laud,  who  ei- 
pressed  singular  satisfaction  thereat,  and  Ferrar  was  introduced 
by  Lindsell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Here  then 
is  the  testimony  of  two  bishops.  We  may  add  Williams,  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  his  diocesan  and  visitor  of  the  little  academy, 
who  gave  him  his  company  at  Gidding  several  times,  and  highly 
approved  their  order  and  manner  of  living.  And,  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  his  departure  gave  them  all  his  paternal  benediction,  and 
affectionately  embracing  Mr.  Ferrar,  took  his  leave  of  him  with 
this  hearty  prayer :  *'  !Deus  tibi  animum  istum,  et  animo  isti  tern- 
pus  longissimum  concedat."  Cosin  also,  then  Master  of  Peter- 
bouse,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  Archbishop  Laod, 
presented  to  the  Kiug  a  work  of  the  religious  society's  executioo, 
and  communicated  with  them  about  the  execution  of  another 
piece ;  from  which  we  imagine  thus  much  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  he  did  not  think  Ferrar  held  views  of  dangerous  tendency,  or 
not  allowable  in  a  minister  of  the  English  Church.  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  was  his  biographer,  and  calls  his  life  "  not  only 
admirable,  but  imitable — by  the  gentry  especially,  or  by  bis  fel- 
low^citizens,  who  gain  plentiful  estates,  and  then  retire  into  the 
country :"  and  he  says,  one  design  of  writing  his  life  was,  *'  as  an 
illustrious  example  of  a  more  illuminate  man  in  the  Church  of 
England,  than  any,  I  believe,  they  can  show  us  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  if  they  will  tell  us  nothing  but  the  honest  truth ;  or  any 
other  sect  whatever."  To  descend  to  others  of  lower  note,  the 
clergyman  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Steeple  Gidding  was  oa 
most  cordial  terms  with  him,  coming  over  always  on  Sunday 
morning,  bringing  his  own  flock  with  him,  to  preach  at  Little 
Gidding  Church.    Their  country  neighbours,  of  the  better  aor^ 
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were  not  afraid  of  the  Ferrar  family,  Dor  were  they,  on  their  part, 
forgetful  of  due  civilities  to  them. — 

"  Whenever  they  were  pleased  to  afford  their  company  at  Gidding^ 
(which  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  many  frequently  did)  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  the  ohligingness,  and  treated  with  all  the  respect  to 
which,  according  to  the  rales  of  Christian  politeness  and  courtesy^  they 
were  entitled.  The  more  substantial  marks  of  hospitality  also  were  not 
wantiDg ;  the  refreshments  of  wine  or  a  tankard  of  ale,  with  a  piece 
of  cake,  were  offered  to  all  comers  of  any  note ;  bat  though  many  of 
high  quality  lingered  there,  as  if  desirous  to  stay  their  meals,  or  take  up 
their  lodging  with  thera>  yet  they  took  it  not  amiss  at  their  departure, 
that  no  invitation  was  given  them,  finding  that  it  was  not  their  custom 
to  entertain  strangers  in  that  indiscriminate  manner,  except  in  cases  of 

manifest  necessity  or  charity Hardly  one  day  passed  in  which 

some  distinguished  person,  either  friend  or  stranger,  did  not  come  to 
pay  him  reverence.  ....  He  always  gave  orders,  that  if  any  one  came 
to  speak  with  him,  though  he  were  at  his  studies,  he  should  be  informed 
of  it." 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  a  pupil  of 
Hooker,  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  Kennet,  in  his  &ook 
on  Impropriations,  bestows  praise  on  their  society.  King 
Charles  1.,  no  mean  judge  of  what  the  spirit  of  that  Church  al- 
lowed, for  which  he  was  a  martyr,  on  an  occasion,  after  much 
discourse  about  an  harmony  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chro* 
nicies,  which  by  his  request  they  had  executed  for  him,  and 
regarding  their  manner  of  living,  concluded  thus  :  ''  How  happy 
a  prince  were  I,  if  there  were  many  such  families  in  my  kmg- 
dom,  who  would  employ  themselves  as  these  do  at  Gidding.*' 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Dean  of  Ely.  And 
lastly,  we  have  reserved  to  say,  that  George  Herbert,  the  model 
of  a  Church  of  England  country  parson,  had  a  warm  regard 
and  very  great  respect  for  him,  and  such  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  sent  ''  the  Temple/*  to  him  before  publication, 
desiring  him  to  read  it,  "  and  then,  if  be  think  it  may  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  any  poor  dejected  soul,  let  it  be  made  public :  if 
not  let  him  burn  it  ;*'  and  Mr.  Ferrar  contributed  a  preface  to  it. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  a  family  like  that  of  the  Ferrars 
could  hold  on  their  way  in  such  a  course  as  they  followed,  without 
being  censured  and  condemned  by  many.  They  had  their  share 
of  such  critics  of  their  system.  They  were  vilified  as  papists 
and  puritans,  their  establishment  was  denounced,  even  to  parlia- 
ment, as  an  "  Arminian  Nunnery,"  in  an  inflammatory  pam- 
phlet full  of  invective,  malignity,  and  falsehood.  The  humility  of 
his  whole  life  would  be  sufficient  answer  to  the  imputation,  that 
he  placed  any  reliance  on  the  merit  of  his  works.  Two  little 
incidents  in  his  last  illness,  which  remind  us   of  the  last  days 
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of  the  excellent  Hammond,  shall  be  mentioned.    A  visitor  sug- 
gesting that  he  must  have  great  joy  at  the  many  alms-deeds  he 
had  done,  was  hastily  interrupted :   **  What  speak  you  of  such 
things?  It  had  been  but  a  suitable  return  for  me  to  have  givee 
all  I  had,  instead  of  scattering  a  few  crumbs  here  and  there: 
God  forgive  me!"  Another  time,  one  reading  from  the  Visitatkxi 
Service  by  his  bed  side,  "  For  what  cause  soever  this  sieknesi 
is  sent  unto  you,  whether  it  be  to  try  your  patience  for  the 
example  of  others,**  went  on,  **  otfor  our  punuhmaU,^     At  tike 
unauthorised  addition  of  these  words  he  was  much  displeased, 
beseeching  him  to  speak  at  that  rate  no  more,  for  he  was  "  a  moit 
miserable  sinner."    That  his  views  were  clear  and  well  defined, 
and  in  no  way  approximated  to  the  peculiarities  of  Rome,  ii 
shown  in  the  following  anecdotes.    Three  learned  priests  of  that 
Church  visited  him  once  at  Gidding,  and  they  had  a  conference, 
in  which  (it  is  said)  ^'  they  traversed  every  essential  point  of  dif- 
ference between  Protestant  and  Papist ;"  and  one  of  them   was 
beard  to  say  afterwards,  that''  if  he  (Mr.  Ferrar)  lived  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  world,  he  would  give   their  Church  her 
hands   full   to  answer  him,  and  trouble  them  in  another  man- 
ner than  Luther  bad  done."    Another  time,  being  asked  what  he 
would  do,  if  mass  were  celebrated  in  his  house  without  bis  leave 
or  knowledge  ?  he  said, ''  he  would  pull  down  that  room,  though 
be  built  another.'^     We  doubt  whether  the  zeal  of  many  of  our 
modern  Protestants  would  carry  them  so  far.      As  in  other  re- 
spects they  might  say  he  showed  narrow-minded  bigotry  in  ap- 
proaching too  near  to  Romanism,  so  in  this  in  being  over-fearful 
and  abhorrent  of  it.     Such  acts  as  these  are  more  than  enough 
to  answer  the  vague  charges  brought  against  him ;  and  while  the 
latter  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  Ferrar's  example  remains.     His 
life  has  been  written  and  rewritten ;  and  the  little  volume  from 
which  we  have  made  our  extracts  is  the  second  edition   in  this 
modernized  form.     It  is  a  good  sign  of  a  love  for  what  is  good 
and  holy,  and  above  our  age,  that  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
such  a  work ;   and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  raised  to  him  in  his  day,  he  had,  upon  the  whole, 
the  approbation  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  wise 
and  good,  not  simply  as  if  his  life  were  allowable,  but  praise- 
Morthy  for  those  who  could  receive  it ;  though  it  intimated  on  the 
face  of  it  the  persuasion  that  the  single  state  given  to  devotion 
was  the  higher  line  to  choo9e.      For  it  is  evident  that  every  one 
would  have  understood  this  to  have  been  the  view  of  a  family  so 
living  together  and  so  ordered. 

Nicolas  Ferrar  is  the  picture  of  no  ordinary  Christian — one, 
who  in  all  times  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  countries,  would  be 
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at  once  recognizable  by  his  life  and  manners — his  faith  and  word. 
Whether  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  an  Apostle,  or,  like  St.  An- 
tony, settled  in  the  solitudes  of  Egypt,  or  with  Basil,  in  the  more 
monastic  retirement  in  Pontus — with  Chrysostom,  in  Constanti- 
nople— or  with  Augustine  in  Africa,  or  with  Ambrose  in  Italy ; 
whether  in  the  first,  or  third,  or  sixth  century,  or  in  the  "  dark  ages" 
— or  at  the  Reformation — or  in  our  own  bright  days  of  Hooker^ 
Herbert  and  Laud — a  Christian  every  where,  and  in  every  age, 
aod  in  ail  his  life :  a  Christian,  such  as  the  author  of  Ancient 
Christianity  cannot  tolerate,  and  who  was  guilty  of  holding  most 
of  those  views,  which  Mr.  Taylor  asserts  tend  to  all  sorts  of 
immorality,  to  narrow  formalism,  to  a  reliance  on  externals,  to  a 
neglect  of  inward  purity  of  heart,  to  pride  and  presumption.  Cer- 
tainly, he  and  his  seem  to  have  been  singularly  preserved  from 
their  imminent  danger. 

Since  we  are  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  add 
the  testimony  of  two  of  our  principal  devotional  writers,  of  very 
different  schools  of  divinity,  and  in  estimation  among  very  distinct 
sections  of  the  church,  who  appear  to  hold  the  doctrine  which 
Ferrar  practised.  It  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Leighton,  "the  ^reat 
and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation,  that  more  of  those  (religious) 
houses,  and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglement  of 
vows,  and  other  mixtures,  was  not  preserved.  So  that  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  had  neither  places  of  education  nor  retreat  for 
men  of  mortified  tempers.^'*  Thus  Leighton  thought  the  great 
and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  to  be  the  doing  away  those 
very  institutions  which  we  are  now  told  are  so  very  corrupt  in  all 
their  forms.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  most  popular  of  his  works, 
distinctly  recognizes  it,  and  used  terms  to  designate  that  state, 
and  lays  down  rules  precisely  of  a  kind  which  move  the  scorn  and 
indignation  of  our  modern  writers  against  the  Fathers.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  enough  :  ''  Natural  virginity,  of  itself,  is  not  a 
state  more  acceptable  to  God  ;  but  that  which  is  chosen  and  vo- 
luntary, in  order  to  the  conveniences  of  religion,  and  separated 
from  worldly  incumbrances,  is  therefore  better  tlian  the  married 
life,— not  that  it  is  more  holy,  but  that  it  is  a  freedom  from  cares, 
an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in  spiritual  employments ; 
it  is  notalloyed  with  businesses  and  attendance  upon  lower  affairs : 
and  if  it  be  a  chosen  condition  to  these  ends,  it  containeth  in  it  a 
victory  over  lusts,  and  greater  desires  of  religion  and  self-denial, 
and  therefore  is  more  excellent  than  the  married  life,  in  that  de- 
gree in  which  it  hath  greater  religion  and  a  greater  mortification, 
a  less  satisfaction  of  natural  desires,  and  a  greater  fulness  of  the 

*  Burnet's  Li?e8,  Ed.  Biihop  Jebb,  p.  288. 
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spiritual :  and  just  so  is  to  expect  that  little  coronet  or  special 
reward,  which  God  hath  prepared  (extraordinary,  and  besides  die 
great  crown  of  all  faithful  souls)  for  those  '  who  have  not  de&led 
themselves  with  women,  but  follow  the  Virgin  Lamb  for  e^r/  " 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  strange 
things  are  circulated  in  the  nineteenth.  We  hear,  for  instance, 
ai  wish  has  been  expressed,  that  bishops  should  not  prefer  anj 
one  in  their  respective  dioceses  who  should  ever  speak  ministe- 
rially in  favor  of  celibacy.  The  next  step,  we  suppose,  would  be 
that  a  matrimonial  engagement  should  be  a  necessary  title  for 
orders ;  or  an  extract  from  the  marriage  register  might  be  one 
of  the  ordinary  papers  sent  in  together  with  the  Si  quis^  or  Col- 
lege testimonial.  Expectations,  we  hear,  have  been  entertained 
of  the  effect  of  the  first  open  avowal  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
celibacy  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  favourable  to  it 
It  is  hoped  that  whenever  broached  by  them,  it  will  be  protested 
against  and  put  down  by  the  ''good  sense"  of  the  people  of 
England  with  indignation  and  abhorrence.  It  may  be  so.  Meao* 
while  we  would  observe  that  that  same  English  *'  good  sense"  is 
not  infallible,  particularly  in  church  matters.  At  least  we  sus- 
pect that  the  ''  good  sense'*  of  the  majority  of  intelligent  men 
who  had  never  thought  on  the  subject,  would  at  first  sight  decide 
that  2000/.  is  ample  provision  for  a  bishop,  or  that  it  wonld  be 
an  improvement  to  admit  Dissenters  to  power  and  station  in  our 
Universities.  On  the  other  hand,  sorry  as  we  are  to  disturib  the 
peace  of  mind  of  many  comfortable  family  men,  we  are  not  over- 
sure  that  the  "  common  sense"  of  the  nation  would  be  altogether 
opposed  to  the  course  under  consideration.  We  are  not  so  sure, 
that  the  notion  of  persons  abstaining  from  marriage  in  order  to 
give  themselves  more  to  God,  and  not  to  be  entangled  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  or  from  fear  of  becoming  indolent  amid  do- 
mestic comforts,  or  covetous  from  anxieties  about  a  family ;  or 
in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and  self-^denial ; 
nay,  as  a  kind  of  severity  towards  themselves  for  trifling  and 
thoughtlessness  in  times  past,  would  offend  people's  commoo 
sense,  at  least  if  they  were  people  who  knew  what  the  Bible  said 
on  the  subject,  and  especially  when  they  were  informed,  that 
persons  did  not  bind  this  in  themselves  by  a  vow,  but  onlj  pur- 
posed in  themselves  so  to  abide,  if  God  give  them  grace  to  do  so. 

It  is  well  that  this  subject  should  be  brought  before  die  pub- 
lic mind.  We  do  not  know  whither  the  necessities  of  our  times 
are  tending.  There  is  a  strong  and  awakened  sense  of  the  appal- 
ling spiritual  destitution  of  our  great  towns.  The  public  mind  is 
more  and  more  drawn  to  it.  Facts  and  figures  are  coming  out ; 
and  men  are  beginning  to  realize  this  oppressing  subject  with 
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definite  statistical  notions  of  its  enormous  magnitudei  and  the 
difficulty,  and  yet  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  reiuedy.  Men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions  are  making  sacrifices  of  money :  other 
personal  sacrifices  will  follow*  The  more  the  subject  is  brought 
ont,  the  more  will  it  be  forced  upon  the  public  mind^  that  our 
existing  parochial  system  (humanly  speaking)  is  utterly  powerless 
for  making  head  against  the  tide  of  irreligion  that  sets  in.  But 
lately,  there  was  a  meeting  for  providing  schools  and  churches 
for  a  single  district  in  one  corner  of  London^  at  which  this  fear- 
ful fact  is  stated,  that  there  are  TOO^OCK)  souls,  and  church  accom- 
modation for  but  5000.  The  Bishop  of  London,  as  everywhere, 
was  forward  with  his  munificent  contribution.  But  what  a  time 
it  must  be  before  money  can  be  raised,  and  churches  built,  and 
clergymen  settled  to  begin  labour  among  these  Christian  souls. 
Specially  then,  we  envy  the  lot  of  him  who  may  have  boldness  to 
make  trial  of  associating  a  number  of  young  men  as  a  collegiate 
body,  for  the  cheaper  supply  of  an  efficient  ministry  to  operate 
on  these  dense  and  dark  masses  of  sin  and  ignorance,  to  live  with 
him,  not  tied  by  vows,  but  purposing  in  their  hearts,  by  God's 
grace,  not  to  entangle  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that 
they  may  the  more  devote  themselves  to  this  great  work.  One 
word  from  that  active  prelate,  and  we  doubt  not  some  one  would 
be  foand,  under  his  sanction  and  encouragement,  to  make  the 
attempt,  some  one  perhaps  with  chance  advantages  of  local  con- 
nections, which  would  prevent  the  experiment  being  scorned  as 
not  respectable,  but  might  from  such  chance  influence,  as  it  were, 
command  a  fair  trial.  It  would  be  a  noble  addition  to  the  praise 
of  his  lordship's  munificent  charity,  to  have  brought  into  practice 
a  plan^  by  which,  under  God's  providence,  so  much  might  be 
done,  and  which,  if  judiciously  managed  under  his  advice  and 
patronage,  would  soon  be  adopted  elsewhere,  so  that  his  name 
might  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  Christianizer  of  the  great  Totms 
of  our  Land. 
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Art.  VII. — ].  Helps  to  the  Building  of  Churches  and  Panoth 
age  Houses;  containing  Plans,  Etevatiom^  Specifications^t^, 
By  the  Rev.  William  Carus  Wilson,  M.A.  Rector  of  Wbil- 
tingtoD,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Casterton,  and  Chaplain  to  Hk 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.     London.  1835. 

£.  A  Letter  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  as  applicable  to 
Modem  Churches :  addressed  to  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  By  John  Shaw,  Architect.  London:  Weale. 
1839. 

3.  Twenty  Lithographic  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  in  the 
Borough  of  Stroud.  By  Alfred  Smith,  Artist ;  with  Short 
Notices  appended  to  each  Drawing,     Stroud  :    Brisley.   1838. 

4.  Designs  for  Rural  Churches.  By  George  £.  Hamilton,  Archi- 
tect.   London.     Weale:    1836. 

There  is  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  between  the  science  of  archi* 
tecture  and  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  by  which  both  iu?e 
ever  been  purified  and  ennobled.  Philanthropy  wearies  at  length 
of  satisfying  only  the  wants  of  the  day,  of  administering  com- 
forts which  serve  only  to  make  the  sad  and  certain  tenor  of  po- 
verty still  more  felt,  of  trying  to  fill  the  sieve-like  purse  of  impro- 
vidence, of  letting  the  weakness  and  the  vices  of  mankind  be  the 
only  rule  and  measure  of  its  bounties ;  it  longs  to  emerge  from 
matters  of  food  and  raiment  to  man*s  higher  destinies,  from  grati- 
fications to  utilities,  from  the  dark  alley  to  the  public  thorough- 
fare, from  individuals  and  classes  to  the  universal  state,  and  from 
the  passing  hour  to  distant  generations.  Architecture  then  cobks 
forward  and  presents  the  most  obvious  and  most  palpable  means 
of  satisfying  the  craving  after  permanent,  noble,  public  and  sys- 
tematic benefits.  It  writes  the  various  social  charities  of  men 
on  a  durable  and  dignified  material,  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  furnished  for  this  very  purpose ;  it  gives  a  visible  identity 
to  past  and  future  ages,  to  cities,  and  the  commonweal.  The 
town-hall  with  its  lofty  portico  •  overshadowing  the  crowded  mart, 
the  palace-like  infirmary,  the  classic  library,  the  secluded  college, 
the  bridge's  bold  and  graceful  span,  the  massive  river  walls  of 
the  spacious  quay,  the  causeway  stretching  across  the  mardy 
plain  and  over  the  sevenfold  stream,  the  breakwater,  or  the 
mountain  road,  are  all  lasting,  general,  and  undoubted  deeds  of 
kindness,  with  a  sort  of  heroic  grace  about  them,  whether  the 
work  of  men  or  of  a  whole  generation  of  benefactors.  To  a  truly 
generous,  that  is  a  truly  social  mind,  no  occasion  is  so  fair  and  ho- 
nourable as  the  public  need — no  gift  so  gracious  as  what  is  given  to 
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he  state — no  property  so  sacred  as  what  belongs  to  all.  It  is 
rue  that  private  edifices  are  not  without  their  charm ;  but  no 
mall  part  of  that  charm  is  derived  from  the  political  associations 
vith  which  they  are  enveloped  in  our  minds — from  the  rank  and 
>lace  the  holders  occupy  in  society,  and  from  the  duties  and  rela- 
ioDs  which  are  therein  implied.  Viewed  as  abodes  of  selfish  ease 
md  luxury,  of  individual  display,  or  as  designed  for  the  narrow 
lospitalities  of  a  class,  they  smk  below  the  peasant's  hut  in  mental 
Dterest.  But  at  the  best  they  have  no  charm,  if  we  know  any- 
hing  of  the  current  feelings  of  mankind,  to  compare  with  that  of 
(tricdy  public  structures,  which  are  the  fair  front  and  ornament 
>f  cities,  the  turreted  crown  of  the  state,  the  memorials,  not  of 
'amilies,  but  of  our  common  forefathers,  the  emblems  of  union 
md  of  mutual  obligations,  the  connecting  points  of  mind  and 
nemory  in  fellow  townsmen  separated  by  ever  so  great  an  inter- 
iral  of  condition,  space  or  time. 

Such  being  their  charm  and  moral  interest,  we  cannot  wonder 
it  the  great  ambition  of  many  men  to  be  the  adorners  of  their 
lative  towns  or  other  places  dear  to  them.  If  this  be  not  more 
lostly  described  as  the  desire  of  all  men,  unless  they  are  debased 
i>y  selfishness,  or  hindered  by  calls  upon  their  means  and  affec- 
tions still  nearer  home,  or  alienated  by  party  differences,  it  may 
It  least  be  called  the  ambition  of  a  superior  class  of  minds.  It 
is  most  honourable  that  men  should  desire  to  leave  permanent 
'ootsteps  of  their  earthly  sojourn,  and  to  be  still  seen  and  known 
n  their  works  as  they  were  always  wont  to  be.  Notwithstanding 
he  eccentricities  frequently  found  to  disguise  benevolence,  we 
liink  few  moral  pictures  more  agreeable  than  that  not  unfrequent 
3ne  of  men  apparently  devoted  by  early  habit  to  the  accumulation 
>f  wealth,  yet  without  the  ordinary  objects  that  render  wealth  desi- 
rable ;  denied  by  Providence  a  natural  channel  of  affection,  and 
Kept  by  their  one  engrossing  occupation  from  expensive  pleasures, 
fet  in  the  seeming  isolation  of  their  minds  secretly  cherishing, 
mxh  a  strength  unknown  to  the  many,  the  finest  tastes  and  noblest 
nstincts  of  patriotism,  and  dying  content  that  poverty,  distress, 
ind  Ignorance  should  be  their  heirs.  We  know  it  is  the  fashion  to 
lepreciate  such  benevolences,  and  ascribe  them  to  any  lower  feel- 
ings which  may  by  possibility  have  marred  the  deed.  But  is 
cindness  no  longer  kmd  because  it  asks  for  thankfulness?  Is  the 
;ift  no  real  gift  if  the  giver  wishes  to  be  known,  or  if  he  seem 
(omewhat  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  conditions  of  his  bounty  ? 
As  we  would  wish  to  receive  a  merciful  judgment  on  our  own 
best  deeds,  so  should  we  look  on  the  infirmities  of  good  doers 
more  as  the  accidental  peculiarities  than  the  very  groundwork  of 
their  actions.    Yet  after  all,  how  few  of  our  ancient  benefactors 
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have  stipulated  for  a  name !  The  oiigin  and  the  first  authors  of 
many  of  the  greatest  works  and  institutioDS  of  this  countiyan 
utterly  unrecorded  and  unknown. 

Men  of  common  humbleness  are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  m 
the  decline  of  life  by  the  consciousness  of  the  vast  benefits  diq 
have  received  from  society,  and  the  little  return  they  have  made; 
When,  as  life  advances,  recollection  takes  the  place  of  hope,  mi 
late  repentance  comes  instead  of  the  sanguine  schemes  of  joothy 
their  memories  recal  with  painful  faithfulness  the  many  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  their  generation  which  they  have  negl^ted, 
and  the  many  perhaps  everlasting  injuries  they  have  throo^  wil- 
fulness or  inadvertence  inflicted  on  it.  If  it  may  possibly  be 
helped  they  cannot  bear  to  die  in  debt  to  mankind,  and  with 
their  whole  soul  they  yearn  to  discharge  a  va^ t  obligation  wiiicb 
nature  itself  suggests  may  still  press  upon  them  in  a  world  where 
it  can  no  longer  be  paid  or  diminished.  Something  of  this  feel- 
ing it  is  which  is  expressed  by  Plato  in  that  well-known  paae^ 
of  his  Republic,  where  Socrates  says  to  a  wealthy  old  man— 

'' '  But  I  will  ventare  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  What  (k>  yn 
consider  the  greatest  advantage  you  have  derived  from  the  possesskn  d 
an  ample  fortune?*  On  which  Cephalus  replies,  'One  advantage 
which  I  dare  say  few  persons  would  give  me  credit  for  feding  » 
strongly.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Socrates,  that  when  a  man  fin^  be 
cannot  calculate  on  staying  here  much  longer,  he  begins  to  be  sensible  d 
certain  fears  and  anxieties  which  be  never  knew  before.  However  tbkA 
he  may  hitherto  have  been  disposed  to  slight  the  stories  that  are  told  if 
those  who  are  in  hell^  and  the  doctrine  that  such  as  do  ill  in  this  bft 
suffer  retribution  there,  they  then  present  themselves  to  him  with  kuU 
force,  and  torment  his  soul  with  the  thought  that  they  may  perhaps  be 
true.  .  Whether  it  be  from  the  weakness  of  old  age,  or  because  be  is 
now  somewhat  more  near  to  that  future  world,  he  begins  to  cooten- 
plate  it  steadily.  He  becomes  therefore  full  of  misgiving  anddresd; 
takes  account  of  his  life,  and  considers  whether  he  has  done  any  iojiry 
to  any  one.  If  in  the  course  of  this  examination  he  convicts  faimscif  of 
any  wrongful  deeds,  then  he  falls  a  prey  to  terror,  he  starts  up  evea  a 
his  sleep  like  a  child,  and  lives  witti  an  evil  hope.  Whereas  the  wn 
who  is  conscious  of  no  iniquity  enjoys  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  sncet 
hope,  the  kind  and  comfortable  nurse  of  his  old  age,  as  Pindar  nfi- 
With  what  beauty,  Socrates,  does  he  express  the  state  of  a  man  who  btf 
passed  a  life  of  justice  and  peace. 

<  Ye  mortals,  that  your  k>t  complain, 
That  seek  for  peace  and  seek  in  vain, 
Hear  ye  at  length  his  envied  meed 
Who  lives  in  )U8t  and  holy  deed ; 
Who  never  from  his  word  has  strayed 
By  weakness  or  by  will  betrayed  -, 
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Whom  no  temptation  e'er  could  move 
From  promised  vow  or  claim  of  love 
To  man  below  or  God  above, 

A  coDsolatioDy  all  UDknown 
To  gilded  pomp  or  purple  throne^ 
To  iron  rule  or  victor's  bays, 
Shall  still  be  bis  as  strengtii  decays^ 
Shall  still  attend  his  latest  days. 

Him  sweetest  hope,  the  nurse  of  age^ 
Shall  ckeer  thro'  life's  long  pilgrimage. 
And  sooth  bis  heart  with  healing  balm 

To  nought  but  virtue  given  | 
Hope,  that  a  thousand  wanderings  past. 
Still  guides  us  through  the  stormy  waste 
To  distant  shores  of  endless  calm. 

And  steers  the  bark  to  heaven/* 

"  Well  said,  indeed,  and  witb  a  force  that  all  must  feel.  For  my  own 
part,  at  least,  I  consider  that  the  chief  value  of  wealth,  not  indeed  to  any 
mas,  but  to  a  man  of  ordinary  goodness,  consists  in  its  affording  the 
Bieans  of  satisfying  a  burdened  conscience^  and  procuring  that  ease  of 
mind  whicb  Pindar  alludes  to.  For  wealth  is  a  great  security  against 
even  unwillingly  defrauding  or  breaking  one  s  word,  and  then  leaving 
this  world  for  another  with  the  fearful  consciousness  of  unfulfilled  vows 
of  sacrifice  to  God,  and  undischarged  debts  to  man.  There  are  indeed 
many  other  great  conveniences  in  wealth  3  but  comparing  one  with 
another,  Socrates,  I  should  consider  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all, 
at  any  rate  to  a  man  of  reflection.'  " 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  we  quote  this  passage  as  illus- 
trating a  heathen's  notion  of  one  particular  religious  use  of  wealthy 
when  Providence  has  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  Neither  Socrates 
nor  Plato  are  compromised  in  the  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  pious  Athenian,  that  wealth  is  in  any  wise  necessary  to  peace 
of  mind. 

But  all  the  above  incentives  to  public  works  of  benevolence 
bear  with  vastly  concentrated  force  on  religious  foundations,  No' 
thing  can  be  so  sacred,  so  public,  so  permanent,  so  really  benevo«- 
ient,  80  truly  eracious  an  offerings  as  a  building  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Living  God.  By  what  other  work  of  man's  hands 
can  any  one  so  securely  perpetuate  his  love  to  God  and  man? 
Churches  once  builtj  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  never  cease  to  exist, 
and  to  be  as  great  a  benefit  as  at  first.  Other  buildings  may  lose 
their  utility  from  changes  in  the  wants  of  men  and  in  the  construc* 

*  The  fragment  from  Pindar  b  paraphrased,  and  the  sense  completed  from  the  con- 
tenia  of  Platow    The  words  in  italics  are  the  whole  of  the  originaJ* 
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tion  of  society.  But  the  wants  of  religion  are  always  tbe  same.  A 
wonderful  charm  seems  heretofore  to  have  preserved  the  ten  thou- 
sand parish  churches  of  the  land;  structures,  many  of  them  scarcely 
superior  to  the  surrounding  cottages,  of  masonry  so  rude  that  tbe 
merest  village  architect  would  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  and  a 
farmer  would  not  tolerate  it  for  a  cow-shed :  yet  they  stand  by  a 
more  than  adamantine  strength,  the  same  as  ever,  as  though  the 
holiness  of  their  purpose  were  a  more  durable  thing  than  stoo^ 
and  the  prayers  of  their  founders  more  binding  thao  mortar. 
Since  these  churches  were  first  built,  the  deep  foundations  of  tea 
thousand  castles  and  mansions  have  been  laid»  and  again  dug  up 
and  scattered  abroad,  yet  the  very  wood  work  and  the  omamenls 
of  those. simple  records  of  our  forefathers'  piety  still  survives. 

We  are  speaking  only  of  parish  churches,  being  too  well  aware 
that  several  times  their  number  of  conventual  establishments,  aod 
chapels  attached  to  private  houses  and  estates,  have  disappeared. 
But  as  we  are  not  at  the  present  moment  recommending  any  one 
to  build  these,  we  may  put  them  out  of  the  question.  Parisli 
churches  do  stand,  and  that  by  a  miracle,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fragile  character  of  the  structures,  and  the  mauifoU 
decays  and  violences  to  which  they  are  liable.  How  far  bejood 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  founders  must  be  the  benefits  of 
these  simple  structures  !  Little  could  it  then  be  anticipated,  that 
for  a  whole  millenium  they  should  be,  wherever  they  stood,  the 
one  great  blessing  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  heaven  on  earth,  the 
home  of  every  holy  feeling,  the  centre  all  men's  affections,  the 
palaces  of  the  poor :  and  at  the  end  of  that  millenium,  be  still 
all  this  and  more. 

Eagerly  do  men  cleave  to  any  temporal  perpetuity — ^gladly  do 
they  seize  any  means  of  protracting  their  identity,  and  entailing 
on  any  line  whatever,  so  as  it  may  seem  another  self,  the  property, 
the  dignity  and  station,  which  they  are  forced  to  leave  behind. 
But  what  freehold  is  so  ancient  as  the  Church's,  the  antiquity  of 
whose  material  structures  has  by  this  time  become  an  impressive 
type  of  our  everlasting  inheritance  ? 

So  far  from  there  being  any  thing  great  or  heroic  in  dedicating 
thus  superfluous  wealth  to  such  a  purpose,  one  might  rather  sup- 
pose it  the  most  obvious  outlet  of  human  creativeness,  and  of  that 
natural  desire  above  referred  to,  of  continuing  to  do  good  in  tbe 
world,  even  when  one's  own  days  are  numbered. 

But  in  addition  to  this  craving  of  nature,  the  Christian  lives  io 
hope,  and  by  his  very  vocation  looks  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  present.  He  stands  on  the  rock  of  ages,  and  delights  to  lay 
thereon  the  foundations  of  the  eternal  city.  He  feels  that  ba 
Church  is  of  the  living,  and  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  that  are 
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yet  unborn.  He  has  ever  before  him  the  vision  of  that  vaat 
assembly  that  shall  stand  before  the  judgment  seat,  made  up,  not 
only  of  all  kindreds,  but  of  all  generations.  .  He  therefore  abhors 
what  is  transient ;  he  dreads  to  connect  the  chief  works  of  his  life 
with  the  stream  of  temporal  things,  which  shall  pass  away  and 
their  place  be  no  where  found  ;  and  he  clings  to  that  which  shall 
still  endure.  Then  what  a  gracious  permission,  what  a  blessed 
opportunity 4  what  an  incredible  privilege  it  seems,  that  men  may 
build  a  House  of  God^  that  they  may  open  a  gate  to  heaven,  that 
they  may  draw  the  waters  of  life  from  the  flinty  rock. 

It  is  then  an  unusual  and  unnatural,  and  a  monstrous  state  of 
feeling  which  for  many  generations  has  now  prevailed  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  church*building.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  thought  that  genuine  zeal  for  the  Church  was  something 
so  rare,  and,  even  when  found  so  feeble  in  its  actual  results,  that 
churches  could  only  be  built  and  endowed  either  by  compulsion^ 
or  from  superstitious  feelings.  The  nation  judged,  as  Hume 
would  have  us,  by  experience.  It  found  that  it  did  not  itself  de- 
sire to  build  churches,  and  taking  for  granted  that  its  own  dispo- 
sitions were  the  average  of  the  Christian  character^  it  concluded 
that  our  forefathers,  who  had  acted  otherwise,  must  have  done  so, 
not  as  Christians,  but  as  Papists,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
found  nothing  of  the  kind  in  its  own  Christianity,  and  not  being 
ashamed  of  its  own  position,  considered  the  onus  probandi  to  lie 
on  our  forefathers,  whom,  not  being  able  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, it  condemned  of  being  zealous  on  unchristian  principles. 
That  the  churches  of  this  country  have  not  increased,  but  rather 
diminished,  for  the  three  centuries  previous  to  our  generation,  and 
that  the  actual  passion  for  religious  foundations  has  been  sus- 
pended during  that  period,  is  owing  to  accidental  circumstances — 
to  the  enormous  and  wanton  destruction  of  houses  of  God  at  tlie 
Reformation,  which  naturally  discouraged  the  building  of  more; 
to  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  science  and  taste  of  Catholic 
architecture ;  to  the  fact,  that  after  all  that  demolition  there  was 
still  a  supply  of  parish  churches  in  advance  of  the  population;  to 
the  timid  jealousy  and  wooden  inelasticity  of  our  Parliamentary 
system;  to  the  irreverence  of  the  Puritans;  and  last,  n(\t  least,  to 
the  grievous  judgment  of  I688,  which  cast  out  of  the  Church 
prudence,  zeal,  and  knowledge,  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
Church  is  now  returning  to  herself,  and  feels  somewhat  of  her 
first  love  awakened  in  her  bosom  by  her  immensely  increasing 
necessities,  by  the  sad  sight  of  her  children  torn  away  by  hostile 
communions,  and,  not  a  little,  by  being  rejected  of  the  State, 
and  thrown  on  her  own  resources. 

We  feel  it  a  great  blessing  tliat  we  are  now  justified  in  assum- 
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ing  our  fellow  Christians  to  be  zealous  on  this  point ;  that  then 
are  multitudes  whom  we  need  no  longer  exhort  to  be  libera]  irith 
their  purses  and  time.  We  may  now  venture  to  ask  our  Churckf 
founders  for  rule  and  method,  and  maj  attempt  to  refine  the  popo- 
lar  taste  without  danger  of  damping  the  energies  of  churcbmeo. 
and  diminishing  the  result.  Now  that  the  work  is  being  done, 
we  may  safely  begin  to  ask  that  it  may  be  well  done. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  some  rigorous  censore, 
or  some  influential  school  of  architecture,  was  more  required  tfatn 
now.  We  say  this  advisedly.  Till  the  present  age  there  has  becd 
always  some  one  style,  which  was  universally  adopted  with  excep- 
tions not  worth  mentioning.  Architecture  was  like  the  language 
of  the  country :  as  there  was  only  one  English  language,  » 
there  was  only  one  style  of  building  in  use  at  a  time,  whid 
underwent  a  progressive  change  as  that  language  also  did.  Ii 
one  century  every  body  used  the  Anglo*Norraan  style,  with  semi- 
circular windows;  in  the  next  century  the  style  we  call  eHitj 
English,  viz.  lancet  windows,  Sic.,  was  as  universal — ^then  tlie 
florid,  and  so  on  ;  nay,  further,  one  style  only  was  in  use  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  last  century,  viz.  the  Italian.  An  archi- 
tect therefore  had  only  one  style  to  learn,  and  could  easily  master 
its  grammar  and  its  vocabulary :  he  could  '*  get  an  ear  for  it** 
There  was  no  more  danger  of  his  jumbling  the  terms  and  idiomv 
of  two  difierent  styles,  than  of  an  Englishman  inadvertently  Hik- 
ing French  or  Spanish.  The  living  style  he  ^considered  unques-' 
tionably  the  last,  and  the  others  obsolete,  dead,  and  unworthy  of 
notice.  A  builder  of  the  fifteenth  century  called  upon  to  enlaige  t ' 
church  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  to  insert  a  window  in  it,  treated 
the  decorations  of  the  original  structure  as  if  they  were  so  modi 
dead  wall,  and  probably  would  have  been  as  unskilful  in  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  the  character  of  the  building,  as  if  he  had  tried  to 
speak  the  language  of  its  founder. 

But  the  present  age  has  no  vernacular  style  of  architectore, 
that  is,  no  one  style  in  which  its  ideas  naturally  flow  and  expresf  ^ 
themselves,  and  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  taste  ami ' 
feelings.     Architecture  is  become  a  literature.    Wc  learn  a  num- 
ber of  styles  as  we  do  a  number  of  dead  languages.     The  exsct  j 
scholar  may  with  much  labour  and  watchfulness  just  contrive  to  ; 
make  a  composition  in  one  style  without  palpably  intrenching  ^ 
on  another  :  but  after  all  his  pains,  though  he  trusts  he  can  pas 
off  his  work  on  the  present  generation,  he  knows  full  well  thit 
any  one  to  whom  that  style  was  natural  would  perceive  a  greit 
uncottthoess  and  probably  detect  some  downright  solecisms :  jmf 
as  a  Browne  medalist  knows  that  his  Greek  ode  may  pass  master 
at  Cambridge,  but  would  have  sounded  barbarous,  and  perhaps 
have  been  unintelligible  at  Thebes.    This  is  the  utmost  that  evca 
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le  best  architectural  scholars  can  now  accomplish:  as  for  tiie 
lass  of  builders,  their's  is  a  kind  of  lingua  franca,  or  rather  a 
lacaronic  style,  a  mere  jumble  of  languages.  Ninetenths  of 
^  duircbes  which  have  been  built  in  the  present  century  are  as 
Uftiogumom  as  a  masquerade  dress  made  out  of  the  costumes 
r  ten  different  natiQiit. 

We  are  aware  that  modere  architects  sometimes  combine  dif- 
srent  styles  knowingly  and  intentioBally ;  and  that  their  excuse  is 
lefact  of  most  of  our  larger  churches  being  the  accumulations  of 
iccessive  eras.  Now  this  we  hold  to  be  a  great  charm  in  these 
^ctures.  They  are  thus  as  it  were  visible  histories  of  the 
Siurch;  they  carry  the  mind  backwards  through  the  vista  of 
9^ ;  they  give  it  a  momentum  forwards  into  futurity ;  they  are 
a  emblem  of  perpetuity ;  they  present  to  us  the  Church  of  all 
mes ;  they  bring  before  us  different  generations  as  so  many 
idependent  witnesses  to  the  truth.  It  is  the  same  charm,  the 
uue  gracious  Providence,  as  that  we  appreciate  so  highly  in  the 
[oly  Scriptures^  which  are  the  work  and  the  language  of  fifteen 
mturies,  and  which  are  thus  in  the  very  words  and  writing  me* 
orials  of  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  through  Arabia^  ^yp^ 
abylon,  Greece  and  Rome.  For  our  part  so  highly  do  we 
rise  these  natural  anomalies  in  our  Churches^  that  except  in 
(treme  cases,  we  would  rather  not  interfere  with  even  the  absurd 
terations  and  the  unsightly  monuments  of  the  last  century.  We 
e  sorry  they  were  ever  introduced,  bvii  factum  valet ;  they  teach 
eir  lesson  :  let  the  eighteenth  century  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
e  cloud  of  witnesses  as  well  as  the  rest.  But  tliis  charm  cannot 
)  copied ;  just  as  youth  and  age  are  good  in  themselves,  but  can- 
it  be  imitated  by  one  another. 

But  there  are  still  more  serious  sources  of  incongruity  in  Church 
lilding  than  mere  difference  of  styles.  Grecian  temple, 
itbolic  cathedral,  Corinthian  portico,  and  Norman  door-way, 
laster  and  pinnacle,  cannot  differ  so  much  or  so  essentially  from 
other  as  the  two  notions  of  a  Church,  a  preaching  house,  and 
bouae  of  prayer.  If  then  we  could  ensure  the  greatest  technical 
caracy  in  details,  still  if  the  Geneva  principle  of  a  house  of  God 

adopted  instead  of  the  Catholic,  the  result  must  inevitably  be 

architectural  monster. 

There  are  also  other  '^  disturbing  forces"  which  in  a  bye  way 

terfere  with  a  reference  to  ancient  and  Catholic  usage ;  such 

the  use  of  the  vulgar  shop*front  principle,   t.  e.  dressing  the 
lurch  so  as  to  be  handsome  and  catching  in  the  eyes  of  many 
itead  of  making  it  an  offering  to  God ;  and  other  like  modernisms, 
licb  we  may  have  to  notice  shortly. 
AW  these  elements  of  confusion  are  generally  allowed  free  play. 
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There  is  hardly  any  age,  realms  or  religious  system,  but  what  con- 
tributes sooiewhat  to  a  modern  Church.  You  see  included  under 
one  expansive  roof  of  slate  a  vast  and  heavy  pile,  whose  proper* 
tions  are  perhaps  those  of  a  heathen  temple ;  from  one  end  of  the 
roof  rises  a  tower,  emulating  in  its  lightness.but  not  in  its  height,  tbe 
aerial  tracery  of  Mechlin  or  Antwerp.  From  the  other  end  of  tbe 
building  seems  to  bud,  as  it  were,  an  incipient  chancel.  Tie 
wmdows  are  all  ages  and  all  shapes^from  lancet  to  the  moat  florid; 
round,  pointed  and  square.  Tbe  buttresses,  battlements  aod 
pinnacles,  &c.y  are  selected  at  random  from  four,  different  oea- 
turies.  As  the  interior  is  seen  by  far  fewer  people,  i.  e.  only  bj 
the  congregation,  appearances  and  proprieties,  decencies  and  chro- 
nologies are  there  still  less  regarded.  The  result  is,  that  if  aif 
detached  parts  of  the  building  should  happen  to  be  good  in  tbeai* 
selves,  they  are  thrown  away,  or  only  contribute  to  the  geoeisl 
distasteful  effect  of  the  whole  :  as  in  that  article  of  cookery  called 
a  medley  pie,  in  which  beef,  bacon,  rabbit,  peas,  apples  aid 
onions  only  spoil  one  another.  The  building  becomes  a  type 
of  the  religion  of  the  day,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Chufch: 
at  once  sectarian,  eclectic,  and  comprehensive. 

The  architect  sometimes  escapes  inconsistency  by  adopting  i 
style  of  his  own,  in  which  no  one  member  of  the  buildii^ 
convict  the  others,  all  being  equally  unwarranted.  This  of  coani 
is  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  haviif 
as  yet  succeeded.  It  is  in  fact  as  bold  an  undertaking  as  ntt 
merely  to  construct  a  language,  as  Psalmanazar  did,  but  also  to 
write  an  epic  poem  in  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  for  lack  of  ordeals  that  the  work  generally  turns  otf 
to  be  such  ns  we  have  described.  Before  a  church  is  consecrated 
many  eyed  have  examined  the  plan,  many  heads  have  deliberai 
upon  it.  The  clergyman,  who  is  an  educated  man,  and  ought 
have,  if  not  a  natural,  yet  some  acquired  taste ;  a  building  c 
mittee  of  gentlemen  from  the  parish  or  neighbourhood ;  the 
of  the  public,  which  in  our  days  assumes  a  considerable 
of  censure ;  the  committees  of  the  diocesan  and  parent  Cb 
building  Society  ;  these  all,  not  to  mention  the  architect  hi 
have  had  the  plan  before  them,  and  duly  weighed  it  before 
Stone  was  laid.  Yet  perhaps  not  one  word  has  been  said  by 
all  against  the  chief  architectural  solecisms  and  ecclesiastical  i 
proprieties  in  the  building.  Clergy,  laity,  gentlemen  and 
men,  the  educated  and  ignorant,  the  subscribers  and  the  a 
all  are  compromised  in  it. 

We  could  wish  that  this  were  owing  only  to  the  want  of  crid 
and  scholarlike  knowledge  of  sacred  architecture.     We  have 
luded   to  something  deeper  in  our  mention  of  the    pievt 
difference  of  view  as  (o  what  a  Church  is :  and  in  truth  p   ' 
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ness  and  vulgarity  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  absardities,  which 
IMPomise  therefore  to  enjoy  no  very  brief  ascendancy.     Strange  is  it 
that  a  generation  which  prides  itself  in  its  refinement  of  manners, 
its  courtesies,  its  advance  in  all  the  decencies  and  elegancies  of 
private  life,  its  thousand  and  one  new  sciences  and  new  tastes^ 
its  houses,  its  gardens,  its  dress,  abd  its  equipages,  should  proudly 
and    ostentatiously  disdain  any  thing  that  savours  of  punctilio, 
fitness,  or  recondite  elegance,  in  sacred  things.     Is  it  really  true 
then,  as  many  have  suspected,  that  a  full  developement  of  these 
secular  tastes,  so  far  from  leading  to  a  corresponding  improve* 
mentin  the  sense  of  sacred  graces  and  proprieties,  does  absolutely 
stand  in  its  way?     Is  it  true  then,  that  a  man  who  can  arrange 
and  boild  an  elegant  mansion,  adapted  to  modern  usages,  who  is 
an  adept  at  paper  hangings,  curtains,  conservatories!  verandahs, 
pleasure  grounds  and  carriage  drives,  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a 
man  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  building  a  church?     If  our  expe- 
rience teaches  us  right,  it  is  so.    Yet  in  point  of  argument,  what  can 
be  more  inconsistent  than  for  any  one  to  despise  in  sacred  things 
the  very  refinement  which  in  domestic  matters  he  values,  he  de- 
lights in,  he  considers  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  distinguish* 
ing  part  of  himself?     Here  is  a  man,  a  clergyman  perhaps,  and 
one  whose  income  is  entirely  derived  from  the  Church,  who  can 
tell  at  a  glance  a  fashionable  equipage,  who  knows  the  latest  im- 
provements in  carriage  building,  who  has  a  quick  sense  of  the 
difference  of  a  light  or  a  heavy,  a  modern  or  an  antiquated,  a  town 
or  a  country  build,  who  would  not  dream  of  having  a  vehicle  de- 
fective in  any  of  these  points,  who  so  far  from  thinking  such  re- 
finements frivolous  and  superfluous  because  few  can  enter  into 
them,  does  really  cherish  them  and  act  upon  them  all  the  more 
in    proportion  to  the  smallness  and  selectness  of  the  class  by 
which  they  are  appreciated — this  man  so  sensitive,  so  keenly  alive 
to  a  paltry  personal  luxury,  to  a  trumpery  thing  of  this  world, 
laughs  at  your  refinements  and  scruples  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
asks   contemptuously  what  matters  it  if   the  architecture  of  a 
Ghurch  is  not  quite  correct,  so  as  the  people  think  it  pretty ; 
what  matters  it,  if  ancient  usages  and  canonical  order  are  utterly 
neglected,  so  long  as  the  church  is  convenient  and  comfortable  ? 
In  the  things  of  God,  he  appeals  at  once  without  scruple  to  the 
lowest  standard  of  taste, — the  vulgar ;  and  to  the  lowest  object  of 
design, — bodily   comfort.      Nay,  it  is  thought,  par  excellence. 
Spiritual,  to  make  a  point  of  the  most  easy  and  indolent  posture, 
tlie  most  exclusive  gentility,  and  the  most  uninvaded  privacy  and 
most  comfortable  furnishing  of  one's   pew,  the  most  soothing 
warmth  and  stilness  of  atmosphere ;  though  these  considerations 
fnay  clash  ever  so  much  with  certain  sacred  proprieties :  and  on 
die  other  hand  it  is  denounced,  par  excellence,  as  carnal,  to  avow 
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a  preference  in  ecclesiastical  arraogeoieots  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  honor  of  His  Church  over,  the  world  and  the  flesh,  viz, 
our  regard  for  the  one,  and  the  comfort  of  the  other.  Surdj  this 
is  calling  evil  good^  and  good  eviU 

But  it  is  said  we  are  stickling  for  mere  punctilios,  which  have 
no  connection  with  vital  religion^  which  may  indeed  be  obaetved* 
but  cannot  be  made  a  point  of,  consbtently  with  vital  reUgioo* 
But  what  are  these  punctilios?  That  churches  should  be  of  oar- 
tain  dignified  proportions  and  a  certain  sacred  style, — tbat  vulgar 
associations  should  be  as  much  as  possible  excluded  in  their 
plan,  materials,  ornaments,  &c. — that  they  should  lie  from  east  t» 
wes^-— that  there  should  be  a  middle  ajsle  forming  the  main  ap- 
proach up  to  the  altar, — that  there  should  be  a  stoue  font  suffi- 
cient for  the  practice  of  immersion  at  the  chief  entrance  near  die 
west  endy  and  that  the  altar  should  be  at  the  extreme  east, — that 
it  should  not  be  thronged  and  pressed  upon  by  the  congregation, 
— that  it  and  the  parts  about  it  should  have  a  chief  ahare  of  the 
ornament,  and  be  the  centre  of  attraction, — that  the  sittings 
should  allow,  and  even  encoursge  the  congregation  to  kneel,— 
that  the  pulpit  should  not  be  before,  or  over,  or  by  the  aide  of 
the  altar, — that  nothing  should  be  over  the  altar, — that  churches 
should  admit  of  all  turning  to  the  east,  at  least  some  part  of  the 
service,  &c«  &c.  Now  these  usages  refer  to  certain  cQvine  reali- 
ties; and  it  is  urged  against  us  that  a  person  may,  to  a  ^reat  ex- 
tent, believe  the  latter,  and  make  a  practical  use  of  them,  witfaont 
observing  the  former,  without  having  even  heard  of  them,  Let 
us  take  the  parallel  case  of  the  usages  of  decent  society.  It 
requires  its  members  to  have  houses,  dress,  and  other  equip- 
ments, of  a  certain  style,  to  be  *'  clothed  in  fine  linen,"  to  wear 
certain  apparel  at  certain  times,  to  make  and  receive  <:ertain 
visits  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  day;  to 
observe  certain  rules  in  introducing  acquaintances  to  one  another, 
to  pass  from  one  room  to  another  in  a  certain  order,  to  sit  at 
dinner,  not  *'  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands,"  or  without  the  aid  of 
certain  implements,  and  to  observe  on  that  occasion  various  fonas 
troublesome  enough  to  some  people,  to  converse  only  on  cerCaia 
subjects^  to  leave  the  dining  room  in  a  certain  order ;  to  obaeive 
certain  outward  marks  of  respect  to  the  person  one  is  conversing 
with,  such  as  turning  one's  face  to  him  or  her;  not  to  spit  aboot, 
or  smoke,  or  lounge,  or  sit  on  the  table,  or  take  off  one's  coat  if 
the  room  is  warm;  to  use  certain  phrases  of  respect  in  all  one's 
communications;  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  requisites, 
more  indeed  than  any  one  could  imagine,  as  he  may  find  by  attempt- 
ing to  particularize  and  count  them.  Now  it  is  not  disputed 
that  these  scruples  have  no  necessary  connection  with  morality  or 
goodness.    A  man  may  be  a  very  useful,  benevolent,  and  in  all 
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respects  an  estimable  member  of  society,  yet  be  remiss  in  some 
of  these  matters;  najj^,  there  are  undoubtedly  persons  in  this 
country,  of  wealth,  information,  and  virtue,  of  great  consideration 
and  influence,  and  good  Christians,  \vho  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
observing  a  single  one  of  these  usages,  and  whom  nobody  thinks 
a  bit  the  worse  for  it.  Yet  Christians,  with  all  the  higher  quali* 
fications  we  have  mentioned,  if  they  do  but  fail  in  one  or  two  of 
tbeae  rules  of  good  breeding,  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  "  traditions  of  men,"  are  utterly  banished,  most  religiously 
excommunicated,  from  the  pale  **  of  good  society."  If  any  one 
should  attempt  to  introduce  such  persons  thereto,  he  would  not  only 
be  unsuccessful,  but  would  make  himself  a  sharer  in  their  exclusion* 
Nor  would  we  have  it  otherwise.  The  *'  custom*  of  society"  are 
in  general  easy  enough  to  learn  without  guilt  or  sacrifice  of  more 
important  considerations,  therefore  the  non-observance  of  them 
is  in  general  symptomatic  of  perverseness,  self-will  and  obsti- 
nacy, an  unaccommodating  and  unsocial  temper;  while  the  ob* 
servance  of  them,  though  they  seem  in  themselves  ever  so  indif- 
ferent, is  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  a  security  that  the  practiser 
will  conform  to  public  opinion  in  more  serious  matters.  But  it 
appears  to  ns  most  strangely  inconsistent,  that  the  very  same 
persons  who  are  roost  precise  and  rigorous  in  enforcing  the 
canons  and  denouncing  the  anathemas  of  **  society,"  should 
strenuously  advocate  a  vulgar,  lax,  slovenly,  higgledy-piggledy 
order  of  things,  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  own  houses  and  come 
into  the  House  of  God.  We  are  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  excessive  cultivation  and 
multiplication  of  the  elegancies  and  proprieties  of  the  world, 
when  we  see  they  positively  interfere  with  those  of  the  Church; 
when  we  see  that  very  Jine  gentlemen  and  ladies  somehow  or 
other  are  not  good  church  people;  when  we  see  the  pale  of  good 
society  set  up  above  the  communion  of  saints. 

But  at  present  we  would  content  ourselves  with  appealing  to 
the  testimony  of  the  world  in  defence  of  our  old  ecclesiastical 
system.  The  world,  by  its  example,  countenances  politeness  and 
elegance,  order  and  punctiliousness.  These  things  seem  to  all 
most  natural,  nay,  men  fall  into  them  by  necessity;  they  consti- 
tute a  vast  portion  of  the  affairs  of  mankind,  they  occupy  a  vast 
space  in  our  minds,  they  are  the  chief  material  of  our  moral 
training.  Then  are  we  to  depart  out  of  our  nature,  state,  con- 
dition^ and  training,  out  of  our  very  minds,  as  soon  as  we  come 
into  the  presence  of  God — that  God  who  constituted  our  minds, 
our  nature,  state,  condition,  and  training,  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Cams  Wilson's  *'  Helps"  are  an  act  of  kindness  to  the 
Church,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  Most  people  who 
have  had  to  build  a  church  become  so  utterly  sick  and  weary  of 
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masons  and  carpenters,  that  so  soon  as  the  bills  are  paid,  tbe? 
bind  them  together  viith  a  piece  of  strong  cord,  and  throw  Uiem 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  drawer,  or  the  strongest  box  tb^ 
can  find,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  they  may  never  have  to  call 
them  from  that  deep  again.  lu  the  joyful  contemplation  of  the 
finished  structure,  they  are  determined  to  think  as  little  of  the 
process  of  building  as  their  many  painful  reminiscences  will  allow. 
They  h)ok  forward  to  the  consecration  as  the  day  when  they  may 
drink  a  long  oblivion  of  the  past.  But  if  they  could  onlymake 
up  their  mind  to  prolong  their  troubles  for  one  brief  fortnight,  if 
they  could  just  for  that  space  defer  the  final  sepulture  of  plant 
and  estimates^  and  just  endure  to  handle  all  the  corroding  details 
of  materials,  colours,  length,  breadth,  depths  and  carves,  angles 
and  mouldings^  enough  to  give  their  brethren  the  benefits  of  their 
own  experience,  they  would  almost  double  the  service  tbey  have 
already  done.  The. noblest  and  most  useful  works  are  com- 
monly, those  which  we  begin  when  others  are  worn  out  and  lea:ve  off. 
The  racer  wins  by  doubling  his  efforts  in  sight  of  tbe  goal.  la 
like  manner  we  suggest  to  all  our  friends  to  whom  it  has  fallen  to 
build  a  church,  to  follow  Mr.  Carus  Wilson's  example.  Why 
should  every  clergyman  have  to  go  about  building  a  churchy  as  if 
no  such  thing  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  memory  of  man, 
without  any  light  from  those  who  precede  him  in  the  track  ? 
Why  should  he  have  to  make  out  for  himself  the  first  elements  of 
church  building?  The  information  which  is  become  familiar 
and  common  pla<ie  to  one  who  has  built  a  church  may  be  invalu- 
able to  one  whose  church  is  still  in  the  future  tense.  If  on  that 
principle  of  kindness, 

'*  Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco,"^ 

any  one  who  has  built  a  church  would  just  collect  his  plans,  spe- 
cifications, his  bills,  8cc.,  and  send  them  to  the  nearest  printer  to 
publish  in  a  simple  form,  with  two  or  three  lithographic  ground 
plans  and  elevations,  we  cannot  indeed  hold  out  to  him  any  hope 
of  pro6t,  but  we  can  ensure,  that  at  an  expense  small  compared 
with  the  benefit,  he  will  furnish  many  useful  hints  in  the  way  of 
taste^  management,  and  economy,  to  all  persons  who  are  modest 
enough  to  take  advice,  and  count  the  cost  before  they  plunge  into 
brick  and  mortar.  The  chief  difficulties  of  church  builders,  and 
what  prevent  them  from  being  much  assisted  by  the  more  elabo- 
rate  and  professional  works  on  the  subject,  are  those  which  arise 
from  local  peculiarities;  the  sitCf  distance  from  quarries,  brick- 
kilns, or  timber  yards,  and  such  circumstances;  and  it  is  obvious 
these  are  the  very  difficulties  which  will  be  remedied  by  a  contri- 
bution of  the  experience  of  mant/  different  localities.  We  are 
sure  that  a  hundred  works  on  this  plan  might  now  be  pablisbed 
without  encroaching  much  on  one  another's  provinces. 
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We  are,  therefore,  far  from  thinking  (hat  Mr.  Carus  Wilson's 
book  luperuda  the  necessity  of  others  on  his  subject;  but  the 
above  are  not  our  only  reasons  for  thinking  so.  This  gentle- 
man's theological  school  pervades  his  structure  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  roof,  from  the  elevation  to  almost  every  fitting  up. 
His  book  therefore  calls  for  an  antidote,  and  glad  should  we  be 
if  our  remarks  upon  it  should  provoke  the  jealousy  of  some  more 
Catholic  church  builder. 

It  would  appear  from  the  engrav- 
ings which  we  have  copied,  that 
Caaterton  Chapel,  though  certainly 
a  neat  structure,  and  creditably  free 
from  any  ornamental  extravagance, 
is  yet  strictly  "  modern  Gothic." 
The  want  of  elevation  (for  the  side 
walls  appear  hardly  more  than  half 
■a  liigh  as  the  building  is  wide),  the 
flat  span  of  the  slate  roof,  the  light 
projecting  eaves,  the  slender  but- 
tresses, considerably  narrower  than 
the  lancet  windows,  the  dwarf  f 
porcb,  the  half  developed  chancel, 
the  petty  tower,. whose  starved  di- 
mensions the  author  himself  la- 
meots,  and  which  in  fact  scarcely 
emerges  either  in  the  elevation  or  , 
tbe  ground  plan  from  the  body  of-' 
the  Church,  the  unmeaning  substi- 
tute for  pinnacles,  the  angular  ca- 
nopy surmounting  (he  nitch  in  the 
west  end,  the  chimney  over  the  east 
end,  are  all  undoubted  modernisms, 
undoubtedly  Protestant,  undoubt- 
edly indicative  of  a  sentiment  whose 
ideal   is    the   neat,   the   snug,   tbe  ^ 

comfortable,  squareness,  cubeness,  compactness,  intelligibleness, 
and  self  sufficiency.  It  also  appears  from  the  other  plates,  and 
the  description,  that  there  is  no  main  aisle,  but  two  narrow  ones, 
ia  the  Presbyterian  fashion.  The  pews  are  all  of  those  narrow 
dimensions  (about  two  feet  six  inches  in  the  clear,  from  back  to 
back,)  which  discourage  kneeling,  while  the  still  more  niggardly 
allowance  of  the  second  class  sittings,  (about  two  feet  two  inches  in 
the  dear,)  must  render  it  absolutely  impossible.  The  situation  of 
the  font  also  is  contrary  to  the  order  and  rationale  of  the  Church. 

"  The  font,  which  is  of  black  Dent  marble,  and  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  kind  gift  of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  marble  manufacturer,  stands  in  a 
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vecess  at  thie  front  of  the  middle  pew8«  directly  faeing  the  door  of  the 
commuDJon  rails.  As  the  christeoings  are  performed  during  the  after- 
noon service,  after  tbe  second  lesson,  with  a  view  to  the  edificatioo  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for  the  iofaot,  tbe  sits- 
ation  is  decidedly  the  most  convenient." — p.  9* 

To  which  passage  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  appends  tbe  following 
uote,  illustrative  of  what  we  have  called  above  the  liiggledy-pig- 
gledy  system. 

'*  A  very  neat  portable  font  has  been  given  to  the  new  charch  at 

Stonyhurst,  which  answers  every  purpose^  not  requiring  even  the  expense 

of  a  stand ;  as  it  might  be  placed  when  wanted  (m  the  ammumtnt  tMcy 

from  which  the  ceremony  might  be  performed.     Tbe  price  is  fonrteca 

shillings :  and  it  is  to  be  had  at  Sharpur's,  Pall  Mail  East,  Londoo." 

As  a  set  oflf  against  the  portable  font^  which  answers  every  pur- 
pose, price  14^.,  from  Sharpur's,  we  have  tbe  following  account 
of  Mr.  Carus  Wilson's  preparation  for  the  other  sacrament, 
(p.U.) 

''  Tbe  Communion  plate  was  got  at  Messrs.  Rodgers,  Sheffield,  and 
tbe  price  was  as  follows : 

£  s. 

Sheffield  plate  chalice Ill 

Do.  salver •     1   12 

Best  hard  Britannia  metal  flagon' •    •    .    .    0  16 
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The  church  thus  built  and  described  is  in  some  respects  an 
adjunct  to  a  clergy  daughters'  school,  to  whose  accommoda- 
tion a  gallery,  containing  ISO  sittings,  is  devoted.  It  is  not  lo 
our  present  purpose  to  question  the  policy  of  accumulatiog  in 
one  mass  the  children  of  one  profession,  all  in  one  phase  of  ex- 
istence, viz.|  disappointed  poverty.  If  these  poor  girls  can  brighten 
up  one  another's  spirits,  and  muster  a  little  cheerfulness  amongst 
them,  there  is  then  a  greater  fund  of  elasticity  in  the  human  mind 
than  we  have  thought  for.  But  if  anything  more  than  another 
is  not  likely  to  give  hope,  romance,  and  elevation  of  character  to 
this  monotonous  assemblage,  it  is  such  a  place  of  worship  as  Cas- 
terton  Chapel,  and  the  religio  loci,  which  it  is  likely  to  beget. 

In  the  name  of  the  Church  and  of  true  policy  we  must  protest 
against  the  following  passage : 

'*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  money  expended  on  many  of  our 
modern  churches,  and  the  statements  even  in  some  influential  quaxteis 
of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  erection  of  a  church,  have  been  caka- 
lated  to  discourage  persons  from  tbe  undertaking. 

*'  How  different  would  have  been  tbe  condition  of  many  of  our  mo- 
dern churches,  if  half  tbe  money  devoled  to  their  erectioft  had  been  re- 
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served  for  their  endowment  I  In  many  cases,  a  church  would  have  lost 
nothing. of  its  becoming  and  ecclesiastical  character,  and  the  melancholy 
spectacle  would  have  been  spared  of  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  a  starving 
minister.  A  church,  destitute  of  architectural  propriety^  is  in  no  case 
recommended  3  but  the  maintenance  of  that  propriety  is  quite  compat- 
ible with  the  strictest  economy ;  and  in  no  way  depends  upon  an  ex- 
penditure, so  injarious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Chnrch  itself,  and  so 
discouraging  to  many  who  would  embark  in  church  building."— p.  7. 

Now  we  believe  this  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  men 
whose  vocation  has  engaged  them  in  drawing  money  from  the 
pockets  of  mankind*  Rigorous  economy  in  the  administration 
of  funds  is  not  usually  found  to  invite  fresh  contributions.  Na- 
ture^ our  best  teacher,  does  not  practise  these  parsimonious  me- 
thods :  she  is  prodigal  in  her  measures,  and  superfluous  in  her 
ornaments,  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  necessity  or  use.  How- 
ever we  may  think  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  how 
few  important  steps  we  should  take  in  l&y  prudent,  virtuous,  and 
noble  as  they  may  really  be,  if  they  were  not  recoinmumlyd  to  our 
imagination  by  some  unessential  and  perhaps  deceitful  charms. 
We  are  not  really  utilitarians,  try  as  we  may  to  be  so.  In  tem- 
poral matters  we  know  that  the  prospect  of  a  bare  sufficiency  is 
not  enough  to  tempt  men  to  lives  of  labour  and  self-denial.  The 
merest  chance  of  superfluous  wealth,  of  rank  and  luxury,  is  a  far 
more  efficacious  incentive  than  absolute  certainty  of  food  and 
clodiing.  Our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  must  be  sweetened 
and  highly  coloured,  or  we  shall  not  pursue  it.  To  cut  short  our 
reflections,  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  our  subject,  a  church  built 
with  a  profuseness  of  love  and  liberality  is  both  a  fitter  offering  to 
Almighty  God,  and  a  more  attractive  example  to  man,  than  those 
half-shabby,  half-tawdry  structures  intended  to  seat  poor  popula- 
tions at  30^.  a  head.  It  must  be  considered  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  has  certain  decided  tastes,  a  deep-rooted  preference 
for  beauty,  for  grandeur,  for  antiquity,  and  such  qualities,  how- 
ever little  they  may  confess  or  know  it,  and  however  sinful  the 
possession  of  such  tastes  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  religious  econo- 
mists. It  may  abstractedly  be  considered  desirable  to  eradicate 
these  tastes  entirely,  and  clear  away  all  that  lies  between  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  absolute  holiness  and  absolute  sin,  so  that  the 
mind,  according  as  it  is  positively  or  negatively  charged,  may 
rapidly  jump  from  one  to  the  other,  without  the  peril  of  mid  po- 
sitions, or  step  by  step  alterations^  But  these  tastes  seemingly  inter* 
aiediate  between  earth  and  beaven  are  so  large,  so  pervading  a  part 
of  human  nature,  that  if  any  one  could  extract  them  all,  he  would 
stand  aghast  to  see  how  little  was  left ;  and  as  long  as  they  do 
exist,  people  of  ordinary  goodness,  if  allowed  their  way,  will  pre- 
fer a  religion  in  unison^  rather  than  one  in  discordance  with  them. 
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In  point  of  fact,  churches  were  never  so  multiplied,  were  neter 
so  enlarged ; — never  did  Christians  so  build  with  or  without  rea- 
son^ never  did  they  so  embrace,  discover,  devise,  opportonities, 
allowable  or  unallowable,  for  building  churches,  oratories,  and 
chantries,  and  every  order  and  shade  of  religious  building,  as  whea 
the  style  of  architecture,  more  universally  adopted  than  an  imperial 
edict  or  parliamentary  act  of  uniformity  could  ever  have  made  it, 
was  beyond  all  precedent  elaborate,  difficult  and  expensive.  We 
have  seen  the  traditional  tomb  of  an  architect,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  forty  churches,  in  what  may  be  called  one  neighbourhood,  in 
the  eastern  counties.  And  what  kind  of  buildings  were  they  which 
started  up  in  such  numbers?  Many  of  them,  thrown  away,  as 
some  would  think,  on  small  and  secluded  villages,  would  have 
been  the  chief  architectural  features  of  cities ;  of  the  most  dig- 
nified proportions,  with  every  ornament  which  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  money  could  procure.  The  stone  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  roofs  of  some  of  them  carved  and  put  together  io  Nor- 
mandy. They  were  built  by  enthusiasts,  not  economists.  Oor 
author  thinks  ''  a  magnificent  edifice  and  a  starving  minister  a 
melancholy  spectacle."  But  is  not  the  more  frequent  spectacle 
of  a  starved  edifice  and  a  full-fed  minister  and  congregation  still 
more  melancholy?  By  the  way, how  differently  are  spacious  and 
splendid  churches  viewed  in  our  age  from  what  they  were  five 
centuries  ago.  N(m>  Mr.  Cams  Wilson  regards  them  with  jea- 
lousy, as  having  probably  stood  in  the  minister's  light,  by  detract- 
ing from  the  endowment,  and  they  are  generally  considered  a 
drawback  from  the  value  of  the  living,  whereas,  in  former  times, 
they  were  themselves  a  mine  of  wealth.  A  large  church  would 
itself  maintain  so  many  priests  by  as  certain  a  rule  as  a  large  field 
would  feed  so  many  head  of  cattle.  Thus,  in  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  we  read  in  the  account  of  Howden  Church, 
in  Yorkshire : — 

'*  Accordingly,  on  the  6tb  of  March,  a.  d.  1267,  Walter  Gifford, 
Archbishop  of  York,  after  setting  forth  that  the  parish  church  of  How- 
den fOM  very  wide  and  large,  and  the  rents  and  profits  so  much  abound- 
ing as  to  be  sufficient  for  many  spiritual  men,  ordained  at  the  instance 
and  petition  of  his  chapter  ot  York,  that  there  might  be  prebends  en- 
dowed out  of  the  revenues  Of  the  church,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  appointed  that  there  should  be  five  pre- 
bends for  ever ;  and  each  of  them  to  maintain,  at  his  own  proper  costs, 
a  priest  and  clerk  in  holy  orders,  to  administer  in  the  same  in  canonical 
haoit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church  of  York,  and  to  observe  the 
same  mode  of  singing  as  that  of  York,  except  in  Matins,  which  they 
should  say  in  the  morning  for  the  parish ;  and  one  of  tbeui,  who  should  be 
the  most  fit,  was  to  be  rector  of  the  choir,  and  ordain  things  belongii^ 
to  Divine  service  3  and  each  of  theur,  as  an  bebdomedary,  was  orderly 
to  keep  his  turn,  and  serve  the  care  of  the  parish,  by  bis  respective 
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priestj  in  the  portioa  assigned  lo  bim.  ^  *  In  the  tame  year  a  sixth 
prebend  was  added  to  the  five  originally  established/* 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  it  is  only  Mr,  Carus  Wilson's 
principle  of  sparing  expense  we  protest  against.  We  are  quite 
content  that  he  should,  whether  by  choice  or  necessity,  adhere  to 
the  practice.  The  first  regret  that  rises  in  our  heart  at  the  sight 
of  many  of  our  modern  churches  ]9»  that  the  purses  and  ambilion 
of  the  founders  had  not  even  been  more  limited.  These  produc- 
tions in  that  case  would  not  have  been  so  flagrantly  ugly^  and 
would  not  at  least  have  gained  such  perpetuity  of  ugliness.  The 
most  offensive  are  generally  the  most  unnecessary  features  in 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  respectable  than  contented  poverty; 
z — it  is  poverty  which  unsuccessfully  apes  the  manners  and  tastes 
of  wealth  which  is  ridiculous. 

Among  the  suggestions  of  minor  importance,  which  we  cannot 
commend,  is  the  following,  (p.  8).  ''  The  walls  inside  are  done 
in  stone  finish,  lined,  and  stone-coloured;  which  gives  a  much 
more  comfortable  appearance  than  common  plaster,  and  is  a  very 
slight  extra  expense.**  There  is  an  obtrusiveness  of  imitation  in 
plaster  lined  and  coloured,  to  look  more  like  stone  than  stone 
itaelf,  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  genuineness  which  ought  to 
pervade  a  church.  Besides,  Gothic  architecture  Aufef  the  joining 
of  the  stones,  and  deals  with  its  material  as  if  it  were  all  one. 
It  either  has  the  roughest  masonry,  viz.,  mere  rubble,  which  an- 
swers the  same  purpose  as  the  roughness  of  Burgess's  pencils, 
and  makes  one  see  the  building  through  a  sort  of  misty  medium, 
or  it  has  the  finest  masonry.  Indeed  it  keeps  in  the  back-ground 
as  much  as  possible  the  fact  of  the  building  being  the  ''  work  of 
men's  hands.*'  It  also  keeps  the  material  itself  in  the  back- 
ground. It  prefers  small  to  large  stones,  and  mere  choppings  to 
blocks.  It  builds  cathedrals  with  the  stones  which  the  builders 
of  a  heathen  temple  would  have  refused.  We  are  disposed  to  go 
almost  as  far  as  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  in  his  suggestion  of  random 
walls,  (p.  10,)  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  save  them  from  a  com- 
mon and  slovenly  appearance.  With  reference  to  the  above  plan 
of ''  stone  finish,  lined,  kc.**  for  the  inside,  we  will  add  that  no- 
thing conflicts  with  Gothic  curves  and  mouldings  so  much  as 
those  rectangular  divisions,  which  are  so  frequent  and  so  congenial 
in  the  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  would  only  provoke  a 
smile  to  talk  of  facing  our  interiors  with  stone ;  we  will  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  in  place  of  any  imitation 
thereof,  a  common  wash,  of  a  somewhat  colder,  t.  e.  bluer  tint 
than  what  is  generally  adopted.  Warm  tints  have  too  modern, 
domestic,  and  comfortable  an  efiect;  they  also  overpower  the 
natural  play  of  lights  and  colours  produced  by  the  state  of  th« 
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atmosphere,  ^hich  is  nowhere  seen  more  beautiful  tban  on  the 
grayish,  greenish,  whitewash  of  an  old  village  church. 
Again  we  find 

'*  the  windows  are  glazed  with  diamond  panes  in  kad^  and  square  penes 
round  the  sides,  llie  square  panes  are  painted  a  light  orange  coioor, 
which  has  a  very  good  effect ;  and  the  diamond  panes  on  the  whole  of 
the  south  side  are  done  in  imitation  of  ground  glass,  to  keep  out  the  sun. 
The  expense  of  this  is  tery  trifling:  indeed,  ail  the  mndowt  in  the 
church  would  have  been  done  in  imitation  of  gionnd  glass  for  a  sum 
scarcely  exceeding  five  pounds.*' — p.  1  h 

The  unfortunate  cheapuess  of  this  last  operation  is  no  more 
argument  in  its  favour  than  it  is  a  reason  for  breaking  all  the 
windows  to  atoms,  that  it  could  be  done  at  still  less  expense, 
or  even  gratis.  The  pale,  sickly,  monotonous  and  shadowless 
light  of  ground  glass  is  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  for  a  Gothic 
church.  We  grant  that  in  many  churches  we  find  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessity for  shading  the  windows  in  some  way  or  other,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  remedy  being  an  evil. 

The  historical  account  of  this  necessity  is  rather  curious.  As 
far  as  quantity  of  light  is  concerned,  our  forefathers  considered 
that  a  few  narrow  lancet  windows,  glazed  with  coarse  green  glass, 
gave  as  ikiuch  light  as  they  considered  proper  for  a  church.  But 
the  use  of  painted  glass  led  them  to  enlarge  the  lancet,  or  to 
unite  several  together  so  as  to  form  the  windows  called  perpendi- 
cular, florid,  and  so  forth.  The  beauty  of  painted  glass,  as  well 
as  its  obstruction  of  the  light,  eventually  led,  both  from  choice 
and  necessity,  to  the  use  of  windows  so  large  that  we  may  say 
nearly  all  our  ancient  churches,  from  the  cathedral  to  the  smallest 
oratory,  are  very  considerably  overlighted,  on  the  supposition  of 
plain  glass  being  used.  They  are  not  now  seen  in  their  proper 
dress.  They  are  like  the  face  of  nature  in  winter,  without  leaves 
or  flowers.  Thus  the  interior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  as  light 
as  the  open  air;  nay,  in  a  sense,  it  is  lighter;  for  out  of  doors,  in 
nature's  dreariest  scene,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  light  and 
shade,  and  still  greater  variety  of  hue;  but  in  that  building,  as 
reformers  and  puritans  have  left  it,  there  is  no  relief,  no  repose: 
with  inconsiderable  exception  all  is  one  equally  monotonous 
shadowless,  colourless,  medium  ;  nothing  recedes,  nothing  stands 
out.  The  proportions  sufier,  for  neither  height  nor  length  are 
felt  iu  the  glaring  mass  of  daylight:  the  plan  suffers  still  more; 
the  transepts,  which  otice  threw  in,  athwart  the  solemn  nave,  a 
transverse  flood  of  mysteriously  coloured  light,  now  produce  no 
characterising  effect;  they  are  become  merely  side  recesses.  The 
cathedral  is  reduced  to  one  great  airy  room.  The  aisles  are  no 
longer  depths  of  shade,  the  lofty  pillars  and  arches  no  longer 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  bathed  in  copious  streams  of  light  and 
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colour  from  the  high  clerestory  windows,  every  stone  from  the 
vault  above  to  the  pavement  under  our  feet  seeming  instinct  with 
life. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  never  see  this  scene  again.     Even  if 

men  should  ever  again  be  gifted  from  heaven  with  the  taste  and 

skill  to  restore  what  has  been  destroyed,  it  will  perhaps  only  be 

to  make  fresh  work  for  sacrilegious  hands.     May  be  it  is  for  the 

Church's  real  good  that  she  should  only  imagine,  only  conceive, 

only  enjoy  for  a  time,  and  that  with  sore  alloy;  only  remember, 

aind  that  with  pain,  such  glorious  scenes  as  one  of  our  old  cathe* 

drals  in  its  prime  of  youth  and  love.     So  shall  we  best  fix  our 

eyes  on  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  ^'  that  great  city,  the  holy 

Jerusalem,'*  which  Saint  John,  in  the  spirit,  saw  '*  descending 

out  of  the  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of  God :  and  her 

light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone, 

clear  as  crystal;    *   •   *    *    and  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve 

foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 

Liamb.  *****  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper: 

and  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass.     And  the  foun-* 

dations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of 

precious  stones.    The  first  foundation  was  jasper;  the  second, 

sapphire;  the  third,  chalcedony;  the  fourth, an  emerald;  the  fiftbj 

sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sardius;  the  seventh,  chrysolite;  the  eighth, 

beryl;  the  ninth,  a  topaz;  the  tenth,a  chrysoprasus;  the  eleventh, 

a  jacinth;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst.     And  the  twelve  gates  were 

twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl:    and  the 

street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass." 

Meanwhile  the  wicked  are  permitted  to  trouble,  and  to  break 

down  with  axes  and  hammers  the  carved  work  of  our  sanctuaries ; 

and  perhaps  even  to  burn  up  with  fire  the  holy  and  beautiful 

houses  where  our  fathers  praised  God,  and  to  lay  waste  all  our 

pleasant  places. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  before  us,  our  churches  having 
been  nearly  all  built  or  altered  with  a  view  to  painted  glass,  nay, 
having  often  been  built  to  receive  particular  painted  windows,  as 
soon  as  this  essential  part  of  their  plan  was  destroyed,  there  was 
immediately  found  to  be  double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  aper- 
ture sufficient  for  light.  In  spite  of  bad  glass,  windows  wholly 
or  partially  bricked  up,  curtains,,  galleries,  and  staircases,  lofty 
screens,  and  all  the  other  numberless  accretions  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  they  are  still  greatly  too  light.  The  restorations  of  the 
present  age,  by  opening  windows,  substituting  larger  panes  of 
clear  white  glass,  clearing  away  heavy  screens  and  partitions,  and 
lowering  pew  walls,  have  in  fact  accidentally  increased  the  evil, 
and  rendered  the  glare  of  our  churches,  especially  those  of  the  later 
styles,  quite  intolerable,  not  only  to  the  mental  feeling,  but  even 
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to  the  bodily  eye.  We  know  of  several  caaes  besides  St.  Mary's  ai 
Oxford^  where  such  restorations  have  been  subsequeoUy  amended 
with  ground  glass  or  hoUand  blinds,  which  have  made  lu  re^et 
the  previous  small  green  panes  of  half  decomposed  glass  which 
did  us  good  service  without  our  knowing  it* 

But  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  inconsistency  of  buildimg  new 
churches  with  windows  suited  only  to  painted  glass,  though  the 
builders  may  not  only  have  no  intention,  but  even  have  a  decided 
objection  to  that  material.     Our  modern  churches  are  as  light  as 
greenhouses,  so  that  after  all  the  north  and  south  windows  have 
been  cut  in  two  by  galleries^  and  modified  with  ground  glass  or 
blinds;  after  the  great  west  window  has  been  entirely  concealed 
by  the  organ,  after  the  east  window  has  been  somewhat  subdued 
with  a  green  baize  curtain  rising  up  half  its  height,  even  then  the 
church  is  offensively  light.    The  devout  worshipper  cannot  hide 
himself  from  day's  garish  eye ;    the  anxious  listener,  trjring  to 
watch  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  can  scarce  with  aching  eyes  de^ 
tect  anything  but  a  dark  outline  projected  on  a  dazzling  6eld  of 
light  behind;  which  latter  evil  is  of  course  not  a  little  aggravated 
when  the  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  middle  aisle.*    Much  as  some  of 
our  modern  church  builders  will  be  shocked  to  hear  it,  they  have 
entailed  the  necessity  of  painted  glass  on  the  commonest  prioci* 
pies  of  comfort  and  convenience;  and  if  a  revival  of  taste  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  clergymen  should  put  an  end  to  gal* 
leries,  and  bring  into  view  the  whole  of  the  windows. which  they 
now  partially  obstruct,  there  will  be  found  an  absolute  necessity  for 
more  painted  glass,  and  for  deeper  shades,  than  a  few  light  orange 
panes  round  the  sides^  such  as  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  has  introduced 
at  Casterton. 

We  do  not  like  "  windows  glazed  with  diamond  panes  in  lead 
and  square  panes  round  the  sides,'*  The  panes  should  all  be  dia- 
mond, as  in  that  case  the  diagonal  lines  of  division  not  only  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  plan  of  the  stone  work,  but  set  off  its  perpendicn- 
lar  lines  to  better  advantage.  Necessity  requires  some  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  glass,  and  that  should  be  as  uniform  and  sa 
contrary  to  the  bearings  of  the  mullions  and  tracery  as  possible. 
Square  panes,  i.  e.  horizontal  and  perpendicular  divisions,  nuJkt 
confusion;  still  worse  do  '^ square  panes,  round  the  sides,**  i. «. 
lines  in  the  lead  work,  purposely  following  the  mullions  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  a  few  inches,  especially  when  they  further  attempt  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  tracery.     We  have  seen  such  hues  actually 

*  We  are  informed  that  at  a  well  known  fashionable  chapel  in  the  iiie(ropo6s«  where 
this  incoiivenieooe  was  felt,  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  socoenfiii  piece 
of  dnunatic  display.  While  the  preacher  is  ascending  the  pulpit,  a  red  cartaiB  slowly 
descends  behind  it.  The  effsct,  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  iritneiKd  it.  is  iniy 
imposing. 
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increase  to  clumsiness  the  apparent  effect  of  slender  inullions. 
We  must  warn  such  of  our  readers  as  are  likely  to  tempt  the  dan- 
gerous seas  of  church  building,  that  no  class  of  people  require 
more  sharply  looking  after  than  the  painters,  glaziers,  and  other 
subordinates  in  that  complicated  work.  Even  without  Mr.  Carus 
Wilson  to  advise  them,  their  own  heads  are  sufficiently  fruitful  in 
evil  devices  to  make  them  unsafe  to  be  left  alone. 

In  a  country  church,  where  the  parsonage  is  close  at  hand, 
there  seems  little  need  of  a  vestry,  it  is  useful  of  course  to  the 
crack  preachers  of  the  metropolis,  some  of  whom  sit  there  and 
comfort  themselves  during  the  service,  that  they  may  come  forth 
fresh  as  giants  to  the  event  of  the  day — the  sermon.  It  is  said  also, 
that  Doctor  Parr  used  to  illustrate  his  attachment  to  rural  psal- 
mody,  by  smoking  in  the  vestry  during  the  performances  of  the 
choir,  which  were  purposely  accommodated  to  the  time  usually  oc- 
cupied by  a  pipe.  But  few  country  clergymen  will  emulate  either 
of  these  examples,  and  there  is  really  nothing  they  would  do  in  a 
vestry,  which  may  not  be  done  with  perfect  propriety  in  the  church. 
We  think  it  desirable  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  privacy  in  the 
movements  of  the  clergyman.  Yet  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  consi* 
der  it  indispensable,  and  manifold  therefore  are  the  shifts  which 
modern  church  contrivers  are  thrown  upon,  by  the  difficulties 
which  a  vestry  seems  to  throw  in  the  way  of  that  other  sine  qua  non, 
external  uniformity.  The  idol  of  taste  and  the  idol  of  convenience 
cannot  be  brought  to  agree.  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  makes  a  vestry 
out  of  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  :  and  gives  the  drawing  of  a 
large  square  window  with  two  mullions,  lighting  the  ground  floor 
of  the  tower  at  Hurst  Green,  a  sister  Church  to  Casterton,  and 
recommends  it  as  preferable  to  the  smaller  window  occupying  the 
same  place  at  the  latter.  If  there  must  be  a  vestry,  why  not  add 
it  to  the  side  of  the  building,  where  something  is  often  wanted  to 
break  the  mass.  But  Mr.  Carus  Wilson's  mode  of  finding  room 
for  a  vestry  is  not  so  objectionable  as  some  others,  which  this 
ingenious  age  has  brought  into  vogue. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  in  thinking  fine  ashlar 
work  unnecessary,  and  even  unsuitable  for  ordinary  village 
churches — and  we  regret  that  much  expense  has  been  wasted  on 
squaring  and  smoothing  stones,  which  might  have  been  applied  in 
procuring  good  proportions,  in  dispensing  with  galleries,  and  in 
other  such  unquestionable  advantages.  Casterton  church,  vi'e  are 
told,  "  is  built  of  limestone,  and  the  stones  are  placed  in  course, 
but  are  very  little  hammered  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  securing 
the  joints;  and  indeed  the  rough  appearance  is  preferred,  as 
giving  more  the  appearance  of  antiquity.'* — (p.  8).  He  even  re- 
commends random  walls,  whose  poverty,  he  says,  may  be  con- 
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eealed  by  ivy,  which  Mviil  repay  the  kindness  by  protecting  the 
walls  and  foundations  from  rain.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  true  :  and  that  if  it  be  true,  ivy  will  be  very  generally  used 
as  a  veil  of  charity  to  cover  the  sins  of  most  of  our  modem  stnic* 
tures.     With  the  following  suggestions  also  we  entirely  concur: — 

^'  Whatever  style  or  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  strongly  recommended  Co  avoid 
the  use  of  valley  gutters.  They  are  troublesome  enough,  especially  in  snow, 
in  private  houses,  where  there  is  every  advantage  of  care ;  bat  in  the 
case  of  a  Church  it  is  well  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  tbe  chaiice 
of  injury  arising  from  tbe  uncertain  attentions  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  it.  If  the  snow  is  left  to  melt  in  a  valley-gutter,  it  must  an- 
avoidably  find  its  way  under  the  slate  and  damage  the  interior."-— p.  12. 

"  The  open  roof,  with  ceiling  laid  on  the  spars,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  It  is  most  in  Church  character,  as  far  as  appearance  is 
concerned;  and  while  no  bad  effect  results  to  the  voice  of  the  ciergymaa, 
if  common  care  be  taken,  it  is  most  favorable  for  the  effect  of  siugin^ 
and  the  organ.  At  Hurst  Green,  where  a  church  is  building  upon 
exactly  tbe  same  plan,  the  situation  being  exposed,  it  was  recommeiided 
to  plank  the  roof  entirely,  like  a  boarded  floor,  before  slating,  in  order 
to  give  additional  security  to  the  slates  ;  this  plan  has  certainly  advan- 
tages. The  spars  are  so  contrived  as  to  present  inside  square  compart- 
ments, which  are  smooth  and  will  be  painted  oak  colour  pannelled  ;  ta- 
perseding  the  necessity  of  plaster  ceiling.  The  internal  appearance,  ai 
well  as.  the  security  of  the  roof  will  be  greatly  benefited  ;  and  as  tbe  ad- 
ditional expense  is  only  about  30/.  excepting  painting,  it  la  decidedly 
recommended  in  all  cases." — p.  8,  9« 

Shingles  are  better,  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  more  du- 
rable than  slating ;  and  the  compartments  between  the  spars  sbooM 
not  be  square.  Mr.  Bardwell,  we  observe,  objects  strongly  to 
plastering  between  the  spars,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a 
planked  roof,  covered  not  with  lead,  but  slate,  will  not  be  air 
tight,  which  in  this  climate  is  perhaps  necessary,  at  least  part  o( 
the  year.  But  the  plan  of  the  roof  which  Mr.  Cams  Wilson  has 
presented  to  us,  is  of  that  sort  which  least  bears  to  be  exposed. 
The  tie-beams  do  not  rest  on  the  walls ;  there  are  therefore  re- 
quired braces  passing  obliquely  from  tbe  foot  of  tbe  rafters  on  one 
side,  to  the  corresponding  rafters  on  the  other,  at  three-foartiK 
of  their  height,  l^he  inclination  of  these  braces  makes,  so  to  speak, 
a  discord  with  the  inclination  of  the  rafters.  The  common  kind  of 
roof,  with  the  tie-beam  resting  on  the  walls,  is  less  objectionable. 
If  the  principal  of  the  roof  can  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
arch,  without  having  really  any  lateral  pressure,  that  will  best  ami 
a  church  ;  but  the  Westminster-Hall  kind  of  roof  is  too  compli- 
cated a  compageSf  and  has  too  artificial  an  air  for  a  sacred  buildii^. 

Mr.  Cams  Wilson  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Churchniei 
for  7iOt  putting  his  reading  desk  and  pulpit  right  before  the  altar; 
but  quite  clear  of  it,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Church ;  and 
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for  leaving  a  decent  interval  between  the  rails  of  the  chancel  and 
the  seats  of  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Shaw's  book  is  evidently  produced  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  A  large  population^  anxious  to  have  its  religion  ma* 
nufactnred  at  the  smallest  cost,  drives  the  modern  architect  to  do 
violence  to  his  taste,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  to  put 
forth  plans  which  he  himself  perhaps  is  the  first  to  condemn. 
Scarce  a  church  rises  from  the  ground  anywhere,  except  now 
and  then  in  some  unwonted  hour  of  public  munificence,  or  under 
the  kindly  influence  of  some  wealthy  patron,  which  does  not  bear 
evidence  of  the  hard  limitations  which  cramped  the  designer's 
fingers — 

*'  Chill  poverty  repressed  his  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  hh  soul." 

Mr.  Shaw's  propositions  are  in  our  opinion  very  valuable,  and 
deserve  a  careful  consideration;  but  while  the  deserve  it,  they 
also  require  it.  They  are  suggested,  he  says,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Lombard  architecture,  chiefly,  it  appears,  as  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Hope's  interesting  work,  p.  SO,  "containing/'  as  Mr. 
Shaw  remarks,  '*  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  now  so  im- 
portant ;  these  appear  to  be,  first,  economy ;  secondly,  facility  of 
execution ;  thirdly,  strict  simplicity,  combined  with  high  capabi- 
lity of  ornament ;  fourthly,  durability  ;  fifthly,  beauty. 

We  were  quite  prepared  for  the  attempt  to  adapt  that  style 
to  modern  churches,  having  spent  some  time  on  it  ourselves  on 
the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Hope's  book,  though  we  cannot  flat- 
ter ourselves  on  our  success.  A  modified  adoption  of  this  style 
may  be  considered  the  main  project  in  this  publication,  but  as 
parts  of  it  and  as  additions  to  it,  Mr.  Shaw  proposes  the  use  of 
two  stories  of  pillars  and  arches  in  interiors,  the  lower  one  to 
support  the  galleries ;  the  use  of  undisguised  brick  both  inside 
and  out;  the  exposure  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof;  the  use  of  red 
deal,  merely  varnished ;  and  an  increased  number  of  doorways. 
After  expressing  with  greater  resignation  than  becomes  the  dig- 
nity of  an  artist,  his  ac(]^uiescence  in  the  conditions  imposed  on 
him, "  to  provide  in  the  interior  arrangements  the  most  ample  ac- 
commodation, at  the  least  possible  expense,"  he  thus  proceeds : — 

**  To  this  necessity  may  be  traced  the  introduction  of  galleries,  ob- 
viously the  readiest  means  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  case  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  condition ;  but  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages 
to  show,  if  possible,  ^rst,  that  this  apparent  necessity  has  unavoidably 
caused  considerable  deviation  from  the  principles,  and  fatal  injury  to  the 
character  and  effect  of  the  various  beautiful  styles  of  architecture  adopted  ^ 
and,  secondly^  that  this  alleged  necessity  may  be  entirely  divested  of  the 
objectionable  circumstances  which  have  been  attendant  upon  it,  by  the 
employment  of  a  principle  simple  and  graceful  in  itself,  supported  by 
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ancient  aatbority  and  saccess,  and  complying  partly  with  the  unaroiii- 
able  demand  made  by  existing  causes  for  the  strictest  economy. 

'*  That  the  perpendicular  line,  the  prevailing  principle  and  genias  of 
the  early  English  and  Tudor  architecture,  is  most  obtrusively  and  op- 
pressively violated  by  the  introduction  of  the  horizontal  Hoes,  of  the 
modern  gallery^  is  a  fact,  which  has,  I  doubt  not,  in  nambeiiess  in- 
stances,  excited  the  regret  of  architects,  on  whom  circumstances  have 
forced  its  employment ;  a  regret,  heightened  by  the  reflection,  not  ooiy 
that  their  lolty  aisles  must  be  severed  by  these  inevitable  horizontal 
lines :  but  by  the  observation  that  the  extent  and  flatness  of  the  surfaces, 
bounded  by  those  lines,  presented  another,  and  if  possible  a  more  powers 
ful  proof  of  the  incongruity  and  incompatibility  between  the  gallery  and 
the  rest  of  the  erection. 

"  My  attention  having  for  some  time  been  directed  to  this  soljcct, 
and  having  been  recently  engaged  in  the  design  of  a  Church  pcoposed 
to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce,  for  its  internal  arrangement,  a  principle 
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in  its  application  to  modem  Churches; 
and  which,  while  it  obviates  the  imper- 
fection to  which  I  have  adverted,  is 
sound  in  its  construction,  and  would,  as 
I  am  about  to  show,  be  attended  with 
no  additional  expense." — ^pp.  5 — ?• 

''Plate  1,  letter  A,  exhibits  the  ordinary 
principle  of  modern  church  building; 
the  gallery  front  crossing  the  arches  oJF 
the  side  aisles  and  dividing  the  win- 
dows ;  they  are  constructed  with  timber 
framing,  covered  with  hoarding ;  the 
piers  they  rest  upon  are  generally  ffum 
fourteen  feet  to  seventeen  feet  apait; 
their  material  being  usually  stone  or  iron. 

"  Plate  1 ,  letter  B,  and  Plate  2,* 
(which  exhibit  the  principle  I  bq^ 
respectfully  to  suggest),  represent  the 
gallery  supported  on  a  series  of  semi- 
circular arches  of  fourteen  inch  brick- 
work, resting  on  slender  iron  columns, 
ten  feet  apart,  which  is  the  distance 

Prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  her 
iajesty's  Commissioners  for  the  space 
between  the  'tie  beams  of  the  roof 
and  the  main  timbers  of  the  galleiy.* 
The  front  of  the  gallery  is  proposed 
to  be  constructed  of  nine  inch  brick- 
work ;  over  the  lower  arches  is  a  simi- 

*  We  have  not  Attempted  a  copy  of  this  plate.  Ii  may  be  as  «rell  to  iiotire  bnc 
nn  error  in  our  copy  of  Plate  1,  letter  A.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  engraving  tlie  gallery  b 
made  to  divide  iu  two  ont  long  window.  In  our  cut  the  window  is  made  to  apjiev 
two  distinct  ones. 
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Jar  range  of  archesi  upon  the  system  of  the  ancient  triforiuni,  these  sup- 
port the  clerestory,  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  of  fourteen  inch 
brick- work." — pp.  8,  9. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Shaw  through  his  comparative  esti- 
mates, which  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  going  into  the 
minutest  details;  and  we  must  also  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself  for  a  very  pretty  and  elaborate  perspective  view  of 
an  interior  designed  on  his  principle,  by  which  he  adds,  *'  I 
think  It  will  be  allowed  that  much  effect  is  produced  by  the 
repetition  of  the  double  tier  of  arches,  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
lines." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  copying  of  the 
lx)mbard  style^  but  a  development  of  it,  retaining  only  a  certain 
slight  resemblance  to  the  original.  That  style  is  remarkable  for 
gravity,  for  massiveness,  and  such  severe  graces ;  the  plans  be- 
fore us  aspire  only  to  elegance.  The  interior  before  us  is  wholly 
composed  of  some  exterior  features  of  the  old  style,  and  those 
only  the  ornamental  features.  Parts  only  used  sparingly  and  by 
way  of  relief  in  the  one,  are  made  the  prevailing  ingredient  of 
the  other.  Small  columns  supporting  small  semi-circular  arches 
may  look  well  on  the  campanile,  or  on  any  other  ornamental 
adjunct  to  the  main  building ;  but  our  impression  is  they  have 
not  dignity,  or  even  appearance  of  strength  sufficient  for  the  nave 
of  the  church.  Again,  though  they  were  uudoubtedly  used  to 
relieve  the  surface  of  walls,  which  otherwise  from  their  vastness  and 
from  the  smallness  of  the  windows  would  have  looked  bare,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  can  with  propriety  be  made  to  stand  alone 
as  they  do  in  Mr.  Shaw's  designs.  It  is,  by  the  way,  remarkable 
to  observe  how  the  playful  variations  on  simple  architectural 
themes  which  are  common  and  allowable  in  mere  ornamental 
workj  sometimes  give  rise  to  changes  in  the  very  principles  of 
architectural  composition.  On  the  painted  parlour  walls  of 
Pompeii  we  may  trace  the  germs  of  subsequent,  but  still  distant 
corruptions  of  the  classic  style. 

Mr.  Shaw  appeals  to  the  triforia,  which,  especially  abroad, 
were  often  used  as  galleries ;  but  how  would  a  nave  look  consist- 
ing wholly  of  triforia  i  We  opine  it  would  look  somewhat  like  a 
theatre. 

He  also  refers  to  the  semi-circular  arches  from  column  to  co- 
lumn in  the  Basilicas  constructed  in  the  fourth  century.  But 
what  columns  are  those  r  How  lofty  and  how  massive  !  From 
Mr.  Shaw's  own  measurements  it  appears  that  all  the  cast  iron 
pillars  of  the  Church  he  has  designed,  including  both  tiers,  would 
not  together  form  a  bundle  so  thick  as  one  of  the  Parian  columns 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul. 
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The  builder  would  have  work  enough  to  make  die  lower  tier 
support  the  one  above^  and  a  few  feet  of  clerestory  above  that; 
he  must  not  think  of  more  lofty  proportions,  or  of  thickness  of 
wall  and  depth  of  window  recesses; — he  must  also  content  biiii- 
self,  at  least  in  the  aisles,  with  the  lowest  possible  pitch  of  roof, 
which,  however  it  may  be  kept  down,  will  stiU  almost  preveBt 
the  clerestory  windows  from  being  externally  visible. 

Again»  a  composition  of  two  stories,  the  one  exactly  equal  and 
similar  to  the  other,  will  be  intolerable  from  its  sameness  ;  though 
Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  think  that  repetition  in  the  present  inalance 
to  be  of  itself  a  beauty.  This  evil  can  only  be  amended  by  in- 
creasing the  height  and  thickness  of  the  piUars  and  the  inter-co- 
lumniations  in  the  loioer  tier;  but  here  comes  another  difficaltv: 
the  lower  tier  is  already  too  high  for  convenience :  the  pulpit  oust 
be  raised  enough  to  command  the  galleries,  t.  e.  in  the  plan  before 
us  must  be  raised  to  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  church,  a  disy 
elevation,  to  which  even  the  most  ambitious  popular  preacher 
would  hardly  aspire.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  "  The  interior  I  have  re- 
presented would  be  rendered  more  architecturally  effective  were 
the  arches  more  lofty ;''  but  let  him  not  dream  that  his  plan  is  the 
simple  element  of  an  expansive  principle :  the  pulpit  must  still 
follow  the  galleries,  and  if  the  upper  arches  are  made  more  lofty, 
the  lower  under  the  galleries  must  in  all  architectural  propriety 
at  least  keep  pace  with  them.  This  is  Mr.  Shaw's  real  reason 
or  rather  necessity  for  raising  the  galleries  so  high,  though  with 
an  amusing  want  of  candour,  he  says,  *'  the  height  from  the  floor 
of  the  Church  to  the  underside  of  the  gallery,  is  increased  beyond 
its  ordinary  elevation,  to  secure  better  ventilation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  the  congregation  at  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Church  under  the  gallery  to  command  a  view  of  the  preacher 
without  obstruction  from  the  spandrils  of  the  arch/' — ^p.  18. 

Moreover  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  supporting  the  galle- 
ries, which  will  be  an  obstruction  to  the  view  of  the  preacher 
wherever  the  pulpit  is  placed,  will  render  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  pulpit  be  placed  in  the  middle  aisle ;  a  most  serious  evil 
in  our  humble  opinion ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Shaw  has  repre- 
sented in  his  perspective  view  a  most  aerial  pulpit,  with  winding 
staircase,  completely  hiding  the  altar,  and  spoiling  the  effect  of  a 
very  handsome  and  ecclesiastical  east  end. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks  on  the  use  of  brick : — 

**  I  may  remark,  also^  that  by  the  adoptioD  of  the  principle  advertoi 
to,  all  the  perpendicolar  surface  of  the  interior  of  buildings  so  con- 
structed, might  be  faced  with  the  light-coloured  brick  in  lieu  of  plastering 
or  boarding ;  and  doubtless,  an  addition  in  durability  would  be  thus 
gained ;  while  I  apprehend   that  from  the  actual  construction  of  the 
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IhiiMiog  being  apparent^  a  pleasing  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  eye  3 
il  tbe  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  there  might  possibly  exist  a 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  it,  from  the  use  of  so  common  a 
IMteriai ;  and  also  that  the  surface  might  not  be  so  desirable  for  the 
llBiismission  of  sound." — p.  19. 

And  further  on  he  observes : — 

'*  The  absence  of  muUions  or  tracery  in  the  windows,  and  the  means  of 
csecnting  (from  the  smallness  of  their  parts)  all  the  beautiful  charac- 
teristics of  tbe  style  in  brickwork,  confirm  as  I  apprehend  this  opinion, 
(of  tbe  suitableness  of  the  early  Norman  or  Lombard  to  the  purposes  and 
coaditions  of  modem  Church  building)  I  lay  great  stress  on  this  circum- 
stance, as  regards  economy :  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  yery  admirable 
architectural  effect  may  be  produced  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  by 
the  employment  of  this  common  material  alone,  without  even  bestowing 
extra  work  upon  it  -,  nor  does  it  unfrequently  happen  that  this  very 
necessity  is  the  source  of  excellence  ;  for  much  ingenuity,  both  in  design 
and  construction,  has  been  displayed  by  architects  where  they  have  been 
limited  in  their  resources. 

'*  This  opinion  appears  to  derive  considerable  weight  from  the  effect 
which  the  employment  of  extremely  small  masses,  (as  observed  in  the 
buildings  of  the  early  Norman  architects,)  had  upon  the  style  and  pecu- 
liarity o(  their  works.  The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  (whether  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  material  for  their  structures 
in  lai^e  masses,  or  of  raising  it,  when  obtained,  to  great  perpendicular 
height),  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  inquire  :  from  whatever  cause 
it  arose,  the  results  of  this  practice  bear  with  the  same  favourable  force 
in  support  of  my  argument.  As  to  the  effectiveness  of  brick  architec- 
ture, I  can,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Hope,  allude  to  many  eminent 
examples.  In  the  29th  chapter  of  his  Essay,  p.  295,  he  states,  that 
'  even  at  Constantinople  brick  was  used  in  the  most  considerable  build- 
ings :  it  formed  the  interior  of  Santa  Sophia's  vast  copula ;  and  of  that 
ancient  edifice  in  the  Blackerme,  called  the  Palace  of  Belisarius,  the 
whole  surface  presents  a  chequer-work  of  brick  of  various  hues.'  In 
tbe  same  page,  he  says,  '  At  Rome,  all  those  Lombard  square  bell  towers, 
of  six  or  eight  stories,  added  to  the  ancient  Churches,  are  entirely  of 
brick,  save  the  small  columns  that  support  their  small  arches.'  And  thus 
again  the  later  pointed  churches  at  Milan,  at  Pavia,  at  Monza,  and 
elsewhere,  are  entirely  of  brick,  even  to  their  most  delicate  tabernacle 
work  and  tracery." — p.  23, 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw  in  respecting  the  prejudice 
against  brick.  It  is  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  city,  if  its  churches 
are  not  built  of  stone,  and  that  of  the  best  work,  that  they  may 
not  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  domestic  buildings  around 
them.  But  with  the  funds  usually  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect^ 
or  rather  of  his  committee,  stone  cannot  be  used  without  the 
sac/ifice  of  more  important  objects.  Roman  cement  is  com- 
monly thought  the  second  best  material;  but  we  have  strong 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  genuine  over  the  superficial,  and  would 
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place  it  much  lower.  It  is  true  that  it  is  so  good  a  coathig« 
that  a  brick  wall  faced  with  cement  is  much  stronger  and  drjer 
than  one  of  equal  thickness  faced  with  stone ;  yet  it  is  a  vulgar 
material  and  does  not  present  the  idea  of  durability,  however 
durable  it  may  really  be.  It  seems  also  unfit  for  churches,  be- 
cause the  cement  itself  is  of  a  dead  displeasing  colour,  and  re- 
quires a  wash,  which  needs  constant  renewal.  A  building  of  this 
material,  therefore,  can  never  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
"  green  old  age"  of  weather  stain  and  lichen,  which  is.  the  great 
beauty  of  our  old  churches.  Above  all  is  this  material  unfit  for 
village  churches,  which  must  be  adapted  to  stand  not  only  time, 
but  neglect t  being  commonly  not  so  much  kept  in  complete 
repair,  as  just  prevented  from  falling  below  a  certain  stage  of 
decay.  A  church  which  year  by  year  must  be  washed  yoong 
again,  is  like  an  old  lady  with  rouge.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
infre^uency  of  brick  in  old  English  churches  we  are  dispMOsed  to 
put  It  before  a  mere  imitation  of  stone,  as  being  a  genuine  ma- 
terial not  requiring  constant  renewal.  It  is  very  difficult, to  be  sure, 
to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  use  of  brick  in  any  shape,  though  now 
so  common.  The  Tower  of  Babel  and  Pbaroah's  treasure  cities 
Pithom  and  Raamses  were  built  of  brick,  and  one  would  gladly 
leave  them  entirely  to  secular  purposes.  .  Every  church  we  biuld 
is  an  emblem  of  that  heavenly  Church  whereof  we  are  lively  stones, 
and.  whereof  Christ  himself  is  the  head  stone  of  the  corner;  and 
therefore  one  does  not  like  to  see  it  built  of  the  same  materials  as 
Uie  neighbouring  row  of  houses  or  manufactory.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  the  white  or  yellowish  brick  now  used  for  churches 
about  London,  and  which  Mr.  Shaw  recommends  for  bis  Lom- 
bard interior  is  any  improvement,  though  we  can  assign  little 
reason  for  our  antipathy  to  it  except  its  associations.  As  long 
as  it  is  new  it  is  very  raw  and  staring,  and  after  a  few  years 
smoke  it  produces  a  colder  and  more  cheerless  compound  of 
colour  than  red  brick  under  the  same  circumstances. 

However,  as  we  have  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  and 
as  we  have  in  the  course  of  our  observations  drawn  considerably 
from  these  means,  we  will,  for  the  present,  condescend  fo 
the  economical.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  beauty  from  the 
combination  of  brick  and  stone — nay,  if  we  have  the  alter- 
native of  stone,  or  no  galleries,  we  confess  we  should  be  con- 
tent with  all  brick,  to  clear  our  churches  of  those  modem  in- 
cumbrances. In  buildings  of  brick,  with  corners  and  mouldings 
of  stone,  we  think  in  rural  situations,  where  lichen  and  weather 
stains  may  be  expected  to  harmonize  the  two  materials,  it  is  as 
well,  or  even  better,  to  make  the  Joinings  of  the  stone  with  the 
brick  irregular;  but  this  will  not  do  m  towns,  where  the  smoke  will 
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prevent  the  growth  of  lichen,  and  where  also  the  eye  is  more'ac* 
customed  to  neatness  and  regularity  than  to  the  picturesque. 

We  venture  one  suggestion  on  the  use  of  bricks,  with  all  due 
deference  to  builders  and  brickmakers,  viz*  the  production  of  an 
antique  effect  by  old  shaped  bricks  longer  and  flatter  than  those 
now  in  use ;  such^  for  example,  as  the  bricks  in  the  ruins  of  St. 
Botolph*s,  at  Colchester.  Their  uncommon  and  ancient  appear- 
ance, coupled  with  the  incidental  advantage  of  being  necessarily 
better  burnt,  might  compensate  for  all  the  additional  expense. 
Mr.  Shaw  alludes  to  "  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  building  being  seen/'  and  though  this  principle  cannot 
be  acted  upon  without  great  caution,  no  one  can  fail  to  admire 
the  effect  of  the  Roman  bricks  in  arches.  Bricks  burnt  blue  are 
more  suitable  to  churches  than  those  of  the  common  colour. 
The  finest  Gothic  mouldings  and  the  smallest  pillars  and  arches 
may  be  executed  in  bricks  made  for  the  purpose.  The  double 
duty  on  shaped  bricks  has  unfortunately  extinguished  this  source 
of  the  picturesque  in  domestic  architecture,  but  the  duty  is 
remitted  on  materials  used  for  churches.  In  some  of  our  old 
churches  a  very  rich  and  elaborate  effect  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  a  few  simple  mouldings  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary brickmaker.  Elizabethan  chimneys  and  mouldings  in  bricks 
shaped  at  the  kiln,  are  being  now  very  generally  introduced  again 
into  domestic  architecture,  with  great  success,  and  at  less  expense 
than  was  expected. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  favourable  to  exposing 
the  timbers  of  the  roof;  and  Mr.  Shaw's  perspective  view  makes 
one  anxious  to  see  it  tried.  In  order  however  to  a  good  effect^ 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  chief  timbers  should  be  stouter 
than  those  represented,  or  than  the  lightness  of  his  structure  would 
bear.  We  must  observe  that  in  one  at  least  of  the  Basilicas 
mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  viz.  St.  Paul's,  the  timbers 
were  gilt,  or  rather  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  Bronze  beams 
were  also  generally  used;  so  little  notion  had  the  Romans  of 
hiding  that  part  of  the  building.  The  magnificent  canopy  over 
the  high  altar  at  St.  Peter's  was  made  out  of  the  bronze  beams 
which  once  adorned  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  When  the 
completion  of  our  railroads  has  reduced  iron  to  its  former  price, 
perhaps  we  shall  see  the  use  of  hollow  beams  of  that  metal, 
bronzed,  gilt  or  plated,  after  the  ancient  fashion. 

"  While  on  the  subject  of  internal  arrangement/'  says  Mr.  Shaw, 
'*  I  would  recommend  the  exposure  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  With 
regard  to  its  appearance,  the  same  observations  I  have  just  made  as  to 
the  pleasing  result  arising  from  actual  construction  being  apparent  wttt 
apply  also  here  3  and  my  recommendation  on  this  head  is  strengthened 
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bj  tbe  description  which  Mr.  Hope  gives  of  tbe  niKgniliceiit  eficct  pro- 
dnced  in  tbe  first  Christian  Basiliau,  partly  ■rising  ^m  the  eiposiirc  ol 
their  roofa.  lu  his  Essay,  chap.  ii.  p.  93,  be  tajs,  that  *  tbe  body  of 
these  Chrisliaa  Basilicas,  which  from  their  floor  to  their  ceiling  pca- 
sessed  not,  except  in  their  antique  colnmns,  a  single  moaldiog  or  memba 
projecting  from  their  flat  perpeadicular  surface,  and  over  their  naked 
walls  only  presented  tbe  bare  traosverse  timbers  of  their  ceiling  utd 
roof,  resembled  huge  barns  of  tbe  most  splendid  materials,  but  hnge 
bams  which  from  the  simplicity,  the  distinctness,  the  magnificence,  the 
harmony  of  their  component  parts,  had  a  grandeur  which  we  in  nin 
seek  In  the  complicated  architectare  of  modem  churches.'  The  inclined 
sides  of  the  roof  being  boarded,  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  thM  • 
better  surface  for  the  conduction  of  sound  would  be  obtained  ihan  witt 
the  flat  plaster  ceiling  hitherto  so  frequently  adopted.  While  on  this 
subject  I  may  also  remark  on  oQotber  very  important  element  in  the 
effect  of  all  works  of  architectural  art — I  allude  (o  colour.  By  uung 
the  red  pine,  well  varnished,  for  the  roofa  and  pewing,  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  cedar  is  given  ;  by  this  means. some  little  expense  in  painting 
would  be  saved,  and  the  work  would  be  equally  well  preserved ;  thii 
plan  has  been  adopted  with  success  in  private  buildings  which  bare  come 
under  my  observation." 

The  recent  appearance  of  personal  discomfort  has  made  Mr. 
Shaw  speak  wilh  considerable  feeling  and  strength  of  "  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  number  and  capacity  of  outlets"  in  the  churches  of  po- 
pulous neighbourhoods.     When  the  retiring  tide  of  an  abuudant 
congregation  has  to  dehouche  through  a  narrow  mouth,  it  is  some- 
times driven  back  by  stress  of  weather,  and  stagnates  in  its  bed, 
i.e.  in  the  aisles  nnd  passages ;  a  situation  of  great  suspense  aod 
annoyance  to  those  who  happen  to  be  far  back  in  the  tail  of  the 
ebbing  stream,  especially  at  tne  critical  hour  of  dinner.     Now  we 
cannot  answer  for  our  own  feelings,  if, 
after  sitting  out  a  long  sermon,  we 
had  found  ourselves    in    for  another 
three-quarters  of  quiet  suffering,  but 
are  certainly  disposed    to   meet   tbe 
difficulty  in  a  different  way  from  Mr. 
Shaw.    It  will  be  seen,  in  the  accoiB- 
panying  drawing,  he  gives  hia  cbarch 
u  as  much  door-way  as  the  width  of  tbe 
■  front  will  allow.     This    impairs  tbe 
simplicity  and  the  unity  of  an   other- 
wise graceful  elevation,   and  reminds 
us  of  the  boxes,  pit  and  gallery  en- 
trances of  a  theatre. 

But  tills  complaint,  for  which  there 
really  is  some  ground,  reminds  us  of  one  or  two  more  serious 
inconveniences  in  the  construction  of  modem  churches  than 
an  occasional  stoppage  at  the  doors.  It  is  desirable  that  a  church 
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IB  a  city  should  not  be  entered  too  abruptly ;  that  there  should  be 
uot  a  mere  lobby,  not  merely  an  interval  with  two  or  three  doors 
to  keep  out  the  wind,  not  merely  a  sort  of  dry-dock  to  divest 
ourselves  of  one's  foul  weather  equipment,  but  a  deep  portico, 
or  still  better  a  vestibule  or  pronaos.     There  should  be  something 
to  create   the  idea  of  retirement  and  distance  from  the  public 
thoroughfare,  like  the  ante-chapels  at  our  colleges.     A  few  yards 
length  of  cloister  would  answer  this  purpose,  be  easily  obtained, 
and  be  very  convenient.     The  naves  of  our  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate churches  were  designed,  amongst  other  uses,  for  a  moral 
interval,  and  also  for  an  intervening  state  of  mental  employ* 
ment  between  divine  worship  and  more  secular  affairs.     Grada-* 
tions  are  the  outworks  of  sanctity.     Religious  meditation  and 
even  a  certain  tone  and  certain  topics  of  conversation  are  sacred 
employments,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
our  churches  allowed  and  encouraged  them  without  directly  inter- 
fering with  their  most  sacred  uses.     The  circular  part  of  the 
Temple  Church  is  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  though  many 
other  kinds  of  edifice,  even  a  mere  open  arcade,  would  answer 
the   same   purpose   at  less   cost   and   with   more   convenience. 
It  might  be  always  open  during  the  day,  as  Guildhall  is,  without 
inconvenience ;  it  might  be  the  place  for  sepulchral  monuments 
and  for  other  memorials  and  inscriptions  of  a  not  entirely  secular 
character.     Such  a  plan  would  both  facilitate  the  egress  of  a 
crowd  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  church ;  and, 
if  by  unfortunate  accident  any  persons  should  still  be  compelled 
to  stay  a  few  minutes  longer  on  sacred  ground  than  they  had  pre- 
viously resigned  their  minds  to,  they  might,  without  impropriety, 
beguile  the  time  by  pacing  up  and  down,  and  even  conversing, 
iu  a  place  of  qualified  sanctity,  and  they  might  perhaps  find  topics 
of  serious  reflection  in  its  storied  windows  and  historic  walls. 

Such  an  appendage  to  our  churches  would  also  be  a  proper 
place  for  public  business  of  a  mixed  character,  and  for  those 
legal  notices  which  ought  not  to  be  obtruded  on  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  on  the  point  of  falling  down  before  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  and  yet  have  so  much  ecclesiastical  bearing  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  sacred  precincts  and  utterly 
profaned.  As  our  duty  to  God  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
religion,  so  we  do  not  object  to  seeing  our  duty  to  our  neighbour, 
even  in  the  forbidding  dress  of  a  tax-gatherer's  notice,  being  al- 
lowed a  certain  place  about  our  churches.  Surely  the  way  in 
which  these  things  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  Gospels,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  give  a  de- 
gree of  sanctity  to  these  matters,  according  to  which  degree  we 
would  have  them  recognized  in  sacred  ground. 
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1(,  as  some  appear  to  doubt,  the  spirit  of  this  age  allowed  h, 
all  our  churches  were  so  arranged  and  so  left  open  that  Chris- 
tians might  be  there  at  other  times  and  for  other  purposes  than 
public  worship,  what  a  delightful  retirement,  what  a  needful  rest 
of  body  and  mind  it  would  be  to  many  a  wearied  and  distracted 
soul.  How  bene6cial  to  many  the  merely  passing  along  the 
sacred  aisle  might  prove !  Nor  probably  are  they  few  whom 
this  world's  shame  and  their  own  irresolution  of  purpose  keep 
from  entering  the  sacred  threshold,  when  the  act  would  stamp 
them  at  once  for  devotees;  but  who  yet  would  gladly  seek  and 
linger  in  a  place  which,  while  it  encouraged  prayer  and  holy 
meditation,  still  left  it  inward  and  unseen;  and  who  perhaps 
from  such  beginnings,  humble  though  they  be,  might  afterwards 
be  won  to  bolder  and  more  methodic  piety. 

How  few  places  have  we  for  religious  converse  and  meditation 
like  the  walks  and  porticos  which  the  school  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy so  frequented,  as  even  thence  to  derive  their  names.  They 
still  show  at  the  beautiful  church  of  Brant  Broughton  in  Un- 
colnshire  the  aisle  along  which  Warburton  used  to  pace  in  rainy 
weather  while  composing  his  Divine  Legation ;  but  few  of  our 
largest  churches,  as  now  fitted  up,  will  permit  or  at  least  encoa« 
rage  such  a  practice.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  hermetically  sealed^ 
till  wanted,  that  is,  from  one  act  of  public  worship  to  another^ 
as  if  the  Deity  whom  therein  we  worshipped  were  all  that  time 
asleep.  They  usually  seem  but  the  graves  of  the  Church* 
They  are  made  only  for  one  act  and  hour  of  service.  The  church- 
man passes  from  the  outer  door  to  his  seat  Just  as  he  does  on 
entering  a  stage-coach,  without  interval,  without  preamble,  with- 
out alternative.  The  two  hours  journey  over,  he  leaves  his  pew 
and  the  church  at  once.  His  movements  are  in  a  grove.  He 
cannot  even  look  about  him;  not  during  service,  for  then  his  du^ 
otherwise  engage's  him — not  after,  for  then  he  is  hurried  out 
down  the  narrow  aisle  in  the  dense  retreating  column ;  and  if  he 
should  voluntarily  stay  ten  minutes  after^  he  would  provoke  the 
curiosity,  perhaps  the  interference  of  the  beadle.  Many  have 
frequented  churches  for  years,  and  never  seen  more  of  them  than 
came  within  the  prospect  from  their  own  pews. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  Mr.  Shaw,  to  whom  we  will 
return  just  to  repeat,  that  his  suggestions  are,  as  a  whole,  very 
valuable,  and  are  given  in  an  interesting  form;  but,  that  we  hope* 
either  he  or  some  one  else  will  give  them  a  little  further  considers* 
tion,  before  he  adds  to  the  many  nondescript  structures  starting 
around  us,  a  church  pretending  to  be  in  the  Lombard  style* 
Otir  jealousy  for  the  indigenous  English  orders  tempts  us  to 
predict  that  no  style  of  foreign  growth  will  ever  answer  here. 
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Afr.  Alfred  Smith's  work  is  a  very  interest'mg  collection  of 
views  of  churches  in  the  new  paTliamentary  borough  of  Stroud, 
so  ingeniously  manipulated  a  few  years  ago  out  of  some  score  vil- 
lages, townships,  hamlets,  8cc,  Etc.     But  it  is  our  business  to  con- 
sider this  miserably  over-populous  district   of  clothiers,  in  its  re- 
lation to  another  kind  of  Reform;  which   it  cerlaiuly  did   need, 
and    we  fear  needs   still.     Mr.   Smith   observes  in  his  preface, 
"  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  present  churches  in  this  district 
were  erected,  when  the  population  of  ihe  whole  county  did  not 
exceed  the  numbers  now  contained  in  the  borough  of  Stroud." 
The  amounts  of  population  and  church  accommodation,  appended 
by  Mr.  Smith  to  his  account  of  each  parish,  sufficiently  proves, 
as  be  says,  "  the  great  want  of  church  room,  notwithstanding  the 
great  efforts  lately  made  and  still  making  throughout  this  district 
by  the  friende  of  the  Church  to  obviate  this  deficiency."     It  ap- 
pears  from  the  views  before   us,   that  at  least  six  new  churches 
have  been  built  within  a  few  years,  and  the  profits  of  this  publi- 
cation are  to  be  applied  to  the  funds   of  another  proposed  at 
Stroud.    This  is  very  creditable,  when  we  consider  the  other  im- 
mense, and  even  more   peremptory,  demands  on   charity  which 
this  district  has   witnessed   for  some   time  past,  owing  to  the 
failure  of   its   branch  of  manufacture,    whole  parishes  of   the 
poor  having  been  supported  for  months  together,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  clergymen  and  their  friends. 
Mr.  Smith  is  an  artist,  and  has  for  his  subject  a  country  of  which 
he  says,  with  an  artist's  enthusiasm,  "  he  believes  no  part  of  Eng- 
land has   more  picturesque  variety  of  landscape  within  a  given 
number  of  square  miles."     His  very  interesting  drawings  cer- 
tainly go  some  way  to  bear  him  out  in  this  assertion :  but  as  it 
does  not  come  within  our  scope  to  notice  his  woods  and  hills, 
we  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  detaching  the  churches 
from  the  circumjacent  scenery.     We  are  perhaps  committing  a 
double  injustice,  viz.  both  to  the  artist  and  the  architect,  when 
we  criticize  architecture  in  a  disguise  of  picturesque  ;  hut  having 
thus  explained  the  source  whence  we  have  gained  the  following 
sis  views  of  churches,  we  leave  our  readers  to  receive  them  and  our 
remarks,  for  as  much  as,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are  worth, 

"  The  new  church  on  Amberley 
Commou,  in  the  parish  of  Mincbin- 
bamplon,  was  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of 
David  Ricardo,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor 
and  patron  of  the  advowson  ;  and  con- 
secrsted  Sept.  I S36.  '  It  is  built,, 
continues  Mr.  Smith,  with  sorae  not- 
vtle,  '  in  ike  modern  Oothkttyk,  with  / 
school-rooms  under  its  entire  basement. 
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whereiD  a  lai^  namberof  children  are  Uagbt  on  week  dsyi,  tuad  •  sdl 
larger  on  Snndays;  tbe  interior  of  the  church,  to  which  an  entrBOcc  » 
gained  by  an  ascent  of  stefw,  it  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  jow^  of 
cast  iron  pillars ;  and  in  a  recess  it  placed  a  marble  altar,  and  sLoat 
altar-piece.  The  church  measures  64  feet  by  42,  is  vitbout  gaUena, 
and  nrill  contain  800  persons.  Tbe  adjoining  parsonage  was  also  boik 
by  the  same  muDlficent  patron.'  " 

As  we  are  iiot  coaceraed  with  the  builder,  but  the  building. 
we  hope  to  be  encused  our  seeming  uograciousness,  io  objecting 
to  tbe  generm)  flatness  of  the  structure,  to  the  vast  conuouow 
surface  of  roof,  to  the  difference  of  pitch  iu  the  roofs  of  tbe  oaR 
and  the  aisles,  the  church  itself  being  made  a  second  6oor  ow 
a  room  of  a  lea  sacred  character,*  and  so  not  having  entire  pgc- 
session  of  the  site,  to  the  triple  lancet  window,  proper  to  ao  eiM 
end,  being  put  over  tbe  west  door,  to  the  windows  genervily 
being  those  of  tbe  lancet  kind  exaggerated  till  they  have  tost  all 
their  peculiar  grace. 

"  Otdcridge     or     Oakfynck.      Thii 
chapel  of  ease  to  Bisley  was  erected 
chiefly  by  tbe  liberality  and  exertioK 
of  the  present  incumbent,  tbe  Rer. 
Thomas  Keble,  auisted  by  voluntai^ 
gifts ;  it  WHS  consecrated  on  the  fa- 
tival   of  St.  Bartholomew,   in  1837, 
and  is  dedicated  to  tbat  saint.     It  h 
t  built  on  the  skirts  of  Bisley  Commoa,  i 
1  surrounded  by  a  large  and  impom- 
ished  population,  at  a  distance  of  se-  ] 
Tcral  miles  from  their  parish  church.     This  chapel  is  built  afW  the  ' 
architecture  of  tbe  13tfa  century,  with  lancet  windows,  and  interremng  ' 
buttresses;  it  has  a  small  chancel,  tower  and  porch.     Adjacent,  is  a  | 
parsonage  and  commodious  school." 

This  is  on  the  whole  a  very  successful  attempt  to  retain  the 
ancient  outlines  and  features  of  a  rural  church,  tower,  chancel 
and  porch,  all  developed  to  thetr  full  proportions,  without  aacii- 
fice  of  convenience  and  accommodation.  Its  simplicity,  ao  well 
suited  to  the  locality,  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  town-like  | 
affectation  of  many  new  country  churches.  Yet  at  the  riskirf  ! 
seeming  fastidious,  we  must  confess  that  nothing  can  reconcile  m 
to  the  squareness  and  lowneas  of  the  nave,  as  distinct  from  tbe 
chancel,  and  the  modern  Gothic  windows,!. e. exaggerated  lancet. 
The  mullioned  window  in  the  west  front  of  the  tower,  while  it 
is  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  building,  exposes  slill  more 

ic  ind  apiril  vlullj  under  ihe  prepiltlMT 
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the  defect  we  have  noticed  in  the  windows  of  the  nave.  It  is  fair 
to  explain  that  our  cut  of  the  tower  of  this  church  happeDS  to  be 
the  most  incorrect  thing  in  our  whole  series.  In  Mr.  Smith's 
drawing,  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  stands  quite  clear  of  the 
botly  ;  OUT  artist  has  also  inadvertently  deprived  one  of  the  corner 
biittresses'of  a  third  of  its  height,  and  diminished  the  size  and 
elevation  of  the  lower  window  in  (he  tower. 


"  Pitcbconbe  Church  is  of  modem  stnic- 
tore,  erected  by  the  exertions  of  n  former 
rector,  on  the  site  of  a  more  aocieot  build- 
ing :  it  bas  a  tutver,  with  an  octangular 
cbiuicel,  and  thongh  ill  proportioned,  forms 
a  pleasant  object  from  the  woodland  scene- 
ry surronnding  it." 


We  need  scarcely  stop  to  consider  (his  heavy  building,  with  its 
tower  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  body  of  the  church,  its 
bastion-like  buttresses,  and  as  solid  pinnacles ;  its  accumulation 
of  what  was  intended  for  ornament  in  the  front,  and  nakedness 
and  meagreness  of  the  sides  and  east  end. 

"  St.  Matthews. — This  church  was 
erected  by  private  subscription,  on  a 
site  given  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
consecrated  on  the  festival  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, 1835  :  is  a  district  church,  com- 
prising, under  the  care  of  its  resident 
minister,  a  popnlation  of  about  1400 
souls,  heretofore  very  distant  from  their 
parish  churches.  The  architecture  is 
modern  Gothic,  and  the  fabric  forms 
a  central  and  pleasing  object  at  the 
junction  of  the  voles  of  Stonehoase  : 
and  Redborough,  being  a  well-propor- 

tioned  tower,  with  pinnacles.     The  interior  is  divided  into  three  aisles 
by  light  columns." 

A  large  school-room  and  eligible  parsonage  and  endowiiieut 
has  all  been  added  by  the  munificence  of  Colonel  Danbeney  and 
others. 

Here  is,  as  usual,  a  Grecian  temple,  with  a  mere  coating  or 
rather  veil  of  Gothic  work  thrown  over  it.     The  base  of  the 
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tower  is  almost  hidden  in  the  body,  and  the  chancel  is  internally  onlj 
a  shallow  recess.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  architect,  fiodiog  he 
had  to  give  a  Gothic  effect  to  a  broad  and  low  gable  end,  and 
knowing  no  window  that  would  answer  his  purpose,  has  endea- 
voured to  effect  it  by  introducing  three  of  unequal  size  under  a 
gable,  .  Now,  we  hold  that  windows  of  one  daie  may  be  multi- 
plied under  one  gable  to  any  number,  as  in  the  ^'  Five  Sisters'* 
at  York ;  and  in  the  east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Hereford, 
as  in  fact  they  constitute  one  window;  but  a  window  of  two  or 
more  *'  dales'^  is  in  fact  a  system  or  combination  of  lancet  win- 
dows, and  must  be  regarded  as  so  complete  as  not  to  allow  of 
more  than  one  being  introduced  when  unity  seems  required,  as  in 
a  portion  of  wall  included  under  the  space  of  one  gable. 

The  architect)  in  the  present  instance,  has  given  pluralitj/ 
where  unity  is  above  all  required,  viz.  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  look  for  the  idea  of  successioo 
and  plurality,  viz.  in  the  side  view  of  the  church,  he  has  with 
equal  impropriety  recurred  to  the  idea  of  unity,  by  making  the 
two  extreme  compartments  differ  from  the  rest,  and  slightly  pro- 
ject, so  as  to  form  two  uniform  wings.  The  side  thus  becomes 
a  front,  and  the  attention  is  drawn  to  its  centre  (which  is  only  a 
centre  architecturally),  instead  of  being  just  slightly  arrested  by  a 
porch  at  the  south-west,  or  north-west,  and  theu  carried  upwards 
without  further  interruption  to  the  east  end. 

So  far  from  it  being  a  desirable  object  to  balance  a  projection 
or  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  or  south  elevations;  vre 
should  say,  that  even  if  a  door  is  found  to  be  necessary  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  sides,  it  ought  to  be  made  comparatively 
insignificant.  Few  things  interfere  with  the  Catholic  plan  of 
Churches,  with  the  Catholic  style  of  architecture,  and  with  the 
picturesque  effect  of  any  style  whatever,  more  than  the  notion 
of  making  every  side  of  a  building  a  uniform  front.  We  are 
aware  that  strength  is  gained  by  breaking  the  line  of  the  wall«  every 
comer  being  virtually  a  buttress;  but  if  that  must  be  done,  let  the 
ins  and  outs  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  uniformity  rather  than  seek 
it.  The  building  before  us  is  not  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  this 
fault  as  many  others,  especially  the  new  churches  about  the  me- 
tropolis, some  of  which  are  quite  quadrifrontal,  t.  e.  presenting  to 
every  aspect  a  complete  uniform  fagade.  We  consider  that  the 
balanced  uniformity  of  the  side  view  of  St  George's  at  Windsor, 
is  a  symptom  of  degeneracy  in  the  architecture  of  that  gorgeous 
structure. 

The  new  chapels  of  Sheepscombe  and  Slad,  with  schools  aod 
parsonages,  in  the  parish  of  Painswick,  were  also  built  by  private 
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munificence,  in  (he  midst  of  poor  populations.     "  Tbe  former 
contains  SAO.     The   latter  was  consecrated  in  October,  IS34. 
It  contains  a  very  handsome  Gothic   itone   font,  presented   by 
a  benevolent  tad;;  has   a   gallerj  , extending  along  the    nortlk 
side,  and  will  contain  about  300  persons."      Sheepscome  ex- 
hibits, considering  its  small  dimen- 
sions, a  Terj  fair  allowance  of  im- 
proprieties.    The  oroamental  fea- 
tures are  all  brought  to  tbe  front: 
the  south  side,  which  comes  into 
our  drawing,  with  its  sheds,  chim- 
liies,    and   long  flight  of  steps,  is 
evideiitl;  meant  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  indulgent  spectator.     The 

pretty   minaret    which    oddly    sur-  i 

mounts  tbe  west  entrance,  is  nei-  = 
ther  a  tower  nor  a  turret,  having  the  * 
shape  of  one  and  the  dimensions  of 

tbe  other.     In  the  interior,  tbe  west  end  must  present  the  usual 
meeting  house  arrangement  of  a  door  and  a  window  on  each 
side,  all  included  under  the  span  of  one  roof.     Slad  Church,  with 
iu   battlements,  its  gable   divided 
into  steps,  the  projections  instead 
of  buttresses  at  the  corners,  tbe 
three  windows  in   the  west  front 
ranged  according  to  the  angle  of 
the  roof,  and  the  centre  one  rising 
from  the  door-wny,  appears  to  be  a 
■till  less  graceful  and  regular  struc- 
ture. 

As  the  nature  of  our  subject  has  required  us  to  exhibit  the  least 
interesting  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  work,  we  feel  bound,  in  taking 
leave  of  him,  to  express  our  admiration  of  his  drawings  of  the  old 
churches,  and  of  his  representations  of  the  scenery  of  all. 

Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  the  design  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  pub- 
lication, and  his  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  suggested 
it.  He  complains  that  many  of  the  churches  built  throughout 
the  country  within  the  last  few  years  "are  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  ecclesiastical  character  and  quiet  soberness  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  the  features  even  of  the  most  simple  of 
the  old  religious  edifices,"  Foremost  in  the  causes  to  which 
he  ascribes  "  this  unfortunate  result,"  he  notices — 

"  Tbe  almoit  uocontrolled  management  of  tbe  edifice  being  com- 
mitted to  men  annually  cbaoged,  and  commonly  chosen  withoot  refe- 
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rence  to  tbeir  qualifications  for  thU^  part  of  tbeir  office.  We  may^  wUb- 
otft  imputation,'*  continues  Mr.  Hamilton,  '*  presume  the  churcb warden 
to  be  desirous  of  avoiding,  or  at  least  of  transferring  to  a  successor,  au 
outlay  pressing,  perhaps  beavily,  both  on  himself  and  on  those  whom  be 
represents ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  frequently 
mean  structures  have  been  reared,  and  persons  have  been  elevated  by 
the  churchwardens  to  tbe  architect's  office,  who  would  done  themselves 
and  their  employers  credit  in  the  operative  department,  but  whose  mis- 
fortune it  has  been,  from  a  principle  of  (mistaken)  economy,  to  be  Idjii- 
diciously  raised  to  a  higher  responsibility." — pw  3. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  tbat  many  of  those  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  churches,  whether  as  archi- 
tects, or  as  their  employers  and  thus  their  judges  and  controllers, 
have  proved  themselves  sadly  unfit  for  that  responsibility ;  but 
M'e  suspect  that,  as  a  question  of  fact,  clergymen  and  committees 
of  gentlemen  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  tbe  poor 
churchwardens,  at  least  in  rural  districts.  These  officers, so  respect- 
able  and  useful  in  their  way,  are  seldom  the  originators  of  new 
churches,  and  are  much  too  sensible  of  their  want  of  architectural 
judgment  to  think  of  choosing  plans,  and  overseeing  an  architect. 
Their  betters  unfortunately  are  not  always  so  modest.  It  is  a 
prevailing  opinion,  that  though  in  most  subjects  a  little  informa- 
tion and  practice  is  essential  to  a  correct  taste, — that  no  one  is  a 
good  judge  of  a  horse  or  a  dog,  a  musical  composition,  or  any 
piece  of  manufacture,  without  some  study  and  experience,  yet 
that  any  one  of  liberal  education  and  with  just  eye  enough  to  lay 
out  a  garden  or  furnish  a  parlour,  must  needs  be  also  compe- 
tent  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  church.  Other  tastes  must 
be  sought  with  labour,  and  even  then  be  acquired  by  few ;  but 
this  is  supposed  to  come  of  itself  without  asking. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  when  he  observes 
that  '*  one  reason  for  his  complaint  is  tbe  fact  that  many  cborcfaes 
have  been  designed  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  lo<:aIity 
aod  circumstances.^'  Unecclesiastical  plans  and  proportions, 
he  says,  whose  uncouthness  has  been  but  ill  disguised  by  tawdry 
decoration  in  the  architect's  original  designs,  have  been  stripped 
for  cheapness  sake  of  that  shallow  disguise  by  rural  committees^ 
and  set  up  in  naked  deformity.  Yet  who  will  deny  that  even 
when  the  professional  man  has  had  his  full  swing,  tbe  building  is 
often  painfully  at  variance  with  our  notion  of  a  village  church* — 
utterly  devoid  of  simplicity  and  genuineness  ? 

The  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  '*  to  take  a  middle  positioAt 
and  to  offer  something  which  n^ght  occupy  a  place  in  Parochial 
Church  Architecture,  equally  removed  from  expensive  omameot 
rising  into  exuberance,  and  excessive  plainness,  degenerating  into 
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deformity/'  It  is  a  collection  of  mere  hints :  the  author  makes 
no  pretence  to  accuracy  either  in  designs  or  estimates;  and  *'  has 
chosen  an  easy  perspective  style  in  preference  to  elaborate  and 
less  graceful  geometrical  elevations."  The  drawings,  therefore, 
as  be  confesses,  would  be  perfectly  useless  in  the  hands  of  a 
builder,  if  any  should  wish  to  build  a  church  after  any  of  them, 
which  we  cannot  recommend.  It  is  evident  the  author  is  under 
one  fundamental  error  a&  to  Gothic  architecture,  which  has  ren- 
dered  his  labour  vain;  he  is  not  aware  that  it  is  an  exact  science. 
*^  Grecian  sketches,"  he  says  with  most  amusing  simplicity, 
*^  have  been  excluded,  partly  because  they  require  a  submission 
to  the  rules  of  art,  which  has  been  already  disclaimed."  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake,  Gothic  architecture  appears  less 
formal  and  less  regular  than  its  ancient  rival,  only  because  it 
embraces  more  elements  of  calculation, — because  it  has  more 
forms  and  rules  of  art.  Gothic  sketches  without  '^  submission 
to  the  rules  of  art,"  are  like  an  attempt  to  persuade  men  of  the 
truth  of  mathematical  theorems  by  probable  reasons,  to  oppose  a 
skilful  general  without  knowing  anything  of  the  art  of  war,  or  to 
preach  without  a  pretence  of  theological  learning.  He  who  pre- 
tends to  design  a  Gothic  church,  cannot  escape  submission  to  the^ 
rules  of  art;  except,  as  the  legend  says,  the  architect  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  did,  by  the  use  of  preternatural  agency.  As  might  be 
expected  from  this  extraordinary  confession,  the  drawings  before 
us  are  full  of  absurdities. 

Yet  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  H.'s  suggestions  is  very  sound  and 
good.  His  main  object  is  to  substitute  picturesqueness  of  form 
and  grouping,  for  expensive  and  unsuitable  decoration,  the  bane 
of  modern  churches.  Thus  he  describes  the  modern  country 
church  as  ''  externally  only  an  insipid  and  alternate  repetition  of 
window  and  buttress,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  bold  projections 
essential  to  the  beauty  of  an  edifice,  and  presenting  mternally  a 
chilly- looking  enclosure  glaring  with  light  and  whitewash."  But 
the  idea  of  his  book,  so  good  in  itself,  is  most  strangely  followed 
up*  He  studies  not  variety  but  eccentricity  of  arrangement. 
Some  of  the  least  unaccountable  of  his  combinations,  are  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  irregular  groups  presented  by  old  churches 
that  have  been  increased  and  altered  from  age  to  age  without  re- 
gard to  the  original  plan.  Now,  as  we  have  above  observed,  nothing 
can  be  so  picturesque,  nothing  has  so  strong  an  impress  of  an-> 
tiquity,  as  a  venerable  pile,  overgrown  with  aisles,  porches, 
chantries,  and  chancels,  almost  hiding  the  original  nave,  and  far 
surpassing  it  in  proportions  and  decoration.  Yet  this  canqot  be 
imitated.     We  cannot  make,  at  the  w*ord  of  command,  by  rule 

K  K  2 
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and  measure,  a  familj  or  a  villaee.     Time  only  make  tbem,  and 
time  only  can  make  an  ancient  village  church. 

Mr.Hamilton'a  Anglo-NonnaD  de- 
sign is  by  far  his  best,  and  tempts  as 
to  wish  that  something  of  the   sort 
may  be  attempted  before  long.     In 
many  cases  it  would  perhaps   appear 
affectation   to  adopt   this  style,  bat 
there  seems  the  greatest  propriety  in 
retaining  it,  where  the  style  of  the  old 
church  on  the  site  of  wiich  the  new 
one  is  built,  or  of  a  single  door-way 
in  it,  or  of  some  neighbouring  build- 
ing, affords  an  obvious  precedent     A  relic  of  this  sort  is  a  local 
tradition  which  it  seems  wise  and  pioua  to  keep  op.    After  Mr. 
Hamilton's  disclaimer  of  scienti6c  accuracy,  it  is  perbapa  almost 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  his  windows  and  doors  are  far  too 
large;  that  the  ornamental  work,  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
them, are  those  usually  confined  to  the  interior ;  that  the  archea  of 
his  door-ways  spring  too  high;  that  the  slender  buttresses  and 
ocUngular  comer  turret  of  the  tower  belong  to  a  much  later  style 
than  Anglo-Norman,  and  that  the  pointed  window  in  the  chancel, 
which  just  makes  its  appearance,  is  equally  unsuitable.     For 
various  other  imperfections  which  an  eye  of  Uste  will  detect,  our 
copy  must  be  held  responsible;  an  apology  we  here  make  once 
for  all  to  our  reader,  and  to  the  authors  whom  we  have  uudertakea 
to  introduce  to  bim.  •       •     I 

As  a  specimen  of  a  modem  charcli    | 
in  this  style,  we  give  a  rough  copy   ! 
from  a  very  beautiful  engraving  ^ 
the  new  church  at  Colchestar.   Itk 
built  close  to  the  well-known  ruM 
of  St.  Botolph's  Priory  Cburdi;  a 
moat  picturesque   pile  of  Rxnoaa   , 
I   brick,  which  seemed  to  dictate  the 
I   style  of  any  sacred  bnilding  in  its 
'   proiimity.     This  church  was  de- 
■  molished  at  the  Reformadoo,  and 
the   site  and  possessions,  ti^ether 
>  with  other  church  property,  givea 
byHenryVlILto  Lord  ChaDceUer 
Audley.     For  three  centuries  there  has  been  no  church  in  this    ' 
populous  parish.     The  church  before  us,  which  is  designed  to  be    ' 
m  some  sort  "  a  second  temple,"  (hough  it  could  hardly  aim  at 
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"  the  glorj'  of  the  first,"  must  yet  be  a  very  magnificent  structure, 
if  tbe  drawing  sent  to  us  is  to  be  trusted.  There  appear  however 
to  be  some  decided  modernisms  in  the  plu  and  proporlioni. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  grotesque 
disposition  of  parts  than  the  design, 
io  which  a  sort  of  chancel  is  placed 
■cross  a  stunted  nave,  and  the  door  is 
in  tbe  side  of  the  tower.  Surely  it 
is  possible  to  be  original  without  de- 
parting BO  far  from  ancient  usage  and 
common  sense. 


We  cannot  say  more  of  tbe  design 
in  which  a  side  aisle,  in  tbe  shape  of 
B  chapel,  is  made  the  chief  feature; 
and  the  door,  as  in  the  last  instance, 
is  put  exactly  where  one  would  least 
expect  to  find  it,  and  is  also  much  too 
large.  We  see  neither  tbe  nse  nor  the 
beauty  of  tbe  large  square  windows  in 
the  steeple.  Such  a  spire  would  de- 
mand buttresses,  if  not  for  strength  at 
least  for  elegance. 


Mere  novelty  is  not  originality. 
Many  ^ngs  have  never  been  done, 
aoi»e  things  have  not  even  been 
thought  of,  simply  because  they  are 
unnatural  and  out  of  the  way.  True 
originsUty  is  a  power  of  invention  or 
discovery;  but  whether  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  regions  of  science  or  of 
poetry,  it  only  discovers  or  invents 
what  is,  in  some  sense,  natural  and 
true.      It  does  not  so   oiech  make 

new  ideas,  mjind  what  have  escaped  the  mind  of  others.  It  con- 
ceives ideas  which  strike  us  at  once  as  having  a  sort  of  self-evident 
propriety  and  beauty.  Its  creations  are  at  the  same  time  like  and 
uolilce  what  we  know  already — like,  in  that  they  accord  with  our 
existent  tastes  and  notions  j-'unlike,  in  that  they  seem  each  to  have 
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an  individaal  essence.  Thtis  the  structure  before  us  cannot  be 
called  original  thoug^li  preposterous.  Can  Mr.  Hamilton  reallj 
imagine  that  there  is  a  special  suitableness  to  rural  scenery  in 
loading  a  small  nave  with  two  spires  ?  The  idea  possibljr  is  taken 
from  the  towers  of  £xeter  Cathedral,  which  are  its  great  defect. 
The  windows  of  this  design,  considered  in  their  connection  witk 
spires,  are  as  new  as  the  plan,  and  as  unpictures^ue. 

But  this  is  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  drawings. 
When  they  are  novel  th^y  are  not  graceful ;  whatever  grace  or 
propriety  they  may  have,  it  is  only  when  they  are  not  new.  One 
is  a  chapel  with  its  west  front  flanked  by  two  porches,  whose 
pent-house  roofs,  contrary  to  custom  and  every  rule  of  taste,  lean 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  chapel.  Another  is  a  cruciform  charcfa 
full  of  large  windows,  with  a  lofty  spire  at  the  intersection,  rising 
out  of  the  very  roof.  Another  of  similar  form  has  a  Tudor  door, 
lancet  windows,  and  a  complicated  structure  in  the  midst,  which 
cannot  be  described,  except  by  saying  that  it  is  neither  a  tower 
nor  a  spire.  It  is  only  by  such  artifices  as  these  that  be  escapes 
the  common  forms  of  dulness  and  inelegance,  which  otherwise 
abound  in  his  drawings:  broad  roofs  and  light  pinnacles,  stunted 
chancels  quite  contradicting  his  own  theory  of  bold  projections, 
large  windows  without  mullions,  and  with  curves  which  no  com- 
pass or  any  discoverable  formula  could  ever  describe.  His  gronnd 
plans  are  as  objectionable;  two  passages  being  substituted  for 
one  main  aisle  whenever  possible,  and  the  altar  almost  surrounded 
with  sittings.  We  only  hope  that  the  irregularities  and  ecceDtii> 
cities  of  these  designs  will  not  throw  any  discredit  on  the  leadii^ 
ideas  of  the  work,  viz.  that  there  is  a  certain  style  of  churches 
proper  to  rural  districts,  that  this  style  is  not,  as  some  suppose, 
mere  cheapness  and  baldness;  and  that  it  is  generally  best  attained 
by  a  bold  division  into  distinct  and  characteristic  parts. 

Yet  within  certain  bounds,  for  a  congregation  of  less  than  three 
hundred,  we  think  it  desirable,  and  very  consistent  with  our  an- 
cient models,  to  retain  the  simplest  form  of  a  church.  The  sim- 
plest form  and  most  primitive  type  of  the  classic  or  pagan  style  is 
a  barn,  which  was  the  original  of  the  temple.  Whether  this  deri- 
vation be  historically  true,  or  merely  an  architectural  tbeorr,  does 
not  matter.  The  purer  cultivation  of  that  style  in  our  da^  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  more  frequent  recurrence  to  its  primitive 
type;  which,  till  a  few  years  back,  had  been  almost  lost  sight  of. 
The  details  of  the  style,  that  is  its  pillars  and  cornices,  had  been 
in  universal  use,  without  any  reference  to  the  original  scheme  or 
rationale  of  building  in  which  they  had  first  been  used,  and  wbidi 
alone  gave  them  their  propriety— *we  medn  their  poetical  or  ideal 
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propriety,  for  we  are  putting  bare  utility  out  of  the  questioiu 
Sut  these  details  thus  employed,  i.  e.  used  merely  as  oroainentSy 
and  in  edifices  constructed  on  a  different  scheme,  were  altered 
and  corrupted.  Nothing  has  conduced  so  much  to  the  greater 
accuracy  with  which  they  are  now  used,  as  our  greater  familiarity 
with  Grecian  temples,  even  though  we  still  use  them  in  edifices  of 
a  very  complicated  and  un*  Grecian  character. 

Now  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the  same  improvement  will 
accrue  to  the  Gothic  or  Catholic  style,  from  a  more  frequent  re- 
currence to  its  primitive  or  elementary  type^  which,  like  the  type 
of  the  Grecian  temple,  is  a  barn,  though  with  some  important 
differences.  The  Grecian  temple  was  constructed  of  large  stones; 
its  principle  of  strength  was  the  perpendicular  pressure;  its  roof 
and  its  general  effect  were  flat  and  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gothic  oratory  was  composed  of  mere  handfuls  of  stone;  it  stood 
by  a  balance  of  counteracting  pressures;  its  roof  and  its  general 
effect  was  high  and  pointed.  They  were  both  children  of  nature, 
but  in  different  climates. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  simple  oblong  building  was  the 
Jiucleous  of  most  of  our  churches,  at  least  in  rural  districts.  Tq 
this  was  afterwards  added  a  tower  and  a  chancel ;  but  frequently 
the  old  church  remains  as  the  chancel,  the  nave  being  of  later 
date.  The  side  aisles  were  generally  chantries,  each  with  its  own 
altar,  added  long  after  the  nave.  This  addition  of  course  required 
that  the  walls  of  the  nave  should  give  way  to  pillars  and  arches. 
The  clerestory  is  generally  of  a  still  later  date,  and  rendered 
necessary  by  the  side  aisles,  being  in  fact  the  substitution  of  a  row 
of  windows  with  a  flat  roof,  in  place  of  the  dark  high-pitched 
roof  of  the  old  nave,  whose  traces  are  visible  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  tower  in  many  churches.     The  porches  are  generally  the  latest 

6 art  of  the  building,  many  having  been  added  even  after  the 
reformation,  with  a  view  of  course  to  comfort.' 
It  is  true  that  our  churches  have  generally  been  enlarged  on  a 
certain  plan,  it  is  true  also  that  the  main  features  of  the  plan  es- 
isted  before  the  foundation  of  a  single  extant  English  church ; 
viz.  in  the  nave,  aisles,  pillars,  arches,  and  clerestory  windows  of 
the  Basilicas,  yet  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  growth  of  our 
churches  having  been  gradual  and  accidental,  and  does  not  render 
it  improbable  that  if  the  first  builders  had  had  the  means  at  their 
command,  they  would  generally  have  made  their  barn-shaped 
structures  large  enough  to  supersede  any  addition  for  many  ages. 
We  do  not  therefore  think  it  a  real  innovation  on  antiquity,  to 
design  a  church  by  merely  copying  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale, 
the  small  churches  and  chancels  of  the  early  styles.    In  other 
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words,  we  do  not  think  their  straitened  dimensions  absolutely 
essential  to  Iheir  plan.     Perhaps  a  slight  alteration  io  tbe  pro- 
portions will  enable  us  to  increase  tbe  size  of  a  email  Angk*- 
Norman  or  early  English  chancel  enough  to  accommodate  several 
bundreds.     At  least  we  think  this  better  than  attempting  tower, 
aisles,  clerestory,  or  chancel,  and  only  doing  it  by  halves,  oa  a 
kind  of  sbadon7  make-believe  scale. 
By  way  of  a  rough  model  for  imita- 
.  tion,  we  have  taken  from  the   British 
Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  14,  the  drawisg 
of  a  very  simple  and  picturesque  cha- 
pel, of  which  the  fullowtng  interesttog 
and    characteristic    account    is    there 
given. 

"  Blackfordby  has  immemorialiy  been  a  hamlet  of  Ashbvj  and  hs 
ecclesiastical  endowmeats,  with  those  of  the  latler,  were  given  in  a.d. 
I H5,  to  the  abbey  of  Lilleshul,  which  retaiued  them  naiil  tbe  dissoln- 
tion  of  religious  estBbUthmeDts.  Under  the  year  1220,  it  is  recorded 
that  tbe  abbot  of  Lillcsbul,  who  held  the  patronage  of  Asbby  to  his  own 
use  '  ab  antiqua,'  bad  also  the  chapel  of  filackfordby,  where  divine  ser- 
vice was  performed  three  times  in  tbe  week,  ftoia  tbe  mother  cbnrcfa. 

"  The  Marqais  of  Hastings  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bluckfordby,  and 
n  of  the  living.     Od  alternate  Snndays,  tbe  vicar  of  Ashby  does 


duty  in  the  chapel,  which  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  consisting  of  a  i  .. 
and  a  chancel.  The  lancet  windows,  the  old  round  font  of  stone,  and 
tbe  stand  for  an  hour  glass  near  the  pulpit,  are  objects  of  ioteresL 
Originally  its  site  must  have  been  chosen  ou  account  of  its  setJaded 
beauties  and  salubrity.  It  overlooks  an  eiteusive  aad  luxuriant  land- 
scape, and  rests  upon  a  rock  which  pours  forth  a  copious  spring,  whose 
waters  were  never  known  to  freeze.' 

As  another  rough  model  to  work 
upon,  we  offer  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
chapel  of  Adston,  in  Northampton- 
shire.    It  is  of  much  later  date  than 
the  last.    Its  interior  dimensions  are 
S3  by  17,  with  a  very  small  aisle  6 
feet  6  inches  wide,  opening  to  the 
nave  with  low  but  graceful  arches. 
On  the  olher  side  are  two  pointed 
windows  with  handsome   tracery.     The  structure,   simple   and 
small  as  it  is,  possesses  considerable  dignity,  from  the  height  of 
the  walls  compared  with  the  other  proportions,  from  the  high 
pitch  of  the  roof,  from  several  bold  buttresses,  and  a  few  elegant 
curves  and  mouldings,  and  lastly,  from  the  picturesqueness  of  its 
situation. 
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The  new  cbapel  at  Duddon,  pariah 
Tarvin,  Cheshire,  which  appears  as 
the  frontispiece  of  the  British  Magft* 
sine,  July,  1035,  is  on  the  whole  an 
elegaol  structure,  on  the  nmple  model 
we  bave  been  recomiminding.  We 
will  here  Dotice  oae  great  advantage 
of  having  walk  of  dignified  elevation 
— the  windows  may,  without  being 
themselves  curtailed,  be  placed  so 
bigb  as  to  prevent  any  roofs,  chim- 
neys, trees,  or  other   soch   familiar  > 

objects,  which  may  chance  to  be  neat  ■  ■ 

the  church,  from  obtruding  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the 
congregation.  In  the  drawing  before  us  we  do  not  like  the  dou- 
ble buttress  at  the  corner,  and  nowhere  else;  and  we  prefer  to  see 
the  triple  lancet  reserved  as  the  peculiar  right  of  the  east  end. 

Pursuing  the   same   direction,   we 
give  a  sketch  of  a  church,  consecrated 
in  1836,  at  Littlemore,  a  hamlet  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Ox* 
ford.     The  church  is  near  the  third 
milestone  from  that  city,  on  the  lower  ' 
London  road ;  and  is  the  building  to  j 
which  probably  Mr.  Peter  Maurice,  J 
Mr.  Prebendary  Townsend,  and  Miss  I 
Caroline  Fry  refer,  when  they  allege  - 

that  superstitious  ceremonies  are  being  revived.  The  architect 
has,  we  believe,  taken  the  door,  windows,  &c.  from  St.  Giles's 
Church,  in  that  city,  perhaps  one  of  the  beat  and  most  fertile 
studies  for  church  builders  in  the  kingdom.  Its  internal  dimen- 
sions are  60  by  25,  and  near  40  in  height.  Its  expense,  including 
church  yard  fence,  a  very  elaborate  ornamental  roof  without  tie 
beams,  stone  shingles  instead  of  slate,  a  good  deal  of  handsome 
stone-work,  with  many  other  things  commonly  considered  super- 
fluous, and  all  et  ceteras,  came  within  a  thousand  pounds.  We 
will  add,  that  though  all  the  windows  are  of  the  true  lancet  pro- 
portions, yet  owing  partly  to  the  height  from  the  ground  at  which 
they  are  placed,  and  their  recesses  being  properljf  bevelled,  partly 
also  to  the  happy  circumstance  of  there  being  no  gallery  in  their 
way,  they  give  more  than  sufficient  light  to  the  very  spacious 
interior. 
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Somewhat  similar  to  the  above  b 

the  new  chapel  at  Buckhold,  in  the 

pariah   of   Bradtield,    Berka,   bBil 

after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Sam|»aa 

KempUiiKne.       Froin    an    origiaal 

dniwiog  before  ma,  it  appem  to  fat 

■  very  graceful   atructure,    though 

wiAout  the  elevation   of  cbe  last 

We  should  say  the  windows  recede  too  aiuch  firom  the  external 

surface  of  the  wall,*  which  must  also  sobtract  from  the  depth  of 

their  internal  recesses.     The  hell  turret  seems  more  sncoesiM 

than  in  the  last  instance. 

In  maiiy  instances  the  church  coneista  of  a  nave  and  diaocei, 
so  nearly  equal  in  breadth,  height  or  even  in  length,  that  iha 
one  appears  a  mere  continuation  of  the  other.    SoiDelinies  the 
two  are  also  so  similar  in  style,  that  one  would  almost  suppOM 
them  of  the  same  date;  hut  generally  this  form  is  to  be  cobh- 
dered  the  result  of  accident,  not  of  one  harmonious  design;  yet 
the  eSect  of  this  form  is  more  agree- 
able than  if  the  building  bad  been 
kept  at  an  exactly  expi^l  breadth  aaii 
height  from  one  end  to  the  otbcr. 
Such  appears  to  be  tbe  plan  of  ibe 
very  curious  old  church  of  Barfres- 
ton,  Kenl,  of  which  a  very  beautifd 
engraving  has  been  lately  pabliaberf, 
the   profits   to   be   applied    to   tbe 
expenses  of  its  repair  and  restora- 
'  tion. 
Of  a  somewhat  similar  plan  is  the  inleresting  church  of  Fu^ 
gleslone  or  Fulstone,  adjoinmg  the  town  of  Wilton,  and  cloac  to 
■Ae  road,  about  three  miles  from  Salisbury.     It  is  remarkable  for 
for  having  been  Geoi^e  Herbert's 
church,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
Chapel  of  Ease  at  Bemertoo,  two 
miles  nearer  Salisbury,  where  Her- 
bert built  the  parsonage,  and  where 
it  exists  to  this  day,  with  divers  ub- 
sightty   additions   by   the   bnod  a( 
Archdeacon  Coxe,    In  this  case  the 
elegant  chancel  was  probably  the 
original  church.    The  nave  appean 
to  be  of  a  much  later  date.     Oar 
wood-cut  is   copied   from   an   en- 
*  Thii  pfculisril;  u  not  lufficicut];  eiprtsied  in  oar  woodcut. 
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gTaving  in  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall's  Picturesque  Memorials  of  Salis* 
bury,  a  work  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  that  gentleman's 
taste.  The  building  is  now  being  repaired  and  beautified; — we 
hope  not  injudiciously  altered ; — but  our  informant  certainly  saw 
poinfed  windows  in  the  side  of  the  nave,  with  oak  muliions,  which 
\vere  being  encrusted  with  sand  "to  look  like"  atone.  When  will 
people  learn  to  prefer  realities  to  appearances ! 

As  the  bell  turret  of  this  ehuTch  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
form,  and  for  the  mode  in  which  it  is  supported,  and  as  these  are 
both  points  of  great  perplexity  in  . 
building  churches  of  this  class,, 
we  have,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  procured  an  outside  and  an 
inside  view  of  the  west  end.  From 
these,  which  do  not  pretend  to 
more  than  hasty  sketches,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  west  gable  is  increased 
at  its  apex  to  near  treble  its  UnA- 
ness,  in  order  to  support  the  turret 
in  question.  On  rfie  outside  two 
piers  project  from  the  wall  on  each 
side  the  west  window,  and  support 
an  arch,  on  which  rests  «ne  side  of 
the  octagonal  turret.  In  the  inside 
the  turret  appears  to  let  down  two  ' 
roots  of  masonry  standing  out  in  re- 
lief on  the  wall,  and  terminating  on 
both  sides  of  the  window  at  the 
spring  of  its  arch.  Both  these  con- 
trivances are  more  ingenious  than 
graceful ;  but  though  they  are  not  to 
be  imitated,  they  still  may  furnish 
some  useful  hints.  The;  seem,  by  the 
way,  to  be  a  sort  of  mimicry,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  bold  but  compli- 
cated apparatus  which  poises  in  mid 
air  tfae  gigantic  spire  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cathedral. 

We  see  that  one  convenience  of  the  simplest  form  of  church  is, 
that  it  can  be  added  to;  it  can  be  made  either  the  chancel  or 
the  nave  of  a  larger  building.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
with  this  view,  viz.  tfae  prospect  of  enlargement,  nteanneBS  and 
pettiness  are  very  inexpedient.  A  little  church,  with  a  little 
tower  and  a  little  cbancel,  is  like  a  man  that  is  wise  in  his  own 
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conceit;  there  is  more  hope  of  the  simplest  aad  rudnt  stmclnie 
being  improved,  than  of  it. 

Our  nest  specimen  is  copied  from  the  frontispiece  of  the  Bntiili 
Magazine  of  December  1835.     It  is  "  a  building  suitable  to  the 
double  purpose    of   a  cbapel    and 
schooHiouse/'at  Leavenheath,Siiffbtk, 
and  at  the  date  of  the  account  we  re- 
fer to,  had  apparently  just  been  fi- 
nished,   but  was  only   used  for  ^ 
latter  purpone,  the  endowment  beii; 
as  yet  wanting.     It  looks  pretty  ia 
the  drawio|;,  but  mnst  be  sadly  defi- 
cient in  di^itjr.     We  do  not  like 
'  these  buildings   for  boUi    purposes, 
not  even  the  late   Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man's  ingenious  arrangement.     They  seem  a  pretsice  fet 
making  school-rooms  serve  for  churches.     The   address,  aocoB- 
panying  the   engraving  of  this  structure,  aays  that  owing  to  a 
late  inclosure  the  population  round  it  was  rapidly  iocreasing;  bat 
we  fear  it  will  not  be  easy  to  enlai^  tbeir  Church  accordiiif 
to  that  increase.      The  writer  is    somewhat  over    anxious   lo 
inform  the  public  how  cheaply  churches  may  be  founded;  and 
with  this  view  gives,  with  apparent  cheerfulaess,  the   foltowii^ 
picture  of  hopeless  pinching  poverty. 

"  The  eatimate  for  the  buildiag  was  268/.,  bat  in  this  sum  wm  id- 
eluded  an  outer  furnace,  and  flue  through  the  building  covered  with  flag- 
stones. WitboDt  a  gallery  the  building  will  bold  180  persons.  It  ii 
internally  36  feet  by  18  feet,  12  feet  bigb  to  the  wall  plate ;  the  cluif 
ceL  end  is  10  feet  by  12  feet.  The  foundation  and  walls  are  of  brick, 
and  the  roof  of  tiles." 

From  au  engraving,  which  we  are  informed  gives  a  ver;  incor- 
rect  and   inadequate  idea   of  the 
structure,  we  have  taken  St.  Ma- 
ry's Church,  Redlynch,  DowntOD, 
Wilts,  a  new  Capel  of  Ease  in  a 
populous  district.     The   nave  is 
54  ft.  by  29  in  the  clear.     The 
chancel  18}  ft.  by  17  ditto.  Total 
,  number  of  stttings420;  of  which 
60  only  are  appropriated.    A  gal- 
lery at  the  west-end  contains  about  100.     Brick,  Bath  and  Port- 
land stone: —  cost  about   l,600i.,   raised   chiefly  by  voluntary 
contributions.    We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  proportions  of  this 
church  are  not  to  our  taste.     The  bell  turret  is  not  more  suc- 
cessful  than  most  other  attempts  lo   get  over  this   difficulty. 
Would  not  the  appearance  of  the  building  be  much  improved  by 
a  tower? 
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A  very  beautiful  chapel  haa  just  been  completed  at  Otter- 
bourne,  ID  the  parish  of  Hunley, 
near  Winchester,  on  a  scale  and  in 
a  st^le  coDsiderabI;  above  the  usual 
run  of  modern  village  churches. 
We  nnderstand  the  Church  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  the  zeal 
and  taste  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
place,  whose  example  we  trust  will 
be  followed  b;  a  few  other  iquires. 
Tbe  interior  is  enriched  with  the 
finest  works  in  wood  aad  stone, 
partly   collected,   partly  executed 

for  tbis  purpose.  The  exterior  iv  of  brick  burnt  blue,  and  stone 
windows,  &c.  the  whiteness  of  which  at  present  creates  too  strong, 
a  contrast  with  the  other  material.  For  the  singular  bell  turret, 
we  doubt  not  there  is  good  [decedent,  as  everything  has  been 
done  with  the  utmost  care ;  butto  our  eyes,  as  we  see  it  in  the  ex- 
quisite lithograph  before  us,  it  seems  too  large  and  cumbrous. 
Tbe  porch  also,  if  porch  it  be,  at  the  west-end  looks  rather  di- 
minutive, especially  when  compared  with  its  neighbour  above. 
The  shape  is  a  cross  with  short  arms. 
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Mr.  Gresley,  in  his  Sermons  on  ^  Zeal  and  Moderation,  preacbed  before  the 
Unirersity  of  Oxford''  (Rivingtons)i  writes  like  a  man  who  had  somediing  to 
say,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  praises  we  can  give  a  sermon.  He  under- 
stands that  at  the  present  moment  a  great  problem  lies  before  our  Church,  how 
to  be  what  it  once  wa9  without  ceasing  to  be  what  it  is,  how  to  adapt  primitife 
principles  to  existing  circumstances  without  sacrificing  the  former  or  oYershoot*' 
ing  the  latter.  They  are  the  sermons  of  an  able  and  reflecting  mind^  whi£b 
has  attained  to  great  truths  and  is  consolidating  its  acquirements. 

<'  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Wilber- 
force''  (Bums),  are  eloquent  and  pleasing  discourses  on  practical  subjects, 
which  must  have  been  very  effective  in  delivery ;  they  abound  in  references  to 
the  Fathers,  a  style  of  preaching  suited  to,  and  which  we  are  glad  hereby  to 
find  sanctioned  by,  the  learned  body  whom  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  these  sermooi 
represents. 

A  very  beautiful  and  useful  selection  of  Prayers  and  Meditations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  S.  Wilberforo^ 
under  the  title  of  Eucharistica. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Field's  Book  of  the  Church  is 
in  the  course  of  publication,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  (Bohn),  under  the  aUe 
editorship  of  Mr.  Brewer. 

The  first  number  has  appeared  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the 
day,  The  New  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  projected  and  pardy  ar- 
ranged by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rose,  and  edited  by  his  brother,  assisted 
by  the  contributions  of  many  distinguished  persons.  It  is  no  bad  compliment 
to  them  to  say  the  number  before  us  was  an  agreeable  surprise.  We  did  not 
realize  beforehand  that  it  could  be,  at  the  same  time,  so  comprehensire,  and 
yet  so  interesting.  We  will  particularize  the  lives  of  Abelard,  Ardibisfaop 
Abbott,  and  his  brother.  Lord  Colchester,  Abdel-Munen,  and  various  oChff 
Mahometan  Calife,  Abemethy,  Addison,  ^ifric,  and  Adams,  the  Patriardi  of 
Pitcaim*s  Island.  The  present  work  proposes  to  itaelf  a  middle  plan  between 
manuals  and  those  voluminous  biographies  which  are  libraries  in  themsdves; 
it  must  be  observed,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  every  year  takes  avray  fiom 
the  value  of  existing  works  of  this  class,  and  increases  the  call  for  new  ones. 

Mr.  Benson  has  published  "  Discourses  upon  Tradition  and  Episcopacy' 
directed  against  persons  whom  he  calls  "  Tractarians.'*  He  says  the  £n- 
glish  Church  ''is  noi  only  constituted  according  to  the  Apostolic  model, 
but  it  has  enjoyed  that  blessing  by  an  unlfr(^cen  mccetsion  from  the  earliest 
times;"  and  that  ministers  in  '<  Episcopal  Churches"  are  by  external  ciU 
'*  clearly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Apostles  is 
their  ministerial  office."  Had  Mr.  Benson  but  said  this  six  years  ago,  when 
there  was  more  call  for  it  than  at  present,  probably  he  would  not  be  wiitiDg 
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igainst  ^*  Tractarians  '^  now.    He  proceeds  to  enforce  the  evils  of  disaoion^ 
ind,  stilly  afler  the  maoDer  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Times,  he  pleads  necessity  for 
he  foreign  Protestants  (vide  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter,  p.  152,  &c.),  and  for  our  dis- 
senters at  home  the  neglect  of  the  Church  (vide  Tract  86).    So  far  then  Mr. 
Benson  walks  with  the  '^  Tractarians."    He  parts  with  them  on  the  suhject  of 
Church  authority.    His  theory  of  Church  authority  is  this,  that  **  every  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth  ftas  a  right  to  ibrm  and  enjoin  on"  its 
^  members  whatever  it  conceives"  asserted  or  implied  in  Scripture,  (p.  3,)  and 
that  those  individual  members  on  the  other  hand  have  the  right  of  disobeying 
(pp.  4, 5),  or  partially  obeying,  according  to  their  private  judgment    Here  is 
certainly  implied  the  existence  of  a  difference,  not  of  view  only,  but  of  moral 
principle,  between  him  and  his  opponents,  wliich,  as  time  goes  on,  will  be  more 
and  more  developed.    It  is  the  point  at  issue  all  over  the  world,  that  of  submis- 
sion to  authority  or  independence.    The  question  is,  ^'  are  there  any  points  on 
which  persons  are  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  before  and  apart  from 
their  own  conviction  Y^    The  writers  in  the  Tracts  answer,  Yes,  on  the  points 
contained  in  the  Creeds ;  but  the  ultra-protestants  contend  that  every  one  must 
satisfy  himself  that  every  truth  which  be  receives  is  contained  in  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Benson,  speaking  of  the  busy  layman  and  unsettled  labourer,   says, 
**  there  must  be  no  absolute  surrender  of  the  reason  and  conscience,  which  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guide."    *'  Every  individual  Christian  is  bounds  under 
a  sense  of  the  same  awful  responsibility,  to  resolve  to  teach  nothing  as  a 
minister,  and  accept  nothing  as  a  member  of  the  Churchy  but  that  which  he  is 
persuaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by  Holy  Writ."    "  It  is  a  matter  of 
consideration  with  every  man  to  determine  to  what  particular  community  of 
profetsmg  believers  he  will  consent  to  attach  himself  or  continue  to  belong." 
How  melancholy  are  such  statements !  It  is  but  the  least  fault  of  the  principles 
contained  in  them  that  are  so  very  unreaU   If  it  be  meant  to  extend  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Creeds,  to  which  it  properly  relates,  we  are  bound  plainly  to  avow 
oor  conviction,  grounded  on  experience,  that  it  is  tempting  men  to  unbelief,  to 
seek  for  wrong  grounds  of  belief  in  a  wrong  spirit,  to  pull  down  their  own 
house  with  their  hands,  with  the  foolish  women  in  the  Proverbs,  in  order  to 
build  it  up  with  the  fragments  as  best  they  may. 

Mr.  Mountain's  "  Summary  of  the  Writings  of  Lactantius"  (Rivingtons),  is 
a  useful  analysis ;  but,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  the  tone  of  divinity  is  far  from 
Catholic;  nay,  far  from  Protestant,  that  is  to  say,  if  our  Homilies  may  be  con- 
sidered such.  For  instance,  the  Homily  says,  '*  that  merciful  abas  dealing  is 
profitable  to  purge  the  soul  from  the  infection  or  filthy  spots  of  sin ;"  but  our 
author  speaks  of  it  as  the  elements  of  the/atol  error  of  Popery,  "  to  speak  of 
carnal  sin  as  purged  amay  by  a  course  of  good  works,"  p.  80. 

Reprints  of  several  of  Dr.  Hook's  works  have  been  made  in  America, 
chiefly  under  the  sanction  of  the  well  known  Dr.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  proposals  have  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Sherman 
of  New  York,  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  *'  a  Selecticm  of  the  most  iote- 
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resting  and  valuable  among  the  Writings  that  have  appeared  within  a  fisw  jean 
in  England,  and  which  are  commonly  known  qnder  the  name  of  the  Ozfaid 
Theology/'  The  plan  embraces  as  many  as  six  to  eight  volumes  8vo.y0f  554 
pages  each,  which  are  to  be  completed  in  weekly  issues. 

Dr.  Pusey's  second  edition  of  the  fint  of  his  three  Tracts  on  Baptism  fau 
at  length  made  its  appearance,  and  the  size  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  delay. 
It  is  the  most  complete  book  on  the  subject  we  have  in  the  language;  and  is 
already  almost  out  of  print  again.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  bring 
together  all  that  Scripture  directly  teaches  concerning  Baptism,  and  to  show 
how  this  was  understood  by  the  early  church,  and  in  consequence  how  muck 
higher  a  doctrine  Scripture  contains  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  Oxford  Translations  of  St  Augustine's  Confessions,  and  St.  Cynl's 
Catechetical  Lectures,  have  reached  a  second  edition.  The  first  edition  con- 
sisted of  1500  copies.  A  volume  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Commentary  on  St 
Paul's  Epistles  is  on  the  point  of  publication. 

**  The  Listener  in  Oxford'^  (Seeley  and  Bumsides)  observes,  that  "  Evange- 
lical religion  has  been  the  fashion ;  the  tide  is  turned ;"  that  **  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  examine  all  that  we  must  receive  or  reject ;"  that  "  the  rdigioD 
of  Christ  is  unchanged  from  the  beginning ;"  that  **  it  has  never  had  so  modi 
as  a  new  dress ;"  that  ''  the  Lamp  that  illuminates"  the  Door,  **  is  not  re- 
movable." This  is  good  Catholic  language;  but  alas!  the  illusion  is  soon 
broken ;  the  Listener  confesses  she  is  speaking  against  such  a  '*  Goliath"  as 
**  Southcote,  Irving,  or  Pusey."  Though  a  "  Lutener  in  Oxford,*'  she  says  die 
"  cannot  speak  personally  of  the  present  men,"  but  she  does  know  '^  how  bx  froia 
holiness  such  leaders  usually  are,  how  arrogant,  how  restless,  how  insubmissive 
and  disorderly,  how  confident  and  boastful  of  themselves,  how  irascible  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction ;"  and  she  asks, ''  do  these  Oxford  theologians  beUeie 
in  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  at  all  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  salvation  V*  We 
would  put  it  to  a  religious  woman,  is  not  all  this  random  imputation  against 
individuals  whom  she  does  not  know,  a  sort  of  "  bearing  felse  witness  against 
her  neighbour  V    People  in  their  zeal  forget  this. 

Dr.  Hawley's  work  on  '^Genuine  Christianity"  (Lindsay,  Edinborgifa), 
begins  with  what  we  are  obliged  to  call  a  dangerous  principle,  that  Christiaii 
evidence  and  Christian  doctrine  are  subjects  '*  altogether  distinct  from  eadi 
other,''  and  that  ''  the  great  principle,  the  division  of  labour"  must  **  be  ap- 
plied" to  theology ;  and  defends  it  by  the  instance  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  wIm^ 
though  a  thorough  believer  in  revelation,  has  been  at  length  ascertained  to 
have  given-  <'  credit  to  the  Arian  heresy."  We  are  sorry  to  find  a  speculatioii 
put  forward,  p.  60,  which  can  only  be  conMittentltf  maintained  by  Sabdiians 
or  Nestorians,  viz.  that  as  the  Word  is  incarnate  in  this  world,  so  probably  the 
*^  Supreme  God  rules  every  world  He  has  made  by  an  emanation  from  Hiaa^', 
united  with  the  highest  intellectual  being  who  inhabits  that  world."  H&tot 
he  talks  of  *'  the  Christ  of  each  worid.*'  We  are  the  more  concerned  al  this, 
for  the  work  is  written  in  a  tone  of  seriousness  and  earnestness,  and  oontaios 
express  and  satisfactory  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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*  Chariotte  Elimbelh*'  has  written  some  soitiineiilftl  and  digamy  piecea 
eiiy«d  '*  Glhnpfles  of  the  Past,^  (Seeley  and  Boniaida),  and  has  been  ambi- 
tioiis  enough  to  introduee  ^  the  Reformation  Society/'  <<  Protestantism,''  and 
the  glorious  '88,  with  a  view  of  making  them  sentimental,  dreamy*  and  poetical 
atso.  Protestantism  takes  the  ^ape  of  King  William  on  horseback  in  College 
Green,  and  the  **  innocent  statue"  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  to  make  us  fear  that 
sentiment  was  compromising  Protestantism.  Old  Foxe  is  drawn  writing  his 
history  '*  in  a  soft  shdtered  valley,  where  gurgles  a  pure  spring,  overhung  with 
fiur  trees,  from  whose  branches  depend  many  a  cluster  of  ripened  fruit" 
**  There  be  rests  and  ponders."  The  authoress  has  a  little  dog  called  Fidelle, 
which  sneexes  *^most  piteously"  at  a  snuff>box ;  and  she  has  sweet  flowers  which 
**  a  yonng  minister  calls  her  painted  idols."  She  recounts  her  own  experience; 
and  nsakes  mention  of  a  house  where  '*  it  was  one  of  the  special  privileges 
allowed  her  to  take  every  day  a  glass  of  wine  actually  made  from  the  grapes 
that  grew  on  the  mountain  of  Lebanon." 

The  second  edition  of  '<  A  Text-book  of  Popery,"  by  John  Mockett  Cramp, 
(Wightman),  has  in  view  especially ''  many  influential  members  of  the  Protest- 
ant University  of  Oxford."  It  professes,  according  to  the  title-page,  to  give  <^a 
brief  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  and  "  a  complete  view  of  Roman  Catholic 
Theology."    The  **  history''  may  be  serviceable  and  the  "  view "  is  innocuous. 

We  have  received  what  calls  itself  "  The  Church  Edition  of  the  authenti- 
cated Report  of  the  Discussion  between  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Maguire."  Mr.  Gre;$g  came  forward  under  the  benediction  aod  ''  God* 
speed  '^  of  <^  a  very  large  body  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from 
ell  parti  of  Ireland,"  headed  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Derry  ;  who,  without 
**  identifying  themselves  with  him  in  the  controversy,"  still  "  felt  bound  to  pre- 
sent him  an  assurance  of  their  regard  and  prayers,  commending  him  to  God  as 
a  brother  minister  of  their  Church."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  before  the 
eontroversy.  We  do  really  think,  now  that  they  know  what  it  has  turned  out, 
•nr  brethren  ought  to  clear  themselves  from  all  participation  in  so  unchristian 
a  oontest.  Never  did  we  look  into  so  unholy  a  book,  not  written  by  a  pro- 
fessed libertine  or  scoffer.  To  take  one  of  the  merely  vulgar  specimens : 
"  Away  with  your  wretched  sophistry  ;**  the  Protestant  champion  says  to  his 
opponent ;  "  Pray,  how  much  salt  would  it  take  to  make  a  hogshead  of  holy 
water?  .  .  •  Now  come,  pray  do,  like  a  worthy  priest  of  Belial  as  you  are,  do 
tell  us  how  many  holy  candles  it  would  take  to  drive  away  the  devils  that 
tempt  a  poor  Irishman  to  get  drunk  ?  .  .  .  Now  salt-blesser !  .  .  .  I  shall 
condescend  to  instruct  you.  Come,  then,  to  my  knee,  thou  mass-priest,  and 
learn  wisdom."    Is  this  the  style  of  St.  Paul  or  Luther? 

"  Seals  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  by  J.  J.  Cummins"  (Seeley  and  Bum- 
side),  is  a  little  work  in  recommendation  of  one  of  the  coldest  doctrines  we 
know;  that  the  office  of  the  Sacraments  is  but  to  represent  and  pledge  to  us  the 
blessings  of  redemption.  We  can  understand  persons  being  warmed  and  carried 
away  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  mere  faith ;  but  to  those  who,  having 
fiith,  have  the  substance  of  salvation,  how  impotent  is  the  sacra  mental  ^^g^ure  / 

NO.  Lll.— OCT.  18S9.  ^  L 
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what  need  we  to  be  assured  exteraally  of  what  we  already  fed  inwudly  ?  and 
what  assurance  is  there  in  a  sign  without,  which  is  supposed  to  have  no  femte 
till  interpreted  by  an  assurance  within  ?  Either  the  Sacramenti  coutcj  gnee 
or  they  convey  a  cold  comfort. 

How  melancholy  to  find  an  intelligent  traveUer  like  Mr.  Fellowes  ddibenftdy 
publishing,  in  his  *'  Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor**  (Murray),  such  a 
fanatical  sentence  as  the  following,  *'  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture  the  cross 
is  a  brand  always  attended  by  deformity  in  proportion  and  total  want  of  sim- 
plicity in  ornament.'* — p.  169.  Elsewhere  he  talks  of  temples  **  dedicated  to 
nominal  Christianity.'' — p.  288.  lie  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  Toiks; 
becomes  ''  sincerely  attached  to  their  manners,  habits,  and  character;"  "  to 
their  truth,  honesty,  kindness,**  and  **  devotion  to  their  religion."  «  Prayer  is 
with  them  universal."  **  Every  one  pursues  his  own  devotions,  independeotiy 
of  a  priesthood,  which  here  does  not  exist,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  wHlioat 
ostentation."— p.  294.  On  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  ^*  the  eariy  Chm- 
tians''  as  he  might  of  "  the  early  Egyptians,"  or  **  the  Aborigines*'  of  America,  or 
fossil  elephants  or  elks,  beings  with  whom  he  can  have  no  possible  connexion ; 
yet  he  shows  no  signs  of  being  what  would  commonly  be  called  an  irrdigioos 
mav^the  contrary. 

Mr.  Dickersteth's  "  Book  of  Private  Devotions,"  or  **  Collection  of  Devo- 
tions of  the  Reformers  and  their  Successors"  (Seeley  and  Bumside),  eoi- 
braces  under  this  title  the  prayers  of  Bishop  Andrews,  Archbishop  Land, 
Bishop  Cosin,  Bishop  Kenn,  Bishop  Taylor,  and  Bishop  Hicks.  We  weie 
particularly  pleased  to  find  the  compiler  saying  in  his  preface,  that  **  he  has  from 
no  book  of  devotions  derived  more  personal  advantage  than  from  Bishop  An- 
drews' Devotions."    May  he  induce  many  to  seek  a  like  benefit  from  them ! 

'*  Light  shining  out  of  Darkness,  by  Rev.  A.  Roberts"  (Nisbet),  is  the  pio- 
duction  of  a  thoughtful  and  reverential  mind.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  woik  of 
evidence  drawn  from  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  four  Gospels;  bot  this 
is  only  its  form.  It  is  really  a  thankful  and  edifying  contemplation  of  the 
tokens  they  contain  that  a  Divine  Presence  was  with  the  writers,  and  an  atteoipt 
to  realize  the  scenes  and  to  hold  communion  witli  the  deeds  and  feelings,  of 
which  they  are  the  record. 

There  is  great  deal  apposite  and  pleasing  in  Mr.  Woodward's  "  Shunaa- 
mite,  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  2  Kings,  iv.  11-^17"  (Duncan  and  MalcolmX 
(e.  g.  vid.  his  remarks  on  the  sanctity  of  St.  Mary,)  but  we  suppose  his  religi- 
ous sentiments  differ  a  good  deal  from  those  which  we  should  feel  it  right  ts 
maintain. 

A  new  edition  has  been  published  of  Sir  J.  Stonehouse's  *<  Sick  Man's 
Friend"  (Washboume),  a  little  book  which,  with  a  great  deal  which  is  good 
and  useful,  discovers  a  very  low  tone  of  theology  and  deplorably  defickat 
views  upon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  particularly  recommend  to  our  readers  '<  Hymns,  translated  firom  tbt 
Parisian  Breviary  by  the  author  of  the  Cathedral/'  (Rivingtons).  They  are  very 
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beantifaly  though  as  heing  detached  from  the  services  to.  which  they  belongs 
they  are  like  Gothic  cornices  or  finials  torn  from  a  church.. 

*'  Preparations  for  a  Holy  life'*  (Hodson)  is  a  convenient  pocket  selection 
of  prayers  and  meditations  answering  to  its  title. 

Archdeacon  Todd  has  published  a  brief  but  pleasing  ^'  Selection  from  Sandys' 
Metrical  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Sec,**  (Rivingtons.) 

Mr.  Burgh's  Sermon  on  Antichrist,  with  an  Appendix,**  (Holdsworth),  is 
intended  to  show  that  Rev.  xiii.  does  not  apply  to  Rome  Papal,  and  exposes 
some  grievous  mistakes  of  facts  in  Mr.  M'Neile's  historical  proof  that  the  Pope 
is  Antichrist. 

Dr.  Duff,  in  his  ^  Missions  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian  Church''  (John- 
ston, Cdinburgh,)  confesses  and  laments,  what  Mr.  O'Connell  has  lately  urged, 
that  Protestantism,  since  its  first  burst,  has  lost  its  expamheness. 

We  observe  with  much  satisfieiction  that  a  theological  controversy  is  opening 
between  Mr.  O'Conneli  and  the  Wesleyans.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  They 
owe  us  a  stand-up  fight  with  the  Romanists ;  and  they  could  not  possibly  sit 
down  under  his  rude  attack  on  their  founder. 

We  suppose  the  Correspondence  between  some  Clergymen  of  Ripon  and 
Lord  Londonderry  falb  under  the  head  of  theological  literature,  and  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Not  that  a  few  words  can  do  justice  to  it;  but  we  do  not 
like  to  omit  expressing  our  thanks  to  the  clergymen  who  took  part  in  it  The 
church  knows  no  difference  between  men  of  peace  and  men  of  war,  noble  and 
peasant.  **  The  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,'.'  must  all  bow  dovm  before  her,  and 
dutifully  obey.  It  is  no  favour  in  Lord  Londonderry  to  defend  her  with  the 
sword,  but  a  high  privilege.  The  only  drawback  on  our  satisfaction  in  this 
proceeding  is,  that  it  was  not  a  bishop  who  addressed  him. 

The  ''  British  Association"  has  celebrated  its  annual  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham, and  under  circumstances  which  show  that  the  anticipation  of  its  imminent 
declension,  expressed  by  us  in  a  recent  number,  are  rapidly  fulfilling.  But 
we  allude  to  the  meeting,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  this  &ct,  but  to 
show  how  hr  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  body  in  question  have  now  deve- 
loped themselves.  We  would  speak  in  blame  of  no  individual — we  censure 
systems— and  strange  must  be  the  working  of  an  institution  which  can  lead  a 
reverend  president  of  the  association,  even  in  the  act  of  formally  defending  its 
religious  character,  to  assert  that  even  the  facts  **  that  all  men  are  the  children 
of  one  human  Either  and  the  handiwork  of  one  Almighty  God,"  would  not  be 
supported  by  eridence  sufficient  to  claim  thebelief  of  this  enlightened  age  with- 
out the  testimony  brought  forward  to  sustain  them  by  recent  physical  re- 
searches. We  quote  from  the  Athenseum,  which  may,  and  we  would  fain 
hope  does,  in  some  degree  misrepresent  the  reverend  speaker.  We  would  fain 
hope  that  we  ourselves  misunderstood  the  report,  but  the  following  extracts 
will  enable  our  readers,  on  this  latter  point,  to  judge  for  themselves. 

"  Scripture does  provide  for  us,  and  has  evidently  aimed  at  providing 

for  us,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  hour,  the  knowledge  of  two  facts ; 
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that  all  men  aie  the  oinldten  of  ose  famnan  Miery  and  the  bahdiwork  ti  aac 

Almighty  Ood And  whst^  gendameny  is  the  eommon  qoali^  af 

these  two  fiicts  ?  Ave  they  not  die  very  frets  on  which  the  system  of  Inmaa 
duty  subsistSi  on  which  humanity  and  piety  depend? 

**  These  tradis,  gantlemen,  nursed  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  ancieot  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews,  led  forth  into  new  day  and  with  new  aeccssiops  of  the 
same  Jcind  of  knowledge  by  our  holy  religion,  have  walked  throogh  the  wocid, 
and  been  believed  alike  by  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  before  oar  acieaoea  wne 
bodm ;  and  here  observe  the  method  and  the  course  of  Providence;  iww,  is  m 
process  of  years  the  current  of  traditionary  belief  runs  weaker,— bow,  as  the 
advance  of  human  intellect  looks  for  other  kinds  of  proof,  tiie  arts  and  scieaccs 
eome  in  to  support  these  esaential  truths;  printing  gives  them  stalnli^  and 
extension,  optica  and  astronomy  |pbnr  in  an  infinity  of  evidenpe,  oosapaiaSife 
anatomy  brings  up  its  convictions^  and  geology  subdues  the  soeptioal  Bind 
with  hitherto  uBtmagined  demonstrationa. 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  draw  an  indnetivo  oonda* 
aion,  and  even  to  hazard  a  prediction.  We  may  safely  predict  that  ttnths  tbo 
firmly  established  by  evidence,  will  never  be  shaken  by  the  researcbea  of  that 
reason  which  haa  hidierto  lent  them  all  its  support;  to.**— rAAwwrum,  Na618» 
p.  654. 

The  association,  it  would  seem,  if  the  above  be  indeed  an  official  dedaiatioa 
of  its  sentiments— <foels  that  it  has  at  laat  arrired  at  the  happy  period  in  which 
•^whatever  else  may  be  donbted — ^these  two  simple  tenets  may  be  considered 
as  irrefragably  and  definitely  established.  Snch  are  the  arduous  points  whkh 
it  has  at  length  attained,  in  the  midst  of  a  land  long  blessed  with  the  foil  l^ 
of  Christianity  ;-«Hnioh  the  disooveries  for  which  its  labourers,  in  the  conela* 
sion  of  the  speech  under  comment,  are  told  to  look  for  **  the  approbation  aad 
♦>^  WA-oJr.^  of  tb*  ^rreat  IPatber  of  Trath." 
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CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL 

RECORD. 


A. 


Alexandrine  text  of  llie  New  Testament, 
its  wide  influence  in  the  earliest  ages, 
7t — its  Character,  74, 75. 

American  Church,  fortunes  of,  281,  282 — 
proceedings  of,  308,  324 — its  present 
condition,  and  future  destiny,  285— 
progress  of,  since  the  comuienceraeiit  of 
the  present  century,  286 — proceedings 
of  Bishop  Doanc,  288 — munificence  of 
the  Episcopalians  of  New  York,  289 — 
new  churches,  289,  290— liberality  to- 
wards clergymen,  29l — nomadic  habits 
of  the  clergy  in  Ohio,  292— 297— the 
Moraionites,  299 — converta  from  the 
sectaries,  SCO — extracts  from  Dr.  Chap- 
man's sermons,  302  —  304 — contem- 
plated alterations  in  ^ the  Liturgy,  320 
— in6oence  of  the  Socinian  party,  ib, — 
introduction  of  the  laity  into  the  con- 
Tentions,  329 — deficiency  of  develop- 
ment, 324 — 338. 

Aneieni  Manuscripts,  difficulties  attending 
the  determination  of  their  relative  me- 
ntor 66,  67. 

Aneiewt  Versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
72. 

iln^fo-Suron,  importance  of  the  study,  135 
^-recent  publications,  136,  note — an- 
cient works,  137,  138 — the  Exeter 
Book,  140 — Alfred's  translation  of  Boe- 
thias,  141 — the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ib. — 
Hickes's  Thesaurus,  142 — works  of  Jo- 
nins,  Somner,  Nowell,  and  Lye,  143, 
144— Thor|je*s  edition  of  CsBdmon,  147 
— labours  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  150, 
151. 
VOL.  XXVI. 


Apologists  for  Christianity,  strange  pro- 
ceedings of  some  modern  ones,  50. 

Apostles,  secularity  of  their  earlier  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  15. 

ApostoUc  Comnussiou,  remarks  on,  316. 

Armed  Associations,  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  397 — sute  of  things 
which  has  been  supposed  to  justify 
them,  398 — instructions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  404,  405— composition 
and  design  of  these  associationa,  410, 
411— difficulty  of  carrying  the  plan  into 
operation,  411—414,  418, 429,  431. 

Arnold  (Dr.),  observations  on  a  proper 
preparation  of  mind  for  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  37 — his 
erroneous  notions  respecting  the  nature 
and  province  of  faith,  38. 

Articles,  the  Thirty-nine,  not  Calvinistic, 
162. 

Augnstine,  the  monk,  state  of  the  secular 
clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders  in 
England  in  his  time,  265,  266. 


B. 


Baptitm,  obaerrations  on  the  natnre  of  the 

rite,  311,  312. 
Bishoprici  in  Ireland,  recent  suppression 

of,  387. 
Bosworth*s  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Language,  135— design  and  difficulty 

of  the  work,  145 — its  character,  145, 

146. 
Brant  BrougUon,  the  beautiful  church  of, 

490. 
Building  af  Churches,  neglect  of,  in  these 
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INDEX. 


tiroes,  463 — Cftose  of  this,  16.— neoet- 
sitj  of  adopting  a  proper  plan  in  the 
erection  of  future  structures,  464 — ap- 
plication of  ihe  Lombard  stj^le,  48t — 
486— excessive  economy  condemned, 
473. 


C. 


Ccdmon,  edition  of,  bj  Mr.  Thorpe,  147. 

Caloiniim,  early  progress  of,  in  England, 
16<. 

Cartwright  (Thomas),  brief  accoont  of 
his  proceedings,  159. 

Celibacy,  recommended  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  445— 447~ca8e  of  Nico- 
las Ferrar,  451— 454. 

Central  Society  of  Education,  observations 
on  their  Third  Publication,  344— par- 
liamentary proceedings  of  Mr.  Wyse, 
348 — his  inconsistency,  348,  349 — his 
strange  account  of  the  state  of  education 
in  Prussia,  349,  351 — his  unacknow- 
ledged extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Thiersch,  350 — his  singular  mistakes, 
351—353. 

Chalmert  (Dr.),  Lectures  on  Establish- 
ments, 398 — ground  of  his  argument, 
necessity  of  examining  it,  ib, — digest 
of  bis  argument,  2%9,  230 — his  theory 
discussed,  2S1,  tSt — his  erroneous 
views  respecting  the  conduct  of  Con- 
stantine,  16.  235 — Dr.  Chalmers's  sys- 
tem, state  of  the  case  with  reference  to 
Popery,  and  to  Dissent,  236 — futility 
of  the  plan,  237,  238— master-evil  of 
the  system,  238 — mischievous  tendency 
of  it,  239— evinced  in  the  Doctor^s  in- 
dividual case,  243,  244 — inconsistency 
of  his  theory  with  tlie  nature  of  the 
Christian  Church,  240 — ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
242 — a  remark  of  his  censured,  244. 
Childhood  and  youth,  its  condition  mo- 
rally considered,  30,  31 — and  with  re- 
ference to  belief,  31 — the  proper  season 
for  religious  instruction,  ib. 
Church,  the  visible,  the  great  jnimd  facie 
evidence  for  the  troth  of  the  Scriptures, 
4, 24, 25, 57, 70 — usurpation  of  its  office 
by  certain  self-erected  Societies,  196» 
197. 

Churchee,  magnificence  of  the  structures  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  233 — homely 
appearance  of  modem  ones,  255— pre- 
sent difficulty  of  settling  the  deed  of 
endowment,  273. 
Church  of  England,  independence  of,  with 
reference  to  the  State,  252—284*  396 
—its  diffusion,  306. 


Churdi  organitatiim,  its  importance*  S9. 
Church  property,  its  inaiiemibility,  156, 

262. 
CireMmstanra,  sobstitutioQ  of  it  for  MtfW- 

rity,  in  the  present  day,  io  rtXipom 

teaching,  20 — evil  tendency  of  thia,fl. 
Coincidences,  undesigned,  the  Scriptorcs 

not  to  be  read  with  the  view  of  dj«i> 

vering  them,  8. 
CoiueriMUsoef,  bearing  of  the  recent  tepH 

lations  for  Armed   Associatioos,  widi 

reference  to  them,  424. 
Cranmer  (Archbishop),  his  earlier 

respecting  the  nature  of  ▼alid 

tion,  104. 
Cruiodee,  source  of  their  popularity,  6. 


D. 


Dehon  (Bishop),  extracts  from  hb  ser* 
roons,  315 — ^318 — ^his  character,  518. 

Discipline  of  the  Church,  necessity  of  f»* 
storing  it,  377,  378,  385--S85. 

Disputes  on  religious  questionsy  evil  ta^ 
dency  of,  1. 

Divinity  of  Christ,  peculiar  proof  oCyia 
the  Eputle  to  the  Hebrews,  189. 

Dodd  (Rev.  P.  S.),  on  the  ETidence  sf- 
forded  by  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  St. 
Peter  to  the  Troth  of  the  Christian  Rfr- 
velation,  1  — general  remarks  on  voiki 
of  this  character,  2 — 10 — temper  ia 
which  this  book  is  written,  11 — nmt- 
cessary  limitation  of  its  design,  11,  If 
— the  work  neitlier  a  life  of  the  Apoide, 
nor  an  argument,  13— character  of  the 
book,  «6. — illogical  prooednce  of  the 
writer,  13,  14 — his  partial  views,  16— 
the  autlior^s  design  ooutrasied  with  Ihst 
ofPaley,17. 


£. 


Education,  Christian,  never  separated  bta 
the  Church,  232. 

Eeclesiattieal  endowments,  principles  sf, 
io6 — design  of,  264,  265. 

Eliiabeihan  Religious  History,  by  SoaMi» 
152 — plan  and  importance  of  the  imk, 
ib. — its  character,  l54-~reanrksoo(BSt- 
ing,  155 — and  on  ascetic  views  ia  nfi- 
gion,  i6. — contents  of  the  work,  156, 
157  —  puritanical  objectioas,  psdaii 
progress  of  them,  157— the  "JbeA^ 
monition  to  Parliament,"  158  ^fNV- 
ceedings  of  the  Church  in  the  Vcslne 
controversy,  163. 

Elrington  (Bishop),  his  inierpretstioB  of 
a  cTauae  in  the  Ordination  Service,  3S& 
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EmpUnfmmts,  modern  attempts  to  ^re  a 
aacred  bearing  to  common  ones,  6. 

Em^uKmen,  their  characteristic  abstinence 
mm  personal  yiolence,  4SS — stubborn 
nationalitjr  in  Church  matters,  $99, 

Engiitk  National  Gmird,  inexpediency  of 
forming  one,  438. 

Emtkmiuum  and  soperstition,  only  to  be 
tnbrerted  by  true  religion,  346,  347. 

Spuecpuey,  observations  on,  t56,  note,  341 , 
34«. 

Ephstiam  converts,  ttieir  character,  183, 
184. 

£ito*fiiA«ffllf ,  leligiooB,  Lectures  on,  by 
Dr,  Cholraers,  2S8 — ground  of  the  ar- 
gument, i6.— digest  of  it,  Sf9— S31 — 
the  theory  discussed,  231 — estabiish- 
ment  of  Christianity  under  Constan- 
ttne,  831— i!33— roisUke  of  Dr.  Chal- 
inera  witli  reference  to  this,  V34. 

Emideneet,  not  enumerated  by  Lord  Bacon 
■mong  the  dcnderoto  of  theological  lite- 
mtore  in  his  time,  64 — the  study  of, 
DOC  entitled  to  be  called  a  branch  of 
diTinity,  3,  4— study  of  undesigned 
coincidences,  utility  of,  8—- the  supply 
of  such  works  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  demand,  10 — the  necessity  uf  the 
study  not  suggested  by  the  general  cast 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  12 — inhe- 
rent defect  in  works  of  this  sort,  14— 
nischievous  tendency  of  partial  views, 
16,  17— character  of  modem  works  de- 
▼oted  to  this  department  of  study,  20 — 
S4 — specific  objections  to  the  study 
itaelf,  24 — its  unfitness  for  the  young, 
35,  43—46,  245 — the  tone  of  faith 
lowered  by  modem  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity, 48 — dangers  attending  contests 
with  infidels,  ib. — design  with  which  the 
modem  study  of  the  evidences  was  in- 
troduced, 59. 

£«MiR^#/ieal   and  Apottolical,  import    of 
these  epithets,  334. 


F. 


Faith^  its  temper,  30 — 44 — importance  of 
attending  to  it,  as  a  principle  in  the  in- 
fltroction  of  the  young,  33,  40 — 42— 
constitutes  the  natural  character  of 
jooth,  43 — modem  notions  of  faith 
contrasted  with  tliose  of  antiquity,  61, 
62 — necessity  of,  in  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Church,  368 — 370. 

JPmtken  of  the  Church,  observations  on 
their  character  and  writings,  343. 

Ftrrar,  Nicolas,  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  449 — his  character,  453—455 


— his  intimacy  with  Sir  Edwin  Sandys* 
and  George  Herbert,  ib, 

**  For  thine  i$  the  kingdom,  &c."  Matt  vi. 
13,  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  dis- 
cussed, 92—94. 

Fonter  on  the  Apostolical  Authority  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  167— de- 
sign and  character  of  the  work,  ib. 


G. 


Galatian  converts,  their  character,  184. 

Gladstone  (W.  £.  Esq.),  his  observations 
on  the  relationship  between  the  State 
and  the  Church,  356 — general  character 
of  his  views,  ib.  360 — his  notions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  connexion, 
359,  360— duty  of  the  State,  362— his 
leading  principles,  357 — 362 — duties 
of  legislators,  364—366  —  utilitarian 
tone  of  some  of  bis  remarks,  369 — ne- 
cessity of  caution,  ib, — peculiar  feelings 
which  may  influence  statesmen  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  370 — 372 — in- 
cautious remarks  on  the  absence  of 
Church  d;scipline,378— 38 1 ,  385— con- 
sequences of  the  surrender  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church  considered,  388,  389— 
observations  on  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  389  —  nationality  a  leading 
principle  of  the  English  Reformation, 
390. 

Gothic  architecture  contrasted  with  Gre- 
cian, 475. 

Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  See 
New  Testament. 


H. 


Hebrew  language,  proper  method  of  stu- 
dying it,  248. 

Hdnvws,  Epistle  to,  its  Apostolical  autho- 
rity, 167 — opinions  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
thera  respecting  the  penmanship  of, 
170 — probability  of  its  having  been 
translated  by  St  Luke,  171,  173— 
opinion  of  Origen,  172 — and  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  174  —  style  of  the  Epistle, 
176 — proof  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
189— characteristics  of  this  Epistle, 
190. 

Herbert  (George),  his  works  recommend- 
ed, 99 — his  intimacy  with  Nicolas  Fer- 
rar,  453. 

Hoadiey  (Bishop),  observations  on  the 
character  of  his  writings  respecting  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  18, 
49,  50 — his  remarks  on  the  miracles  of 
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oar  Lord  coondered,  5f— bis  notions 
on  design  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and 
respecting  the  Sacraments,  62. 

Hobart  (Bi»hop),  observations  on  a  re- 
markable saying  of  bis,  334,  335. 

Hooker,  effect  of  bis  writings,  161, 162 — 
Keble's  edition  of  his  woriis,  ib. 


I. 


Infid$luy,  how  commonly  generated,  25, 
26 — and  bow  successfully  combated, 
ib*  29 — insidious  nature  of  its  first  ap- 
proaches, 27— its  character,  27,  28,  29 
— its  progress  in  England  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  28 — moral  dangers  attending 
contests  and  disputes  with  infidels,  48, 
51. 

JnMtnuMnU  of  private  revenge,  un-English 
use  of  them  of  late,  433. 

Italic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  89. 


J. 


1  John,  V.  7,  the  genuineness  of  this  text 
discussed,  85 — 87. 

Jonn  of  Nayland,  extract  from  his  Ser- 
mon on  "  The  Age  of  Unbelief,"  28. 


K. 


Kings,  the  "  nursing  fathen  **  of  the 
Church,  364,  373— sense  in  which  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  understood,  374 — 
376 — the  doctrine  applied,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Church  of  England,  377. 

Knae  C  Alexander),  hisremarlLS  on  Church 
discipline,  379. 


Leighton,  (Archbishop),  observations  on 

celibacy,  455. 
Life,  means  for  the  protection  of,  caution 

to  be  observed  in  adopting  them  in 

these  tiroes.  430 — 435. 
Lombard  styU  of  architecture,  a  proper 

one  for  our  new  churches,  482. 
Lutherans,    revi?al    of   Church    feeling 

among  them,  253. 


M. 


Manufactories,  alternations  of  prosperity 
and  depression  which  attend  tb«ro, 
398—9. 


Mareumim,  tbetr  tenets,  79-*i 
corrupting  the  Scripture,  79. 

Meuiah,  secularity  of  the  earlier  Tiewi  of 
tlie  Apostles  respecting  the  natare  of 
his  kingdom,  15. 

Methodism,  failure  of  as  a  moral  renovaiBr, 
227. 

Military,  the  regular  force,  bettei  to  em- 
ploy its  agency  in  an  outbreak,  than 
that  of  Armed  Associations,  437. 

Mill  (  Dr. ).  his  edition  of  tiie  Greek  lest 
of  the  New  Testament,  70. 

Miraetes  of  oar  Lord,  remarks  on  tke 
circumstances  under  which  tbej  wcse 
commonly  wrought,  51 — S. 

Mebs,  ditferent  behaviour  of  English  aad 
French  ones,  when  opposed  or  threat- 
ened by  regular  troops,  417 — their  ge- 
neral behaviour,  433. 

Monasteries,  when  first  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bisliops,  268 — 270. 

Mortmain,  the  Law  of.  Practical  Treatise 
on,  255 — restraints  imposed  by  it  on 
the  increase  of  ecclesiastical  propeftr, 
ib. — design  of,  265— date  and  origia  of 
the  first  statute,  267 — cessation  of  the 
main  reason  in  favour  of.  27 1 — advaa- 
tages  of  repealing  the  law,  276 — 277, 
280. 


N. 


National  Guard,  in  England,  inexpedieacy 
of  resorting  to  tbe  formation  of  such  a 
force,  438. 

Naves  in  Cathedral  and  Colleg^alB 
Churches,  design  of  them,  489. 

New  Ttstament,  Greek  text  of,  diflkalty 
of  tbe  task  of  editing  it  well,  66,  67— 
opposite  modes  in  which  Eagiiah  aad 
German  critics  have  proceeded  wilk 
reference  to  the  different  ancient  MSS^ 
68 — necessity  of  an  acquaintance  witk 
theology  to  the  exercise  of  soand  criti- 
cism, ib, — qualifications  uf  a  critic, 69-^ 
dialect  of  the  New  Te&tament,  i6.  80 — 
Mills's  edition,  70 — theories  of  BcngH, 
Wetstcin,  Griesbach,  and  Schols,  70, 
7 1 — wide  influence  of  the  Alexandriae 
text,  72 — Lachman's  edition,  tfr. — ssix- 
ed  character  of  the  Syriac  vermm,  71, 
73,89 — Constantinopolitao  text,  74, 75 
— importance  of  a  strict  adberenee  to 
the  original  text,  76 — scnipokiaity  «f 
the  ancient  Fathers  in  this  point,  77 — 
process  of  transcription,  71 
teristics  of  the  German  school  of ! 
criticism,  i6. — temiency  of  pan 
religious  opinions  to  lead  to  a  corniptiaa 
of  Uie  sacred  text,  79— exemplified  id 
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the  case  of  the  Mtrckmttes,  and  othen, 
ib, —  importance  of  internal  evidence, 
80 — 8S — the  versions,  89 — view  of  the 
variaiions  in  the  several  versions,  100. 

Nichamutthean  Ethia,  view  with  which 
they  are  made  a  subject  of  stodj  at 
Oxford,  7. 

NtnntU  Schools,  observations  on,  27B. 


O. 


Opsam  Trade,  with  China,  4f7. 

Origom,  observations  on  his  Defence  of 

Cfarisiianif y,  6 — design  of  the  work,  ib. 

—his  complaint  of  men's  boldness  in 

altering  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 

77, 


P. 


Pa^ioiitMi  sopplanted  by  Christianity, f  58. 

Foley,  his  design  in  the  structure  of  his 
work  on  the  *'  Evidences,"  17 — charac- 
ter and  defects  of  the  work,  ib.  19,  49, 
66 — the  plan  suggested  by  Hoadly,  18 
— the  tone  of  the  work  condemned,  ib. 
— bis  erroneoos  views  respecting  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  ministerial 
office,  19 — progress  which  his  method 
has  made  since  his  time,  20 — establishes 
tbe  Acts  of  Christianity  upon  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Deism,  49 — inadequacy  of  his 
representation  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
59.  60,  61. 

Pariih  Churehet,  old,  their  durability,  46f . 

Parochial  System,  the  present,  its  inade- 
quacy to  meet  the  exigencies  of  these 
.  times,  467. 

Paul  (Sl),  observations  on  the  diction  of 
tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  167^180 
— his  habit  of  identifying  his  own  feel- 
rags  with  those  of  others  in  his  writings, 
ISl-^xemplified  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  18S — and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  GaJatians,  184 — the  Philippians, 
184,  183 — the  Thessalonians,  t6. — tlie 
Corinthians,  J  86 — the  Romans,  1 87. 

"  Ptfca/tttm,"  import  of  the  term  in  Canon 
Law,  «63. 

Political  tactics  of  the  present  day,  4S5 
—4X8. 

Poor  Law,  the  new,  its  character  and  ten- 
dency, 427,  428. 

Popular  jtreaching,  evils  of  encouraging 
a  passion  for,  275< 

Poverty,  its  spiritual  advantages,  322. 

Prayer  and  InUrceuion,  duty  of,  394. 

Pruma,  state  of  education  there,  348. 

Public-buildingi,  interest  excited  on  be- 
holding them,  468, 459. 


Puifjf,  (Dr.)  historical  illnstrstions  given 
by  him  of  the  ill  effects  of  combating 
rationalism  by  translations  of  tbe  works 
of  our  earlier  English  apologists,  49. 


R. 


Itadicals,  modem  tactics  of  the  party,  428, 
429 — their  treatment  by  the  Whigs,  ib» 

Rational  Chriitians,  so  called,  their  dan- 
gerous system  of  belief,  28. 

Rrform  BiU,  views  with  which  the  popular 
excitement  respecting  it  were  regarded 
by  some  persons,  401. 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  contrasted  with 
that  in  England,  lOl,  102, 103— prox- 
itnate  causes  of  tlte^Scotch  Reformation, 
102,  103— sUte  of  Popery,  i6.— at- 
tempt to  restore  episcopacy  in  1572, 
104  —  character  and  proceedings  of 
Knox  and  Melville,  105 — downfall  of 
episcopacy  in  1638,  ib. — State  of  Pres- 
byterianism  under  Cromwell,  106 — re- 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  after  the 
Restoration,  111,  112— theilet  Aescii- 
tory,  112. 

Religious  Education  in  the  present  day, 
dangerous  tendency  of  popular  works 
for  promoting  it,  20 — 23,  33 — proper 
mode  of  conducting  it,  33,  34. 

Religious  Societiet  in  the  present  day,  ab- 
sence of  episcopal  control  over  them, 
270. 

Rites  and  Ceremoniss,  their  importance  in 
divine  worship,  164. 

KomantJts,  the  study  of  the  Evidences  re- 
garded by  them  as  superfluous,  64. 


S. 


Sacraments,  the,  observations  on,  317. 

Sacred  things,  classification  of,  by  the 
Roman  law,  258,  259. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  publication  of,  by  Dr. 
Ingram,  146. 

Schism,  danger  of  it,  240 — identical  with 
Separation t  394. 

Scholt  (J.  M.  A.),  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  66 
— his  system,  with  reference  to  the 
classification  of  ancient  MSS.  70,  71, 
74 — objection  to  it,  72 — his  notions 
with  respect  to  the  Alexandrine  text, 
74,  75 — his  surrender  of  1  John,  ▼.  7, 
85 — the  genuineness  of  this  text  dis- 
cussed, 85->87 — his  method  and  ar- 
rangement commended,  99. 

Schoolmen,  character  and  design  of  their 
writings,  22,  23. 
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Seriptwre,  the  ▼Uible  Cbnrch  the  gmt 
primd  facie  evidence  for  the  troth  of, 
4 — mischieTOus  tendency  of  studying 
the  Scriptoies  with  partial  yiewa,  16, 
17,  20 — no  iota  of  Scriptare  unim- 
portant, 98. 

Seahury  (Bishop),  his  alterations  in  the 
American  Communion  Service,  311. 

"  Siarck  the  Scripturti"  John,  v.  S9,  ob- 
servations on  this  text,  303. 

Separatum,  identical  witli  SeAtim,  394. 

S^uagint,  its  dialect,  probable  reasons 
why  it  was  appointed  as  a  vehicle  of 
God's  word,  in  preference  to  the  ori- 
ginal, 69, 76. 

Sharp  (Archbishop  of  St«  Andrew's),  his 
life  by  Stephens,  lOl — character  of  the 
work,  106 — his  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  107  —  Resolutioners  and 
Bemoustrators,  108  «—  Sharp's  inter- 
course with  Cromwell,  t6. — proceeds 
to  London  as  the  representative  of  the 
moderate  Presbyterian  party,  108, 109 
—his  versatility  of  conduct  with  respect 
to  Episcopacy,  109, 1 10— observations 
on  his  change  of  principles,'!  11,  llf— 
character  and  proceedings  of  lAuder- 
dale,  113,  114— and  of  Rothes,  115» 
and  of  Middleton,  116 — temper  of  the 
Scots  at  this  time,  116,  117^ssne  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Court  and  the 
Covenanters,  118 — moderation  of  the 
subsequent  proposals,  118,  119 — ^tbe 
outbreak  on  the  question  of  patronage, 
119 — injudicious  proceedings  of  the 
Church  commissioners,  121 — recall  of 
the  commission,  tfr.— originally  pro- 
jected by  Sharp,  122 — restoration  of 
the  Primate's  right  of  precedence,  122, 
123  —  miserable  consequences  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  123---Bumet's  hos- 
tility to  Sharp,125— issue  of  the  Indem- 
nity in  1667,  and  of  the  Indulgence  in 
1669,  t6. — feelings  of  the  episcopal  cler- 
gy thereupon,  126 — the  Act  Auertcry, 
«6.— dreadful  effects  of  this,  127 — trial 
and  esecutionof  JamesMitchell,127,128 
— ^tlie  murder  of  the  Archbishop,  129, 
132 — reflections  on  the  fanaticism  and 
malignity  of  his  assassins,  i^.— his  cha- 
racter, 133, 134 — the  malicious  insinu- 
ations of  Burnet  and  Woodrow  against 
him,  134. 

Shelford  on  Mortmam»  255— character  of 
the  work,  273— advantages  of  repealing 
the  law  of  mortmain,  276,  277,  280. 

Shingiei,  the  use  of  them  recommended  for 
the  roofs  of  churches,  480. 

Sedeiyfcr  Promoting  Chriitian  Ktwwtedget 
certun  proceedings  of,  with  reference 


to  several  of  the  older  poblicatioiiSr  252, 

253. 
Sodiuanwm,  circumstances  which  have  a 

tendency  to  encourage  its  growth,  322. 
Soidier,  tlie  profession  of  a,  less  fcttowed 

in  England    than  on  the  CooliDeat, 

415—417. 
Spirituality  of /erms,  the  priodple  €8B> 

tended  for,  166. 
spiritual  advamtagei  of  poverty,  Sft, 
State,  the,  in  its  relations  with  the  Charch, 

355 — nature   of  the   connexioii,  338, 

359 — the  prevailing  psrtj  in  a  slue, 

not  always  the  best  judges  in  matten 

of  religion,  361— duty  of  the   stale 

with  reference  to  the  edncation  of  ike 

people,  377. 
Subjective  and  ebjedioe  belief  dangeraai 

nature  of  the  current  theory  respecting 

29. 
^rioc  Vertian  of  the  New  Testsmest, 

89,  90. 


T. 


Taylor,  Jeremy,  observations  on  celibscy, 

455. 

Taylor  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts,  440— extracte,  441,  442— hii 
attack  on  the  Fathers,  445. 

Temperance  Soaetia,  unsoundness  of  the 
principle  in  which  f  bey  have  origioaied, 
195 — their  design,  character,  and  ten- 
dency, 198, 199— tlieir  brief  existence 
and  mischievous  effecU,227 — abanrdity 
of  their  fundaraenul  regulations,  200, 
201, 207 — the  American  pledge,  202— 
Tee-totalisro,  203—"  demonstratioa''flf 
in  London,  204— dangerous  fieatoie  of 
their  principle,  205,  206— origin  sad 
novelty  of  the  scheme,  207 — foUy  sad 
danger  of  taking  one  virtue  under  oar 
exclusive  patronage,  220 — ^tempennoe 
supposed  by  its  spedal  advocates  to 
be  a  preparative  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel,  221,  22t— supposed  to  be 
a  necessary  coiue^tiencs  or  compietioe  cf 
the  Gospel,  223— inconsistent  condact 
of  the  English  and  Americans,  224— 
practical  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  tfae« 
Reports,  225 — alarming  progress  of  ia- 
temperance  in  England,  224— and  io 
Scotland,  226— progress  of  tee-totafias 
in  Wales,  227. 

J%eoU^C€d  varies,  method  of  deteniiiMf 
their  comparative  value,  9. 

Tombe  of  tite  Martyrt,  anciently  resortrd 
to  for  prayer,  261^tomb  of  Si.  Ipv- 
tins,  ib. 
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U. 


Uttra-AngUean  spirit  in  the  Cborcb,  S90. 

UUra-ProteUantUm,  effect  of  its  principles 
with  reference  to  the  variations  in  the 
MSS.  and  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 97,  98. 

UiAetirf,  its  natore  and  danger,  99. 

^"<^3ff  principle  of,  its  early  establishment 
in  the  Church,  tb7 — necessity  of,  319, 
593. 

DsurpottoNS  of  Church  authority,  protests 
against  it  in  our  Charch,  394. 


V. 


Veniont,  ancient,  of  the  New  Testament, 
89. 

ViMible  Church,  the,  the  great  primd  factB 
evidence  for  the  troth  of  Scripture,  4. 

yolney,  natore  and  tendency  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  Christian  religion,  S6. 

VolufUary  System,  very  different  from  the 
early  practice  of  the  Charch,  t60 — 
its  inefficiency,  381,  389. 


W. 

^H^t  'be  question  of,  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  roanofacturiug  and  agricultural  com- 
motions, 404. 


Wiapons,  offensive,  inexpediency  of  ha- 
bituating the  populace  to  the  use  of 
them,  430—439. 

Wetleyam,  their  recent  controversy  with 
Mr.  0*Counell,  dl3. 

Whigt,  their  preparation  for,  and  conduct 
in,  office,  405—407,  409. 

White,  Bishop,  memoirs  of  the  American 
Church,  399 — proceedings  originated 
by  him,  399— 339— bis  character,  339, 
333. 

Whigt,  modem  tactics  of  the  party,  498. 

Whke  (Rev.  Blanco),  his  observations 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  saving 
Faith,  44,  45— and  on  Paley's  "  Evi- 
dences," 45. 

Worhing  cUutet,  means  employed  for  urg- 
ing tbem  to  engage  in  political  agita- 
tion, 400,  401— design  of  this,  409 — 
agents  employed  for  the  purpose,  403. 


Y. 


Youth,  the  period  of,  a  time  of  religioiis 
probation,  39 — proper  mode  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  youug,  33 — state  of 
mind  in  which  youth  approach  the 
study  of  divinity,  t6. — youtlifal  signs 
of  an  unbelieving  temper,  39 — whele^ 
tome  prejudices  on  religious  subjects,  41 
— nature  and  danger  of  unwholesome 
ones,  ib. 
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